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ARAFAT 
IN  THE  STORM 

The  P.L.O.  Head's 
Ultimate  Crisis 
by  T.  D.  Allman 

WILLEM  DE  KOONING 
Flesh  and  Blood 
by  Mark  Stevens 

THE  MERRY  WIFE  OF 

JACK  KENT  COOKE 

by  Judy  Bachrach 

Plus:  JERRY  SEINFELD, 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE, 

PAT  MOYNIHAN,  and 

HELEN  MIRRE 


Discover  a  new  sense  of  well-being  for  your  skin. 

BIENFAIT  TOTAL 

TOTAL  WELL-BEING  DAY  FLUIDE 


It  began  when  Lancome  research  mastered  a  natural  skin  process . . . 

Physio-Conversion.  The  result:  A  formula  breakthrough  that  progressively 

activates  key  ingredients  to  work  naturally  with  the  skin. 

TOTAL  HYDRATION  is  immediate  and  progressive... as  Physio-Conversion 
generates  hydrating  agents  to  maintain  optimum  hydration  all  day. 

TOTAL  RADIANCE  is  renewed  all  day... through  optimum  hydration  and 

is  reassured  by  an  active  blend  of  Vitamin  C,  Provitamin  B5  and 

a  derivative  of  Alpha  Hydroxy  Acid. 

PLUS  PROTECTION  ...with  an  SPF 15  sunscreen.  Vitamin  E  is 
released  to  help  provide  anti-oxidant  protection. 
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There  are  certain 


designers  who  seem  to 


have  a  unique  way  of 


into  something  new 


and  noteworthy.  Such  is 


the  remarkable  vision  of 
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Peace  warrior, 
page  116. 


Polo  match, 
page  124. 


Features 

Pure  Jodie:  In  the  comedy  Western  Maverick,  Jodie  Foster  is  a 

frothy  southern  belle;  in  Hollywood,  she's  the  tough-minded  head  of  her  own 

film  company.  Between  taking  pratfalls  and  taking  control,  Foster  walks 

and  talks  with  Michael  Shnayerson.  Photographs  by  Steven  Meisel 

Arafat  in  the  Storm:  Has  the  gap  between  a  White  House  handshake  and  a 

lasting  Middle  East  peace  widened  beyond  repair?  T.  D.  Allman  finds 

Yasser  Arafat  fighting  for  the  future.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

Weston  Civilization:  Anglo-Canadian  billionaire  Galen  Weston  and  his  elegant 
wife,  Hilary,  virtually  unknown  outside  their  super-elite  polo-and-property  set, 
share  a  high-profile  new  venture  with  Martin  Filler.  Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle . 

Passion  Play:  Richard  J.  Burbridge  spotlights  Stephen  Sondheim 

and  James  Lapine,  who  bring  a  special  Passion  to  Broadway  this  month 

Air  Seinfeld:  Michael  M.  Thomas  wishes  Jerry  Seinfeld  a  happy  40th  birthday, 
and  anoints  him  the  heir  to  Cary  Grant.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

The  Real  McCaughey:  Firooz  Zahedi  spotlights  the  Manhattan  Institute's 
Elizabeth  McCaughey,  who's  not  afraid  to  take  on  the  Clinton  health  plan 

De  Kooning's  Master  Strokes:  As  he  turns  90,  Willem  de  Kooning  is  to  be 

the  subject  of  a  major  retrospective  at  Washington's  National  Gallery. 

Mark  Stevens  recalls  Greenwich  Village  in  the  1950s,  when  the  painter  was  king  . 

Cooke,  the  Grief,  His  Wife,  and  Her  Lovers:  Redskins  owner  Jack  Kent  Cooke, 
"the  billionaire  bully,"  finally  met  his  match  in  his  fourth  wife,  Marlene.            , 
Judy  Bachrach  chronicles  her  fiery  antics.  Photographs  by  Harry  Benson 
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Cultural  Elite:  Christopher  Hitchens  sees  an  intriguing  contrast  between 

British  TV's  two  new  exports,  "Middlemarch"  and  "Prime  Suspect  3" 

The  Moynihan  Mystique:  As  Senate  powerhouse  Pat  Moynihan  puts  the  muscle  on 
the  White  House,  Elise  O'Shaughnessy  examines  his  methods  and  his  motives  .... 
Silver  Palate  Survivor:  Catering  and  cookbook  legend  Sheila  Lukins 

is  back  in  the  kitchen,  sharing  her  recipe  for  success  with  Stephen  Fried 

Battle  Royal:  Annalyn  Swan  has  the  score  on  opera's  bad  girl,  Kathleen  Battle  .  .  . 
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Snake  necklace  in  eighteen  karat  gold 

designed  by  Elsa  Peretti. 

To  inquire:  800-526-0649 
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Arafat  in  Crisis 


hen  T.   D.  Allman  first  met 

Yasser  Arafat,  in  November 

1988,  the  P.L.O.  leader  was 

still  formally  designated  as  a 

terrorist  who  could  not  set  foot 

on  American  soil.  Since  then, 

Arafat  has  been  welcomed  at 

the  White  House  for  the  hand- 
shake with  Israeli  prime  minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  seen  round 
the  world;  he  has  begun  the  agonizingly  slow  process  of 
making  the  handshake  more  than  just  a  metaphor;  and  he 
has  seen  long  months  of  negotiation  evaporate  in  one 
bloody  dawn,  when  a  radical  Jewish  settler  from  Brooklyn 
mowed  down  dozens  of  Palestinians  as  they  knelt  in  prayer. 
Even  the  day  before  the  Hebron  massacre,  in  the  first  of 
three  recent  meetings  with  the  P.L.O.  chairman,  Allman  sensed 
a  new  pessimism  in  Yasser  Arafat.  After  spending  the  last 
three  months  in  the  Middle  East  for  his  story  on  page  116, 
Allman  understands  that  pessimism.  "The  hardest  part  of 
this  story  was  being  caught  up  in  the  delay,"  he  says,  be- 
cause the  delay  is  damaging  the  chances  for  peace.  "States- 
men must  do  the  right  thing  and  have  the  right  timing.  Both 
Palestinians  and  Israelis  have  CNN— they  all  saw  Rabin  and 
Arafat  shake  hands  that  day.  They  all  thought.  This  is  it." 
Allman  began  his  reporting  in  Cairo,  where  he  saw 


the  negotiating  teams,  then  traveled  to 
rael.   Everywhere— in  the  Gaza  Strip, 
the  occupied  West  Bank,  in  Bethlehe 
and  Taba— he  found   that  "the  incredil 
gap  between  dream  and  reality"  was  pre 
ing  hard  to  bridge. 

The  gap  is  reflected  in  the  changing  p> 
ceptions  of  Arafat  himself.  Finally  acce] 
ed  by  the  West  as  a  statesman,  the  Palestinian  leader 
now  being  vilified  by  his  own  people— as  an  Israeli  du 
who  sold  them  out  for  two  tiny  patches  of  land.  And  y 
as  Allman  writes,  "in  the  bloody  melee  following  the  h 
bron  massacre,  even  the  survivors  did  what,  over  the  decad< 
has  become  second  nature  to  Palestinians:  they  telephon 
Arafat,  to  seek  his  advice.  For  days  they've  been  cc 
verging  on  Tunis,  on  this  office,  on  this  man." 

Allman  has  provided  an  extraordinary  portrait  of  Ara! 
at  the  center  of  the  maelstrom,  but  he  says  his  story 
missing  one  thing:  an  ending.  "No  one  knows  what  t 
ending  will  be.  Is  Arafat,  like  Abraham,  the  prophet?  W 
he  get  to  his  promised  land?" 
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Editor  in  chief 


Cover 

Foster  Kid 


Jodie  Foster  strikes  a 

glamour-girl  pose  on  the  cover. 

Jodie,  below,  in  a  turtleneck 

from  Cashmere  Cashmere, 

with  Steven  Meisel 

on  location  in  New  York  for 

the  V.F.  cover  shoot. 


ON  THE  COVER 

Jodie  Foster  wears  a  satin 
slip  dress  by  Fernando  Sanchez 
Hair  by  Ward. 
Makeup  by  I  aura  Mercier. 
Chair  from  Alan  Moss. 
Prop  styling  by  Maria  Weinhofl 
Styled  by  Marina  Schiano. 
Photographed  exclusively  for 
V.F.  by  Steven  Meisel. 
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"TO    BEAT    THE    HEAT    OF    AMERICAN    SUMMERS, 
I    FINALLY    DECIDEO    TO    HAVE    A    SHIRT    MADE    JUST    FOR    ME 


Srn<  Lacostc,  US    Open,   1916 


THE   AUTHENTIC.    THE    ORIGINAL.    MADE    IN    FRANCE 


AVAILABLE    AT    NEIMAN    MARCUS    AND    SAKS    FIFTH    AVENUE,    SELECT    STORES 

For   additional   information,   call    t    800   4    l AC  OS TE 
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BURDINE'S 


LAZARUS 


TOP  BRASS  BY  CONSTANCE  SAUNDERS    EXCLUSIVELY  AT  THE  CACHE  STORE  NEAREST  YOU 

ALABAMA  ■  ARIZONA  -AH  ANT  i     MIFORNIA  •  CONNECTICUT  ■  FLORIDA  ■  GEORGIA  ■  ILLINOIS  ■  INDIANA  ■  KENTUCKY  ■  LAS  VEGAS 

LOUISIANA  •   MARYLAND  .  MISSOURI  •  NEW  JERSEY  ■  NEW  YORK  •  NORTH  CAROLINA  •  OHIO  •  OREGON 

.  ANIARHOI  VIRGINIA  •  WASHINGTON     WASHINGTON.  DC   •  WISCONSIN 

NEW1  AN  MATEO  ■  FLORIDA  THE  AVENUES.  IACKSONVILLE 

NEVS  IMPPLAZA.A1  NtWY(jK>  MAN  MAIL  HUNTINGTON  ■  OREGON  WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  PORTLAND 

SOU'  IVIUI   •  VIRGINIA  >■  '  >ND  ■  WISCONSIN  MAYFAIR  MALL  WAUWATOSA 

TO  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  BY  PHONE  OR  TO  OBTAIN  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION.  CALL  1-800- 788-CACHE     MS  EST   10A9P 


YOU'D  BE  SURPRISED  WHA1 

A  BMW  CONVERTIBLE 
IS  GOING  FOR  THESE  DAYS 


IS 


Perhaps  one  of  the  only  things 
more  attractive  than  its  price  is  the 
new  31 8i  Convertible,  itself. 

Inspired  by  a  rich  cabriolet  and 
roadster  heritage,  the  body  is  sleek 
and  elegant.  Outside  mirrors  that 
direct  air  away  from  the  interior  and 
a  softtop  that  folds  out  of  sight  are 
classic  examples  of  its  refinement. 


And  yet,  the  strength  of  the  r  j 
318i  extends  beyond  its  lines. 

To  help  reduce  the  body  shl  j 
normally  associated  with  open- 
automobiles,  we  have  considerai 
reinforced  the  chassis. 

Floor  panels  are  stamped  <!e 
of  extra  thick  steel.  Cross  membi 
door  sills  and  pillars  have  all  b( 


'Suggested  retail  price  for  the  1994  BMW  318i  Convertible.  Actual  price  depends  on  dealer.  Excludes  destination  and  handling  charges,  taxes,  Ik 
and  options.  ©1994  BMW  of  North  America,  Inc.  The  BMW  trademark  and  logo  are  registered. 
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Sneered  with  your  safety  in  mind. 

The  windshield's  frame,  alone, 
i  support'one  and  a  half  times 
i  weight  of  the  entire  car. 

The  ultra-rigid  chassis  provides 
Bmarkable  platform  for  BMW's 
endary  suspension  system  and 
Dhisticated  anti-lock  brakes.  You 
i  be  amazed  how  smoothly  the 
3i  rides  and  handles. 

Open  either  door  and  you  will 
t  only  notice  an  efficient  cockpit, 
t  a  unique  system  that  seals  the 
e  windows  automatically,  which 
9ps  wind  noise  to  a  minimum. 

On  the  inside,  multi-zone  seats 


use  the  latest  orthopedic  knowledge. 
They  are  contoured  for  support  and 
cushioned  for  your  comfort. 

The  driving  experience  is  made 
even  more  enjoyable  by  a  dual  climate 
control  system  and  an  anti-theft  stereo 
with  six  speakers. 

Call  1-800-334-4BMW  for  your 
nearest  dealer.  We  think  you'll  find 
the  new  318i  Convertible  is  nothing 
short  of  astonishing. 


THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 
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WHAT  IS  A 

MOBIL  FIVE-STAR 

AAA  FIVE-DIAMOND 

RESORT  MADE  OF? 


Spacious  accommodations  and 
the  finest  cuisine,  from  a  hearty 

breakfast  through  an  elegant 

six-course  dinner.  Afternoon  tea 

sweetened  by  a  violin  sonata. 

Add  three  18-hole  golf  courses 

and  tennis.  Trout  streams,  skeet 

fields,  woodland  trails  that  beg 

to  be  explored  on  foot  or 
horseback,  and  leisurely  carriage 

rides.  A  magnificent  Spa  to 

revitalize  mind  and  body.  The 

inviting  waters  of  indoor  and 

outdoor  pools.  As  day  winds 

down,  the  evening  comes  alive 

with  music  and  dance. 

Wrapped  in  gracious  service, 

that's  what  The  Greenbrier 

is  made  of.  Easy  to  reach  by 

auto,  air  or  Amtrak. 

Call  (800)  624-6070  or 

see  your  travel  agent. 

The  Greenbrier,  White 

Sulphur  Springs,  WV  24986. 

A  CSX  Resort. 


Americas  Resort 


A  member  ol 

cThtfJ^adin^Hotels  ofthfWoM' 


llnnlribulnrs 


t. 


Judy  Bacbrach,  a  contributor  to  Allure  and  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

was  a  writer  for  The  Washington  Post'/  "Style"  section 

and  a  political  columnist  for  The  Washington  Star.  Her  story  on  the  war 

between  Washington  Redskins  owner  Jack  Kent  Cooke  and  his 

fourth  wife,  Marlene,  begins  on  page  150. 


T.  D.  Allman's  1989  V.F.  article 

on  his  40-hour,  four-country  interview  with 

Yasser  Arafat  was  a  milestone 

in  Middle  East  reporting. 

"The  drama  of  Arafat's  life,"  he  says 

after  interviewing  Arafat  at  length  again 

for  his  article  on  page  116, 

"is  truly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 

stories  of  our  times." 
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Henry  Alford's  Municipal '  Bondage 
(Random  House)  is  just  out. 

Martin  Filler  frequently  writes  on  art, 
architecture,  and  design.  He  wrote  I 
about  painter  Lucian  Freud  in  the  | 
November  '93  V.F. 

Stephen  Fried's  book,  Thing  of  Beau- 
ty: The  Tragedy  of  Supermodel  Gia 
(Pocket  Books),  excerpted  in  the  Feb- 
ruary '93  V.F.,  will  be  out  in  paper- 
back next  month. 

Christopher  Hitchens  is  the  author  of 
For  the  Sake  of  Argument:  Essays  and 
Minority  Reports  (Verso).  Prepared 
for  the  Worst  (Hill  and  Wang),  and 
Blood.  Class,  and  Nostalgia:  Anglo- 
American  Ironies  (Farrar,  Straus  & 
Giroux). 

Cathy  Horyn,  the  fashion  editor  of 
Tlte  Washington  Post,  has  been  cover- 
ing fashion  for  the  last  seven  years, 
the  past  three  at  the  Post. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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*K  vJ  "^  Submersible" 

As  *S  —J  The  bright 
new  wave  in  underwater  watches 
Swiss  quartz  Water-resistant  lo  330  tt 
Solid  stainless  steel  case  One-way 
rotating  elapsed  time  bezel  Mineral 
crystal  Black  rubber  and  sharkskin- 
embossed  leather  straps 


squire 
)mersible 


(pzcuUre    yVa/cn  If c  <  mAcvn  y 

Esquire  is  an  extensive  collection  of  handsome  timepieces 
with  quality  features  and  details  rarely  found  in  watches  so  affordable. 

For  your  free  copy  of  our  exciting  new  Esquire  colot  brochure, 
call  anytime  from  the  U.S.  or  Canada:  1-800-535-9657,  ext.  7239. 

THE  ESQU  IRE   WATCH. 
IT  HAS  YOUR  NAME  ON  IT. 

HECHT'S    FILENE'S    ROBINSONS-MAY 


Dress  SimplV  and  have 
faith  in  possibility. 


T 


Banana  Republic 


VANITY 
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Indulge  your  curiosity  and 

use  our  convenient  listing 

to  write  or  call  advertisers 

for  more  information. 

COLLAGEN  BIOMEDICAL 
Find  out  if  Collagen  is  right  for  you. 
For  a  free  video,  self-assessment  kit, 
$50  savings  certificate  and  list  of 
specially  trained  physicians,  call 
1.800.423.4900.  (8480.00.0194). 

FREE  CONTADINA  REFRIGERATED 

PASTAS  &  SAUCES  RECIPES 
For  free  information  and  delicious 
recipe  ideas,  please  write:  Contadina, 
Nestle  Refrigerated  Food  Company, 
800  North  Brand  Boulevard, 
Glendale,  CA  91203. 

GODIVA 
Call  1.800.GODIVA  for  a  booklet  of 
sinfully  delicious  drink  creations  and 
dessert  recipes  made  with  the  Godiva 
of  Liqueur. 

NICOLE  MILLER  TIMEPIECES 

The  watchword  in  watch  wear  is 
Nicole  Miller  Timepieces.  To  order 
the  complete  catalogue  of  these  limit- 
ed edition  watches  with  matching 
pouches,  call  1.800.626.TIME. 

EVIAN 

Pure  natural  spring  water  from 
the  French  Alps.  Call  1.800.633.3363 
for  information  on  the  benefits  of 
hydration  for  your  lifestyle. 

JOELCHADWICK 
Our  superbly  crafted,  classically  styled 
American  alligator  belts  and  acces- 
sories make  great  gifts  for  mothers, 
clients,  even  yourself.  For  a  free  cata- 
logue, call  1.800.722.0006,  ext.  22. 

VANITY  FAIR 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 


John  Irving's  eighth  novel,  A  Son  of 
the  Circus,  will  be  published  by  Ran- 
dom House  in  September. 

Annie  Leibovitz's  work  is  on  exhibit 
this  month  at  Montreal's  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  and  at  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  in  London. 

Steven  Meisel's  photographs  have 
also  appeared  in  American,  British, 
French,  and  Italian  Vogue. 

Michael  Shnayerson  says  of  his  pro- 
file of  Jodie  Foster,  our  cover  sub- 
ject this  month,  "What  you  notice 
right   off  is   how   seasoned   she   is: 


Annalyn  Swan  is  at  work, 

with  Mark  Stevens,  on  a  biography  of 

Willem  de  Kooning  for  Doubleday. 

Swan,  formerly  the  arts  editor  ^Newsweek, 

says  of  diva  Kathleen  Battle, ' 

the  subject  of  her  story  on  page  80, 

"To  me,  the  fascinating  thing 

about  Ka/hy  Battle,  and  what  I  tried 

to  explore  here,  is  how  a  singer 

with  absolutely  everything  going  for  her 

could  have  gotten  to  such  a  pass. " 


Harry  Benson 
photographed  Marlene 
and  Suzanne  Cooke 
for  this  issue. 
His  latest  book, 
The  Beatles:  In  the 
Beginning, 
which  celebrates  the 
30th  anniversary 
of  the  Beatles'  coming  to 
America,  is  out  from 
Uni  verse/ Rizzoli. 
He  is  at  work  on  a 
book  of  photographs  to 
be  published  next  year. 
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Elise  O'Shaughnessy,  V.F.'s 
executive  editor,  says  of  the  subject  of 

her  article  on  page  48, 
"Everyone  in  Washington  is  obsessed 

with  Pat  Moynihan. 

They  all  agree  that  he  is  a  national 

treasure— but  nobody  can  quite 

figure  him  out." 


wise,  un-neurotic.  winningly  direct 
But  not  confessional,  and  never  sim- 
ple. You  leave  with  a  million  good 
quotes  and  yet  no  sure  sense  of  the 
woman  behind  them,  other  than  that 
she  is  very  smart  and  has  just  out- 
smarted you." 

Mark  Stevens  is  at  work,  with  Anna- 
lyn Swan,  on  a  biography  of  Willem 
de  Kooning  for  Doubleday. 

Michael  Thomas  is  a  columnist  for 
The  New  York  Observer.  His  sixth 
novel,  Black  Money,  will  be  out  from 
Crown  next  month. 
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N    A    ROOM    WITH     A    THING    OF    BEAUTY, 
YOU     ARE    NEVER    TRULY    ALONE. 


WN    ABOVE    IS    THE    BEN    FRANKLIN    BOWL  FOR    A   COMPLETE    WATERFORO    BROCHURE.    CALL    I  -  BOO-  52  3  -0009        •    '994    WATERFORD    WEDGWOOD    USA 


i       WATERFORD 

W  ^'^:  WORTHY     OF     THE     MOMENT 

W-.^*^\'^         FOR     OVER     TWO     CENTURIES 


The  spirit  of  Marlboro  in  a  low  tar  cigarette. 
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"A  gorgeous  and  haunting 

blend  of  travel  book  and 

murder  mystery."  * 

Midnight 

in  the 

Garden  of 

Good  and  Evil 

John  Berendt 

"I  haven't  enjoyed  a  book 

so  much  for  a  long  time. 

It's  highly  evocative  and  very 

funny,  and  the  characters 

ring  true  and  weird. 
I  wish  I  had  written  it." 

—  Peter  Mayle 

"Forceful,  clear,  gripping..." 

The  best  nonfiction  novel 

since  In  Cold  Blood  and  a 

lot  more  entertaining." 

—  Edmund  White 

"Berendt  has  the  ability  to 
make  the  truth  read  like 
an  exciting  novel." 

—  Ann  Beattie 
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Eyebrows  Raised 


Your  March  cover  left  me  indignant! 
Donald  Trump  and  "family  values"? 
Pleeze  be  real!  It's  absurd!  Ridiculous! 
Shame  on  V.F.  for  promoting  the  self- 
acknowledged  "biggest  self-promoter  in 
the  world."  We've  all  heard  enough  on 
this  saga.  If  you  were  going  to  do  a  sto- 
ry on  "Trump  Family  Values,"  then  why 
didn't  you  do  it  on  Ivana  and  her  kids? 
Now,  she's  a  Trump  with  real  family 
values.  To  associate  family  values  with 
the  Donald,  his  former  long-term  mis- 
tress, Maria,  and  their  baby  is  probably 
as  ridiculous  and  in  as  bad  taste  as  the 
Republicans'  campaign  platform  of 
"family  values,"  and  we  all  know  what 
happened  to  that  party! 

Perhaps  a  better  title  for  the  cover 
story  of  Trump  and  his  new  family 
might  have  been  borrowed  from  one  of 
your  own  writers,  Gail  Sheehy,  and  re- 
worded: "A  Classic  Example  of  the 
Male  Menopause  Syndrome." 

SCOTT  J.  W.  HONEYMAN 
Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada 


Donald  Trump's  eyebrows  should  ha| 
their  own  Zip  Code.   His  ego  shoi 
have  its  own  time  zone. 

JULIE  WAHLSTEI] 
Costa  Mesa,  Califorq 


Cold,  Hard  Facts 

Thank  you,  Dominick  Dunne,  for  har 
ing  tough  with  the  Menendez  de 
facade  ["Menendez  Justice,"  Marc! 
You  keep  bringing  the  facts  of  the  caj 
back  to  the  brutal  slayings,  to  the  abuj 
done  to  Jose  and  Kitty  during  their  he 
rible  deaths.  Too  bad  the  prosecutic 
was  unable  to  do  this. 

DONNA  GOODNUI 

Maumee,  Oh 


As  a  journalist  who  has  covered  a  nur 
ber  of  murder  trials  in  Britain,  I  want 
compliment  Dominick  Dunne  on  hj 
coverage  of  the  Menendez  trials.  Whe 
assessing  complex  cases,  I  found  or 
rule  invariably  held  true.  If  the  col<] 
hard  facts  of  the  case  and  the  behavic 
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Questionnaire 


Name 


Age 


Occupation 


When  did  you  start 


How  often  do  you  work  out? 


How  do  you  feel  after  a  normal  w 


Who  were  your  influences? 


Whpt  have  you  accomplished  through  sports? 
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of  the  accused  before,  during,  and  after 
the  event  should  prove  at  variance  with 
the  testimony  of  the  accused,  then 
deeply  distrust  the  testimony. 

I  firmly  believe  Lyle's  and  Erik's  alle- 
gations of  sexual  molestation  and  fear 
for  .their  own  safety  were  an  elaborate 
lie.  Mr.  Dunne  comes  the  closest  yet  to 
uncovering  the  real  reason  for  this 
dreadful  double  killing.  The  fact  that 
they  were  prepared  to  not  only  kill  but 
also  mutilate  their  defenseless  mother  in 
order  to  protect  their  plot  to  destroy 
their  father  speaks  loudly  of  vefy  callous 
and  sociopathic  natures.  Listening  to  the 
tape  of  Lyle*s  lying  91 1  call  sent  a  chill 
down  my  spine,  and  I've  covered  some 
pretty  horrific  cases. 

Mr.  Dunne,  you  were  a  beacon  of 
perception  and  honesty  in  a  very  sordid 
affair,  and  a  credit  to  your  profession. 

JEFF  HAYWARD 
Los  Angeles.  California 

Dominick  Dunne's  article  about  the  tri- 
al of  the  Menendez  brothers  left  me 
stunned.  Not  because  of  his  new  revela- 
tions about  the  brothers  that  did  not 
come  up  at  trial,  but  because  Vanity 
Fair  continues  to  print  these  offensive 
pieces  of  fiction  authored  by  Mr. 
Dunne. 

In  his  article  he  used  information  that 
was  conveniently  left  out  of  the  prosecu- 
tion case,  such  as  this  mysterious  letter 
from  Lyle  to  his  friend  Traci  Baker. 
How  interesting  this  surfaced  only  after 
the  trial  had  wrapped. 

Isn't  it  fortunate  for  Mr.  Dunne  that 
he  does  not  have  to  undergo  cross- 
examination  by  Leslie  Abramson?  Of 
course,  my  guess  is  that  if  he  actually 
had  to  prove  these  allegations,  he  never 
would  have  written  them. 

DANNA  C.  DUNCAN 
Applegate,  California 


Love  Haiti 


The  painful  and  protracted  effort  by  the 
Haitian  people  to  restore  their  first 
democratically  elected  president  is 
made  necessary  by  the  imposition  of 
Fascism  by  a  military  junta  and  its  sup- 
porters among  the  wealthy  Haitian  aris- 
tocracy. Bella  Stumbo's  article  ["A 
Place  Called  Fear,"  February]  reduces 
this  profoundly  significant  development 
to  simply  a  clash  among  personalities 
with  various  public-relations  attributes, 
and  it  repeats  slanderous  charges 
against  President  Aristide  without  citing 
the  abundance  of  credible  evidence  re- 


t! 


futing  those  charges.  The  article 
presses  a  cavalier  attitude  toward 
daily  violations  of  human  rights.  An 
vestigator  for  the  United  Nations  Co 
mission  on  Human  Rights  reports  t 
up  to  3,000  people  have  been  kil 
since  the  1991  coup.  He  also  repo 
widespread  arbitrary  detentions,  exc 
tions.  systematic  beatings,  and  torn 
by  the  armed  forces. 

Stumbo  cites  an  inaccurate  news 
port  on  a  Harvard  study  that  conch 
ed  that  sanctions  were  killing  up 
1,000  children  a  month.  She  fails 
mention  that  the  study's  authors  re 
ed  that  claim  and,  instead,  ascribed 
crisis  to  the  coup,  stating  that  "t| 
health  and  nutrition  of  the  people 
Haiti  depend  upon  democracy  ...  a 
the  protection  of  human  rights."  T 
international  community  must  enfor 
real  sanctions  against  the  milita 
regime  and  grant  sanctuary  to  the  H 
tian  people  in  order  to  fulfill  its  moi 
obligation  in  this  hour  of  natior 
tragedy  and  trauma. 

THE  REVEREND  JESSE  JACKSC 

National  Rainbow  Coalitic 

Washington,  D 
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I  was  dismayed  by  the  implications 
two  of  the  quotes  attributed  to  me 
Marjorie  Williams's  March  profile 
George  Stephanopoulos  ["George  in  t 
Jungle"].  The   first,   where   I   say  th. 
George  "needs  a  secretary  to  just  be 
human  being."  is  particularly  upsettin 
as  I  am  alleged  to  have  split  an  infi 
tive.  Out  of  context,  the  comment  c 
be   read  to   imply  that   I   don't  thir 
George  is  a  good  human  being.  Ob\ 
ously,  I  think  he  is.  My  comment  w< 
intended  to  apply  only  to  things  like  tr 
feeding  of  one's  cat  or  the  purchasing  < 
concert  tickets,  rather  than  those  pe 
taining  to  his  being  a  good  friend  or 
decent  person. 

More  serious  is  the  quote  where 
am  alleged  to  have  credited  Georg 
with  "a  second  sense  for  how  to  mak 
people  like  him  when  he  screws  them 
Even  if  this  quote  accurately  ref lectlexpi 
my  words,  its  implication  is  neverthf 
less   inaccurate   given    the   context 
which  I  made  it.  It  is  in  the  nature  cfim 
George's  job,  as  I  see  it  anyway, 
"screw"  people  on  occasion  on  beha 
of  the  president.  What  I  had  hoped  t 
communicate     here     was     that     eve 
though  George  does  his  job  withou 
flinching  he  is  sufficiently  thoughtful  o 
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arah  Chandler 
has  a  personal  computer, 
a  phone  in  every  room  and 
a  brand  new  fax  machine. 


Then  there's  the  other 
Sarah  Chandler. 
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expressive  side  of  us  emerges  whenever  we  put  pen  to  paper.  That 's  the  side  Crane  caters  to.  With  a  selectbn  of  the  finest  engraved  papers 
i  to  bear  your  name,  or  your  monogram,  in  a  style  that  expresses  your  individuality.  Since  1801  we  've  made  them  from  100%  cotton, 
om  wood  pulp.  Nothing  eke  gives  so  much  texture,  so  much  weight,  so  much  life  to  all  you  have  to  say.  For  the  Crane  stationer  nearest 
II  1-800-472-7263.  Be  sure  to  ask  about  Crane  writing  instruments,  too.  Crane  8cCo.,  Inc.,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  MA. 
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•     1.8-liter,  16-valve,  DOHC  engine  •  Variable  ValveTiming  (VTEC)  •  4-zuheel  independent  double-wishbone  suspension 


The  all-new,  totally  (J)^SvCUR^\  redesigned  1994  Acura  Integra  GS-R  with  dual  air  bags  and  a  170-1 


!   1993  Acura  Division  oj  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc.  Acura  and  Integra  are  registered  trademarks  oj  Honda  Motoi  Co    Ltd  VTEC  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Hona 
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e  A  spoits  coupe  that  not  only  says  to  the  world  you've  "made  it,"  but  that  you  didn't  become  a  jerk  in  the  process. 
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WEARlkE  Finest 
American  Alligator 

Buy  direct  and  save  on  the  highest 
quality  alligator  belts  and  accessories. 
Superbly  crafted  from  carefully  selected 
leathers,  hand  sewn  and  finished  in 
black,  brown  or  cognac.  Handsomely 
gift  boxed.  Money-back  guarantee. 

Our  men's  1"  belt  is  priced  at  $149, 
women's  IW  belt  at  $199.  $5  S&H. 

Call  now  at  1-800-722-0006,  ext.  22 
to  order  or  to  receive  a  free  catalog. 
Check/ AmEx/MC/Visa.  Ship  USA  only. 


JOELCHADWICK" 


2221  Peachtree  Road.  NE,  Suite  D-220,  Atlanta.  Georgia  30309-1 106 
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Don't  You  Love  To  Be  Tan! 

Home  and  Commercial 

Sunftyest 
WOLFF 

Tanning  Beds 

Buy  Direct  and  Save  up  to  50% 

•  Home  Delivery  • 

Call  for  a  FREE  color 
catalog  and  wholesale  pricing! 


42-9197 
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the  screwee's  feelings  to  make  them  ap- 
preciate   the    sensitivity    and    concern 
that  went  into  the  decision. 
Thanks  for  letting  me  clear  that  up. 

ERIC  ALTERMAN 
Washington.  D.C. 

IHilos  for  Men 

My  thanks  to  Milos  Forman  for  provid- 
ing me,  in  your  February  Proust  Ques- 
tionnaire, with  a  tidy  example  to  use  in 
class  when  I  talk  about  the  way  women 
are  perceived  in  our  culture.  When 
asked  what  quality  he  most  liked  in  a 
man,  the  director  answered,  "Wisdom," 
while  the  quality  he  valued  in  women 
was  "Youth."  In  our  society  the  aging 
woman  would  do  better  to  pursue  plas- 
tic surgery  than  a  Ph.D.  I  admire  Mr. 
Forman's  brevity  in  getting  the  point 
across. 

BETSY  BERRY.  Ph.D. 

Department  of  English 

University  of  Texas 

Austin.  Texas 


Straight  Brush 


In  "What  If .  .  .  ?"  ["Vanities,"  March], 
Henry  Alford  wonders,  "What  if  Mi- 
chelangelo had  been  heterosexual?"  I  am 
sure  that  if  he  had  been  he  would  have 
painted  the  Sistine  Chapel  Navajo  white 
with  a  roller. 

GENE  COSTER 
San  Diego,  California 


Speed-readers 


A  California  man  writes:  "In  the  most  recent 
issue  of  your  publication  (March),  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  about  a  wealthy  egomaniac, 
two  wealthy  killers,  and  a  wealthy  heiress  whose 
elevator  didn  7  stop  at  all  floors,  hast  month  it 
was  a  wealthy  madam,  and  the  month  prior  it 
was  a  wealthy  alleged  pederast."  A  remarkable 
coincidence,  sir,  and  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
about. 

"I  am  fascinating,"  writes  Steven  Bollinger  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  "Rescue  me  from  this  midwestern 
dump!  Make  me  famous!"  Mr.  Bollinger  says 
Vanity  Fair  can  do  this  by  reprinting  his  answers 
to  the  Proust  Questionnaire.  We  were  tempted,  but 
then  it  seemed  odd  of  Mr.  Bollinger  to  refuse  to 
answer  one  of  the  questions  that  he  had  set  himself. 
He  failed  "On  what  occasions  do  you  lief 

Gianna  B.  has  written  to  say  that  she  has  a 
better  body  than  Cindy  Crawford,  and  a  Ph.D. 
into  the  bargain.  She  adds  that  her  investment- 
banker  husband  has  a  more  beautiful  body  and  a 
more  handsome  face  than  Marky  Mark.  Noir 


that  the  record  is  straight,  perhaps  we  can  movt 
to  Demi  Moore,  who  is  still  receiving  occasn. 
flak  from  V.F.  readers.  But  not  from  the  Te 
Department  of  Health,  which  has  been  alertec 
members  of  the  National  Breastfeeding  Mei 
Watch  to  the  fact  that  Demi  has  been  nursit 
second  child.  Ray  Krzesniak.  of  the  depart r, 
writes  to  congratulate  Demi  on  her  plans  to  bm 
feed  all  her  future  children.  And  while  we're  a, 
so  do  we. 

"Cheers  to  Christopher  Hitchens, 
Linda  McCoy  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  1 
happens  to  be  a  favorite  phrase  of  j 
Hitchens 's,  but  we're  not  sure  that  he  will  at 
with  Ms.  McCoy 's  letter,  which  seems  to  imk 
that  Oliver  North  should  be  executed.  "If 
[Oliver  North]  had  committed  his  cot 
actions  in  any  country  but  ours,  he  would  h 
been  incarcerated,  hanged  from  the  gallows, 
put  in  front  of  a  firing  squad."  As  it  is,  h 
running  for  the  Senate.  Many  would  say  tha, 
punishment  enough.  And,  finally,  Michael 
commends  Ann  Louise  Bardach's  intervi 
with  Castro  (March)  and  adds,  "We  are 
human  beings  who  awake  to  the  brightness 
the  same  sun  and  share  the  brilliance  of 
same  moon." Quite. 


■ 


Correction 


In  the  April  issue  of 

Vanity  Fair,  a  picture  from 

Jack  Nicholson 's  family  album 

was  inadvertently  cropped  during  satellite 

transmission  to  Vanity  Fair's  printers. 

We  apologize  to  readers  and  to 

Jack  Nicholson.  Here  is  the  picture  again. 

It  shows  the  youngjack  with 

grandmother  Mud  (center),  his  aunt, 

Lorraine  Smith  (left),  and  his  mother,  June, 

in  Bel  mar.  New  Jersey. 
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Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  tn 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phod 
number  to:  The  Editor.  Vanity  Fair.  35j 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  New  Yofl 
1 001 7.  The  letters  chosen  for  publication  ma] 
be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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What   does    beautiful    skin    thrive   on? 
Before   you    answer,    take   a    deep    breath 
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■  It  rushes  energy  and  radiance  to  your  complexion.  It  makes  your  skin 
feel  firmer.  More  supple.  It  smooths  out  fine  lines.  Unfortunately  after 
the  tender  age  of  20,  our  skin's  oxygen  content  begins  to  diminish.  By 
30,  up  to  25%  is  lost  and  by  40,  as  much  as  50%  is  gone.  ■ 
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hen  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Corporation 
decides  to  "do"  the  19th  centu- 
ry, it  decides  to  do  it  with  the 
utmost  punctiliousness.  I  was 
drinking  in  the  verdant  scenery 
of  its  new  production  "Middle- 
march"  when  I  almost  started 
from  my  chair.  There,  as  plain 
as  day,  was  a  red  squirrel. 
There  haven't  been  any  red 
squirrels  in  England  since  I 
was  a  lad.  The  gray  squirrels 
came— it  was  always  believed 
that  they  had  somehow  been 
brought  with  an  American  cir- 
cus—and in  short  order  drove 
all  the  little  russet  creatures 
away.  Gray  squirrels  are  mean, 
street-smart,    and    wised-up. 


Folklore 

held  that,  when  tangling  with  the  red 
squirrels,  they  used  their  larger  and 
stronger  back  claws  to  rake  and  castrate 
them.  Anyway,  it  wasn't  long  before  the 
squirrels  of  my  nursery,  the  pert  and 
sweet  squirrels  from  Beatrix  Potter's 
Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin— the  ones  which 
never  hurt  a  fly  and  were  an  ornament 
to  the  woodland— had  been  chivied  and 
bullied  from  the  glades  and  spinneys  by 
the  predatory  gray  guys  with  big  shoul- 
ders who  talked  out  of  the  sides  of  their 
mouths.  Only  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  Queen  Victoria  died  and  where 
you  can  still  see  a  few  glimpses  of  rural 
England,  did  the  red  squirrels  survive, 
protected  by  a  stretch  of  water  from  the 
gray-dominated  mainland.  In  the  50s  an 
obscure  novelist  wrote  a  sentimental 
book  entitled  The  Last  Red  Squirrel, 
which  used  the  demise  of  our  neater, 
sweeter,  more  refined  squirrels  as  a 
metaphor  for  the  overwhelming  of  En- 
glish culture  by  mass-produced,  vio- 
lence-oriented Americanization. 

Finding  some  red  squirrels  for  authen- 
ticity is  just  the  sort  of  perfectionist 
touch,  like  the  loving  care  expended  on 
costumes,  stagecoaches,  architecture, 
and  speech  patterns,  that  Americans  ex- 
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Prime  aspect:  Helen  Mir 

who  as  Jane  Tenni 

brings  true  Brit  grit  to  I 

this  spring  with  the  tl 

series  of  "Prime  Suspe 
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AND  MIDDLEMARCH' 

With  two  new  acclaimed 

television  series,  "Middlemarch" 

and  "Prime  Suspect," 

Americans  will  see  both  faces 

of  the  British  lion: 

the  Queen  s  sylvan  country  and 

the  yob  s  grimy  turf 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 


pect  of  the  BBC.  Or,  rather,  that  they  ex- 
pect of  Masterpiece  Tlieatre.  Tom  Wolfe, 
that  great  foe  of  cultural  Anglophilia, 
once  observed  that  the  three-M  mar- 


riage of  Mobi  1  and  Mas- 
terpiece and  Mystery! 
meant  that  PBS  stood 
not  for  Public,  Broad- 
casting Service  but  for 
"Petroleum's  British  Sub- 
sidiary." He  mocked  the 
leather  armchair,  the 
nostalgia  and  affectation, 
the  yearning  for  a  touch 
of  "class."  In  many  ways 
he  was  right;  Masterpiece 
Tlieatre  presented  En- 
gland as  a  sort  of  eter- 
nal theme  park,  populat- 
ed by  deferential  ser- 
vants ("Upstairs,  Down- 
stairs") and  colonials 
with  calcified  upper  lips 
("The  Jewel  in  the 
Crown").  British  Air- 
ways and  the  British 
Tourist  Authority  contin- 
ually minister  to  the  im- 
pression this  creates,  by 
enticing  Americans  to 
come  and  visit  a  Beef- 
fantasy,  complete  with 
Dickensian  fogs  and  pubs  with  Dr.  Wat- 
son propped  up  in  the  corner.  Indeed,  if 
it  weren't  for  the  tourist  trade  the  British 
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might  already  have  got- 
ten rid  of  their  monar- 
chy. Certainly,  its  role  as 
a  magnet  for  dollar-bear- 
ing visitors  is  one  of  the 
prime  unofficial  justifica- 
tions for  keeping  the 
House  of  Windsor  show 
on  the  road. 

The  gullible  Ameri- 
can who  still  makes  the 
trip  in  search  of  red- 
squirrel  England  is  liable 
to  a  shock.  The  gray 
squirrels  are  everywhere 
—football  hooligans,  feral  children,  aids- 
ridden  derelicts,  and  hordes  of  hookers 
and  muggers.  "The  Yob  Society"  is  the 
phrase  you  hear  from  concerned  sociol- 
ogists and  middle-class  politicians  as 
they  peer  into  a  grimy  future.  So  it  was 
clever  of  PBS  to  grab  hold  of  Helen 
Mirren,  as  she  has  led  us  on  a  protract- 
ed tour  of  gray-squirrel  England  in  three 
long  and  crunchy  series  of  "Prime  Sus- 
pect," the  third  of  which  is  to  be  shown 
for  four  weeks  beginning  on  April  28. 

Probably  nothing  was  more  essential 
to  the  red-squirrel  image  than  the  old  as- 
pect of  the  British  bobby,  either  the  rural 
constable,  pedaling  his  bike  through 
some  idyllic  county  setting  on  the  way 
to  the  vicarage,  or  the  imperturbable  cop 
on  a  London  beat— his  amazing  unarmed 
presence  a  source  of  reassurance  to  the 
solid  citizen.  Not  so  with  the  squad  at 
Detective  Inspector  Jane  Tennison's  po- 
lice station.  Here  is  a  world  of  brimming 
ashtrays,  cheap  suits,  sweaty  armpits, 
greasy  chips,  and  bad  shaves.  The 
denizens  are  crude  racists,  sexists,  homo- 
phobes,  shakedown  artists,  and  hard- 
porn  fanciers.  And  that's  just  the  police. 

It  is  a  very  American  world,  if  you'll 
pardon  my  saying  so.  Not  only  do  the 
three  long  narratives  feature  the  modish 
topics  of  sexual  discrimination,  racism, 
and  gaydom,  complete  with  their  work- 
place context,  but  the  whole  argot  is  bor- 
rowed from  cop  serials  made  in  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York  and  aired  on  British 
TV.  London  policemen  and  women  are 
heard  discussing  "what  went  down  to- 
day," and  describing  people  and  things 
as  "off  the  wall,"  and  yelling  "Let's  go 
for  it."  In  the  new  series,  Helen  Mirren 
even  has  a  brief  affair  with  an  American 
expert  on  serial  killers,  and  un-English 
phrases  such  as  "We  have  to  talk"  are 
uttered.  Have  things  gone  so  far  that 
people  in  London  are  now  babbling 
about  their  "relationships"? 

In  one  respect,  though,  this  is  the 
least  American  police  show  you'll  ever 
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Bobby  language:  Jane  Tennison 

confronts  Sergeant  Bill  Otley, 

played  by  Tom  Bell,  while  investigating 

Soho's  flourishing  hustler  trade 

in  the  third  series  of  "Prime  Suspect." 


The  denizens  are  crude  racists, 
sexists,  homophobes,  shakedown 
artists,  and  hard-porn  fanciers. 
And  that's  just  the  police. 


see.  There  is  no  violence,  by  which  I 
mean  that  there  is  much  rape,  both  het- 
erosexual and  homosexual,  and  kidnap- 
ping and  torture  and  dismemberment 
and  quite  a  lot  of  murder,  but  in  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Greek  tragedians,  it  all  oc- 
curs offstage.  There  are  no  car  chases; 
there  is  no  gunplay.  Nary  a  knife  is 
pulled.  When  a  punch  is  thrown  in  the 
second  episode,  it  really  is  like  a  blow  in 
the  face.  Yet  the  atmosphere  of  violence 
and  menace  is  unremitting.  This  is  due 
to  the  near-faultless  acting  of  Ms.  Mir- 
ren, whose  performance  has  an  invisible 
quality  to  it.  You  don't  notice  that  she's 
acting  at  all,  and  you  can  forget  (unlike 
with,  say,  Debra  Winger  or  Meryl 
Streep)  that  you  have  ever  seen  her  be- 
fore. I  even  forgot  that  I'd  seen  her 
romping  naked  through  Caligula,  and 
had  to  go  out  and  rent  it  all  over  again 
just  to  remind  myself. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  played  a 
policewoman,"  says  Mirren,  "but  I 
wouldn't  say  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
played  a  character  like  her.  In  fact,  the 
character  I  have  played  that  is  closest  to 
her  is  Lady  Macbeth."  Tough  though 
that  lady's  life  undoubtedly  was,  and 
fast  and  loose  though  her  attitude  to- 
ward law  and  order  may  have  been,  she 
never  had  to  console  a  policeman  who'd 
been  bitten  by  a  male  hooker  with  aids, 
or  attend  exhumations  and  autopsies 
that  made  strong  men  lurch  and  vomit, 
or  have  an  off-duty  affair  with  a  black 
colleague  and  tell  him  very  bluntly  that 


he'd  better  keep  his  mouth  shut  about  it. 
Perhaps  it  helps  that  Mirren  lives  in  Los 
Angeles  with  the  director  Taylor  Hack- 
ford,  who  made  An  Officer  and  a  Gen- 
tleman. It  gives  her  a  cultural  edge  in 
the  mid-Atlantic  world  of  TV,  and  per- 
haps also  in  the  fictional  setting  of 
"Prime  Suspect,"  where  the  officers  are 
anything  but.  Rare  is  the 
male  superior  in  this  series 
whose  neck  is  not  wider  than 
his  head.  In  one  scene,  the 
open  secret  of  Freemasonry 
within  the  Metropolitan  P6- 
lice  is  bluntly  mentioned:  the 
unofficial  freemasonry  of  the 
macho  network  is  the  whole 
theme  of  the  trilogy. 

The  landscape  is  unre- 
lievedly  bleak.  In  the  first  se- 
ries a  lockup  garage  is  used  as  a  psy- 
chopath's torture  chamber.  In  the  second 
a  backyard  in  a  black  slum  is  found  to  be 
a  burial  ground.  And  finally,  in  this  new 
series,  a  flyblown  railway  terminal  is  the 
preying  point  for  those  who  devour  run- 
away children.  Suspects  live  in  firetrap 
walk-ups  or  gritty,  windswept  housing 
projects.  Abandoned  mills  and  factories, 
scuzzy  seaside  trailer  parks,  sinister 
amusement  arcades  -these  are'  the  set- 
tings. When  a  badly  decomposed  corpse 
is  found  on  a  golf  course,  the  brief  excur- 
sion into  the  sylvan  is  almost  like— well— 
a  breath  of  fresh  air.  And  the  characters! 
No  English  charm  here,  no  teddy  bears 
or  foxhounds  or  witty  repartee.  The  peo- 
ple are  surly,  cynical,  resentful,  and 
greedy,  or  when  they  are  not  (like  the 
West  Indian  parents  of  a  youth  who  dies 
in  police  custody),  they  are  about  to  get 
the  shaft.  The  second-most-memorable 
face  in  the  new  series  belongs  to  David 
Thewlis,  who  plays  a  snarling,  whining, 
crafty  pervert  -a  fixer  in  Soho's  flourish- 
ing hustler  trade.  As  with  his  stellar  per- 
formance in  Mike  Leigh's  Naked,  Thew- 
lis gives  us  the  wised-up,  gone-wrong 
tones  of  junk  Britain. 

So,  though  British  products  continue 
to  dominate  Public  Broadcasting's  dra- 
ma schedule,  the  Anglophile  cliches  are 
much  less  predictable  than  they  used  to 
be.  The  millions  who  tuned  in  to  see 
"House  of  Cards"  last  year  were  watch- 
ing a  drama  about  the  Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments all  right— but  a  drama  in  which  a 
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British  prime  minister  conspires  to  com- 
mit murder.  The  screenwriter  in  that  in- 
stance was  Andrew  Davies,  who  also 
adapted  George  Eliot's  Middlemarch  for 
the  BBC,  which  is  to  be  shown  on  PBS 
in  six  weekly  episodes  starting  on  April 
10.  I  had  a  chat  with  Davies  about  con- 
trasting English  and  American  styles. 

"Well,  I  find— though  I've  never 
worked  for  American  television— that 
American  made-for-TV  movies  and  Amer- 
ican serials  are  glossy  and  smoothed-out 
and  bland  and  simplified.  The  great  ex- 
ception in  my  memory  was  Washington 
Behind  Closed  Doors,  which  I  thought 
was  just  wonderful  and  which  I  daresay 
had  a  subliminal  influence  on  the  way  I 
did  'House  of  Cards'  and  'To  Play  the 
King.'  Sometimes  you  get  a  British  com- 
mercial-TV effort  that  tries  to  copy  the 
U.S.-type  mini-series  or  Movie  of  the 
Week,  but  they  never  quite  work." 

Do  the  makers  of  British  serials  have 
the  American  market  in  mind  when  they 
decide  what  to  make,  or  how  to  make  it? 
"I  think  that  perhaps  some  producers  or 
heads  of  design  departments  may  be  a 
bit  like  that,  but  actually  the  BBC  rather 
grandly  assumes  that  Americans  will  be 
interested  in  the  way 
we  choose  to  do  it. 
PBS  does  tend  to  come 
along  and  look  at  the 
scripts  and  things  like 
that  at  a  later  stage,  but 
they  don't  seem  to 
want  to  interfere." 

Though  "Middle- 
march"  does  some- 
thing to  restore  the  im- 
age of  red-squirrel  En- 
gland, with  its  lovingly 
observed  dray  horses 
and  pewter  beer  mugs 
and  sheepdogs  and 
stovepipe  hats,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
jovial,  red-faced  squires  and  pale,  melan- 
choly curates,  the  fact  is  that  George 
Eliot,  too,  depicts  a  great  deal  of 
squalor  and  misery.  In  this  highly  ac- 
claimed series  no  less  than  the  book, 
there  are  echoes  and  rumbles  of  class 
warfare  in  the  land.  Again,  the  chief 
agency  is  that  of  a  strong  and  intelligent 
woman,  with  the  signal  difference  that 
whereas  Detective  Inspector  Tennison  is 
out  for  herself,  and  willing  to  trample 
her  colleagues  to  get  her  own  way, 
Dorothea  Brooke  is  motivated  by  in- 
tense feelings  of  social  and  spiritual  up- 
lift. (The  period,  incidentally,  is  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  set  up  London's 
first  police  force.  "Peeler,"  indeed,  was 
an  early  semi-affectionate  folk  term  for 


The  Law,  surviving  into  the  current  cen- 
tury along  with  "bobby"— which  had  the 
same  root— and  "rozzer,"  before  being 
replaced  in  our  own  fine  day  by  the  all- 
purpose  phrase  "the  filth.") 

As  a  television  project,  Middlemarch 
has  the  huge  advantage  of  having  been 
written  as  a  serial  novel  for  monthly 
publication.  "It's  a  great  help,"  says  An- 
drew Davies,  whose  only  previous  adap- 
tation of  Victorian  literature  was  one 
Dickens  short  story.  "You  can  see  that 
though  George  Eliot  'goes  longer'  with 
certain  individual  stories  and  -scenes 
than  we  would  do,  she  always  gives  a 


Scenes  would  begin  with  open 
French  windows,  country-house  lawns, 
and  restrained  drawing  rooms. 
The  words  "Anyone  for  tennis?" 
could  still  be  heard. 
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Reverend  Edward 
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with  Juliet  Aubrey, 

who  plays 

Dorothea  Brooke, 

the  reformist 

heroine 

of  George  Eliot's 

Middlemarch. 


good  chunk  of  each  theme  and  each 
character  in  every  episode— and  usually 
manages  a  cliff-hanger  at  the  end  of 
each  section.  So  there's  no  need  to  con- 
trive too  much." 

Tough  though  things  are  for  the  cot- 
tagers, peasants,  and  debtors  in  Middle- 
march,  the  novel  is  soaked  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  impending  reform  and  in- 
novation. Science  and  industry  and 
medicine  are  in  the  process  of  beginning 
to  revolutionize  Middlemarch.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  mental  and  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  "Prime  Suspect,"  where  every- 
body seems  to  be  on  the  dole  or  on  the 
fiddle  and  where  income  is  made  chiefly 
by  pornography  and  prostitution.  In  or- 
der to  film  "Middlemarch"  with  any 
hope  of  authenticity,  the  BBC  had  to 


scour  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  some  landscape 
that  had  not  been  trammeled  by  high- 
ways, electricity  towers.  Burger  Kings 
and  nuclear-waste  dumps.  The  back- 
drops of  "Prime  Suspect"  could  have 
been  any  city  in  the  country. 

What,  if  anything,  does  this  tell  us 
about  the  continuing  hold  of  British 
made  programs  on  American  "quality" 
TV?  Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  liter- 
ary tradition  itself;  Dickens  and  Eliot 
and  Shakespeare  are  members  of  the 
American  canon,  and  likely  to  survive 
all  attempts  at  making  college  reading 
lists  more  "relevant" 
and  "exciting."  But  that 
in  itself  doesn't  mean 
that  Brits  have  to  make 
the  shows,  or  put  up 
the  money  that  they  fa- 
mously don't  have.  So 
there  must  be  an  ele- 
ment of  deference  in 
the  relationship,  com- 
bined with  an  unspo- 
ken division  of  labor. 
You  cast  them  and 
write  them  and  pro- 
duce them,  and  we'll  fall  over  ourselves 
to  purchase  them  and  praise  them.  A 
highly  satisfactory  arrangement,  at  any 
rate  from  the  British  point  of  view,  and 
one  that  allows  them  to  "have"  the  cake 
(of  being  considered  more  polished  and 
fastidious)  while  "eating"  it  too  (Helen 
Mirren  took  her  immense  fee  from  Bob 
Guccione's  Caligula  and  used  it  to  buy  a 
hundred-acre  wooded  retreat  in  Scot- 
land—not all  that  far  from  the  ancestral 
home  of  Lady  Macbeth). 

Loamshire,  the  setting  of  Middlemarch, 
was  the  fictional  county  ridiculed  by  the 
great  Kenneth  Tynan  when  he  set  out  on 
his  one-man  crusade  to  reform  the  En- 
glish drama.  He  was  writing  at  a  time 
when  red-squirreldom  was  still  in  vogue, 
and  when  scenes  would  begin  with  open 
French  windows,  country-house  lawns, 
and  restrained  drawing  rooms.  The  words 
"Anyone  for  tennis?"  could  still  be  heard. 
Tynan  wrote  that,  no  matter  what  the 
cost  in  social  and  theatrical  and  cinematic 
"standards,"  Loamshire  must  be  de- 
stroyed. Well,  now  it  has  been.  Those 
English  fantasias  of  manners  and  breed- 
ing come  from  an  ethereal  region  that  is 
as  remote  from  British  experience  as  it 
once  was  from  the  American.  The  gray 
squirrels,  culturally  speaking,  completed 
their  hostile  takeover.  The  cleverness  of  a 
Helen  Mirren  is  that  she's  a  closet  red 
squirrel,  still  managing  to  beat  the  others 
at  their  own  game.  □ 
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THE  MOYNIHAN 


When  the  eccentric 
Daniel  Patrick  Moyniha 
became 
chairman  of  the 
Senate  s  most 
powerful  committee, 

he  got  the 
bully  pulpit  he  had  always 

White  House  s  dismay. 
BY  ELKt^SHAUGHNESSY 

All  the  stuffy  might  of  Capi- 
tol Hill  is  concentrated  in 
this  chamber,  the  base  of 
operations  for  a  commit- 
tee that  controls  almost  all 
of  the  taxes  and  much  of 
the  spending  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  are  virtually  inter- 
changeable, white  men  in  gray  suits:  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  pro-life  or  pro- 
choice,  northerner  or  southerner,  they 


Despite  his  Sawyeresq  ue  irrevereric 

New  York's  Democratic  settati 

Pat  Moynihan,  doesn't  whitewash  tru 

1       .  for  the  president — or  anyon 
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look  and  sound  alike.  Except  for  the 
chairman,  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  of  New  York,  who  is  en- 
throned at  the  center  of  the  raised 
wooden  horseshoe  that  dominates  the 
large  hearing  room. 

As  an  expert  witness  wades  into  de- 
tails of  the  gross  deficiencies  of  the  So- 
cial Security  system,  Moynihan's  hands 
fly  up  into  the  air  (disgusted  resigna- 
tion!), or  his  head  jerks  backward 
(shock  and  surprise!),  or  some  incoher- 
ent,  explosive  sound  (outraged  agree- 

lllustration  by  RISKO 


ment?)  issues  from  his  almost  feminine, 
rosebud  mouth.  White  hair  falls  in  a 
long,  straight,  boyish  lock  across  his 
forehead  as  he  leans  toward  his  micro- 
phone to  interject  in  the  sly  staccato  that 
is  unlike  any  pattern  of  speech  allowed 
to  modern-day  politicians.  In  the  slug- 
gish, dispassionate  context  of  official 
Washington,  the  effect  is  weirdly  com- 
pelling, like  watching  someone  with  in- 
tellectual Tourette's  syndrome. 

Later  that  week,  at  a  full-court  com- 
mittee hearing,  a  less  agitated  Moynihan 
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down  magisterial!)  al  a  troil  b  ol 
jvel  witnesses  Secretary  ol  State 
•ll  (  hristopher,  Secretary  ol  the 
ii  \  l  loyd  Bentsen,  and  I  s  rrade 
tentative  Mickey  Kantoi  (  hristo 
invited  by  Moynihan  to  begin  the 
listration's  testimony,  defers  ii> 
en,  the  previous  chairman  ol  this 
liil  committee  It's  an  elaborate  bil 
ashington  protocol,  the  kind  of 
.•s\  in  which  Moynihan  himself  in- 
,  w  ith  great  frequency  \itci  Bent- 
as  given  Ins  testimony,  however. 
lairman  chooses  to  let  .1  little  air 
'  the  secretary  ol  state, 
icretary  Christopher,  have  you  got 
inn  now'"  he  inquires  silkily,  full 
pek  solicitude.  "Are  you  in  the 
'"  Delighted  titters  from  a  jaded 
ice  of  bureaucrats,  staffers,  and 
isis.  none  of  whom  expect  much 
ainment  from  a  Senate  hearing. 
I  of  whom  know  that  the  Finance 
niltee  has  become  the  liveliest  ad 
.•  Hill 

id  loses  the  theater.""  says  Moyni- 
daughter,  Maura.  The  senator's 
ide  describes  his  boss  as  "perfor- 
B  art."  It  is  impossible  to  know- 
much  deliberation  or  self-mock- 
pes  into  Pat  Moynihan's  dramatic 
ion  of  Pat  Moynihan.  Critics  have 
sted  it's  shuck,  and  not  getting  any 
1  .is  time  passes,  but  those  who 
known  him  for  decades  say  this  is 
y  the  way  he's  always  been,  it 
lis  purpose  to  blend  into  his  envi- 
ent."  says  a  longtime  friend. 
Washington,  Moynihan's  bow-tied 
•ss  has  worked  for  him.  "Every 
ler  a  tall,  gray-haired  [sic]  former 
ird  professor  spends  several  weeks 
old  one-room  schoolhouse  in  Pin- 
Corners  [in  upstate  New  York], 
ig  in  distinctive  prose  another 
filled  with  original  thought  about 
uiiional  law  or  the  rising  propor- 
rf  children  raised  in  single-parent 
ies,"  intoned  the  1993  Almanac  of 
'can  Politics.  "He  is  Senator  Daniel 
:k  Moynihan.  the  kind  of  philoso- 
politician  who  the  Founding  Fa- 
hoped  would  people  the  Senate 
igh  (lies  might  have  been  surprised 
ve  one  spring,  as  Moynihan  did. 
the  Manhattan  slum  of  Hell's 
en  " 

t  when  Washington  realized  that  its 
CCentric  was  in  line  to  succeed 
en  as  I  mance  Committee  chair- 
a  serious  power  job  there  was  a 
live  paroxysm  of  concern.  Moyni- 
as  'quirky";  he  didn't  have  a  strong 
tive  record,  the  fey  profeSSOl  would 


hold  in  •  own 
p.u  1    in    the    House     Ui 
I  ).ui  Roitenkcm  iki    \  top  official  in  the 
1  ledgling  (  linton  w  hite  House  chimed 
in  w ith  .1  singularly  undiplomatic  1 
///mis  Michael  Kiainei  thai    Moynihan 
supported  Bob  Kerrey  during  the  pri- 
maries   He  s  not  one  ol  us.  and  he  can  t 
control  Finance  like  Bentsen  did    lies 
cantankerous,  but  he  couldn't  obstruct  us 

even  if  he  wanted  In  We'll  roll 

OVd  him  if  we  have  to ." 

By  now,  the  White  House  and  the 
Washington  establishment  knows  that 
Pat  Moynihan  is  perfectly  capable  of 
pushing  through  legislation,  or  of  dig- 
ging in  his  heels  He  can  shepherd  the 
disparate  and  powerful  members  of  the 
relatively  conservative  Finance  Commit- 
tee toward  compromise  He  has  an  ex- 
cellent working  relationship  with  the  sul- 
furous  Republican  leader.  Bob  Dole. 
With  the  announced  departure  of  Ma- 
jority  Leader  George  Mitchell.  Moyni- 
han may  well  emerge  as  the  most  pow- 
erful man  in  the  Senate.  On  kev  legisla- 
tion, including  health-care  reform,  he 
can  call  the  shots. 

And  so.  far  from  rolling  right  over 
him.  the  administration  has  been  on  the 
hop.    running   up   to   Capitol    Hill   for 


mli, in 
prono 

ized  <  l in' 

lance    to    deal    with    welt  in     i 

"the  cl. titer  ol  campaign  promises  being 
tossed  out  the  window  watching  help- 
lessK  M  nihan  became  the  first 
Democratic  leader  t<»  call  foi  a  special 
prosecutoi  on  the  Whitewatei  scandal. 

\  formei  Moynihan  aide,  asked  about 
the  chairman's  relationship  with  the  pres 

ident,   does   a    prellv    good    imitation    ol 

Marlon  Brando's  Godfather:  "Clinton, 
he  doesn't  show  respect  He's  ignorant 
He  shoulda  said.  Senator.  I  read  your 
book  .  .  "  Though  the  president  has 
been  learning  to  show  proper  respect. 
there  is  still  a  clash  of  radically  different 
sensibilities;  Moynihan's  dry.  bree/\.  un- 
sentimental stv  le  is  the  polar  opposite  of 
Clinton's  moist,  mushy,  talk-show  ap- 
proach. Ask  the  president  whether  he  is 
well  and  he's  not  ltkelv  to  answer,  as 
Mov  nihan  might.  "Given  the  state  of  the 
Republic,  quite  well,  thank  you." 

Finally,  further  complicating  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  White  House,  there 
are  the  scars  Moynihan  bears  from  his 
early  years  in  Washington,  scars  inflict- 
ed bv  the  same  breed  of  liberal  activist 
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that  has  returned  to  take  a  measure  of 
power  in  the  piebald  administration  of 
Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton.  Moynihan 
"thought  he'd  driven  a  stake  through 
their  hearts,"  says  the  head  of  a  neocon- 
servative  think  tank.  "They're  back." 

Donna  Shalala,  Clinton's  secretary  of 
health  and  human  services,  is  one  of 
"them."  (As,  in  an  honorary  sense,  is 
the  First  Lady,  by  virtue  of  her  close 
connection  with  Marian  Wright  Edel- 
man  and  the  Children's  Defense  Fund.) 
Shalala  and  Moynihan  have  already  had 
a  couple  of  run-ins  on  an  issue  that's 
getting  bigger  by  the  moment:  welfare 
reform.  The  White  House,  and  most  es- 
pecially Mrs.  Clinton,  sees  health-care 
reform  as  the  top  priority.  The  chairman 
disagrees. 

He  will  do  his  best  to  give  President 
Clinton  what  he,  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han, deems  a  responsible— and  viable 
health-care  bill.  ("Pat  is  not  enamored 
of  lost  causes,"  says  his  friend  Frank 
Mankiewicz,  the  vice-chairman  of  Hill 
and  Knowlton.)  But  what  he  wants  in 
return  is  welfare  reform,  and  he  simply 
cannot  understand  why  the  White 
House  has  been  keeping  him  waiting. 

The  senator  won't  attack  Clinton  di- 
rectly; he  takes  great  pride  in  his  record 
as  a  patriot  who  has  served  in  the  Cabi- 
net or  subcabinet  of  four  presidents.  In- 
stead, he  has  insisted  that  the  problem 
lies  with  the  "new  appointees"  at 
H.H.S.,  and  has  taunted  Secretary  Sha- 
lala mercilessly  and  publicly.  But  when 
he  accused  the  administration  of  using 
the  welfare  issue  as  "boob  bait  for  the 
bubbas,"  he  was  warning  them  to  get  se- 
rious. For  three  decades  he's  been  think- 
ing about  welfare,  about  the  effect  it  has 
had  on  the  American  family  and  on  our 
society.  He  sees  welfare  reform  not  just 
as  a  technical  problem— though  it  surely 
is  one— but  also  as  a  statement  of  our 
values.  And,  unlike  virtually  any  other 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  he's  actually 
been  on  welfare. 

It  is  now  part  of  the  Moynihan  myth 
that  New  York's  senior  senator  sprang 
"from  the  Manhattan  slum  of  Hell's 
Kitchen."  For  a  few  years,  while  Pat 
was  in  college,  his  mother,  Margaret, 
did  run  a  bar  in  that  neighborhood,  but 
the  reality  of  his  early  years  was  much 
more  complicated,  and  perhaps,  for  a 
child,  especially  the  oldest  child,  more 
harrowing.  In  1937,  when  he  was  10,  the 
bottom  fell  out  of  Pat's  comfortably 
middle-class  world.  His  father,  John 
Moynihan.  an  advertising  copywriter, 
disappeared  just  up  and  left.  The  same 
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year,  his  mother's  affluent  midwestern 
family  lost  their  home  in  a  flood.  That 
was  when  Margaret  Moynihan  and  her 
three  children  went  on  welfare,  until 
Margaret  found  her  feet.  Her  brief  sec- 
ond marriage,  to  a  much  older  man, 
provided   temporary   financial   security 

'It  isn't  his  purpose 
to  blend  into 
his  environment/' 
says  a  longtime  friend. 


In  1992,  Pat  Moynihan,  who  supported 
Bob  Kerrey  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination,  appeared  with  the  Nebraska 
senator  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 


and  a  grand  house  in  Kitchawan,  a  sub- 
urb in  wealthy  Westchester  County,  but 
one  suspects  at  some  emotional  cost. 
The  rest  of  Pat's  youth  would  be  a 
struggle  as  his  mother  moved  her  fami  ly 
from  one  neighborhood  to  another  as 
the  job  market  dictated. 

Pat  Moynihan  is  not  given  to  the  psy- 
chological navel-gazing  of  our  age.  He 
doesn't  talk  about  what  happened.  Even 
his  daughter  says  she  knows  only  the 
sketchiest  outlines  of  the  story.  The  sen- 
ator has  left  his  inner  child  as  far  be- 
hind as  he  possibly  can,  and,  since 
Moynihan  is  now  one  of  the  five  or  six 
most  important  men  in  Washington, 
that  is  pretty  far  indeed.  Funny  thing 
about  childhood,  though.  It  does  make 
you,  and  it  does  shape  you,  and  it  does 
tend  to  pop  out  at  the  most  inappropri- 
ate moments. 

Take  the  interview  Moynihan  gave 
Rolling  Stone  reporter  Timothy  Crouse 
in  1976,  during  his  first  campaign  for  the 
Senate.   "What  sort  of  background  do 


you  come  from?"  the  candidate  askei 
the  journalist.  Crouse  confessed  it  wa 
"upper  middle  class."  "Aaaaaah,"  sail 
Moynihan.  "A  rich  Harvard  kid.  Or,  a 
we  used  to  say  where  I  come  from, 
rich  college  fuck."  This  from  a  man  wh 
had  already  wielded  his  influence  in  th 
Nixon  White  House,  served  as  ambas- 
sador to  India  and  the  U.N.,  and  wai 
speaking  from  the  Harvard  Faculty  Club] 
as  a  tenured  professor  of  that  university. 
But  for  the  abrupt  departure  of  his  fa- 
ther, Moynihan  himself  might  have  beenl 
a  well-off,  if  not  a  rich,  Harvard  kid.  A| 
month  interviewing  a  cross  section  o; 
the    senator's    vast    acquaintance    is    al 
month  spent  hearing  the  same  word  over| 
and  over  again:  brilliant. 

Had  he  remained  in  academia,  Moy 
nihan's  intellectual 
light  would  shine 
rather  less  brightly. 
He  has  a  phenom- 
enal memory  and 
can  process  enor- 
mous amounts  of  in- 
formation, but  his 
strength  has  been  in 
popularizing  the  ideas 
of  others,  rather  than 
in  original  thinking 
or  sustained  scholar- 
ship. In  the  political 
world,  however,  the 
enormity  of  Moynihan's  intellect  is  an 
article  of  faith  graven  in  black  and  white 
by  a  pronouncement  from  George  Will 
that  Moynihan  has  written  more  books 
than  most  senators  have  read.  (Will  is 
also  responsible  for  the  tag  line  most  of- 
ten attached  to  a  second  article  of  faith 
about  Moynihan:  that  he  drinks  to  ex- 
cess. Paraphrasing  Abraham  Lincoln's 
response  to  the  suggestion  that  General 
Grant  was  a  lush.  Will  wrote,  "Find  out 
what  Moynihan  drinks  and  send  a  case 
of  the  stuff  to  the  other  99  senators.") 

A  close  friend.  Senator  Bob  Kerrey 
of  Nebraska,  seems  almost  painfully 
deferential  when  he  talks  about  Moyni- 
han: "I  consider  myself  a  student  of 
Pat's."  Another  fellow  legislator,  Mis- 
souri's senator  John  Danforth,  testifies 
that  Moynihan  "is  very  amenable  to 
other  people's  ideas,"  then  adds  an  un- 
usual (for  a  U.S.  senator)  coda:  "I  nev- 
er have  the  sense  that  my  dumb  ideas 
are  going  to  be  dismissed."  Along  Gucci 
Gulch,  the  corridor  outside  the  Finance 
Committee  offices,  plied  by  expensively 
shod  lobbyists.  Moynihan  has  been 
heard  lecturing  other  senators  on,  say, 
the  reasons  Romania  was  a  model  of 
Stalinist  government.  You  don't  general 
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ly  hear  a  lot  of  bowing  and  scraping  to 
intellect  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  fact,  most 
senators  don't  want  to  appear  too 
pointy-headed.  Bob  Dole  may  be  as 
smart  as  Pat  Moynihan,  says  Frank 
Mankiewicz,  "but  Dole  hides  it.  Pat 
doesn't.  Pat  does  not  care  if  people 
think  he's  highly  intelligent." 

"The  legitimate  question,"  says  a  for- 
mer Moynihan  aide,  after  the  ritual  bow 
to  the  senator's  brainpower,  "is  bril- 
liance in  the  service  of  what0  Lots  of 
times  it's  a  shield,  against  questions  or 
work  or  criticism."  Stephen  Hess,  who 
worked  with  Moynihan  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, enunciates  the  implicit 
threat  most  bluntly:  "The  people  who 
don't  like  Pat  Moynihan  usually  either 
don't  know  him  very  well  or  are  not  up 
to  the  jobs  that  they've  been  given.  .  .  . 
The  only  sort  of  grousing  that  I  have 
ever  heard  about  Pat  comes  from  peo- 
ple who  are  so  clearly  his  intellectual  in- 
feriors." Put  another  way,  those  who  are 
fondest  of  Moynihan  are  the  people 
who  are  willing  to  cede  him  intellectual 
superiority. 

His  relationship  with  Henry  Kissin- 
ger is  instructive  on  that  score.  Arthur 
Klebanoff,  president  of  the  Scott  Mere- 
dith Literary  Agency,  worked  for  Moy- 
nihan in  the  Nixon  White  House.  As 
Klebanoff  describes  it,  national-security 
adviser  Kissinger  had  one  corner  of  the 
West  Wing  basement;  Moynihan,  as  do- 
mestic-policy counselor,  had  the  other. 
"Without  exception,  every  time  I  was 
with  Moynihan  and  we  crossed  paths 
with  Kissinger  in  the  corridor  .  .  .  he'd 
say,  'So,  Henry,  what  have  you  done  for 
peace  today?' " 

The  nettling  was  part  of  a  long  and 
complicated  guerrilla  war,  an  emotional 
Vietnam  between  the  two  Harvard  pro- 
fessors-cum-policy  wizards,  in  which 
Moynihan  seems  to  have  played  the 
part  of  the  outmaneuvered  giant.  His 
frustration  fairly  leaps  from  the  pages 
of  his  memoir  of  his  days  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  by  which 
time  Kissinger  was  Gerald  Ford's  secre- 
tary of  state  and  therefore  Moynihan's 
boss.  "I  knew  [Kissinger],"  Moynihan 
writes,  "as  someone  of  considerably 
greater  ability  than  my  own,  largely  in 
the  matter  of  energy,  which  is  what 
matters  most  in  government.  He  slept 
four  hours  and  worked  twenty.  Thus  he 
was  twice  the  man  I  was.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  was  not  his  inferior  and  I  knew 
that  also." 

This  strange  relationship  permeates 
the  book  (rivaled  only  in  importance  by 
Moynihan's   obsession   with    The   New 


York  Times,  which  continues  to  this  1 
the  senator  reportedly  calls  editoi 
page  editor  Howell  Raines  once  a  \\J 
for  a  "policy  mind-meld").  Discu 
his  decision  to  leave  the  U.N..  Mo\ 
han  writes  that  staying  in  his  job  w 
have  entailed  sacrificing  his  tenure  ;j 
professor  of  government  at  Harvj 
which  "would  ineluctably  alter  our  vJ 
ing  relationship.  I  would  no  longer 
[Kissinger's]  equal.  ...  He  knew  l 
and  I  knew  it;  and  he  knew  that  I  ki 
He  would  not  be  able  to  help  himsell 

Harvard  tenure  is  a  prestigious  harl 
which   Moynihan  had   struggled 
reach,  and  it  says  much  about 
driven  nature  that  he  was  willing  to  i 
blistering  political  fire  in  order  to  run 
the  Senate  in  1976.  A  former  aide  < 
Moynihan  "loves  seeing  enemies.'1 
just  because  Moynihan  was  paranoicl 
didn't  mean  that  they  weren't  out  to 
him.  For  much  of  his  long  career,  he 
under  attack,  weathering  one  storm  c 
to  be  greeted  by  another. 

Today,  at  age  67,  Pat  Moynihan  i: 
close  to  invulnerable  as  he  will  ever 
There  is  no  Kissinger  in  his  life.  Mo 
han  appears  to  think  he's  smarter  tl 
anyone  in  the  Clinton  crew  (when 
new  First  Lady  sent  him  her  Welles 
undergraduate  thesis  on  Saul  Alinsky, 
gave  it  an  A  he  graded  it).  Since  t 
first,  frighteningly  close  Senate  prim 
race,  he's  been  re-elected  twice  by  hi 
margins.  This  fall,  he'll  have  the  ann 
ance  of  a  primary  challenge  from 
Reverend  Al  Sharpton,  but  no  one 
pects  a  serious  threat  (more  than  $ 
million  in  the  campaign  war  chest  is 
mean  security  blanket).  Still,  he's  an 
about  the  race,  says  a  staff  member 

"He's  never  going  to  be  complet 
happy,"  says  his  onetime  press  secret; 
Lance  Morgan,  "because  it's  just  not 
his  nature  to  be  satisfied."  But  the  c< 
sensus  is  that,  in  his  restless,  fretful  w 
Moynihan  is  deriving  immense  satisf 
tion  from  his  exalted  position  as  Final 
Committee  chairman.  On  the  Cha 
Rose  show,  describing  a  visit  to  Saraje 
the  senator  complained  that  he  had  h 
to  go  in  with  the  Canadians;  the  U 
Air  Force  wouldn't  take  him.  "Th 
wouldn't  take  you-  the  powerful  cha 
man'.'"  Rose  marveled.  "I  wasn't  cha 
man  then,"  Moynihan  replied,  wit  he 
missing  a  beat. 

"He's  waited  a  long  time  for  this. 
his  daughter.  "He's  ready,  dammit.  H 
paid  his  dues.  He's  going  to  enjoy  it."  Aj 
he'll  enjoy  it  on  his  own  quirky  terms 

In  the  first  test  of  his  mettle  as  cha 
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man,  as  Moynihan  struggled  to  push 
Bill  Clinton's  1993  budget  through  the 
Senate,  it  became  apparent  that  Bob 
Kerrey  would  be  the  key  vote— the  man 
who  could  save  or  sink  an  imperiled 
presidency.  The  day  before  the  vote, 
while-  the  administration  fulminated  and 
Capitol  Hill  held  its  breath,  Kerrey  left 
his  office  and  went  to  an  afternoon 
showing  of  What's  Love  Got  to  Do  with 
It'.',  the  Tina  Turner  biopic. 

This  act  of  insouciance  was  seen  as 
the  height  of  flakiness,  just  another  ex- 
ample of  why  Kerrey  had  been  nick- 
named "Cosmic  Bob."  But  Kerrey  was 
only  following  instructions.  "I  told  a 
number  of  people  when  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  I  wasn't  going  to  vote 
for  the  budget,"  he  recalls.  "When  I  told 
Senator  Moynihan,  he  said,  'Well,  fine, 
fine,  Tiger.  Go  see  a  movie."  " 

It  was  Moynihan's  wife,  Liz,  who 
dragged  Kerrey  back  to  reality.  "Liz 
called  and  said,  'What'd  he  say?'  I  said. 
'Go  see  a  movie,'  and  she  said,  'Oh 
God,  he  never  says  what  he's  supposed 
to  say.'"  She  then  proceeded  to  tell 
Kerrey  why  he  had  to  cast  his  vote 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  next  day 
Moynihan  pleaded  with  his  friend  to 
"give  me  this  one,"  and  Kerrey  finally 
succumbed. 

Maura  Moynihan  remembers  her  fa- 
ther telling  her,  with  his  usual  flair  for 
the  dramatic,  "We  had  to  save  the  pres- 
idency." Whether  or  not  that  "we"  re- 
ferred to  a  successful  squeeze  play  on 
the  part  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Moynihan, 
Liz  is  among  the  most  powerful  wives 
in  the  Senate.  "Dad  is  completely  de- 
pendent on  my  mom,"  says  their  daugh- 
ter. Liz  was  campaign  manager  for  her 
husband  in  1982  and  1988,  and  when 
Moynihan  announced  that  the  1988  race 
was  the  last  campaign  she  would  run, 
there  was  some  speculation  that  this 
meant  it  was  the  last  campaign  he 
would  run. 

Tall,  elegant,  snowy-haired,  a  perfect 
visual  bookend  to  her  husband.  Liz 
Moynihan  leads  a  somewhat  schizo- 
phrenic existence,  moving  between  her 
nuts-and-bolts  political  work  and  a  rar- 
efied but  intense  scholarship  on  the  gar- 
dens of  Mogul  India.  (She  is  personally 
responsible  for  a  significant  archaeologi- 
cal discovery:  a  garden  built  by  the 
founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.  Emperor 
Babur.  in  1529.)  Maura  Moynihan  has 
neatly  encapsulated  the  appeal  of  India 
to  various  members  of  the  Moynihan 
family.  "When  Dad  was  ambassador  to 
India  I  was  interested  in  the  Hindu  era. 
Mom  was  interested  in  the  Mogul  era 


and  Dad  was  interested  in  the  Raj,"  sh 
once  told  The  Washington  Post. 

There  is  a  bohemian,  not  to  say  ode 
ball,  aspect  to  this  family.  None  of  t!i 
senator's  three  children  holds  a  conven 
tional  job,  and,  according  to  a  famil 
friend,  "it  would  be  a  vast  relief  if  the 
were  doing  better  financially."  Tim.  3' 
who  at  one  point  went  by  the  nam 
"Mendel,"  creates  large  papier-machj 
figures,  one  of  which  is  installed  in  hi 
father's  Senate  office.  Maura,  35,  tht 
only  child  to  get  involved  in  her  father' 
political  life,  has  scattered  her  talent 
around  as  a  singer,  actress,  and  write: 
After  suffering  the  fallout  from  a  bitte 
custody  battle  between  her  husbanci 
John  Avedon,  and  his  first  wife,  Eliza 
beth  (which  included  allegations— sind 
dropped— that  Avedon's  father,  Richan. 
had  molested  one  of  Elizabeth  an] 
John's  two  sons),  Maura  is  divorcin 
John.  She  lives  in  Washington  with  thei' 
child.  Michael,  and  works  on  behalf  c 
the  Dalai  Lama.  The  youngest  Moyn 
han,  John,  is  a  cartoonist. 

The  senator  and  his  wife  largel 
avoid  the  Washington  social  circuil 
with  Liz  spending  as  much  time  as  poj 
sible  at  their  farm  in  upstate  New  Yorlj 
When  her  husband  can  join  her,  whic 
is  less  often  now  that  he's  Financ 
chairman,  his  life  is  "very  stylized,"  ai 
cording  to  their  friend  Charles  Blitze) 
with  a  routine  that  includes  Sundal 
church,  mornings  at  the  typewriter,  anl 
the  absence  of  television  or(  radio.  9 
Washington,  the  pragmatic  Liz  was  th 
driving  force  behind  the  Moynihans'  r< 
cent  move  from  an  elegant  but  inconva 
nient  Capitol  Hill  town  house  to  a  luxtl 
ry  condo.  She  knew  that  the  only  wal 
to  make  the  move  palatable  to  her  ai 
chitecture-loving  husband  would  be  I 
find  a  place  on  the  section  of  Pennsy 
vania  Avenue  that  had  been  recently  r< 
developed  under  a  plan  Moynihan  ha 
been  pushing  since  the  Kennedy  admii 
istration. 

By  most  accounts.  Liz  is  thj 
tougher  of  the  two.  and  quick  to  striw 
in  her  husband's  defense.  One  fries 
of  the  Moynihans'  whispers  the  wor 
"vindictive."  Key  aides  to  the  senate 
end  up  spending  a  great  deal  of  tirn 
at  the  Moynihan  home  and  are  said  t 
serve  al  her  pleasure,  as  well  as  hi 
"Liz's  fair-haired  boy"  is  one  descrf 
lion  applied  to  the  current  director 
the  Finance  Committee  staff.  Lawrenc 
O'Donnell  Jr. 

O'Donnell   is   described   with   othe 
more  colorful  phrases,  which  boggle  t 
mind  only  because  they're  attached 
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the  man  who  runs  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  a  Senate  committee.  "Former 
TV  comedy  writer"  is  one.  "Leather- 
clad  biker"  is  another.  He  jets  between 
Washington.  New  York,  and  L.A..  and 
recently  married  his  actress  girlfriend. 
Kathryn  Harrold,  just  in  time  to  avoid 
becoming  an  unwed  father.  With  his 
hair  sweeping  about  his  shoulders. 
O'Donnell  has  the  air  of  a  pirate  let 
loose  on  the  gray  landscape  of  Capitol 
Hill.  He  rivals  his  boss  for  sheer  im- 
probability. 

No  wonder  the  Clinton  White  House, 
which  despite  the  sex  and  the  saxophone 
has  proved  to  be  as  wonky  and  earnest 
as  any  Washington  administration  in 
memory,  is  in  a  constant  flutter  over 
how  to  handle  Moynihan.  He  doesn't 
play  by  the  rules,  and  he  is  prone  to 
mischief.  "What  was  so  wrong  about 
Les  Aspin?"  he  asked  recently,  as  if  the 
question  had  just  occurred  to  him.  "I 
thought  he  was  a  pretty  good  secretary 
of  defense." 

Being  singular  can  be  played  to  ad- 
vantage. Moynihan  learned  that  les- 
son out  of  necessity  and  at  a  very 
early  age. 

Judging  from  the  bare -bones  descrip- 
tion contained  in  a  biography  by  Doug- 
las Schoen.  the  first  task  for  Pat's  con- 
siderable intelligence  was  making  sure 
no  one  knew  how  much  it  hurt  when  his 
father  left.  How  much  it  hurt  that  he 
was  living  in  ugly,  cold-water  poverty, 
and  shining  shoes  after  school. 

In  a  dark  version  of  Tom  Sawyer  and 
the  hated  task  of  whitewashing  the 
fence,  Pat  created  romance  from  his 
precarious  reality,  and  got  his  more  af- 
fluent pals  to  share  the  "excitement '  of 
being  poor.  "He  invited  his  old  friends 
from  Westchester  to  visit  him  whenever 
they  were  in  an  exploratory  mood  and 
wanted  to  see  how  the  other  half  lived," 
Schoen  writes.  And  later,  when  16 -year- 
old  Pat  was  working  as  a  stevedore, 
"Moynihan  enjoyed  talking  of  work  on 
the  docks  with  his  friends  from  West- 
chester, who  lived  in  a  very  different 
world." 

His  wit.  his  extraordinary  memory, 
and  his  gift  with  language  also  made 
him  stand  out,  even  in  the  company  of 
boys  who'd  had  many  more  advantages. 
At  a  navy  training  course  at  Middlebury 
College,  Pat  Moynihan,  product  of  New 
York  public  schools  and  City  College, 
met  Angus  Deming,  fresh  out  of  An- 
dover  prep.  "It's  hard  to  remember  that 
time  without  Pat,"  Deming  says  of  the 
elite  group.  "He  was  such  a  central  part 


of  our  life.  He  amused  us,  but  he  also 
educated  us.  .  .  .  None  of  us  knew  as 
much  as  he  did— or  as  he  said  he  did." 

Deming  sensed  the  element  of  bluff, 
and  put  it  down  to  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  a  painfully  skinny  kid  from  the 
wrong  side  of  various  tracks.  "Pat  al- 

"Find  out  what  Moynihan 
drinks/'  wrote 
George  Will,  "and  send 
a  case  of  the  stuff 
to  the  other  99  senators/7 


ways  made  sure  everybody  knew  about 
his  longshoreman's  experience.  I  always 
suspected  it  was  mythology— kind  of  a 
macho  way  of  counteracting  that  he 
didn't  look  much  like  a  redoubtable 
sailor,  partly  a  way  of  counteracting  the 
fact  that  most  of  his  friends  were  prep- 
pies. Initially,  and  perhaps  for  quite  a 
while,  he  felt  slightly  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  slightly  superior." 

But  the  feelings  weren't  so  slight.  A 
1945  letter  from  Pat  to  another  friend 
indicated  there  was  a  considerable  chip 
on  that  bony  swaggering  shoulder:  he 
was  "very  jealous  in  a  way  about  how 
satisfied  and  happy  they  [his  preppy 
friends]  are  with  themselves  and  things 
as  they  are.  .  .  .  Nothing  fazes  them. 
They  get  my  ass  by  the  way  they  sit 
there  and  wallow  in  every  kind  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  advantage  our  society 
has  to  offer  and  remain  completely 
spiritually  and  mentally  mediocre, 
while  people  who  really  could  learn  go 
stewing  away  at  CCNY.  .  .  .  [They 
need]  a  good  swift  kick  in  their  blue 
blood  asses.  They  need  to  get  hurt  once 
in  a  while.  They  need  to  get  some  feel- 
ing in  them." 

Moynihan's  animosity  toward  the  chil- 
dren of  privilege— the  "rich  college 
fucks"— would  resurface  in  the  late  1960s, 
when  he  saw  the  anti-war  movement  on 
college  campuses  as  part  of  "a  mindless 
assault  on  the  civic  and  social  order,"  as 
he  has  written,  when  "nihilist  terrorism 
made  its  appearance  as  children  of  the 
upper  middle  class  began  to  blow  up 
themselves,  and  on  occasion,  others,  as 
they  expressed  their  disapproval  of  this  or 
that  government  policy." 

In  the  1970s,  it  became  part  of  his 
campaign  arsenal  to  emphasize  his  work- 


ing-class experiences:  the  childhood  ma 
had  become  a  political  weapon.  Moyi 
han  was  the  tough  Irish  pol  who  start 
out  shining  shoes  in  Times  Square— ev 
as  he  adopted  the  manner  and  dress 
a  British  don. 

If  Moynihan  has  often  seemed  a( 
bivalent  about  matters  of  class,  perha 
it  was  because  he  wasn  V  a  dockworkei 
son  who'd  pulled  himself  up  into 
white-collar  ranks;  Moynihan's  fami 
had  been  firmly  middle-  to  upper-mi 
die-class  until,  all  of  a  sudden,  th 
weren't.  The  scramble  was  not  to  pu 
the  family  one  more  rung  up  the  soci 
economic  ladder  (his  maternal  grandf 
ther  had  been  a  successful  lawyer;  his  p| 
ternal  grandfather,  a  manager  for  a  g, 
company);  it  was  to  gain  back  what  h 
been  lost  when  his  father  left.  And 
some  level  that  was  an  impossible  task 

It    wasn't    until    Moynihan   was 
years  old.   when  he  won  a   Fulbrig 
scholarship    to    study    at    the    Londi 
School  of  Economics,  that  he  expe 
enced  any  real  measure  of  freedom, 
nancial    or    psychological.    Instead 
rushing  home  from   Boston  (after  h 
navy  service  he  had  finished  his  unde 
graduate  work  at  Tufts,  then  attended  i 
graduate  school  of  diplomacy)  to  tend  t 
family  problems,  and  worrying  abou 
his  mother's  saloon  business,  Moyniha 
was  enjoying  the  pubs,  theaters,  and  di 
ner  parties  of  London. 

Washington  superlawyer  Leonard  Ga 
ment,  a  longtime  friend  and  admire 
speculates  that  this  period  was  crude 
for  Moynihan.  "Nobody  knows  abo 
the  half-formed,  three-quarters-forme 
Moynihan  that  existed  before  he  went  t 
England.    I    have    a    feeling    Englan 
played  a  role  in  hammering  togethe 
these  very  powerful  pieces  of  metal  tha 
were  lying  around  unassembled.  That 
pure  instinct.  Something  about  the  Ian 
guage,  the  nature  of  their  politics,  th 
sense  of  class." 

According  to  Douglas  Schoen,  th 
young  Moynihan  did  take  this  oppor 
tunity  to  try  "to  reshape  his  image. 
Certainly  he  was  drawn  to  British  cus 
toms  and  luxuries-bowler  hats,  cus 
torn-made  shoes,  handkerchief  up  hi 
sleeve.  (Years  later,  during  his  stint  a 
U.S.  ambassador  to  India,  he  would  b 
photographed  in  bowler  and  impecca 
bly  tailored  suit,  reviewing  a  Gurkh 
guard  and  looking  far  more  like  a  rep 
resentative  of  Whitehall  than  of  Wash 
ington.)  And  he  was  delighted  by  th 
weight  of  the  history  surrounding  him.| 
in  London's  buildings  and  in  its  institu 
tions.  He  managed  to  stretch  out  hi 
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time  abroad  to  two  and  a  half  years. 
On  his  return  from  England.  Moyni- 
han  began  to  feel  his  way  through  New 
York's  political  jungle.  He  was  a  volun- 
teer worker  in  Robert  Wagner's  1953 
race  for  mayor,  and  later  joined  the  gu- 
bernatorial campaign  of  Averell  Harri- 
man,  where  he  met  Elizabeth  Brennan. 
(She  married  him,  she  has  said,  because 
"he  was  the  funniest  man  I  had  ever 
met"— an  opinion  shared  by  many.)  After 
serving  as  an  aide  to  the  new  governor, 
he  took  on  the  task  of  organizing  Harri- 
man's  papers  at  Syracuse  University,  and 
started  writing  for  Irving  Kristol,  who 
was  then  editing  The  Reporter.  To  this 
day,  Kristol  says  he  wishes  Pat  hadn't 
gone  into  politics:  "He  should  have 
stayed  as  a  writer.  He  has  such  a  fertile 
mind."  But  Pat  and  Liz  Moynihan  decid- 
ed to  leave  the  intellectual  freedom  of 
New  York  for  a  place  where  ideas  are 
taken  much  more  seriously— and  regard- 
ed with  a  great  deal  more  suspicion. 

it  had  first  gone  to  Washington  with 
I  John  F.  Kennedy  and  then  stayed  on 
I  with  Lyndon  Johnson,"  Moynihan 
wrote  in  his  U.N.  memoir.  "There  I 
learned  as  an  adult  what  I  had  known  as 
a  child,  which  is  that  the  world  is  a  dan- 
gerous place."  He  learned  this  lesson  in 
1965,  as  an  assistant  secretary  in  the  La- 
bor Department,  when  he  put  his  name 
to  a  report  entitled  The  Negro  Family: 
Tlie  Case  for  National  Action.  On  the 
surface,  it  was  the  kind  of  study  the  gov- 
ernment issues  by  the  thousands  every 
year— without  discernible  impact  and 
certainly  without  any  great  danger  being 
posed  to  their  authors. 

Harry  McPherson,  who  was  one  of 
Johnson's  closest  aides  at  the  time,  was 
convalescing  from  minor  surgery  when 
Moynihan  appeared  in  his  hospital 
room,  a  bottle  of  scotch  under  one  arm 
and  his  soon-to-be-infamous  report  un- 
der the  other.  "The  copy  he  had  brought 
along  was  one  of  a  hundred,  and  bore 
the  warning  'For  Official  Use  Only,'" 
McPherson  recalls  in  his  book,  A  Politi- 
cal Education.  "I  was  accustomed  to  se- 
curity classifications  on  papers  at  De- 
fense and  Slate;  to  find  one  on  a  socio- 
logical treatise  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment was  surprising.  Halfway  through,  I 
saw  why.  The  Negro  Family  was  politi- 
cally charged." 

Students  of  the  Moynihan  myth  know 
its  author's  dramatic  version  of  how  this 
incendiary  document  came  into  being: 
there  was  the  young  assistant  secretary 
looking  at  the  figures  tor  unemployment 
and    welfare,    which    were    correlating 
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nicely  and  rationally  year  after  year— un- 
employment up.  welfare  up;  unemploy- 
ment down,  welfare  down.  Then,  in 
Moynihan's  words,  "the  numbers  went 
blooey  on  me."  the  lines  crossed.  Unem- 
ployment went  down,  while  welfare  con- 
tinued to  rise.  The  reason?  The  margin- 

Welfare,  Moynihan 
wrote,  will  one  day  be 
accepted  as  the 
"cost  of  doing  urban 
business.77 


alization  of  black  men,  and  a  steady  rise 
in  the  number  of  black  families  headed 
by  women. 

In  The  Promised  Land,  his  book  on 
the  great  black  migration  to  the  cities, 
Nicholas  Lemann  traces  the  origins  of 
the  report  to  Moynihan's  reading  of  a 
1959  book  by  Stanley  Elkins,  which  ar- 
gued that  slavery  "had  so  devastated 
African -Americans  as  to  have  reduced 
them  to  a  state  of  dependency."  Lem- 
ann believes  Moynihan  seized  on  the 
deterioration  of  the  black  family,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  children  being 
born  to  unmarried  black  women,  as  a 
way  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  La- 
bor Department  and  his  own  political 
ambitions. 

Whatever  his  motivations,  Pat  Moyni- 
han was  onto  a  very  real  problem:  the 
fact  that  welfare  was  becoming  a  way  of 
life  for  black  women  and  their  families. 
Read  his  report  today,  substituting  the 
words  "African -American"  for  "Negro," 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  made  it  "prob- 
ably the  most  refuted  document  in 
American  history,"  as  Lemann  puts  it. 
But  in  1965,  the  year  of  the  Watts  riot, 
many  in  the  civil-rights  movement  and 
the  nascent  New  Left  charged  Moyni- 
han with  "blaming  the  victim"  and  as- 
saulting black  culture. 

One  black  leader  argued,  with  unin- 
tended irony,  that  "just  because  Moyni- 
han believes  in  middle-class  values 
doesn't  mean  that  they  are  good  for 
everyone.  .  .  .  Moynihan  thinks  that  ev- 
eryone should  have  a  family  structure 
like  his  own."  All  of  a  sudden.  Pat 
Moynihan  was  the  Typhoid  Mary  of 
the  Johnson  administration.  Lemann 
quotes  Bill  Moyers  on  L.B.J.'s  reac- 
tion: "I  don't  know  what  was  in  [the 


Moynihan  report],  but  whatever  it  w<, 
stay  away  from  it." 

Moynihan  certainly  intended  that  li 
report  have  an  impact.  McPhersa 
points  out  that  the  number  of  copii 
made— a  hundred— "was  too  many  if  y<ji 
were  trying  to  keep  it  close,  and  it  w. 
too  few  if  you  were  trying  to  make, 
just  one  more  government  document.  \ 
hundred  seemed  about  right  for  giving. 
a  rarity  and  importance,  and  to  kncj 
that  it  was  supposed  to  be  treated  con| 
dentially  made  it  all  the  more  grist  ft 
the  Washington  mill  and  more  excitiil 
to  people."  But  McPherson  doesn't  bl 
lieve  that  Moynihan  was  prepared  ft 
the  storm  that  would  rage  around  thi 
particular  document,  or  for  the  reveU 
tion  that  his  critics  would  be  from  tl 
left:  "Did  he  foresee  the  report  being  i} 
tacked  from  that  quarter?  I  wouldni 
think  so.  In  fact,  I  was  really  enormoul 
ly  surprised,  and  I  still  don't  quite  knoj 
why  it  happened." 

Moynihan's  friends  describe  him  a 
"bruised"  and  "pilloried"  by  the  crilj 
cism.  But  perhaps  they  didn't  reali 
how  deep  his  bitterness  was,  and  ho 
great  his  disgust  with  the  liberal  wir 
of  the  Democratic  Party;  otherwise, 
might  not  have  come  as  such  a  shoe 
when  he  went  to  work  as  an  urban -pol 
cy  adviser  for  Richard  Nixon.  Th 
echoes  of  his  hurt  and  anger  would  sof 
en  with  time,  and  with  his  emergence  a 
a  widely  hailed  social  "prophet,"  bi 
they  have  not  disappeared. 

His  wounds  were  further  'aggravate 
when  someone  leaked  a  1970  mem 
from  Moynihan  to  Nixon  suggestin 
that  "the  time  may  have  come  when  th 
issue  of  race  could  benefit  from  a  per 
od  of  'benign  neglect.'"  The  thrust 
Moynihan's  argument  was  that  racia 
rhetoric  was  hurting  civil-rights  pros 
ress,  but  his  choice  of  words  was  a  bi 
too  fancy.  The  memo  was  denounced  a 
a  racist  call  to  neglect  civil  rights— an< 
the  denunciations  came  from  the  sam< 
quarter  as  the  attack  on  the  Moynihar 
report. 

In  his  1973  book,  about  the  Nixor 
administration's  efforts  to  pass  the  Fam 
ily  Assistance  Plan -legislation  guaran 
teeing  a  minimum  income  to  the  work 
ing  poor,  as  well  as  to  those  whe 
couldn't  work  Moynihan  denounces 
the  "welfare  militants."  whose  "violenl 
and  abusive  rhetoric"  could  damage  the 
reputations  of  liberals  and  moderates, 
and  "seemingly  drove  out  thought  i 
that  part  of  the  political  spectrum  ran 
ing  from  left  to  far  left." 

"Moynihan's  whole  life  has  been  a  re- 
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action  to  the  reaction  to  the  report  on 
the  black  family,"  says  one  political  his- 
torian. "If  you  ranked  bogeymen  in  his 
life,"  says  a  former  aide  today,  "I  think 
liberals  would  be  No.  1." 

A  lot  of  passionate  ink  has  been  devot- 
ed to  fixing  Pat  Moynihan  on  the 
political  spectrum.  Lapsed  liberal? 
Traitor  neoconservative?  Opportunist 
without  ideology? 

After  suffering  the  "abusive  rhetoric" 
of  the  left,  Moynihan  became  the  darling 
of  the  neoconservative  movement,  heir 
to  the  mantle  of  conservative  Democrat 
Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson.  During  his 
first  years  in  the  Senate,  he  employed  a 
number  of  bright  young  men  Elliott 
Abrams,  Chester  Finn,  Charles  Horner 
who  went  on  to  man  the  front  lines  of 
the  Reagan  Revolution  (the  "golden 
boys,"  as  they  be- 
came known  to  suc- 
cessive generations  of 
Moynihan  aides).  But 
Reagan's  program  re- 
pelled Moynihan.  He 
felt,  as  Frank  Man- 
kiewicz  describes  it, 
that  the  deficit  was  a 
deliberate  policy  "so 
you  reduce  spending 
on  domestic  issues, 
leave  the  poor  in  pov- 
erty," and  he  was  ap- 
palled by  the  specter 
of  a  national-security  state  implicit  in 
the  dark  doings  of  Oliver  North.  In  the 
1980s  he  returned,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
to  the  liberal  fold:  his  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  (A.D.A.)  ratings 
since  then  have  been  more  than  re- 
spectable. 

Ultimately,  though,  Moynihan  is  a 
conservative  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term,  enamored  of  the  old  institutions 
and  intolerant  of  extremes  of  right  and 
left.  Beyond  the  Melting  Pot,  his  first 
book,  written  with  Harvard  sociologist 
Nathan  Glazer,  contains  much  nostalgia 
for  the  more  orderly  political  process 
that  existed  in  New  York  during  the 
Tammany  Hall  reign  of  the  Democratic 
Party  bosses.  As  his  old  friend  Irving 
Kristol  notes,  Moynihan  "came  out  of 
the  reform  movement,  but  he  loved 
Tammany,  he  respected  Tammany." 

Forced  to  take  a  label,  he  would 
probably  describe  himself  as  a  "New 
Deal  Democrat."  He  believes  "you've 
got  to  take  care  of  the  poor,"  as  Maura 
Moynihan  puts  it.  But  he  also  believes 
that  public  assistance  should  not  be  a 
way  of  life. 
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For  instance,  his  affinity  with 
Richard  Nixon  stemmed  in  large  part 
from  that  innate  conservatism  forged  in 
the  personal  experience  of  deprivation. 
Both  Nixon  and  Moynihan  had  child- 
hoods in  which  the  struggle  against 
poverty   was   also   a   struggle   against 

"He's  waited  a  long  time 
for  this,"  says  his 
(laughter.  "He's  ready, 
dammit. 
He's  paid  his  dues." 


Senator  Moynihan  greets  Hillary 

Rodham  Clinton  after  the  First  Lady  met  with 

the  Finance  Committee  on  health  care. 


shame.  And  when  Moynihan  wrote  of 
Nixon  that  "avoidance  of  dependency 
had  preoccupied  his  family  in  his 
youth,"  he  might  well  have  been  writing 
about  Margaret  Moynihan's  desperate 
attempts  to  keep  her  family  afloat,  and 
that  brief  shameful  time  when  she  and 
her  three  children  were  surviving  on  a 
public  handout. 

When  Nixon's  brother  got  tuberculo- 
sis, Moynihan  reported  approvingly, 
"the  family  went  as  deep  into  debt  as 
was  necessary  to  pay  the  bills  and  avoid 
the  county  hospital.  Nixon  knew  that 
welfare  is  stigmatizing.  Liberals  knew 
something  different:  that  it  ought  not  to 
be.  Some  found  it  possible  to  go  from 
there  to  the  view  that  it  isn't;  indeed, 
that  welfare  is  good  and  what  is  bad  is 
persons  who  don't  see  this.  Such  views 
enhanced  the  self-esteem  of  many  per- 
sons, but  changed  reality  not  at  all.  Wel- 
fare is  stigmatizing.  To  deny  this  fact  is 
to  be  indifferent  to  pain." 


Moynihan  might  be  reluctant  to  staj 
it  so  bluntly,  but  his  record  bears  qk 
Garry  Wills's  conclusion  that  he  favcf 
"a  cash  dole  to  replace  welfare  service 
He  has  argued  that  programs  such 
Head  Start  were  more  likely  to  bene) 
social-service  professionals  than  to  h 
the  poor  black  family.  It  was  "priv 
subsystems  of  authority"— the  most  po 
erful  of  which  was  the  family  whi 
"would  dispose  the  urban  populace 
traditionally  acceptable  behavior 
would  not.  .  .  .  Either  people  would  ta 
care  of  their  houses,  or  they  would  n 
Either  they  would  send  their  children 
school  in  an  educable  state,  or  th 
would  not.  Either  they  would  find  jot 
or  they  would  not." 

This  is  why,  in  the  end,  he  com 
back  to  the  idea  of  the  family,  and  ho 
government  policy  affects  it.  And  that 
why,  as  the  welfare -reform  battle  shap 
up,  all  sorts  of  storm  clouds  loom. 

Administration  sources  say  they  no 
aim  to  have  a  bill  to  Moynihan  in  la 
April  or  early  May.  The  White  House 
basic  idea  is  a  "New  Democrat"  pr< 
posal:  after  two  years  on  welfare,  th] 
poor  person  has  to  start  working.  A 
expensive  proposition,  since  it  means  e 
ther  creating  menial  jobs  or  trainin 
people  for  the  existing  market,  not  t 
mention  providing  childcare.  When 
Moynihan  wants  to  know,  will  the  mor 
ey  come  from? 

That  question  has  had  the  Clinton  ac 
ministration  engaged  in  increasing! 
open  conflict  with  itself.  '  Everyon 
knows  that  raising  taxes  to  fund  welfar 
reform  will  lead  to  G.O.P.  cries  of  "ta 
and  spend."  Should  they  cut  aid  to  el 
derly  immigrants,  or  tax  food  stamp 
and  housing  assistance,  to  pay  for  wort 
programs?  Should  they  deny  benefits  t 
women  who  have  additional  childrer 
while  on  welfare?  Require  sing 
teenage  mothers  to  live  at  home  (what 
ever  "home"  might  consist  of)?  Over 
the  dead  bodies  of  every  old-style  libera 
in  office. 

They  have  learned  that  they  must  sat 
isfy  Moynihan.  "The  president  isn't  the 
only  politician  in  the  country  with  a  bul-j 
ly  pulpit,"  says  a  top  White  House 
staffer.  But  Moynihan's  stance  on  wel 
fare  is  less  than  straightforward. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  has  called  the 
"two  years  and  then  out"  Clinton  pro- 
posal "radical."  (If,  as  some  suspect,  a 
recent  New  York  Times  lead  editorial 
was  the  product  of  a  Moynihan -Raines 
"mind-meld,"  he  will  insist  that  the  time 
limit  be  applied  only  to  the  very 
youngest  welfare  recipients.)  Moynihan 
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wants  to  press  further  in  the  direction  of 
the  1988  bill  that  he  and  Bob  Dole 
pushed  through  Congress.  That  law 
changed  the  basic  welfare  program— 
A.F.D.C.  (Aid  to  Families  with  Depen- 
dent Children),  created  during  the  New 
Deal  to  help  widows— so  that  aid  would 
go  to  families  with  an  unemployed  par- 
ent, i.e.,  a  father,  removing  the  incentive 
for  families  to  break  up.  It  also  tough- 
ened child-support  enforcement,  and 
created  provisions  for  childcare,  educa- 
tion, and  job  training. 

As  Moynihan  has  described  the  theo- 
ry behind  the  legislation,  welfare  is  "a 
program  for  young  mothers  with  chil- 
dren, and  the  society  has  a  responsibili- 
ty to  help  them.  But  they  want  to  help 
themselves,  too,  don't  they?" 

That,  of  course,  is  the  billion-dollar 
question.  Has  our  society  eliminated  the 
sense  of  shame  once  felt  by  the  Moyni- 
hans  or  the  Nixons  at  the  thought  of  be- 
ing on  the  public  dole?  Clearly,  Moyni- 
han doesn't  believe  one  can  dump  chil- 
dren from  the  safety  net,  no  matter  how 
feckless  their  parents  may  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  times  he  re- 
veals a  fundamentally  Darwinian  view 
of  society,  almost  breathtaking  in  its  lack 
of  emotion.  One  of  his  most  recent  arti- 
cles, "Defining  Deviancy  Down,"  pub- 
lished in  The  American  Scholar,  is  a 
cold-eyed  analysis  of  how  society  rede- 
fines the  parameters  of  acceptable  be- 
havior in  order  to  live  with  an  increased 
level  of  crime.  He  says  the  breakup  of 
the  family  will  lead  to  "the  growth  of 
large  numbers  of  predatory  males." 
When  the  subject  of  illegitimacy  was 
raised  on  the  Charlie  Rose  show,  Moyni- 
han noted  that  until  this  century  chil- 
dren with  one  parent  simply  didn't  sur- 
vive, then  waxed  nostalgic  about  the  "or- 
phan train"  that  took  kids  out  West  in 
the  early  1900s  and  settled  them  with 
farming  families  who  needed  a  strong 
pair  of  young  arms. 

He  has  held  equally  dispassionate 
views  on  welfare.  Does  he  still  believe, 
as  he  wrote  in  a  memo  to  White  House 
counsel  Melvin  Laird  in  1973,  that  "the 
political  system  is  incapable  of  anything 
more  than  a  tightening  up  of  administra- 
tive requirements"?  That  society  will  ac- 
cept a  welfare  class  as  "the  normal  and 
manageable  cost  of  doing  urban  busi- 
ness," and  that  welfare  "is  in  ways  a  po- 
litical subsidy,  as  irrational  perhaps  as 
those  paid  to  owners  of  oil  wells,  wheat 
fields,  or  aerospace  companies"? 

Moynihan,  says  Irving  Kristol,  "was 
always  fascinated  by  politics  in  an  al- 
most nonideological  way." 


For  all  his  political  pragmatism,  there 
is  a  deeply  irrational  side  to  Pat 
Moynihan,  a  side  that  still  seems  to 
see  the  world  as  a  dangerous  place.  It 
comes  through  in  his  drinking,  his  impa- 
tience, his  fits  of  temper.  "There's  a 
huge  hole  inside  him  and  it's  filled  with 
fear;"  says  a  former  aide. 


"There's  a  huge 
hole  inside  him  and  it's 
filled  with  fear/' 

says  a  former  aide. 


But  the  fact  remains  that  for  ev<8 
evening  Moynihan  gets  visibly  and  el 
barrassingly  drunk,  there  is  a  mornir 


One  gets  the  sense  of  precarious  con- 
trol, of  an  arrogant,  irritable  intelligence 
constantly  battling  against  the  limita- 
tions of  life,  and  of  other  people.  Paul 
Browne,  who  has  done  two  tours  of 
duty  with  Moynihan,  describes  him  as 
"like  a  Thoroughbred.  There's  a  kind  of 
skittishness.  He's  ready,  kind  of  charged, 
and  everybody  else  is  saying,  'Where's 
the  racetrack?" " 

Though  Moynihan  is  described  by 
many  as  a  kind  man,  he  can  lash  out  vi- 
ciously at  his  staff,  or  the  press,  or  hap- 
less bureaucrats  who  appear  unprepared 
or  unworthy  before  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  And  he  will  use  his 
impressive  command  of  details  as  a 
blunt  instrument.  The  vivisection  of  one 
Catherine  Bertini,  an  acting  assistant 
secretary  of  H.H.S.,  at  a  welfare-over- 
sight hearing  in  1989  is  still  used  by 
some  as  a  yardstick  by  which  to  mea- 
sure witness  abuse,  as  in  "It  was  bad, 
but  not  as  bad  as  the  Bertini  hearings." 

"He'll  play  the  whole  light  spectrum 
of  personality  traits,  from  unbelievably 
abusive  to  transcendentally  charming." 
says  another  ex-staffer.  "Actually,  'play' 
is  not  the  right  word:  some  of  it's  relat- 
ed to  his  blood-alcohol  level.  Some  of  it 
is  just  who  he  is." 

People  close  to  Moynihan  raise  the 
subject  of  his  drinking  almost  as  a  giv- 
en—it's an  illustration  of  stupid  media 
obsessions  or  a  reason  he  never  ran  for 
president— and  then  make  the  indis- 
putable point  that  no  matter  how  much 
alcohol  the  man  consumes  he  is  at  the 
peak  of  a  very  successful  career.  No  one 
understands  how  he  does  it,  though.  One 
friend  suggests  that  his  hailing  near- 
slammer,  "the  florid,  always  bumbling 
style  of  someone  who  might  be  drunk." 
is  a  manner  that  "masks"  his  drinking. 


he  presides  over  the  complicated  b 
ness  of  the  Finance  Committee,  needl 
a  witness,  delicately  cutting  off  a  fellc 
senator  who  has  exceeded  his  time,  m 
ing  sure  everyone's  views  are  heard. 

Maura  Moynihan  thinks  that  perha 
her  father  has  a  special  constitute 
And,  she  says,  "he  takes  better  care 
himself .  .  .  he's  so  regular  in  his  habit: 
He's  sparing  in  his  food  intake  (to  t 
point  where  Liz  sometimes  calls  down 
Washington  from  the  farm  to  make  su 
he's  had  a  proper  dinner),  he  swims,  aij 
he  smokes  no  more  than  his  ration 
three  Marlboros  a  day.  A  friend  sees 
as  the  stabilizing  force.  "She  is  a  real  ai 
chor,"  he  says,  "so  he  doesn't  go  caree 
ing  very  far.  Pat's  not  in  Phoenix,  calfir 
home;  he's  drinking  at  home  with  Liz.' 

One  has  to  wonder,  though,  as  a  r| 
cent  victim  of  the  Moynihan  temper  p 
it.  "what  he  is  anesthetizing."  For  son 
time  now,  the  senator  has  been  more  ( 
less  insulated  from  criticism,  from  tr 
kind  of  "abusive  rhetoric"  that  he  foun 
so  jarring  in  the  late  1960s  and  1970 
His  press  is  generally  adoring  and,  i 
the  Senate,  which  is  the  ultimate  clul 
opposition  is  expressed  only  by  "e 
teemed  colleagues"  in  the  most  cour 
ous  and  honeyed  phrases.  But,  despit 
his  enormous  power,  there  is  perhap 
some  part  of  Moynihan  that  still  feel 
the  jeopardy  of  decades  past,  and 
that  distant  childhood.  It  wonld  explai 
what  one  man  who  has  known  Moyn 
han  for  years  describes  as  a  chronic  ur 
happiness,  "a  ceaseless  need  for  recogn 
tion  and  vindication." 

Angus  Deming  tells  a  story  about  vis 
iting  his  old  friend  Moynihan  in  Wash 
ington  a  few  years  ago.  The  two  men  le 
the  Senate  office  building  to  go  down 
town  together.  "It  was  late  afternoon 
broad  daylight.  We  were  on  the  steps  o 
the  entrance,  on   the  corner.   He  jus 
stood  there,  kind  of  looking  around, 
had  the  sense  he  was  waiting  to  be  n 
ticed,  for  a  photographer  or  something 
We  weren't  going  to  leave  until  someoq 
noticed  him.  Then  this  car  arrived,  an 
he  seemed  a  bit  put  out.  'That's  m\  cad 
We  got   into  the  car  and  drove  dow: 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.   We  came   to  ai 
stoplight.  Pat  was  in  the  front  seat.  A  can 
drew  up  next  to  us.  and  the  people  in  it 
did  a  double  take  -'Hey.  there,  it's  SenaH 
tor  Moynihan!'  I  looked  at  Pat  and  hej 
was  just  beaming,  just  kind  of  basking." 
Perhaps  the  world,  for  that  moment,  felt 
like  a  less  dangerous  place.  □ 
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Sheila  Lukins  in  her  kitchen 

in  New  York,  where  the  recipes  that 

millions  follow  originated, 

and  with  Julee  Rosso,  inset,  in  their 

Silver  Palate  store  in  1979. 


0  crunched 
up  on  a 
coral  vel- 
vet couch 
in  the  den 
of  her  sprawling  apart- 
ment in  the  Dakota, 
on  Manhattan's  Upper 
West  Side,  Sheila  Lu- 
kins watches  a  video  re- 
play of  the  last  day  of 
her  former  life,  which 
was  spent  cooking 
quick  and  easy  holiday 
hors  d'oeuvres  on  Good 
Morning  America.  Tears 
fill  her  eyes,  and  she 
touches  her  long,  red 
hair,  silently  comparing 
it  with  the  longer,  red- 
der, or  just  somehow 
better  hair  she  sees  on  the  screen. 

She  watches  herself  sprinkling  pizzas 
with  parsley  before  baking  for  15  min- 
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SILVER  PALATE  SURVIVOR 

Sheila  Lukins,  half  of  the 

Silver  Palate  team,  which  broke  all  records 

for  catering  and  cookbook  success, 

has  overcome  a  near-fatal 

illness  and  a  bitter  split  from  her  partner  to 

release  a  new  collection  of  recipes 

BY  STEPHEN  FRIED 


utes,  and  notices  mostly  how  fluidly  her 
left  hand  used  to  move.  Back  then,  this 
was  just  Sheila  doing  her  shtick  and  pop- 


ping something  else  intc 
the  oven  in  order  to  sell 
even  more  Silver  Pal- 1 
ate  cookbooks.  Now  it 
looks  to  her  like  ballet.  I 
The  day  after  this  TV] 
appearance  was  video-j 
taped,  in  early  Decem-I 
ber  1991,  Sheila  Lukins 
was  in  her  kitchen  do- 
ing culinary  free  associ- 
ation   with    a    Spanish 
ham.   The   tiny,   curvy,  j 
yakety  47-year-old— one- 
half    of    the    gourmet 
food  business  that  took 
over    American    home 
cooking  in  the  early  80s 
and  turned  every  well- 
off  housewife   into   a 
would-be  caterer— sud- 
denly got  "this  horrendous  headache" 
and  went  to  her  bedroom  to  lie  down. 
Before  long,  her  left  arm  started  to 
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FIGHT  BACK  AGAINST  THE  SU1 1 


A  "healthy  tan"  is  really 
a  warning.  Your  skin  is 
being  damaged.  Aged 
before  its  time. 

Protect  yourself  against 
the  sun's  burning  (UVB) 
rays  and  you  may  avoid  peel- 
ing and  blistering.  But  unless 
you  fight  the  suns  aging  (UVA^ 
rays,  your  skin  is  still 
vulnerable  to  most  of 
the  signs  of  aging. 
Wrinkles.  Sagging. 
Age  spots. 

Neutrogena  protects 
against  both  skin-burning 
and  skin-aging  rays.  It's 
full- range  UV  protection. 

It's  time  to  get  serious 
about  skincare.  It's  time  to  get 
Neutrogena.  For  more  infor- 
mation about  suncare,  call  the 
Neutrogena  Serious  Suncare 
line  at  1-800-299-4SUN. 


IRRITATION-FREE, 
STING-FREE! 

Full-range  UVB/UVA  sun 

protection  that's  safe  enougl 

the  most  sensitive  skin,  eve 

children's,  because  it  conta 

irritating  chemical  sunscr 

Instead,  it  creates  a  transi 

physical  block  that  defle 

the  sun's  rays.  Won't  stir 

eyes,  won't  clog  your  pi 

and  cause  breakouts. 

SPF  17. 
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RNING  AND  AGING  RAYS. 


EARLY,  IT'S  EASY  TO  APPLY... 

sun  protection  that  goes  on  clear— 
rectly  on  your  skin  (no  messy  hands!) 
lient  take-along  protection  for  golf, 
any  outdoor  activity.  Guards  burn- 
ireas  like  ears,  nose,  shoulders  with 
)tection  against  both  skin-burning  (UVB) 
in-aging  (UVA)  rays,  SPF  25. 
>of,  waterproof, 
roof. 


SO  LONG  I  ACTING 

II  SI  AYS  ON  UNTII   YOU  WASH  II  ( )|  I 
WITH  SOAP  AND  WATER! 

Rubproof  protection  that  won't  towel  off,  won't  sweat 
off  and  sting  your  eyes.  Waterproof  for  six  hours,  too! 
Full-range  UVB/UVA  protection,  SPF  30. 
Also  available  in  SPF  15  or  SPF  8. 
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until  the  chickens  would  start  to  come 
for  the  next  day— and  the  vegetables. 
And  I'd  sit  here  and  cry:  everything  1 
made  was  all  gone.  We  never  had  any 
food  left,  ever.  Julee  would  work  in  the 
store,  and  call  at  6:30:  'Luke,  we  need 
more  green  vegetables.' " 

They  were  overwhelmed  by  the  neigh- 
borhood support,  including  the  extend- 
ed family  in  the  Dakota.  "John  and 
Yoko  were  our  best  customers,"  Lukins 
says.  "She  would  buy  a  pecan  pie 
every  day.  What  she  could  be  doing 
with  a  pie  a  day,  I  don't  know.  He,  in 
snowstorms,  would  help  us  carry  the 
pots  over  to  the  store,  and  then  carry 
the  pots  back  to  the  building.  He  used 
to  sit  on  the  bread  counter;  he  was  so 
cute."  After  the  first  year,  the  Dakota 
forced  Lukins  to  stop  making  the  food 
at  home,  so  the  partners  rented 
kitchen  space  behind  the  shop. 

Silver    Palate    quickly    became    a 
caterer    to    the    stars.    "I    remember 
cooking  for  Perry  Ellis,  who  was  such 
a   wonderful    man,"    says 
Lukins.  "I  remember  one 
New  Year's  Eve  party  we 
did   for   him.    Everything 
was  in  the  dark— he  just 
wanted  three  candles  for 
light— so  we  almost  ignit- 
ed all  the  fur  coats.  One 
of  the  guests  was  dressed 
as  a  gorilla.  ^^^_ 

"Then  Perry  comes  into 
the  kitchen— we're  making 
rack  of  lamb— and  says,  'Serve  anytime 
you  want,  in  the  next  seven  minutes.' 
He  had  a  hole  in  his  oven,  so  I  had  to 
stand  there  against  it  to  make  sure  the 
heat  didn't  come  out.  God,  these  were 
the  80s.  These  were  high  times  and  fun 
times.  I  can't  tell  you  a  lot  of  the  sto- 
ries, because  we  were  misbehaving,"  she 
says  with  a  chuckle.  "I'm  so  good  now. 
I'm  like  a  saint.  I've  been  reborn  into 
sainthood." 

In  1982  the  two  women  did  a 
cookbook  for  Workman  Publishing  - 
illustrated  by  Lukins— which  captured 
their  food  and  taste.  An  immediate 
hit,  it  has  sold  nearly  two  million 
copies  and  made  the  world  free  for 
sun-dried  tomatoes,  raspberry  vinai- 
grette, and— S.P.'s  best-known  entree— 
chicken  Marbella  (with  prunes, 
olives,  and  capers).  Sheila  spent  her 
first  royalty  check  on  a  Man  Ray 
photograph,  which  sits  on  the  mantel 
in  the  Lukinses'  handsome,  chintz-ap- 
pointed living  room.  She  has  since 
purchased  a  number  of  photographs, 
which  she  takes  care  to  differentiate 


from  Richard's  acquisitions,  such  as 
the  Milton  Avery  by  the  fireplace. 

In  1985,  Lukins  and  Rosso  put  out  a 
second  cookbook  and  began  considering 
the  impressive  offers  that  had  come  in  to 
buy  the  company  and  relieve  its  growing 
pains.  ."Department  stores  wanted  us  to 
manufacture  private-label  stuff  for  them 
instead  of  carrying  our  line,"  says  Lu- 
kins, "and  with  the  upscale  supermar- 
kets, you  had  to  pay  to  get  in.  We  were 
being  squeezed.  And  because  we  were 
women,  we  couldn't  get  any  long-term 
money  from  the  bank."  Lukins's"  back- 
door neighbor  in  the  Dakota,  Rothschild 
investment  banker  Wilbur  Ross,  began 
negotiating  with  several  national  food 
concerns.  Things  got  serious  with  CPC 
International  Inc.,  which  owned  Hell- 
mann's,  Knorr,  and  S.  B.  Thomas'. 

With  a  letter  of  intent  from  the  com- 
pany, Lukins  and  Rosso  were  finally 
able  to  borrow  the  money  their  capital- 
intensive  business  required.  But  the 
night  before  the  deal  was  to  be  closed— 


"Sheila  and  I  are  very  different 
types  of  people/7  says  Julee  Rosso, 
i  can't  think  of  anybody 
who  loved  us  both." 


with  the  reservations  already  made  for 
the  celebratory  dinner— they  got  a  call 
around  midnight.  It  was  off. 

The  next  day,  Lukins  recalls,  "we  all 
got  together  to  say,  'What  the  hell  hap- 
pened?' The  bank  was  none  too  happy, 
because  we  couldn't  pay  back  the  mon- 
ey. So  the  lawyer  and  the  investment 
banker  say,  'Who  do  we  know  who  can 
write  a  fast  check?'  They  found  some- 
one, and  that's  //—that's  the  end  of  us 
owning  the  Silver  Palate.  The  only  oth- 
er choice  would  have  been  to  declare 
bankruptcy,  and  Julee  and  I  decided  we 
couldn't  do  that  to  all  the  vendors.  So 
we  sold  to  some  venture  guys  and 
signed  a  three-year  employment  con- 
tract with  them.  We  didn't  sell  it  for 
any  money.  We  got  a  check  for  what 
we  owed  the  bank.  What  we  left  with 
was  our  reputations    that's  it." 

The  sale  was  later  reported  in  wom- 
en's magazines  as  an  example  of  female 
entrepreneurs  making  good.  "Very  hon- 
estly, our  whole  life  fell  apart  after 
that."  says  Lukins.  "The  people  who 
helped  bail  us  out  were  nice,  but  we 


couldn't  go  forward,  because  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  food  business. 
We  were  brokenhearted,  left  at  the  al- 
tar. We  cried  a  lot." 

In  1986  they  inherited  Julia  Child's 
old  job  at  Parade:  they  were  named  co- 
editors  of  the  monthly  food  column.  At 
the  Silver  Palate,  however,  they  were 
simply  biding  their  time.  "We  did  our 
three  years— saw  a  lot  of  movies  togeth- 
er on  our  lunch  breaks— and  then  dusted 
ourselves  off  for  one  last  book,  because 
we  still  had  a  lot  of  energy,"  she  says. 
"We  waited  until  our  contract  was  up, 
because  we  were  afraid  the  new  owners 
would  try  to  claim  the  book  was  part  of 
the  company.  It  was  heartbreaking  to 
have  to  end  it  that  way.  Everyone 
thought  we  just  walked  away." 

After  the  promotional  tour  for  their 
last,  best  cookbook,  The  New  Basics, 
Julee  Rosso  moved  to  Michigan,  got 
married,  and  started  a  monthly  newslet- 
ter called  Cooks'  Notes.  Lukins  moved! 
back  to  her  own  kitchen,  where  all  those 
tips  in  the  books  are  actually  followed: 
just  look  in  the  freezer  for  the  leftover 
tomato  paste,  fish  stock,  and  goose  fat. 
In  the  spring  of  1991,  Lukins  was  offered 
a  contract  by  Workman  for  the  Around 
the  World  Cookbook.  The  advance  was 
said  to  be  just  over  $300,000,  which  she 
ended  up  supplementing  with  her  own, 
money  to  cover  expenses— including  Lau- 
rie Griffith,  a  former  Silver  Palate  man- 
ager, whom  she  hired  as  a  full-time  assis- 
tant. Rosso  soon  left  the  agent  she  and 
Lukins  had  shared  and  shopped  a  book 
proposal  of  her  own.  Unlike  Lukins,  she 
put  her  low-fat  cookbook  up  for  auction. 
It  sold  for  a  reported  $625,000. 

When  the  cerebral  hemorrhage  felled 
Lukins,  in  December  1991,  Rosso  wa& 
still  part  of  the  extended  Lukins  fami- 
ly. She  called  often  to  discuss  Sheila's 
rehabilitation,  since  she  had  gained 
some  experience  while  helping  herl 
mother  recover  from  a  stroke.  And 
when  Lukins  made  her  first  public  ap- 
pearance after  her  illness— at  a  New] 
York  dinner  in  May  1992,  at  which  The 
Silver  Palate  Cookbook  was  immortal- 
ized in  the  James  Beard  Foundation 
Cookbook  Hall  of  Fame— Rosso  was 
smiling  at  her  side. 

Two  weeks  after  the  event,  however,! 
Rosso  sent  a  conciliatory  letter  to 
Cooks'  Notes  subscribers,  who  hadn't  re-j 
ceived  the  newsletter  in  months.  The  let-, 
ter  blamed  the  delay  to  a  large  extent  oru 
Lukins's  health— even  though  Lukins  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  newsletter— and 
said,  "Every  day  she's  a  bit  better,  but, 
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needless  to  say  when  one  foot  is  lame, 
the  other  has  to  work  a  little  harder." 

"The  letter  was  very  hurtful,"  Lukins 
says,  "and  since  I  wasn't  100  percent 
healed  in  my  emotions— I  wasn't  a  tough 
cookie  anymore— I  was  especially  devas- 
tated. She  used  my  illness  as  an  excuse 
for  not  shipping  her  newsletter.  I  faxed 
her  a  note  saying,  'Julee.  I  would  prefer 
you  not  use  my  misfortune  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  your  problems.'  She  wrote  me 
a  note  saying  that 
she  hadn't  written 
the  letter,  that  some- 
one in  her  office  had 
done  it  and  signed 
her  name  to  it.  Sub- 
sequently, her  secre- 
tary called  me  and 
said,  'I  certainly  hope 
you  don't  believe  / 
wrote  that  letter— she 
dictated  it  to  me."  I 
knew  she  wrote  the 
letter.  It  broke  my 
heart.  I  was  crazy  about  her."  Rosso  was 
soon  informed  that  after  the  1992  Parade 
contract  expired  Lukins  alone  would  be 
renewed  for  the  next  year. 

That  summer  Lukins  forced  herself 
back  on  the  road  to  do  book  research, 
even  though  she  could  barely  walk.  She 
had  terrible  bouts  of  depression  (for 
which  she  initially  took  Prozac  but  later 
chose  psychotherapy),  and  was  so  slow 
in  regaining  the  function  of  her  bad  side 
that  she  had  to  be  constantly  reminded 
by  her  husband  and  kids— who  played  a 
huge  role  in  her  rehabilitation— to  "re- 
member Lefty."  Laurie,  her  assistant,  lit- 
erally became  her  left-hand  woman. 

"I  dragged  myself  around  the  world," 
Lukins  says.  "Either  Richard  came  with 
me  or  Laurie  came  with  me.  Between 
Morocco  and  India  and  Martinique  and 
Cuba,  I  dragged  myself  through  every 
market.  I  will  tell  you:  they  didn't  know 
whether  to  ask  me  for  money  or  give  me 
money.  I  had  seizures  all  along  the  way. 
I  just  dealt  with  them." 

In  the  spring  of  1993,  as  Lukins  was 
returning  from  her  last  trip,  Rosso's 
book  came  out.  It  got  a  generally  posi- 
tive reception  until  The  New  York 
Times  published  a  devastating  piece  on 
what  some  New  York  "foodies"  were 
saying  about  Great  Good  Food— namely, 
that  the  "low-fat  tome  is  well-meaning, 
but  a  mess."  The  story  pointed  out  that 
several  food  publications  had  decided 
not  to  run  reviews  because  they  had 
tested  Rosso's  recipes  and  found  that 
too  many  of  them  didn't  work  or  didn't 
taste  good.  It  also  explained  why  Rosso 
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and  Lukins  no  longer  spoke,  and  raised 
questions  about  Rosso's  contributions 
to  all  that  is  Silver  Palatine.  The 
knockout  blow  was  a  harsh  review  by 
Florence  Fabricant,  who  in  1976  had 
actually  coined  the  term  "silver  palate" 
in  her  Times  write-up  of  Lukins  and 
Rosso's  food  business. 

The  Times  story  created  an  enormous 
buzz.  "Everybody  said  Julee  couldn't 
cook,"   Lukins  says.   "Look,  there  are 


Sheila  Lukins  with  her  husband, 
Richard,  in  pre-Silver  Palate  days, 
on  a  trip  to  Italy  in  1971. 


people  in  the  food  business  that  don't 
necessarily  cook  but  are  still  credible  in 
the  food  business.  I  will  say  this:  had  I 
been  Julee  Rosso  and  just  received  a 
$625,000  advance  to  do  a  low-fat  cook- 
book, the  first  thing  I  would  have  done  is 
hire  the  best  person  I  could  possibly  get, 
even  if  it  cost  me  $300,000,  and  have 
that  person  create  recipes  for  the  book. 
And  then  I  think  it  would  have  been  the 
most  successful  book  of  the  90s.  That 
would  have  been  money  well  spent." 

Reached  by  phone  at  the  inn  she 
owns  in  Saugatuck,  Michigan,  Julee 
Rosso  says,  "I'm  not  interested  in 
fighting  in  public  and  I'm  not  interest- 
ed in  commenting  on  the  last  couple 
years.  I  wish  Sheila  all  good  things 
with  her  new  book.  We  just  have  dif- 
ferent interests  at  this  point.  I  haven't 
cooked  with  salt  in  15  years. 

"I  certainly  apologized  to  Sheila  when 
I  found  out  about  the  letter.  I  have  never 
heard  anything  since  that  time,  except 
through  the  press.  Look,  I'm  the  same 
person  I've  always  been.  Sheila's  a  tal- 
ented lady,  and  there's  plenty  of  room 
for  everybody  out  there.  We're  very  dif- 
ferent types  of  people,  and  we  attract  dif- 
ferent types  of  people.  I  can't  think  of 
anybody  who  loved  us  both. 

"I  should  mention  that  there  were  also 
a  jillion  fabulous  reviews  of  my  book.  I 
just  kept  listening  to  the  consumers,  who 
seem  to  have  very  positive  reactions." 


Sheila  Lukins  returns,  as  she  alwaj 
does,  to  her  kitchen.  When  I  confe: 
I  always  felt  Silver  Palate  food  taste 
great,  but  could  have  been  less  fillin 
she  pulls  down  her  old  cookbooks  an 
explains  how  easy  it  is  to  make  th 
recipes  low-fat.  When  she  gets  to  77 
New  Basies,  it  is  hard  to  ignore  that  th 
authors'  photo  on  the  back  of  her  cop 
has  been  defaced.  A  piece  of  white  p 
per  has  been  taped  over  Julee  Rosso. 

The  controversy  with  her  ex-partne 
is  more  interesting  to  the  press  than  it 
to  Lukins.  At  this  point,  she  is  worrie 
mostly  that  the  kind  of  scrutiny  Rosso 
book  got  can't  be  good  for  anybod 
She  can't  believe  that  non-food  writer 
could  be  that  interested  in  recipe  testing 

Her  major  concern  is  still  her  health 
"You  can't  imagine  what  getting  ski 
does  to  you,"  she  says.  "Nobody  know: 
what  it  feels  like  inside  all  the  time— tha 
I  have  to  think  about  my  balance  all  th 
time.  Half  the  day,  I  have  severe  pair 
here"— she  points  to  the  area  below  hei 
rib  cage— "because  when  I  learned  tc 
walk  I  didn't  do  it  correctly,  and  I  rippec 
apart  all  the  muscles.  It's  such  a  simp! 
thing  for  most  people  to  walk  across  the 
room.  It's  a  very  big  effort  for  me. 
Everything  I  do  is  an  effort.  I'm  more 
flexible,  but  I'll  never  be  graceful  again." 

Her  consolation  comes  from  where  it 
always  has:  feeding  people,  and  writing 
about  it.  "When  I  was  at  my  sickest, 
she  says,  "there  was  not  a  doctor  who 
did  not  ask  me  to  sign  a  cookbook.' 
Wherever  she  goes,  she  finds  someone 
who  wants  to  talk  food.  "I  went  to  visili 
a  friend  in  Mexico,"  she  says,  "and  she 
had  a  houseguest  who  looked  so  famil- 
iar: it  turned  out  it  was  Viva,  from  the 
Andy  Warhol  movies.  We  started  talk-i 
ing,  and  she  said,  'Look,  I  need  help 
with  this  recipe.  It's  for  dal  [an  Indian 
lentil  dish],  and  it's  so  fantastic.  The 
problem  is,  I  got  it  at  the  ashram  from 
the  swami,  and  it's  for  500  people.'" 

That  was  when  Lukins  started  consid- 
ering the  possibilities  of  cookbooks  on] 
CD-rom,  and  computer  programs  thatj 
instantly  recalibrate  proportions,  right! 
down  to  the  lemon  zest.  Even  though 
the  old  Silver  Palate  recipes  are  availn 
able  in  that  format.  Lukins  had  never] 
paid  much  attention  to  the  new  technol-l 
ogy.  In  fact,  she  still  writes  her  books  by] 
hand.  But  the  computer  might  be  a 
more  practical  solution  to  some  of  her] 
more  subtle  cognitive  problems.  "I  had! 
to  relearn  how  to  read  and  tell  time." 
she  says,  "and  I  still  have  some  prob- 
lems with  them.  Fractions,  of  course, 
are  out  of  the  question."  □ 
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Aging  has  given  our  rums  a  smoothness,  whether  straight  or  mixed,  that  has  made  them  preferred  over  all  others. 
And  only  in  Puerto  Rico,  tilth  its  heritage  of  fine  rums,  is  aging  guaranteed  by  law. 
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MARTHA 
GRAHAM 

DANCE       COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS 


\a  Graham  changed  the  language  of  dance  forever,  creating  a  twentieth  century  art  form.  One  that's  uniquely  American 
jonstantly  evolving  A  vital  commentary  on  the  way  we  live  And  the  way  we  will  live  Experience  her  power  and 
ement.  her  intellect  and  her  passion  for  perfection  every  time  the  Martha  Graham  dancers  set  foot  onstage  Call 
132-9166  and  join  us  for  the  Martha  Graham  Centennial  Celebration.  A  joyous  celebration  of  the  dance  that  is  life  itself 
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It's  not  over  till 

thin  lady  si 

Kathleen  Battle  pert o 

with  the  Philadf  i 

Orchestra  at  Carnegii 

three  weeks  afte 

was  fired  from  the  ' 


he  moment  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  fired 
Kathleen  Battle,  arguably 
the  most  hated  person  in 
the  music  business,  the  cel- 
ebrating began.  It  was  Feb- 
ruary 7,  and  the  cast  of 
Donizetti's  The  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment,  in  which 
Battle  was  scheduled  to 
open  in  the  starring  role  in 
one  week,  actually  ap- 
plauded the  announcement. 
Down  the  hall  on  C  Level, 
the  rehearsal  floor  of  the 
Met,  the  first  of  the  many 
bad  Battle  jokes  started  cir- 
culating. Sample:  "Do  you 
know  how  to  save  Kathy 
Battle  from  drowning?" 
"No."  "Good."  In  the  cho- 
rus room,  someone  posted 
a  David  Letterman-style 
list  of  "10  things  for  Kathy 
Battle  to  do  now  that  she  is 
no  longer  employed."  "Fill 
in  Tonya  Harding's  slot  at 
the  Olympics,"  read  one 
entry. 

Elsewhere,  the  reaction 
was  the  same.  A  journalist 
inadvertently  broke  the 
news  to  one  of  Battle's  record  compa- 
nies when  he  called  for  comment.  He 
was  amazed  to  hear,  through  the  speak- 
crphone,  the  sound  of  the  staff  whoop- 
ing it  up,  clapping  their  hands  and 
shouting  with  sheer  delight.  After  sever- 
al minutes  of  this  impromptu  party,  the 
record-company  spokesman  shut  off  the 
speaker  part  of  the  phone  and  said 
smoothly,  "We'll  have  no  comment  on 
Miss  Battle." 

In  the  papers  the  next  day,  writers 
gleefully  recounted  the  more  delicious 
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Kathleen  Battle,  the  diva  soprr 


J^fter  a  high-profile  dismissal  from 
lghty  Metropolitan  Opera, 
4ias  she  toppled  from  music's  elite? 

BY  ANNALYN  SWAN 


tales  of  Battle's  diva  monstrousness. 
Never  mind  whether  or  not  they  were 
accurate;  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
that  mattered.  Perhaps  the  best  was  the 
one  about  the  chauffeur.  Battle  is  riding 
in  the  back  of  a  limo  (in  Switzerland,  in 
New  York,  in  California  there  are.  peo- 
ple who  will  swear  to  each  location) 
when  she  decides  she  wants  the  driver 
to  do  something  in  most  versions,  to 
turn  off  the  heat  or  slow  down.  Instead 
of  lapping  on  the  glass  and  speaking  to 
him  personally,  she  telephones  her  man- 


ager, who  calls  the  opera  house,  which 
calls  the  limo  service,  which  phones  the 
driver,  who  obliges  her. 

Did  you  know,  people  asked  one  an- 
other, that  Battle  has  an  obsession  with 
people  looking  at  her  mouth?  Did  you 
hear  about  the  time  she  asked  a  conduc 
tor  to  play  something  for  her  while  she 
sang  along  in  her  head— and  then  ad 
cused  him  of  playing  too  fast?  Or  about 
the  colleague  whose  Christmas  card  to 
Battle  was  summarily  returned,  with  in 
structions  that  no  mail  was  ever  to  be 
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A  popular  belief  is  that  you  can  "aggravate" 
your  skin  into  looking  better.  But  scrubs, 
peels  and  acids  are  not  for  every  skin. 
Princess  Marcella  Borghese  takes  a  less 
stressful  approach  with  CuraForte.  Without 
stripping  skin  of  its  natural  protection, 
patented  Moisture-Intensifying  Molecules 
gently  lift  the  dull,  compacted,  surface  cell 
layer.  Used  daily  w»ith  your  moisturizer, 
CuraForte  increases  your  skin's  capacity  to 
hold  moisture  up  to  250%.  The  look  of  fine 
dry  lines  is  diminished  immediately.  Clarity 
and  translucence  improve.  The  appearance 
of  even  stubborn  lines  around  the  eyes 
and  mouth  is  reduced  up  to  70%  by  day  11. 
CuraForte  Moisture  Intensifier.  It  revitalizes 
your  skin.  Without  resorting  to  rough  stuff. 
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n  id  hei  directly?  Have  you  heard, 
hi  the  gossip,  the  in  house  nickname 
ii  people  .ii  Sonj  <  lassical 
nque  Duets,  the  album  that  paired 
tile  with  trumpetei  Wynton  Marsalis? 
rumpet  and  Bitch."  <)i  about  the 
ie,  at  President  Clinton's  inaugural 
tivities  last  year  in  Washington,  when 
itretch  limo  arrived  to  take  Battle  to 
■  concert  in  which  she  was  perform- 
I  uhI  she  sent  it  back  saying  thai  it 
sn't  long  enough'.' 

I  hi  sears.  Battle  has  been  stirring  up 
"troth  of  ill  will,"  as  one  writer  de- 
fad  it.  wherever  she  goes.  The  dis- 
pancy  between  what  she- 
real  l\  like  and  her  ex- 
isite  \oiee  and  charming 
ge  presence  has  prompt- 
endless  gossip,  anger, 
j  outrage  among  the 
gnoscenti.  And  so,  when 
:  Met  finally  dismissed 
ttle  for  coming  late  to 
learsals  o\'  The  Daughter 
the  Regiment,  mistrcal- 
;  colleagues,  and  in  gen- 
ii carrying  on  in  a  way  that  was  "pro- 
mdly  detrimental  to  the  artistic  col- 
oration among  all  the  east  members." 
■re  was  hardly  a  person  who  didn't 
:m  ready  to  dance  on  her  grave. 
he's  the  only  artist  I  know  of  in  my 
years  of  dealing  with  artists  who  has 
inaged  to  alienate  practically  every- 
e  in  every  single  place  where  she's 
:r  been,"  says  Schuyler  Chapin.  the 
■mer  genera!  manager  of  the  Met  and 
w  New  York  City's  commissioner  of 
Itural  affairs. 

The  world  of  opera  is  a  teapot  that 
arly  loves  a  tempest.  But  amid  all  the 
tling  of  teacups,  one  essential  element 
is  not  discussed:  this  was  also  a  per- 
nal.  and  quite  poignant,  tragedy. 

I  nee  upon  a  time,  Kathleen  Battle 
was  not  a  superstar  who  ranked, 
with  Luciano  Pavarotti  and  Placido 
jmingO,  among  the  most  popular 
era  singers  in  the  world.  She  was  not 
celebrity  who  opened  symphony-or- 
esti.i  seasons,  starred  in  telecast  after 
ecast.  and  earned  seven  figures  a  year. 
e  wasn't  even  mean  Instead,  she  was 
terrific  gal  with  lots  o\"  friends,  as 
uch  an  all- American  girl  as  you  could 
Hit,"  s.i\n  Sylvia  Plyler,  an  organist 

d   opera   coach   at    the    University    of 

neinnati  College -(  onsei  vatorv  o\'  Mil- 
',  Where  Battle  studied.  Battle  was  also 

meone  who.  in  the  classic  American 

i>,  had  risen  in  the  world  on  the 
ength  of  her  talent,  pluck,  and  smarts 


I!. .HI.    with 

Jessye  Norman 

,111(1  ni.n--.tr.. 

J.iiric.  I  i-virif  after  the 

rehearsal  for  the  TV 

performance  of 

their  enormously 

successful  concert 

of  spirituals 

in  1990. 


''She's  the  only  artist  I  know  of 
who  has  managed  to  alienate 
practically  everyone  in  every  single 
place  where  she's  ever  been." 


The  seventh  of  seven  children.  Battle 
grew  up  in  an  all-black  neighborhood  in 
the  depressed  river  town  of  Portsmouth. 
Ohio.  Her  father  was  a  steelworker  from 
Alabama.  Even  as  a  tiny  girl,  she  had  a 
beautiful  voice;  one  local  teacher  de- 
scribed it  as  "angelic."  Her  father  sang 
in  a  gospel  quartet;  he  was,  she  said,  her 
inspiration.  She  sang  in  churches  and  at 
picnics  and  with  her  high-school  chorus, 
and  was  encouraged  by  her  music 
teacher  to  attend  the  conservatory  in 
Cincinnati. 

The  transition  could  not  have  been 
easy.  Back  in  Portsmouth,  Motown  had 
ruled;  Mozart  wasn't  even  on  the  map. 
When  Battle  arrived  at  the  conservato- 
ry, she  later  recalled,  she  had  never 
heard  a  symphony  orchestra  perform 
and  didn't  know  who  Maria  Callas  was. 
There  may  well  have  been  racial  ten- 
sion. Battle  once  said  that  the  conserva- 
tory seemed  "incredibly  cliquish"  at 
first.  At  the  time,  lew  blacks  went  there; 
Battle  herself  had  not  gone  to  school 
with  whites  until  the  age  of  12. 

Nevertheless,  Battle  flourished  at  the 
conservator).  "She  had  musicianship  all 
over  the  rest  o\'  them,"  recalls  Plyler, 
"sight-reading,  pulling  out  what's  inside 
a  score.  And  with  that  pure  voice,  that 
was  right  for  Haydn  and  Mo/art.  she 
was  extremely  popular  in  the  choral  de- 
partment ."  Battle  also  had  the  rare  gift 
of  communicating  directly  with  an  audi- 
ence I'lv  lei  remembers  how  one  col- 
league, describing  a  Battle  performance 


m  a  local  church, 
said  admiringly.  "She 
sings  a  song  like  you 
want  to  hear  it  sung." 
While  Battle's  light. 
lyric  soprano  was  universally  recognized 
as  beautiful,  it  was  also  deemed  small 
too  small  for  opera.  No  one  steered  Bat- 
tle toward  performing.  "There  was  noth- 
ing in  her  personality  or  demeanor  to 
indicate  that  she  would  have  a  career." 
says  Plyler.  Battle  herself  chose  to  major 
in  music  education.  Performing  classical 
music  was  not  what  somebody  like  her 
did  for  a  living.  "I  would  never  have 
done  anything  as  impractical  as  be  a 
performance  major,"  she  once  said. 

Then,  in  one  of  those  improbable  mo- 
ments that  make  history,  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  went  on  strike.  With  time  on 
his  hands,  the  conductor  Thomas  Schip- 
pers  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  audi- 
tion local  singers.  Battle  was  then  al- 
ready 24  and  teaching  music  in  an  in- 
ner-city school.  A  friend  dragged  her 
along,  and  Schippers  promptly  chose 
her  to  sing  the  soprano  role  in  Brahms's 
German  Requiem  that  summer  at  the 
Spoleto  Festival  in  Italy.  That  was  the 
turning  point.  Newly  intent  on  a  singing 
career.  Battle  began  to  study  the  per- 
forming repertory. 

Even  more  important  was  meeting 
James  Levine  the  next  year  at  the  local 
May  Festival.  Levine.  who  would  soon 
become  the  music  director  of  the  Met, 
was  then  appearing  around  the  country 
as  a  guest  conductor.  The  two  Ohioans 
hit  it  off,  and  Levine  recognized  that 
Battle  had  a  "remarkably  beautiful" 
voice,  as  he  put  it,  one  that,  while  light, 
could  soar  and  shimmer  with  silvery 
brilliance  if  cast  properly.  Soon  Levine 
began  to  engage  her  for  concerts  and  to 
act  as  an  informal  coach  and  adviser.  In 
1976,  a  year  after  he  joined  the  Met, 
Battle  auditioned  for  the  company.  She- 
was  hired  for  a  "beginner"  role  that  of 
the  shepherd  in  Tannhduser  for  the  fol- 
low ing  season. 

from  there,  her  career  I'ast-I'orw aid- 
ed Bj  1982,  Battle  was  starring  as  Rosi- 
na  m  The  Barber  oj  Seville  at  the  Met. 
appearing  in  three  other  operas  at  the 
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house,  and  singing  frequently  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  across  the 
square.  Her  debut  recital,  in  Lincoln 
Center's  Alice  Tully  Hall,  was  sold  out. 
Her  accompanist  was  James  Levine 
himself,  who  was  now  the  single  most 
powerful  person  in  American  opera. 

It  was  clear,  by  then,  that  Battle, 
against  all  odds,  was  becoming  a  super- 
star. Five  feet  three  and  a  size  8,  she 
didn't  much  look  the  part  of  the  imperi- 
ous, larger-than-life  diva,  a  Joan  Suther- 
land, say,  or  a  Jessye  Norman.  And  she 
certainly  didn't  sound  the  part.  Diva  ter- 
ritory is  typically  that  of  the  heavier, 
dramatic  soprano  roles— Aida,  Violetta, 
Norma,  Tosca— which  send  shivers  up 
the  spine  while  bringing  down  the 
house. 

In  contrast,  Battle's  specialties  were 
the  so-called  soubrette,  or  servant,  roles, 
and  those  of  the  ingenues— Zerlina  in 
Don  Giovanni,  Nannetta  in  Falstaff.  De- 
spina  in  Cost  Fan  Tutte,  Pamina  in  The 
Magic  Flute.  It  is  the  realm  of  coquet- 
tish, as  opposed  to  showstopping, 
artistry— personality  turns  coupled,  ide- 
ally, with  light,  lovely  voices  that  trip  up 
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and  down  dancing  musical  lines. 
"Thank  God  for  the  soubrette  roles," 
says  Marian  Thompson,  a  voice  teacher 
at  Mannes  College  of  Music  in  New 
York.  "Those  characters  are  so  wonder- 
ful; they're  the  relief."  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  difficult  to  become  a  household 
name  in  this  repertory.  As  Battle  herself 
once  said,  "Divas  don't  do  Despina.  I 
do  Despina,  so  do  the  two  go  together?" 

As  it  turned  out,  Battle's  talent,  like 
that  of  Roberta  Peters  a  generation  ear- 
lier, transcended— and  transformed— the 
repertory.  It  wasn't  just  the  exquisite 
voice,  which  could  negotiate  difficult 
coloratura  lines  with  flawless  precision 
and  soar  up  to  high  E  with  no  trouble 
at  all;  it  was  the  way  Battle  dazzled  on 
the  stage.  In  every  sense,  she  was  perfec- 
tion in  her  roles— pretty  and  perky,  an 
engaging  actress  with  a  ravishing  voice. 

Battle's  ascendancy  was  crowned  by 
reviews  so  rapturous  in  the  usually  re- 
strained New  York  Times  that  one  could 
almost  feel  the  critics  struggling  for  su- 
perlatives. "She  kept  the  audience  in  a 
state  of  delirium,"  wrote  Donal 
Henahan  of  Battle's  performance  in  a 
hugely  acclaimed  concert  version  of 
Handel's  Semele  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
1985.  "It  would  probably  be  rash  to  say 


that  Kathleen  Battle  is  the  finest  Sophie 
in  the  entire  74-year  history  of  Der 
Rosenkavaliei;  but  the  performance  she 
gave  Friday  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  certainly  raised  the  possibility," 
said  Will  Crutchfield.  Critics  praised 
Battle's  "pristine  musical ity"  and  the  in- 
telligence of  her  singing;  she  was  the 
rare  opera  singer  who  shone  equally 
well  in  the  lieder,  or  song,  repertory.  "II 
cannot  think  of  a  singer  now  before  the 
public  who  is  capable  of  providing  more 
joy,"  wrote  Tim  Page  of  a  1987  recital. 

Together,  Battle's  public  acclaim  and 
her  critical  success  put  her  over  the 
top.  By  1988  she  was  singing  with 
Pavarotti  in  Central  Park.  Their  LFIisir 
d'Amore,  part  of  the  free  concerts-in- 
the-park  series,  drew  150,000  people. 
When  the  Met  went  to  Japan  later  that 
summer.  Battle  and  Placido  Domingo 
were  the  stars  (as,  indeed,  they  already 
were  on  Japanese  television,  in  beer 
and  whiskey  commercials).  Mighty 
maestro  Herbert  von  Karajan  engaged 
her  for  Salzburg,  and  she  performed  in 
Paris  and  at  Covent  Garden.  Records 
pairing  Battle  with  other  famous 
artists— Wynton  Marsalis,  Itzhak  Perl- 
man.  Jessye  Norman— began  to  appear 
and  to  sell  as  many  as  100.000  copies, 
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lich  is  astonishing  by  classical  stan- 
rds.  She  became  a  crossover  star  as 
ill,  singing  at  the  Grammys,  doing  a 
ng  on  a  Janet  Jackson  album.  Battle 
:med  invincible. 

Backstage,  however,  away  from  the 
oring  public  and  admiring  press.  Bat- 
was  beginning  to  self-destruct. 

Vhen  Kathleen  Battle  arrived  at  the 
Met  in  1977,  insiders  say,  she  was 
downright  raucous— almost  like  a 
mager,  She  looked  and  acted  about 
,  and  ran  around  in  blue  jeans.  Men 
the  TannhSuser  cast  most  notably 
ritone  Bernd  Weikl,  the  first  in  a 
ing  of  Battle  boyfriends  in  the  music 
>rld  couldn't  take  their  eyes  off  her. 
inductor  Zubil)  Mehla  was  similarly 
kitten;  he  engaged  Battle  to  sing  no 
.ver  than  10  tunes  with  the  New  York 
rilharraonic  in  the  1981  82  season. 
Soon,  however,  the  girlish  high  spirits 
ire  gone.  On  tour,  Battle  began  refus- 
|  to  nde  in  cars  with  other  singers.  In 
B  next  few  sears,  she  became  mcreas- 
gly  difficult  backstage  'You  almost 
ver  see  a  singer  be  mean  to  the  back- 
ige  people."  savs  a  Met  insider  lor 
I  obvious  reason  that  the\  are  vital  to 

e  smooth  running  of  a  production 


Battle,  however,  set  new  standards  in 
clashing  with  production  people.  During 
the  run  of  one  opera,  she  was  reportedly 
so  cruel  to  the  wardrobe  mistress— or- 
dering her  to  do  menial  tasks,  complain- 
ing constantly  about  her  costume— that 
she  reduced  the  woman  to  tears.  At  the 
last  performance,  when  Battle  was 
singing  her  final  aria,  her  spotlight  mys- 
teriously failed  to  come  on,  leaving  her 
stranded  on  the  darkened  stage.  The 
electrician  in  charge,  as  those  in  the 
know  passed  on  gleefully,  was  married 
to  the  wardrobe  mistress. 

During  that  same  season,  in  The  Mar- 
riage oj  Figaro,  Battle  waged  her  by 
now  famous  war  to  replace  Carol 
Vaness  in  Dressing  Room  One.  histori- 
cally the  perquisite  of  the  singer  cast  as 
the  Countess,  the  role  Vaness  was 
smgmg.  Battle  finally  succeeded  creat- 
ing no  small  degree  o\'  ill  will.  In  the 
ll's"  [riadne  auf  Naxos,  she  accused 
her  undcrsiudv  oi'  shrinking  her  cos- 
tume. But  1 1>SS  was  her  worst  year  yet. 
[revor  Pinnock,  a  renowned  early-music 
specialist  who  had  been  imported  from 
England  to  conduct  Handel's  (initio  (V- 
sare  that  fall,  was  left  reeling  after  run- 
ins  with  Battle.  During  rehearsals,  ac- 
cording to  one  observer,  "she'd  stop. 


flinch,  and  go,  "c7;."'  Finally  she  called 
a  halt,  went  over  to  Pinnock,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  the  score  for  him— an 
unheard-of  breach  of  decorum. 

That  same  'year  the  Met  went  on  its 
grand  tour  of  Japan.  At  that  point,  re- 
called another  Met  insider.  Battle  went 
over  the  brink  from  "extremely  difficult 
to  totally  impossible."  It  was  there,  dur- 
ing curtain  calls  for  Figaro,  that  Vaness 
finally  turned  to  Battle  and  told  her  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  she  would  never 
perform  with  her  again.  Far  worse  was 
the  fact  that  Battle- although  unbe- 
knownst to  her— had  at  last  managed  to 
alienate  even  Levine.  Her  longtime  men- 
tor, who  had  blown  kisses  to  her  while 
conducting  her  in  performance,  who 
had  praised  her  extravagantly  in  re- 
hearsals, who  had  indulged  her  for  years 
as  a  chorus  of  in -house  protests  grew, 
vowed  private!}  that  he  would  never 
conduct  her  again 

By  then.  Battle's  behavior  was  begin- 
ning to  affect  her  performances  When- 
ever she  was  out  of  sorts  or  out  o( 
voice,  she  look  to  singing  at  half-voice. 
In  the  annual  New  Year's  Eve  concert 
o\  1987  with  the  New  V^rk  Philharmon- 
ic, she  sang  far  loo  softl)  tor  the  hall. 
letting  her  voice  out  on  onl\  one  or  two 
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songs,  much  to  the  frustration  of  the  au- 
dience. That  performance  prompted  a 
tart  assessment  from  Times  critic  Will 
Crutchfield.  Battle,  he  wrote,  was  at  that 
"tricky  point  in  an  historic  career" 
where  "reaction  has  set  in;  the  singer 
now  has  detractors  as  well  as  admirers." 
Her  response,  he  went  on.  had  been  on 
occasion  to  "adopt  a  defensive  exagger- 
ation of  her  own  style,  especially  in  the 
very  heavy  reliance  on  pianissimo." 
Others  noted  her  dependence  on  cute 
mannerisms  while  performing  her  fa- 
miliar roles.  It  was  as  if,  one  said.  Bat- 
tle were  doing  an  imitation  of  herself. 

Sensitive  as  she  was  to  musi- 
cal scores,  Battle  displayed  a 
blazing  tone-deafness  to  how 
her  actions  might  be  greeted.  In 
a   damaging   string   of  events 
that  preceded  her  firing  by  the 
Met,  she  pulled  out  of  a  Vien- 
na   Philharmonic    concert    so 
late  that,  for  perhaps  the  only 
time  in  its  history,  the  great  or- 
chestra had  to  cancel  an  entire 
performance;   drove  the  man-        __ 
agement  of  the   Boston   Sym- 
phony  Orchestra   crazy   when 
she  opened  the  '92  season  for  them,  ha- 
rassing   them    with    petty    complaints 
about  the  hotel  food  and  throwing  the 
assistant  conductor  out  of  rehearsals;  so 
alienated  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  while  appear- 
ing with  the  company  last  fall  that  after 
she  left  they  had  T-shirts  made  up  that 
read,  i  survived  the  battle. 

Last  year.  Battle  stormed  out  of  the 
Met  when  she  disagreed  with  conductor 
Christian  Thielemann  over  how  Der 
Rosenkavalier  should  be  performed  and 
general  manager  Joseph  Volpe  refused 
to  respond  immediately  to  her  peremp- 
tory summons.  The  stage  was  set,  then, 
for  the  final  blowup.  This  time  around, 
when  Battle  misbehaved,  management 
acted  decisively.  When  the  announce- 
ment came— the  first  such  public  dis- 
missal since  Rudolf  Bing  fired  Maria 
Callas  in  1958  over  contractual  differ- 
ences—the music  world  rallied  behind 
the  Met.  "I  personally  called  Joe  Volpe 
to  congratulate  him  on  how  it  was  han- 
dled," says  Schuyler  Chapin.  From  Eu- 
rope, where  James  Levine  was  on  a  con- 
ducting tour,  there  was  silence. 

Amid  the  swirl  of  gossip  and  specu- 
lation that  followed,  two  things 
seemed  clear.  First.  Battle  had  ap- 
peared seriously  troubled  for  some 
time.  And,  second,  no  one  close  to  her 
had  dared  to  tell  her.  As  one  music- 
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world  insider  put  it,  "Why  didn't 
someone  take  her  in  hand  long  ago 
and  get  her  some  help?"  (In  contrast, 
when  the  bad  press  began  on  Battle,  so 
the  story  goes,  Jessye  Norman's  man- 
ager, Harold  Shaw,  personally  saw  to  it 
that  Norman— who  can  be  very 
grand— got  every  clipping.  The  implica- 
tion was  obvious.) 

In  the  normal  course  of  musical 
events,  the  opera  world  deals  smoothly 
with  outsize  egos  and  temperamental 
behavior.  "That's  part  of  the  whole 
suit  of  clothes  that  you  put  on  when 
you  take  up  singing,"   says  Schuyler 


"I  cannot  think  of  a  singer  now 
before  the  public  who  is  capable 
of  providing  more  joy," 
wrote  New  York  Times  critic 
Tim  Page  in  1987. 


Chapin.  Huge  allowances  are  made  for 
the  pressures  under  which  singers— 
whose  voices,  after  all,  are  the  most 
fragile  of  instruments— function.  It  is 
no  secret  that  behind  the  temperamen- 
tal behavior  lies  an  equally  outsize  vul- 
nerability. As  Beverly  Sills,  the  former 
diva  and  newly  named  head  of  Lincoln 
Center,  said  of  Battle.  "I  think  she  is 
frightened  to  death." 

But  there  is  a  line,  even  for  divas. 
"Callas  behaved  outrageously,  but  I 
don't  know  that  she  was  ever  late  to  re- 
hearsals," says  Henry  Grunwald,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Associa- 
tion and  the  former  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Austria.  "She  was  a  real  pro."  Battle's 
behavior  was  not  just  egomaniacal  but 
also  destructive:  "We  deal  with  divas  all 
the  time,"  says  one  Met  insider.  "Divas 
say:  'I  want  the  last  bow.'  i  want  a  new 
dress.'  'I  want  to  stand  down  center 
stage.'  This  is  the  way  I  want  the  tempi." 
'I  want  this  dressing  room."  But  most  di- 
vas' behavior  is  left  behind  when  they  go 
onstage  to  rehearse.  Not  Battle.  She  is 
cold  and  contemptuous  of  everyone.  She 
does  widespread  damage  to  the  whole 
cast." 

To  some  observers,  in  fact,  such 
grotesquely  self-centered  behavior  sug- 
gests the  classic  definition  of  narcissistic 
personality  disorder,  in  which  a  person 
vacillates  between  enormous  insecurity 
and  a  grandiosity  that  demands  constant 


attention  and  admiration.  The  huge 
lie  arena  in  which  a  performer  oper^ 
only   exacerbates   such   tendencies, 
cording   to   therapists   who   deal   \ 
artists.  Stars'  problems  are  the  sam 
everyone  else's,  but  they  are  magnifi 
hundredfold   because   of  the   glare 
which  they  take  place. 

The  fact  that  Battle  is  black  adds 
other,   highly  charged  element  to 
meltdown  which  the  mostly  white  op 
world  can  only  speculate  about.  But1 
Dr.  Alvin  Poussaint,  a  professor  of 
chiatry  at  Harvard  Medical  School 
a   leading  spokesman  on  racial  qi 
tions,    that    is   almost   the   first   iss 
"Opera  is  a  grand  field  to  begin  wit 
he  says.  "To  live  up  to  its  grand  exp 
tations  puts  a  constant,  terrible  str 
on  people  that  may  make  them  beh 
in  terrible  ways.  Beyond  that,  I  thi 
there's  always  the  pressure  of  being 
token  in  those  situations,  which  in  a 
of  itself  is  a  stress.  When  you're  a 
ken,  sometimes  people  do  not  respo 
to  you  in  normal  ways.  They  may  ov 
react   to   the   point   that,   to   the   p 
former,  their  reactions  seem  patronizi 
or  condescending.   Even  complimer 
may  be  seen  as  racial." 

To  Poussaint,  Battle's  situation,  whi 
possibly  more  extreme,  is  similar 
what  other  black  singers— from  Leo 
tyne  Price  on  down— have  experience 
To  them,  opera  is  an  overpowering 
strange  and  quite  possibly  terrify ir 
world,  in  which  they  are  a  tiny  minorit 
"Battle  is  rooted  in  the  black  commur 
ty."  says  Poussaint.  "She  comes  out  < 
gospel.  The  opera  world  had  to  be  a  b 
transition  for  her.  It  may  always  feel 
bit  alien." 

Battle  has  consistently  been  touch 
about  race.  She  has  refused  to  discuss 
in  interviews  and  has  said  that  she  "r 
sents"  being  described  as  coming  froi 
an  underprivileged  background.  Fo 
blacks  in  her  position,  speculates  Pou 
saint,  even  a  retreat  into  narcissism 
fraught  with  difficulties.  "When  you'r 
black,  narcissism  is  never  secure 
says.  "It  is  always  being  contradicted  b 
other  images  in  society.  Blacks  are  play 
ing  against  a  stereotype,  a  feeling  that 
lot  of  people  around  them  think  they'rt 
inferior  or  suspect." 

In  light  of  that,  the  final  irony  ma\ 
well  be  that  Battle  has  treated  whites  ir 
the  classic  way  that  many  blacks  say  thej 
are  treated.  She  is  especially  haughty  I 
stagehands  and  less  important  staff. 
Again  and  again,  observers  have  com- 
mented on  the  way  she  seems  to  look 
right  through  people.  "There's  no  there 
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with  her,  and,  worse,  sin-  makes 
te]  thai  there's  no  there  there  with 

ays  a  Mel  insula 
t  question  remains  why  things  sud 

came  to  .1  head  foi  Battle    I  hal 

veil  have  to  do  with  the  fact  of  hei 

Mezzo-soprano    Frederica    son 

thinks  the  mid-40s  arc  an  especial- 
ragile"  time  for  opera  singers, 
i  a  lot  don't  know  exactly  what  to 
nd  new    singers   are   right   behind 

It's  a  time  when  the  clock  starts 
g  ever  more  loudly  in  the  count- 
tow  ard  the  end  of  a  career.  But 
da  can  be  convincing  in  her  late 
uid  a  Wagnerian  soprano  even 
-  For  Battle,  who  is  45,  the  reper- 
liat  she  has  worked  so  wonderfully 
its  a  visual  as  well  as  a  vocal  prob- 
If  it  were  simply  a  matter  of 
g.  says  Marian  Thompson  of 
es.  Battle  could  go  on  for  years. 
istically,  though,  who  wants  a  70- 
)ld  Despina'.'" 

is  Battle  is  caught  in  a  trap.  Either 
nines    into    a    heavier    repertory. 

she  has  steadfastly  and  intelligent- 
used  to  do,  for  fear  of  damaging 
>ice,  or  she  remains  frozen  in  time, 

into  six  or  eight  roles  that  are  in- 
ngly  unsuitable  for  her  years.  It  is 

happy  choice.  As  Richard  Dyer. 
'Li tspoken    critic   of   The   Boston 

says,  "She's  been  typecast  as  the 
tual  ingenue,  and  she  has  to  sound 
.•et.  as  radiant,  as  glistening  as  she 

the  beginning  of  her  career.  And 
impossible,  of  course." 

le  immediate  aftermath  of  the  fir- 
Battle  retreated  into  silence  and 
usion,  emerging  only  to  sing  a  few 
stral  dates.  Her  first,  much-antici- 
appearance  in  New  York  after  her 
singing  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
a  at  Carnegie   Hall  on   February 
roved    surprisingly    anticlimaclic. 
swept  out.  in  one  o\'  her  usual 
Helling  gowns,  smiling  and  playing 
audience    then  proceeded  to  sing 
ftly  that  many  notes  vanished  in 
r. 

the  usual  way  of  superstars,  she  is 

■il  months,  even  years,  in  advance, 

ported  $40, 000  or  more  per  book- 

lut  there  are  hints  of  what  may  lie 

Her  future  dates  at  the  Met.  o( 

f.  have  vanished,  and  a  perceptible 

lias  spread  through  the  rest  o\'  the 

world.  Next  season,  Battle  is  not 

ig  with   any   o\    the   leading    I    S 

companies    Although  she  contm- 

i  sell  out  .it  the  box  office,  the  list 

Chestras  thai  she  has  alienated  is 


also   long      mil    the    lisl    <>!    hei    B| 
ances  next  season  with  maun  orch 

is  corresponding!)  ihoi  t 

Although  David  ( iocklej  general  di- 
rector of  the  Houston  Opera,  thinks  thai 

there  is  probably  responsibility  on  both 
sides''  foi  the  Met's  firing  of  Battle,  he 
would  be  fearful  Ol  hiring  anyone  in  her 
situation.  "Altitude  goes  a  long  way." 
sa\s  Gockley.  "I  refer  to  Placido  Do- 
mingo m  this  context.  He  has  a  way  of 
empowering  everyone  around  him;  they 
try  to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  working 
with  him.  I  think  the  major  problem  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Battle  is  that  everybody 
is  not  pulling  for  her.  They  found  her 
behavior  abusive." 

Still  holding  firm  are  the  record  com- 
panies. For  them.  Battle  remains  pure 
gold.  Deutsche  Grammophon  has  no 
fewer  than  four  Battle  albums  awaiting 
release.  The  all-star  pairings  are  likely  to 
continue,  both  on  disc  and  in  telecast 
specials.  Wynton  Marsalis  would  like  to 
collaborate  with  Battle  again.  "She's 
thoroughly  cool."  he  says,  "an  impecca- 
ble musician."  Frederica  von  Stade,  a 
frequent  collaborator,  praises  both  Bat- 
tle's high  standards  and  her  style-  "that 
way  of  looking  and  dressing  like  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  you  don't  see  much 


anymore     I  *.  •  t  > 

hearing   ii  le  i  ird 

I  the    inn  li(    world    i-o,.iped. 

there  were   uiarr,    who  fell    ladlK 

Battle,  ami  regret     I  think  the  bu 

makes  a  mistake,  swayim'  to  ridiculous 
demands  and  then  turning  on  people.' 
says  von  Stade  'Why  didn't  somebody 
deliver  a  softer  blow  10  years  ago  say. 
This  isn't  the  way  to  operate,  or  what- 
ever" Others  genuinely  hoped  that  Bat- 
tle would  get  help.  But  tor  someone  as 
famous,  and  as  grand,  as  she  is.  that 
could  be  very  difficult:  it  would  mean 
acknowledging  that  she,  not  everyone 
else,  was  the  problem.  Unless  she 
makes  an  effort,  though,  things  are  not 
likely  to  change.  As  Joseph  Volpe  put 
it  about  future  appearances  at  the  Met. 
"If  the  time  should  come  that  Kathleen 
has  been  successful  in  working  with 
other  organizations,  then  of  course  I 
would  consider  it."  Until  then,  we  will 
miss  those  nights  at  the  opera  when 
Battle,  as  Susanna  or  Nannetta  or 
Rosina,  soared  into  the  coloratura 
heavens.  The  tragic  note  in  this  cau- 
tionary tale  is  that,  in  rising  so  high 
and  surmounting  so  much  to  become  a 
star.  Battle  turned  herself  into  her  own 
worst  enemy.  Z 
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If  it's  different,  it's  probably  from 
California.  Like  getting  personalized 
vacation  suggestions. 

just  call  1-800-462-2543  ext  1 1,  then 
press  the  key  of  the  vacation  category 
you're  interested  m.  You'll  be  receiving 
free  recommendations  (like  a  fnend's 


inside  tips)  via  fax  or  mail. 

So  whether  it's  romantic  getaways, 
nature  outings,  family  fun  and  sun  trips, 
or  sports  adventures,  call  or  write  us. 
And  find  the  vacation 
ideas  you  couldn't  quite 
put  your  finger  on. 


CALIFORNIA 

Dept.A    P.O.  Box  1499  Sacramento.  CA  95812-1499 
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iraigkt,  on  tke  rocks,  or  as  a  delightful  addition  to  coffee,  Godiva  kas  a  silky  smootk  taste 
tkat  korders  on  gWul.  For  a  free  recipe  krockure  call  l-800-55-GODI\A.  Availakle  in  select  markets. 
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and  Cry 


Mention  Madonna  to  the 
actor  HUGH  GRANT 
and  his  healthy  pallor 
turns  cadaverous  white 
After  seeing  Grant  in 
Roman  Polanski's  Bitter 
Moon  she  called  him 
twice  to  ask  him  out. 
Petrified,  and  perhaps 
wanting  to  be  we 
known  for  himself  rather 
in  as  Madonna's  dinner  date,  he 
ned  her  down.  Grant  should  have  been 
>re  sure  of  himself,  for  his  career  has 
ddenly  taken  off.  He  is  starring  in  Four 
fddings  and  a  Funeral,  opposite  Andie 
acDowell,  with  whom  he  has  a  one- 
)ht  stand  and  falls  in  love. 
iFor  all  his  modesty  Grant  is  pleased 
out  his  sudden  success,  but  also 
rstified.  "Agents  keep  saying  it's  a  hot 
ie  for  me,  but  all  that  'hot'  seems  to 
tan  is  that  you  can't  accept  work.  They 
ep  telling  me,  'Hugh,  you  can  do 
tter  than  that.'"        -ANNA  PASTERNAK 
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Hype  &  Glory 

By  HENRY  ALFORD 


Art  Deco  a-go-go  in  New  York  City!  Troves  c1 
Joan-  and  Barbrabilia  on  the  auction  bloc 


4f  "^k    ommon  to  the  crowds  who  attend- 
jfl       B  ed  the  auctions  of  Joan  Crawford's 
|  and  Barbra  Streisand's  possessions 
was  a  fascination  with  life's  great- 
est elixir  (Glamour)  and  a  disdain 
for  society's  gravest  malady  (Re- 
tail). Turbans  on  their  heads  and 
bargains  on  their  minds,  they 
H  came  from  far  and  near  to  New 
V     ^m    York   City,   where   they  spent 
^^W    $130,000  and  $6.2  million  on, 
respectively,  Joan-  and  Barbrabilia. 

Each  auction's  tone  was  set  at  its  pre- 
views. For  the  Crawford  offerings,  held  at 
the  Swann  Galleries,  the  setting  was  inti- 
mate and  informal.  Posters  from  various 
Crawford  films  were  sandwiched  be- 
tween pieces  of  cardboard;  cos 
tumes  from  films  such 
as    When   Ladies  Meet 
and  Possessed  hung  from 
coatracks  like  extrava- 
gant, wrinkly  cocooning. 
Patrons  carefully  sifted 
through  the  memorabilia. 
like  the  star's  personal 
script  for  Sudden  Fear  and 
her  contract  for  Johnny 
Guitar,  as  if  they  were  ar- 
chaeologists on  the  trail  of 
some  recently  discovered, 
shoulder-pad-wearing  tribe; 
one  gentleman  stared  at  a 
scrapbook   of  news   clip- 
pings in  a  manner  that  sug- 
gested he  was  looking  for 
Crawford's  claw  marks. 

The  Streisand  previews,  which  started  on  Purim.  the  Jew- 
ish day  of  feasting,  were  far  more  high-tech.  Streisand's  col- 
lection of  Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco  -all  of  it  from  her 
houses  in  Malibu,  which  she  has  donated  to  the  Santa  Mon- 
ica Mountains  Conservancy,  and  much  of  it  having  already 
graced  preview  showrooms  in  Tokyo,  Paris,  and  Los  Ange- 
les, as  well  as  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest— was  divid- 


ed between  the  a 
tion    house    Chr 
tie's  and  its  satell 
Christie's  East 
more  expensive  ite 
going  to  the  form 
the  tchotchkes  to  t 
latter.  A  video  play 
constantly    in    ea 
room    of    both    pi 
views;  on  it,  Streisa 
told  us,  "It's  hard  I 
let  go  of  these  beautii 
things,"  and  attest! 
to  the  allure  of  Tl 
fany  lamps  with  till 
statement  "They  dorl 
break."        , 

It  was  impossible  J 
rub  shoulders  with  tl| 
polyglot  Streisand  prj:| 
view  audiences  withoi 
encountering  a  multiplkl 
ty  of  pronunciations  J 
the  word  "gorgeous":  orl 
heard  "gair-juss,"  reminil 
cent  of  the  meat  preparation  al 
jus;  "gohrr-jiss"  a  sort  of  Eurd 
purr  emanating  from  the  back  d 
the  throat;  and  "gorges,"  a  seenj 
ing  tribute  to  Argentinean  writa 
Borges.  More  representative  of  the  Americans  in  th 
crowd,  however,  was  one  man  who.  looking  at  tw 
of  the  collection's  highlights  displayed  in  tandem , 
Tamara  de  Lempicka's  boldly  geometric  paintini 
Adam  et  Eve,  with  a  high  estimate  of  $800,000,  ani 
Jacques  Lipchitz's  sculpture  Femme  et  Gazelles,  with  a  higl 
estimate  of  $200,000-  announced  to  his  companion,  "I  can] 
believe  I'm  looking  at  a  million!" 

The  tone  of  the  Swann  Galleries'  auction  and  catalogue 
was,  in  keeping  with  the  Crawford  aesthetic,  slightly  arch] 
The  auctioneer  asked  the  assembled  70  or  so  members  0. 
the  crowd  to  bid  promptly  and  clearly  "If  you  blink  at  me] 
I  don't  know  if  you're  bidding  or  asking  me  on  a  date. 


Secondhand  pose: 

Crawford  and 

Streisand— both  lovers 

of  beautiful  things. 
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Hot  Type 


ctress  ELAINE  KAGAN,  whose  thespian  ta 
ents  landed  her  roles  in  GooclFellas  and 
Coming  to  America,  now  tries  her  hand  at  sto- 
rytelling with  Tlie  Girls  (Knopf),  a  dramatic 
tale  of  six  midwestern  childhood  friends  re- 
united for  the  funeral  of  one  of  their  husbands. 
Together  they  try  to  make  sense  of  life  and  the 
man  who  secretly  touched  them  all. 

Also  this  month:  Tlie  Russian  Girl  (Viking)  is 
SIR  KINGSLEY  AMISS  21st  novel.  The  First 
Mother  loved  Elvis,  Liberace,  and  Bill,  but  there 
was  a  lot  more  to  this  straight-talking 
bon  vivant,  as  evidenced  in  VIRGINIA 
KELLEY'S  autobiography.  Leading  with 
My  Heart  (Simon  &  Schuster).  CAROL 
FLAKE  looks  at  New  Orleans:  Behind  the 
Masks  of  America's  Most  Exotic  City 
(Grove/Atlantic).  ALINE,  COUNTESS  OF 
ROMANONES'S  Tlie  Well-Mannered  As- 
sassin (Putnam)  is  a  glamorously  woven 
web  of  intrigue  and  suspense.  In  Colored 
People  (Knopf),  HENRY  LOUIS  GATES 
JR.  chronicles  his  growing  up  in  West 
Virginia  in  the  1950s  and  60s.  REYN- 
OLDS  PRICE,  one  of  America's  most 


Actress  Elaine  Kagi 

the  author  of  The  Gl 

Sir  Kingsley  Amis,  autl\ 

The  Russian  Girl; 

an  image  from  photognk 

Jed  Devine's  Friends] 


esteemed  men  of 
letters,  has  been 
wheelchair-bound 
since  1984;  A  Whole 
New  Life  (Athene- 
urn)  is  the  eloquent  account  of  his  experience.  The  Wild 
Club  (Crown)  is  a  collection  of  ANKA  RADAKOVICH'S 
tails  columns.  JED  DEVINE  and  JIM  DINSMORE'S  Erie 
ship  (Tilbury  House)  features  the  latter's  soulful  letters 
the  former's  elegiac  photographs.  TIMOTHY  MAWSON 
plores  the  pleasures  of  plants  in  The  Garden  Room  (Cla 
son  Potter).  ARIANNA  HUFFINGTON'S  Tlie  Fourth  Instil 
(Simon  &  Schuster)  examines  the  search  for  meaning 
everyday  life.  GARRY  WILLS  analyzes  leadership  in  Certc 
Trumpets  (Simon  &  Schuster).  In  Of  Long  Memory  (Ad' 
son-Wesley),  ADAM  NOSSITER  examines  the  racial  legacy 
Mississippi.  MORT  ROSENBLUM  tells  the  story  of  The  I 
cret  Life  of  the  Seine  (Addison -Wesley).  And  in  Entertain! 
with  Betsy  Bloomingdale  (Beautiful  America),  the  social 
reveals  her  party  secrets.  — ELISSA  SCHAPPEfl 


Open  Lindo 


hether  in   person  or  in  character, 
Delroy    Lindo    brings    a    great 
deal  of  humanity  to  a  room. 
That's  what  made  him 
so  fearful  as  West  Indi- 
an Archie  in  Spike  Lee's 
Malcolm  X,   and  that's 
what  makes  him  all  the 
more  endearing  as  Alfre  Woodard's  mu- 
sician husband  in  this  month's  Crooklyn, 
Lee's  chronicle  of  one  summer  in  the  life 
of  a  10-year-old  Brooklyn  girl  and  her 
family  in  the  early  70s.  Born  in  England 
and  of  Jamaican  descent  (his  name  ap- 
propriately translates  as  "Beautiful  King" 
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Delroy  Lindo  st& 
in  Spike  Lee's  Crook lyi 


Lindo  grew  up  in  New  York  and  in  1979  graduate 

from  San  Francisco's  American  Conservatory  Th 

ater.  Now  married  and  living  in  New  Je 

3J|£     sey,  he  continues  to  chip  away  at  the  I 

ognizability    factor.    "The    concept 

matching  the  name  with  the  face  of 

actor,"  says  Lindo,  "that's  what  I  de< 

with."  In  the  long  run,  he  hopes,  the  o 

mulative  effect  of  his  continuing  wo 

on  Broadway  and  in  other  films  (su 

as  the  upcoming  French  productio 

Behanzin,  in  which  he  stars  as  the  la 

king  of  Dahomey)  will  prove  wh 

he's  felt  since  Malcolm  X:  "I've  been  hen 

the  time."  -DEVON  JACKSOI 


VANITY  FAIR/MAY 


'in  a  trip  for  two  to  our  house  in  italy  th£  ca: 
Buitoni.  Call  the  800  number  below  or  use  the  mai 
in  entry  form  on  back  for  a  chance  to  win  a  trip 
that  includes  7  days/8  nights  at  the  beautiful  casa 
Buitoni  in  the  Tuscany  region  of  Italy.  Tours  of  the 
Chianti  winery  region  and  a  special  cooking  class 
are  part  of  your  casa  buitoni  experience.  the  first 
150,000  callers  will  receive  a  free  booklet  of 
contemporary  recipes  featuring  contadina 
Refrigerated    Pastas    and    Sauces. 


1-800-443-3112 

See  back  for  entry  form  and  rules 
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Hot  Type 


ctress  ELAINE  KAGAN,  whose  thespian  tal- 
ents landed  her  roles  in  GoodFellas  and 
Coming  to  America,  now  tries  her  hand  at  sto- 
rytelling with  Tlie  Girls  (Knopf),  a  dramatic 
tale  of  six  midwestern  childhood  friends  re- 
united for  the  funeral  of  one  of  their  husbands. 
Together  they  try  to  make  sense  of  life  and  the 
man  who  secretly  touched  them  all. 

Also  this  month:  Tlie  Russian  Girl  (Viking)  is 
SIR  KINGSLEY  AMIS'S  21st  novel.  The  First 
Mother  loved  Elvis,  Liberace,  and  Bill,  but  there 
was  a  lot  more  to  this  straight-talking 
bon  vivant,  as  evidenced  in  VIRGINIA 
KELLEY'S  autobiography,  Leading  with 
My  Heart  (Simon  &  Schuster).  CAROL 
FLAKE  looks  at  New  Orleans:  Behind  the 
Masks  of  America's  Most  Exotic  City 
(Grove/Atlantic).  ALINE,  COUNTESS  OF 
ROMANONES'S  Tlie  Well-Mannered  As- 
sassin (Putnam)  is  a  glamorously  woven 
web  of  intrigue  and  suspense.  In  Colored 
People  (Knopf),  HENRY  LOUIS  GATES 
JR.  chronicles  his  growing  up  in  West 
Virginia  in  the  1950s  and  60s.  REYN- 
OLDS  PRICE,  one  of  America's  most 


Actress  Elaine  Kagd 

the  author  of  The  Gi 

Sir  Kingsley  Amis,  authh 

The  Russian  Girl;  J 

an  image  from  photograi 
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esteemed  men  of 
letters,  has  been 
wheelchair-bound 
since  1984;  A  Whole 
New  Life  (Athene- 
urn)  is  the  eloquent  account  of  his  experience.  The  Wild  i 
Club  (Crown)  is  a  collection  of  ANKA  RADAKOVICH'S 
tails  columns.  JED  DEVINE  and  JIM  DINSMORE'S  Erien 
ship  (Tilbury  House)  features  the  latter's  soulful  letters  a: 
the  former's  elegiac  photographs.  TIMOTHY  MAWSON  e| 
plores  the  pleasures  of  plants  in  The  Garden  Room  (Clar 
son  Potter).  ARIANNA  HUFFINGTON'S  The  Fourth  InstinX 
(Simon  &  Schuster)  examines  the  search  for  meaning  i 
everyday  life.  GARRY  WILLS  analyzes  leadership  in  Certan 
Trumpets  (Simon  &  Schuster).  In  Of  Long  Memory  (Add 
son -Wesley),  ADAM  NOSSITER  examines  the  racial  legacy  d 
Mississippi.  MORT  ROSENBLUM  tells  the  story  of  Tlie  S 
cret  Life  of  the  Seine  (Addison -Wesley).  And  in  Entertainin, 
with  Betsy  Bloomingdale  (Beautiful  America),  the  socialit 
reveals  her  party  secrets.  -ELISSA  £chappeli| 


Please  enter  me  for  a  chance  to  win  a  trip  to  the 
Casa  Buitoni  in  the  Tuscany  Region  of  Italy. 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY:                                                                     STATE:                      ZIP: 

TELEPHONE: 

CONTADINA  REFRIGERATED  PASTAS  AND  SAUCES  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SERVE  YOU 
BETTER.  PLEASE  TAKE  A  MOMENT  TO  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS: 

HOW  OFTEN  HAVE  YOU  USED  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR? 


more  endear 
sician  husbai 
Lee's  chronic 
of  a  1 0-year 
family  in  the  < 
and  of  Jama 
propriately  ti 


i 

Dumber  of  Times  in  a  Year 

Do  Not 

<l 

i 

2 

3-6 

7-9 

10+ 

Use 

CONTADINA  REFRIGERATED  PASTA 

a 

D 

□ 

a 

a 

□ 

D 

DiGiorno  Refrigerated  Pasta 

□ 

a 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

Other  Refrigerated  Pasta 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

a 

D 

□ 

Dry  Pasta 

□ 

a 

D 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

Frozen  Pasta  iplain,  without  saucei 

□ 

□ 

□ 

-a 

□ 

a 

□ 

Contadina...  Refrigerated  Sauce 

□ 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

D 

D 

DiGiorno  Refrigerated  Sauce 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

D 

Other  Refrigerated  Pasta  Sauce 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

D 

□ 

Jarred/Canned  Pasta  Sauce 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

D 
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(NOT  REFRIGERATED  OR  FROZEN! 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  TO  ENTER.  CALL  THE  800  NUMBER  ON  FRONT,  OR  MAIL  COMPLETED 
ENTRY  CARD    ENTRANTS  MUST  BE  LEGAL  U  S    RESIDENTS.  18  OR  OLDER    APPROX    PRIZE  VALUE 
$10,840    ODDS  OF  WINNING  DEPEND  ON  NUMBER  OF  ENTRIES    VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED    ENTRIES 
MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  7/31/94    LIMIT  ONE  CALL  PER  HOUSEHOLD/PHONE  NUMBER    RECIPE  OFFER 
GOOD  WHILE  SUPPLIES  LAST.  OR  7/31/94.  WHICHEVER  OCCURS  FIRST.  ALLOW  8  WEEKS  FOR 
SHIPMENT    TO  RECEIVE  COPY  OF  COMPLETE  OFFICIAL  RULES.  SEND  A  SELF-ADDRESSED,  STAMPED 
ENVELOPE  TO:  CONTADINA  RULES,  PO    BOX  1603,  BENSENVILLE.  IL  60106-8603  BEFORE  7/31/94 

©  1994  S.P  N.  Nestle  Refrigerated  Food  company 
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CONTADINA  SWEEPSTAKES 

P.O.  BOX  65785 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UT  84165-0785 


NO,  WE  DIDN'T  CREATE 

TORTELLONI. 
WE  JUST  PERFECTED  IT. 


*  CHEESE  AND  BASIL  TORTELLONI  IS  A  WORK  OF  ART.  A  MASTERPIECE  THAT'S  ALWAYS 
5HLY  MADE  AND  REFRIGERATED  TO  STAY  THAT  WAY.  FOR  A  TENDERHEARTED  TASTE  THAT'S 
D  TO  RESIST.  TRY  IT  WITH  OUR  LUSCIOUS*,  NEW  PESTO  WITH  SUN  DRIED  TOMATOES, 
ATED  BY  THE  CHEFS  AT  CASA  BUITONI.  OUR  CULINARY  ARTS  CENTER  IN  THE  TUSCANY 
ION  OF  ITALY.  IT'S  EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  TO  CREATE  A  LITTLE  GENIUS  OF  YOUR  OWN. 


, 


4SPr,  oo  Company 


.««  *  jr.*  s 


■■    i 
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•> 

*»  IN 
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PARISIAN 
AS 

gurdines 


Your  childhood  Isn't  lost,  you  Just  misplacad  It. 


\ 


It's  probably  in  a  closet 
behind  an  old  Concentration' 

game  or  buried  under 
a  pile  ot  mortgage  payments 

somewhere.  So  dig 
it  out.  use  it.  Do  something 

incredibl)  un-adult. 
Then  earn  it  with  you,  SO 

you'll  always  have  it 
hand\  when  you  need  it. 


mm 


Thej  feci  good! 
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Anniversary  Barbie 

Highlights  from  the  plasticine  era 

So  Barbie  is  35  this  year,  and  you  thought  she 
was  just  a  babe.  The  girl  who  gave  us  Cupa- 
Co-Co  brown,  not  to  mention  endless  make- 
out  sessions  with  Ken  (what  was  his  problem, 
anyway?),  glides  toward  summer  with  two 
new  books,  a  clothing  line  for  adults,  and 
her  very  own  fanzine.  Readers  of  Barbie:  In 
Fashion  (Abbeville)  will  probably  wonder 
why  the  most  famous  teen  model  didn't 
get  around  to  wearing  a  mini  until  1967, 
but  the  truth  is  she's  always  been  a  little 
slow  on  the  uptake.  "I've  never  been  really  good  at 
talking  about  myself,"  she  admits.  Well,  Barbie  was  no 
math  whiz  either,  so  think  of  this  tiny  folio  as  a  flash 
book  of  big  hair  and  party  frocks. 

As  an  icon,  of  course,  Barbie  more  than  excels, 
and  the  publication  of  The  Art  of  Barbie  (Workman 
will  no  doubt  confirm  that  she  is  more  than  a  play- 
thing. Karl  Lagerfeld  and  William  Wegman  are 
among  the  artists  and  designers  weighing  in  with 
commissioned  portraits,  though  one  suspects 
they've  been  secretly  communing  with  Bar- 
bie for  years.  "I've  always  thought  Weg- 
man's  dogs  looked  like  Barbie,"  says  her 
mentor  at  Mattel,  senior  vice  president 
Meryl  Friedman. 
Meanwhile,  Mattel  is  reissuing  a  vinyl 
replica  of  the  1 959  Barbie,  which  many  collec- 
tors believe  to  be  her  finest  hour,  and  in  June 
Bloomingdale's  will  launch  a  nostalgic  collection 
of  clothing  and  accessories  based  on  her  early 
wardrobe.  The  fact  is,  says  Friedman,  the  model  teen 
now  cuts  a  wide  demographic  swath  through  toyland,  appeal- 
ing not  only  to  little  girls  and  gay  men  but,  more  recently,  to 
pacifier-sucking  college  students.  If  all  this  sounds  like  booty  for 
Mattel,  which  puts  Barbie's  worldwide  population  at  800  mil- 
lion, just  imagine  what  will  happen  when  America's  eternal 
teenager  hits  the  information  superhighway.  Futurist  Alvin  Tof- 
fler,  who  used  Barbie  as  a  role  model  for  mass  consumption  in 
his  1970  book,  Future  Shock,  now  predicts  that  tomorrow's 
child  will  be  able  to  order  individually  customized  dolls  right 
over  her  television  screen.  "The  kid,  in  effect,"  says  Toffler,  "will 
be  designing  her  own  Barbie."  Which  means  that  by  the  time 
Barbie  reaches  the  half-century  mark  not  only  will  she  be  fabu- 
lous and  50,  she'll  be  sitting  on  one  of  the  largest  computer 
databases  in  the  world.  -CATHY  HORYN 


Nurse  Barbie,  1 961, 
armed  with  her  diploma 
and  hot-  water  bottle, 
wears  a  white  cotton 
uniform  and  blue  poplin 
cape.  Socialite  Barbie, 
1964,  in  a  strapless 
black  sheath  dress  and 
sheer  tulle  cape. 
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VANITY  FAIR/MAY  1 


vM  \  ♦  BEVERLY  Hill  S  ♦  HON  ION  ♦  CHICAGO  ♦  MUNICH  ♦  M  W  YORK  ♦  PARIS  ♦  S\\  FRANCISCO  ♦  lOKU) 

Foi  information  and  store  locations,  please  call  I  800-634  1032. 


For  FLORENCE  CROMER  FASHIONS  and  MCM  leather  goods 
information  and  store  locations,caU  1-800-634-3032 


i  ii try  dm  tor. 
Abraham  Vertf 
of  My  Ov.    ' 


.III. 


y  Own  Country  (Simon  &  Schus- 
ter) is  the  memoir  of  a  young 
physician  whose  arrival  in  John- 
son City,  Tennessee,  in  1985  co- 
incided with  the  coming  of  aids 
to  that  small  town.  Dr.  Abraham 
Verghese,  an  Indian  born  in 
Ethiopia,  had  arrived  as  a  rook- 
ie doctor  in  the  United  Sta'es  in 
1980-at  about  the  same  time 
.I.V.  landed  in  the  port  cities  of  New  York,  San 
rancisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Verghese's  resi- 
ency  in  Johnson  City  was  special:  a  foreign  doc- 
or  observing  the  town  from  an  outsider's  per- 
pective  while  the  town's  native  sons  were 
etuming  ill  with  H. I.V— they  were  coming  home  to 
ie,  being  outsiders  of  a  different  sort  (by  virtue  of 
their  illness  and  sexuality).  His  story  is  told  from 
he  closely  observed  heart  of  an  epidemic.  Far 
rom  being  a  sociological  discourse,  it  is  intensely  personal;  Dr. 
Verghese's  vulnerability  and  his  lucid  prose  give  this  book  the 
motional  momentum  of  a  good  novel.  Moreover,  My  Own 
Country  was  conceived  and  crafted  while  Dr.  Verghese  was 
olding  down  a  full  schedule  of  patient  care  and  teaching— he  is 
irofessor  of  medicine  and  chief  of  infectious  diseases  at  Texas 
Tech  University  in  El  Paso. 


Readers  of  Granta  and  The  New  Yorker  are  already  familiar 
with  Dr.  Verghese's  essays  and  short  stories,  but  this  impressive 
literary  debut  puts  him  in  the  esteemed  company  of  such  physi- 
cian-writers as  Sherwin  Nuland  and  Richard  Selzer.  Abraham 
Verghese  is  currently  at  work  on  a  collection  of  AiDS-relared  short 
stories;  readers  can  hope  that  My  Own  Country  will  soon  have 
a  companion  book  of  fiction.  —JOHN  irving 


I  - 1  iililn  Hiding 


Katie  Couric 

(co-host,  NBC's 

[bdaj  and  Now 

Live  from  the 

Battlefield,  £j  Peter  Arnett 

•a  &  Scbustei 

"I  am  reading 

Peter's  bunk  (or pleasure, 

though  itgivt  i  mt 

great  insights  into  my 

proft  tsion  " 


Russell  Wong 

king.  Warrior.  Magician.  Lo\er. 
by  R  H      e  and  Douglas  Gillette 

Harper  San  Fra  l  his  is 

urinating  book  that  delves  into  tin  ■ 
i  enhana  •  relf-awan 


David  Ross 

I 
Rent  Boy,  by  Gary  Indiana 
Serpent's  Ta        '■■'      great  writing 

apt  .'. '  " 
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Editors 
at  Large 

fl|       ndj  Warhol  once  said. 
^B      "Do  something  that  you 
^H      love  doing  and.  no  matter 
I^B      what,  you'll  be  able  to 
I  H     sell  it."  Warhol's 
§     B    Interview  was  proof  of 
^^^H    that,  and  it.  along 
I      ^K  with  Nicole  Wisniak's 
I       ^^  Egoiste  and  Kim 
■        BB  Hastreiter  and  David 
Hershkovits's  fta/w,  changed 
the  face  of  pop -culture 
magazines.  Today,  the  editors 
pictured  here  are  expanding 
the  limits  by  publishing 
what  fad  founder  R.  J. 
Garbosky  has  dubbed 
"megazines."  Megazines  are 
independently  produced 
collectible  works  of  art 
that  are  at  home  more  on 
your  bookshelf  than  on  the 
back  of  your  commode. 
Like  the  aptly  named 
Visionaire,  these  design - 
driven  journals  are  the 
oracles  for  the  fashion, 
art,  and  music  industries, 
and  presage  what  the  mainstream 
media  will  be  hot  and  bothered 
over  in  five  years.  Unlike  glossies, 
megazines  don't  rely  heavily  on 
advertising  dollars,  so  they  can  come 
out  erratically  and  can  feature  the 
best  of  the  avant-garde.  Unlike 
Xeroxed  'zines,  megazines  have 
higher  production  values,  and  differ 
in  their  look  and  format.  Some  are 
gargantuan,  like  The  Manipulator, 
which  at  10  years  old  and  32  by  23 
inches  is  the  granddaddy  of 
megazines,  while  Fleabites  is  pocket- 
size  and  handsewn.  Their  contents 
range  from  cyberculture  and 
P.C.  to  the  downtown  fashion 
and  nightlife  scenes.  All  have 
their  eye  on  the  cutting 
edge.  Ignore  them  at 
your  peril.      —  E.S. 
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With  Jodie  Foster,  what  you  see  is  usually  all  you  get.  The  two-time  Oscar  winner 
has  enforced  a  stria  news  blackout  on  her  private  life,  even  as  she  completed  her  evolution  fn 
child  star  to  full-fledged  Hollywood  power  by  the  negotiation  of  an  unprecedented 
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financing  deal  for  her  filrh  company.  But  with  a  comedy  Western,  Maverick. 
'for  release  in  May  and  work  starting  on  her  first  independent production^  Foster  opens 
up  to  MR  ft.lt  I  MI.XA)  I  RSl  ).\ J  about  the  pressures  of  trying  to  do  it  all 


Maverick 
s  an  opportunity 
to  do  light — 
and  lightness 
is  a  big 
part  of  my  life." 
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designed  a  perfect 
acting  machine,    s 
it  would  be  pretty 
close  to  Jodie. v 


odic  hosier  turns 
down  everything. 

Everything! 
Doesn't      matter 
who's  in  the  pack- 
age or  what  the  pay 
is.      It's      always 
"I    don't    conned 
with  the  character 
here,"  or  "What's 
the  movie  trying  to 
As  if  moviemaking  were  a  sa- 
d  mission  and  actors  were  hired 
their  brains. 

\nd  yet  here  sits  the  Two-Time  Acad- 
\  Award  Winner  relating  how  she 
isc  to  play  the  faux  southern  belle 

fa  frothy,  $40  million  remake  of 
:  1950s  television  Western  Maver- 
,  co-starring  Mel  Gibson  and  James 
rner.  A  comedy,  mind  you.  "They 
it  it  to  me  on  a  Thursday,"  she 
ss  cheerily  of  the  script.  "I  read  it 
mrsday  afternoon,  said  yes  on  Fri- 
y,  and  had  costume  fittings  on  Sat- 
Jay.  I  said,  'Yeah!  I  can't  wait  to 
lirirt  two  weeks  from  now,  and  don't 
'    iange  a  thing!'" 

Is  this  a   stand-in?  The  woman 
I'runched  up  in  a  big,  round  over- 
uffed  chair  doesn't  look  like  Fos- 
either.  She's  smaller  than  you'd 
k:  five  feet  four  in  her  stocking 
■et.  Her  dark-blond  hair  is  barely 
rushed,  her  face  looks  delicate  but 
Jain  without  makeup,  and,  for  to- 
ay  at  least,  she's  shunned  Armani 
>r  a  simple  blouse,  jeans,  and  sneak- 
is.  accessorized  with  a  knapsack, 
hich  like  a  college  coed  she's  just 
>ssed  onto  the  floor. 
The  looks  are  deceptive.  As  Mel  Gib- 
on  says  wonderingly  of  his  new  fa- 
oritc  co-star,  you  send  Foster  off  to 
he  makeup  man  and  the  girl  next 
loor  comes  back  a  bombshell,  her 
vrfect  bone  structure  set  off  in  the 
nost  breathtaking  way,  not  a  bad  an- 
ile in  sight. 
The  casual  pose  is  a  bit  of  a  ruse 

Iis  well.  We  are  sitting  in  Foster's  ca- 
lacious  office  at  Egg  Pictures,  her  in- 
lependent  film  company,  financed  with 
ibout  $100  million  from  PolyGram 
Mimed  Entertainment.  Egg  is  situat- 
d  somewhere  in  Hollywood  a  walk, 
et's  just  say,  from  the  Chateau  Mar- 
mont.  The  company  keeps  such  a  low 
(profile  that  its  phone  number  isn't  even 

I ///(listed.  Foster's  assistant  will  call  you, 
but  you  can't  call  her  back;  you  have 


to  go  through  a  public-relations  of- 
fice, which  relays  the  message. 

Foster's  shelves  are  lined  with  scripts; 
outside  her  closed  door,  five  lieutenants 
and  as  many  unpaid  interns  spend  their 
days  worrying  about  what  Jodie  wants. 
For  four  months  last  year,  they  had 
to  worry  on  their  own,  as  Maverick's 
leisurely  shooting  schedule  took  their 
boss  from  the  California  desert  to  a 
paddle  wheeler  on  the  Columbia  Riv- 
er, then  on  to  a  put-together  western 
town  by  Arizona's  Lake  Powell.  Fos- 
ter doesn't  like  to  be  disturbed  on  lo- 
cation. An  assistant  was  allowed  to  call; 
the  others  had  to  resort  to  E-mail. 
Like  Bill  Gates,  Foster  was  happier 
communicating  by  screen. 

Her  "charmed  adventure,"  as  Fos- 
ter puts  it  with  a  grin,  began  when 
Gibson  and  his  pal  director  Richard 
Donner  learned  that  Meg  Ryan  pre- 
ferred staying  at  home  with  her  baby 
to  gallivanting  around  the  West  with 
the  boys.  It  was  actually  Terry  Semel, 
the  Warner  Bros,  president,  who  first 
suggested  Foster  for  the  film.  If  Don- 
ner had  any  doubts  that  the  star  of 
The  Accused  and  The  Silence  of  the 
Lambs  could  do  Western  comedy,  her 
first  reading  convinced  him— and  Gib- 
son, and  Garner,  and  screenwriter 
William  Goldman— that  Foster  would 
do  just  fine.  The  greater  leap  of  faith 
was  hers:  could  a  self-professed  con- 
trol freak  and  doyenne  of  dark  dra- 
ma entrust  her  image  to  a  director 
and  star  who  had  proudly  careened 
through  three  Lethal  Weapons  almost 
entirely  on  antic  improvisation? 

"I'd  been  looking  for  a  comedy  for 
10  years,"  says  Foster.  "But  I  knew  that 
drama  is  my  strong  suit  and  that  I  wasn't 
going  to  get  involved  in  a  comedy  that 
wasn't  quite  there  yet  with  people  who 
didn't  know  what  they  were  doing,  be- 
cause it's  the  hardest  thing  to  do.  And 
I  never  knew  the  steps  you  could  take 
to  make  it  better— whereas  with  drama  I 
can  say,  Let's  fix  this  or  that." 

Donner  and  Gibson  were  the  old 
pros  Foster  had  been  waiting  for,  and 
after  turning  down  all  scripts  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  she  was  ready  to  take 
the  risk.  "This  was  an  opportunity  to 
do  light,"  she  says,  "and  lightness  is  a 
big  part  of  my  life." 

"I'd  never  worked  like  this,"  Fos- 
ter says.  "But  I've  never  been  as  hap- 
py and  sane  and  unwhiny  on  a  film 
before  in  my  life.   I  just  said.  Well, 


this  is  not  what  I  do  I'm  just  going 
to  do  whatever  you  say.  And  I  figure 
if  I'm  having  a  good  time  it'll 
be  O.K." 

Foster  hadn't  ever  seen  the  TV  se- 
ries. She  didn't  know  James  Garner 
had  played  the  original  Maverick,  ge- 
nial con  man  and  cardsharp,  or  ap- 
preciate the  way  the  show's  refusal  to 
take  itself  seriously  had  made  it  such 
a  diversion  from  the  dreary  wagon  train 
of  50s  Western  fare.  All  she  had  time 
to  do,  before  going  on  location,  was 
learn  how  to  play  poker. 

"The  first  scene,  there  was  no  dia- 
logue," Gibson  recalls.  "She  was  get- 
ting off  the  stagecoach  as  it  pulled  up 
to  people  whose  wagons  had  been 
burned  up.  And  there  was  a  question 
of  how  she'd  get  down  from  the  stage. 
She  looked  as  if  she  needed  assistance— 
this  southern  belle.  Suddenly  she  took 
a  huge  pratfall,  just  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  And  because  it  was  so 
against  what  she  was  doing  and  who 
she  was,  it  was  funny.'" 

"From  then  on,  my  character  was 
just  incredibly  clumsy,"  Foster  says. 
"She  tried  to  be  so  incredibly  digni- 
fied, and  then  she  would  just  fall  or 
break  a  glass."  Meanwhile,  Gibson, 
as  Maverick,  acquired  a  penchant  for 
babbling.  Donner  would  let  him  bab- 
ble away  for  20  minutes,  then  have  Fos- 
ter react.  "This  is  what  I  realized 
about  comedy,"  Foster  muses.  "I'm 
very  architectural  and  structural.  I 
like  things  to  be  really  simple— I'm  al- 
ways cutting  dialogue.  It's  always  about 
being  more  Zen  and  subtextual  about 
it.  The  truth  about  comedy  is  that  it 
doesn't  matter  how  it  looks,  it  doesn't 
matter  how  it  cuts,  doesn't  matter 
what  they're  wearing,  doesn't  matter 
if  it  makes  sense.  The  only  thing  that 
matters  is  if  there's  a  spark." 

Garner,  who  plays  opposite  his  old 
role,  as  the  straight-man  marshal  on 
Maverick's  trail,  admits  he  got  a  bit 
worried.  "I  said,  'We're  having  too 
good  a  time.  I  hope  we're  not  laugh- 
ing ourselves  into  oblivion.'"  So  im- 
prov  were  Donner  and  Gibson,  with 
Foster  playing  right  along,  that  Gar- 
ner isn't  sure  William  Goldman,  lit- 
erally out  of  the  picture  after  Foster 
signed  on,  will  recognize  the  movie 
he  wrote.  About  Foster,  Garner  had 
no  doubts  at  all— hasn't  had,  he  says, 
since  1973,  when  he  starred  in  a  for- 
gettable  Disney  picture  called  One 


Little  Indian  with  the  most  precoc 
child  actor  he'd  ever  seen.  "She I 
a  presence  even  then— such  a 
professional,  she  could  do  what 
needed  to  be  done."  Garner  lai 
"Her  attitude  and  temperament  ha\l 
changed;  she's  just  gotten  better.'] 

Garner,  says  Foster,  "was  then,  [ 
is  now,  one  of  the  nicest  guys  inj 
business."  About  Mel  Gibson,  she  | 
burble  all  day.  "He's  not  so  nice 
he  picks  up  birds  on  the  highway 
nurses  them  back  to  health.  He  pi 
ably  has  a  temper;  it's  not  like  thi] 
don't   get   to   him.   But  that's 
makes  him  all  the  more  special, 
complicated,  but  such  a  beautiful  sb\ 

Typically,  Foster  has  analyzed 
how  Gibson  compares  with  her  ot| 
recent  co-star,  Richard  Gere,  in 
year's  historical  romance  Sommers\ 
"I  can't  think  of  two  more  oppoa 
people  thrust  in  the  same  positid 
handsome   men   who   every   timel 
woman  walks  in,  she  responds  to  thd 
in  a  really  positive  way.   Richard! 
somehow    completely    internal; 
doesn't  notice  anything  that's  hi 
pening  around  him.  And  then  oc<| 
sionally  he'll  put  his  high  beams 
you,  and  you  feel  like  the  most  sr. 
cial  person  in  the  world  because 
just  allowed  you  to  come  in  for  a 
ment.   People  die  for  that;  they 
over  like  dominoes.  Whereas  Mel 
so  unaware  of  himself,  all  he  does 
spend  time  doing  magic  tricks  fd 
people,  or  trying  to  think  of  thinj 
that  will  make  them  squeal,  or  dil 
gust  them.  He  listens  in  a  way  that] 
kind  of  innocent,  and  he  disarms  yo| 
because  he's  so  unthreatening— he's  lit 
your  best  buddy  immediately."  Foste 
pauses,  searching  for  just  the  right  surr] 
up.  "Richard  feels  very  .  .  .  dangei 
ous,  like  a  spiderweb  you  could  ge 
stuck  in.  .  .  .  Mel's  a  kid." 

How  is  Foster  as  a  grown-up  come 
dienne?  Donner,  pried  away  for  a  mol 
ment  from  the  editing  room  when 
he's  spent  every  waking  hour  of  th< 
last  weeks  readying  Maverick  for  re 
lease,  says  she's  superb.  "I  don't  think  | 
she  realized  the  extent  to  which  she 
could  let  go  and  carry  it  off,"  he  says. 
"When  I  told  her  to  try  something 
and  it  worked,  she'd  get  gleeful  about 
it,  giggle  and  laugh  as  if  it  was  for  the 
first  time."  The  marvel  was  that  Fos- 
ter could  let  go  and  yet  remain  in 
control.  "Oh,  (Continued  on  page  167) 
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P.L.O.  chairman  Yasser  Arafat  has  fought  to  turn 

a  historic  handshake  with  Israeli  prime  minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  into  a 

lasting  peace  agreement.  In  the  wake  of  the  Hebron  massacre, 

he's  had  to  fight  for  his  own  political  survival  as  well. 

From  Arafat's  Tunis  headquarters  to  the  Occupied  Territories, 

T.  D.  ALLMAN  reports  on  the  guerrilla  leader's  greatest  battle 
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\ftei  leading  his 
people  so  long 
and  so  far  across 
the  desert, 
h  ill  Yassei  Arafat 
himself  make  11 
io  the  promised 
land? 


haos.  Catastrophe.  Bloodshed.  Complete  confusion."  Yasser  Arafat 
fires  the  words  at  me  like  bullets.  "If  you  ask  me  honestK  what  is 
most  likely  to  happen  in  the  future,  that  is  m\   answer." 

"Bui  the  peaee  process 

"You  ask  me  to  speak  frankly!"  Arafat  interrupts.  "Then  you 
want  different  answers"' 

He's  right  All  evening  long  we've  been  sitting  in  the  P.L.O. 
chairman's  office  m  Tunis  and  I've  been  trying  to  prod  him  into 
saying  something,  anything,  positive.  But  he  won't.  I've  never  seen 
him  so  pessimistic.  It's  difficult  to  believe  that  less  than  si\  months 
ago  he  was  standing  on  the  South  Lawn  o\'  the  White  House,  shak- 
ing hands  with   Israeli  prime  minister  Yitzhak   Rabin. 

"V'.irK  si\  months,"  Arafat  continues,  as  if  picking  up  the  thought, 
"and  nothing  substantial  is  in  our  hands." 

"But  at  the  Cairo  talks  last  week.''  I  remind  him.  'everyone  said 
there  was  a  breakthrough,  that  all  the  problems  on  the  borders 
had  been  solved,  that  soon  (here  would  be  agreements  on  Jericho 
and 

No,"  he  sa\s    "Nothing  has  been  solved."    I  hen.  as  if  Ik-  hasn't 
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This  is  my  worst  crisis 
because,  you  see,  I  don  t 
know  what  to  do  next." 


made  himself  clear,  he  reiterates:  "Six 
months  without  achieving  anything!" 

"Will  you  go  to  Jericho?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Arafat  replies. 

Over  the  past  two  months  of  trav- 
eling in  Israel  and  the  Occupied  Ter- 
ritories, as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  here 
in  Tunisia,  I've  encountered  growing 
gloominess  about  the  peace  process 
that  began  so  euphorically  last  autumn. 
But  no  one— Israeli  or  Palestinian- 
has  spoken  as  apocalyptically  as  the 
chairman  of  the  P.L.O.  Even  the  most 
pessimistic  agreed  with  the  optimists 
on  one  thing:  whatever  the  delays  and 
disputes,  there  would  be  an  agree- 
ment in  the  end. 

I  now  put  the  question  to  Arafat: 
"Will  there  be  an  agreement?" 

"I  can't  give  you  an  answer,"  he 
says.  He  continues,  unprompted:  "Guns! 
Guns  are  flowing  into  the  territories. 
Those  Jewish  settlements  are  powder 
kegs,  and  the  Palestinian  factions  are 
arming  themselves  too.  I  will  not  ap- 
prove any  agreement  that  does  not 
provide  adequate  means  to  assure 
law  and  order  and  protect  human 
life.  I  will  not  preside  over  another 
Somalia." 

What  makes  these  statements  so 
remarkable  is  that  Yasser  Arafat  is 
making  them  the  night  before  the  Amer- 
ican-born Jewish  settler  Dr.  Baruch 
Goldstein  walked  into  a  mosque  in 
Hebron  and  massacred  scores  of  Pales- 
tinians as  they  knelt  in  prayer. 

Arafat's  prescient  sense  of  danger 
belies  the  growing  complaints  of  his 
severest  critics  within  the  P.L.O.,  who 
have  been  telling  me  that  the  "Old 
Man,"  as  Palestinians  often  call  Ara- 
fat, has  lost  it.  They've  accused  him 
of  needlessly  delaying  the  peace  process, 
of  creating  problems  where  they've 
found  solutions,  of  refusing  to  simply 
sign  on  the  dotted  line  and  go  to  Jeri- 
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cho  to  get  on  with  the  tedious  work 
of  laying  the  foundation  for  a  future 
Palestinian  state. 

Many  told  me  they  suspect  Arafat 
really  doesn't  want  to  become,  as  one 
Palestinian  activist  put  it,  "mayor  of 
Jericho.  Why  should  he?  Now  he's  a 
glamorous  world  statesman.  Who'd 
want  to  trade  that  for  collecting  trash 
in  Gaza?  Besides,"  the  activist  added, 
"every  day  he  is  going  to  have  to  live 
with  the  fact  that  some  crazy  Arab  or 
Jew  may  try  to  kill  him." 

For  the  first  time  in  my  experience, 
I  found  that  even  Arafat's  intimates 
now  treat  him  as  someone  who  must 
be  handled  carefully.  "You'll  find  him 
moody,"  said  one.  Another  warned, 
"Whatever  you  do,  don't  use  the  phrase 
'mayor  of  Jericho.'" 

"What's  the  biggest  mistake  you've 
made  since  shaking  hands  with  Rabin 
at  the  White  House?"  I  ask. 

"I  haven't  made  any  mistakes," 
shoots  back  Arafat. 

After  retreating  for  a  while  into  pleas- 
antries, I  ask,  "Shouldn't  you  have  gone 
home  months  ago?" 

Arafat  responds  by  making  some 
mathematical  calculations— something 
he,  as  an  engineer  by  profession, 
loves  to  do.  "Policemen!"  he  says. 
"In  First  World  countries,  the  accepted 
ratio  of  policemen  to  population  is  1 
to  300;  in  the  developing  countries, 
1  to  100."  By  Arafat's  calculations, 
there  should  be  24,000  Palestinians 
in  the  "strong  police  force"  called 
for  in  the  Declaration  of  Principles 
the  two  sides  negotiated  in  Oslo, 
Norway,  last  year.  "But  the  Israelis 
say  only  6,000!"  he  exclaims.  "Only 
6,000,  even  though  they  know  better 
than  anyone  else  that  policing  Gaza 
and  the  West  Bank  is  one  of  the  tough- 
est jobs  on  earth.  They  want  us  to 
do  all  the  security  work  they  do  now, 


but  with  only  a  token  force— eve 
though  they  know  a  strong  Palesti 
ian  police  force  is  absolutely  nece 
sary  to  achieve  what  they  want  mos 
peace  and  quiet  in  Gaza  and  th 
West  Bank.  That  was  why  they  agreei 
to  a  'strong  police  force'  in  the  firs 
place,  in  their  own  interest.  And  nov 
they  are  acting  against  their  interest 
as  well  as  ours. 

"No,"  Arafat  says  simply.  "I  can  t 
not  do  the  right  work  without  the  righ 
tools.  They  will  have  themselves  tc 
blame  if  there  is  bloodshed.  Mr.  Ra 
bin  will  have  to  take  the  responsibility^ 
if  there  is  disaster.  Love,"  he  con- 
cludes, "cannot  be  all  from  one  side.' 


w; 
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ne  measure  of  Yasser  Arafat's 
transformation  from  feared 
guerrilla  leader  to  respected 
statesman  is  the  fact  thai  his 
life  lias  become  steadilj  less 
fugitive.  He  no  longer  has 
to  sleep  in  a  different  bed 
everj  night  or  sw  itch  offices 
constantly.  To  interview  him 
konighl  required  no  mad  dash  to  an 
unmarked  jet  before  it  took  off  foi  a 
nusienous  destination,  noi  a  two  \  M 
summons  to  a  sale  house  on  the  out- 
skirts o\  funis  where  men  eai  r\  ing  sub- 
nachine  guns  patrol  the  corridors 

Instead,  the  rendezvous  was  set  foi 
the  surprising!)  earl)   hour,  foi    \ialat. 


o\'  nine  I'M.  I  was  picked  up  b)  an  un- 
armed chauffeur  driving  a  large,  late- 
model  sedan,  not  a  dented  old  ear  filled 
w  ith  armed  men.  as  in  the  past.  The  lo- 
cation o(  his  office,  m  one  o\'  the  fash- 
ionable districts  o\  central  funis,  is 
well-known  I  here's  nothing  palatial 
about  this  Art  Deco  building  adorned 
with  Moorish  tiles  the  P.L.O  has  been 
in  a  financial  crisis  ever  since  the  oil- 
rich  \rab  stales  cut  olf  its  subsidies  in 
retaliation  foi  \rafafs  support  t>l  Sad- 
dam Hussein  during  the  dull  War;  be- 
sides. \ralat  has  always  been  one  ot 
the  lew  \iab  leaders  who  are  indiffer- 
ent to  lu\ur\  When  his  l>to-IS-hour 
workda)  is  finished,  he  goes  home  to  a 


MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

Arafat  in  his  Tunis  office. 
I.. sill)  miles  from  his  homeland. 


small  villa  just  outside  Tunis  which  he 
shares  with  his  wife.  Suha  Tawil. 

One  reason  Arafat's  lite  is  no  longer 
like  something  out  o\  a  sp)  thriller  is 
that  under  the  Rabin  government, 
Shin  Bet.  the  Israeli  intelligence  ser- 
vice, seems  to  have  shitted  from  tar- 
geting Arafat  to  plotting  his  movements 
in  order  to  protect  him.  "I  presume 
this  is  the  ease."  a  member  o\  the  I'  I  ( ) 
executive  committee  told  me.  When  1 
asked  a  member  o\  the  Rabm  gov- 
ernment   exactlj    the   same   question. 

II" 


aWho  says  1 11  be  president?  Maybe  they  wty 


he  gave  exactly  the  same  response.  It 
is  now  the  official  position  of  the  Is- 
raeli government,  he  said,  that  Arafat 
"is  our  ticket  to  real  peace." 

Nevertheless,  Arafat's  security  is  still 
a  no-nonsense  affair.  Just  outside  Ara- 
fat's ground-floor  office  stand  four  men 
in  well-cut  dark  suits,  their  jackets  con- 
cealing weapons.  You  see  these  same 
bodyguards  next  to  Arafat  in  photographs 
or  on  TV  when  he  meets  such  leaders 
as  Bill  Clinton  and  Yitzhak  Rabin.  These 
men  have  been  by  his  side  for  years, 
facing  death  with  him  repeatedly.  The 
most  harrowing  incident  happened  two 
years  ago,  when  Arafat's  plane  ran  out 
of  fuel  over  the  Libyan  desert.  The 
only  way  to  save  the  lives  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  for  the  pilots  to  crash  the 
plane  nose  first— which  meant  they  would 
be  killed.  When  Arafat  tried  to  prevent 
them  from  sacrificing  their  lives  for  his, 
some  of  these  same  bodyguards  forced 
him  to  the  floor,  tied  him  up.  and  dragged 
him  from  the  cockpit.  They  trussed  him 
in  blankets  and  pushed  him  to  the  back 
of  the  plane.  Two  Palestinian  pilots  and 
a  Romanian  technician  were  killed  in 
the  crash;  Arafat  lived,  though  he  was 
thrown  from  the  wreckage  by  the  im- 
pact. 

The  door  to  Arafat's  office  unlocks 
only  when  he  himself  presses  a  button 
concealed  under  his  desk,  and  even 
when  you're  alone  with  the  chairman, 
you're  not  alone.  Throughout  our  meet- 
ing, another  man  in  another  dark  suit 
stood  just  off  to  the  side,  between  us. 

At  64,  Arafat  is  slimmer,  trimmer,  more 
fit  and  vigorous  than  he  was  when  I 
first  met  him,  when  he  was  in  his  50s. 
On  his  desk,  neatly  positioned  in  the 
middle,  is  an  open  box  of  individually 
wrapped  capsules  labeled  Arginotri-B.  "Vi- 
tamin B|,"  he  explains,  swallowing  a 
capsule  with  a  glass  of  his  trademark 
tea,  sweetened  with  honey.  Under  his 
scraggly  white  beard,  however,  his  skin 
keeps  growing  paler  and  paler.  The  pig- 
ment seems  to  be  disappearing;  he  seems 
to  have  become  almost  an  albino.  An 
aide  tells  me  it's  because  he  almost  nev- 
er sees  sunlight.  He  spends  his  whole 
life  in  offices,  planes,  and  cars. 

Contrary  to  stereotype,  Arafat  has 
always  been  a  scrupulously  methodical 


person.  Tonight  there's  not  a  wrinkle 
in  his  uniform;  the  creases  in  his  trousers 
are  as  sharp  as  knives.  The  felt-tip 
pens  he  uses  to  annotate  documents 
are  as  neatly  aligned  in  a  pocket  on 
the  left  sleeve  of  his  olive  uniform  as 
the  bullets  from  his  Smith  &  Wesson 
are  in  the  leather  holster  buckled  to 
his  belt.  The  holster  itself  is  dyed 
green  to  match  his  uniform. 

Over  the  years  Arafat  has  acted  so 
successfully  on  the  world  stage  that 
many  equate  the  Palestinians  as  a  whole 
with  him  and  assume  most  of  them 
wear  head  scarves,  don't  shave,  and  car- 
ry revolvers.  In  fact  Arafat  is  the  only 
member  of  the  P.L.O.  leadership  who 
dresses  that  way.  "He  invented  that  cos- 
tume in  order  to  dramatize  himself 
and  the  Palestinian  cause,"  a  founding 
member  of  Arafat's  al-Fatah  move- 
ment told  me.  "In  the  beginning  he 
dressed  like  the  rest  of  us."  The  offi- 
cial, like  most  successful  Palestinians, 
was  wearing  a  suit  and  tie. 

Arafat's  long  desk  is  as  organized 
as  he  is.  It  sits  on  a  podium,  elevat- 
ed above  the  rest  of  the  long  room. 
Everything  on  the  desk  is  in  order: 
two  staplers  side  by  side;  felt-tip-pen 
holders  arranged  by  color;  a  leather 
diary;  neat  stacks  of  official  documents, 
each  dossier  in  its  own  transparent  plas- 
tic folder.  Behind  Arafat's  desk  is 
what  I've  seen  in  all  his  other  offices: 
a  wall-size  photo  mural  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  in  Jerusalem. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  office,  also  el- 
evated, is  a  large  color  television. 
Though  the  sound  is  off,  it  seems  per- 
manently tuned  to  CNN  Internation- 
al. Thus,  many  times  a  day  and  many 
times  a  night  Arafat  consciously  or 
subliminal ly  sees  a  film  clip  of  him- 
self and  Rabin  shaking  hands  on  the 
White  House  lawn  flash  before  his  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  now,"  Ara- 
fat says,  speaking  with  a  vigor  that 
seems  at  odds  with  his  despair.  "I 
have  done  all  1  can  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. Only  America  can  save  the  sit- 
uation now.  America  must  get  involved, 
if  we  all  are  to  avoid  disaster. 

"This  is  the  biggest  crisis  of  my  life." 
he  goes  on.  "1  guess  it's  because  this  is 
my  first  experience  with  the  Israelis.  I've 
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never  dealt  directly  with  them  be 
They've  always  had  the  upper  hand 
allies,  the  weapons.  But  I  thought  i 
we  started  talking  face-to-face  ..." 

I  mention  all  the  other  crises 
the  other  times  things  seemed  h  e 
less:  Black  September  in   1970,  w 
the  P.L.O.  was  driven  from  Jon  ^nt  f 
August  1982,  when  the  P.L.O.  was  <  f\ 
en  from  Lebanon  to  its  refuge  her 
Tunisia,   1,500  miles  from  the  Ian 
once  imagined  it  could  get  back  f 
Israel  by  force;  the  plane  crash. 

"No,"  Arafat  insists.  "This  is 
worst  crisis  because,  you  see,  I  d 
know  what  to  do  next." 

Summits  of  exultation,  vales  of  te 
I've  watched  Arafat  experience  bot 
remind  him  about  the  time  five  ys 
ago  when  he  talked  to  me  excited!)  ,e vvher 
the  day  he  would  go  home  to  P< 
tine.  We  were  flying  in  a  tiny  ex 
tive  jet  high  above  the  Sahara  fi 
Mauritania  to  Morocco,  battling  fi< 
head  winds  and  low  on  fuel.  It  wa 
prefiguration  of  Arafat's  later  crash 
Libya.  "We  may  have  to  put  down 
the  desert,"  the  Tunisian  pilot  told  i 
But  in  the  tiny  passenger  cabin,  cramn 
with  crates  of  fax  machines  and  i 
explosives,  so  the  Israelis  could  ne 
take  him  alive,  Arafat  was  cheerful 

"Don't  worry,  my  dear!"  he  said 
the  primitive  English  he  has  since 
proved.  "The  day  is  coming  when 
Israelis  will  understand  they  need 
and  the  P.L.O.  They  will  underst 
we  are  not  their  problem,  we  are  t 
solution.  Remember  what  I  am  sayi 
Much  sooner  than  you  imagine,  the 
raelis  will  realize  they  will  never  kn 
real  peace  without  our  help.  They 
come  to  us,  seeking  that  help!" 

Against  all  evidence,  Arafat  remain 
confident.  "I'm  going  to  get  some  lit 
corner  of  this  earth  Palestinians  c 
call  their  own!"  he  told  me.  "And  I 
going  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  lea\ 
everyone,  including  the  Israelis,  liap/r 

I  pointed  out  to  Arafat  that  the 
raelis  insist  he  is  a  terrorist.  "Y< 
really  think  you  can  end  the  enti 
40-year  conflict,  just  like  that?" 

"Oh.  sure,"  he  said.  "This  is  the  1 
15  minutes." 

"I   simply  cannot   imagine  the  1 
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"*feli  government  negotiating  such  .1 

'■  tlemcnt,''  I  said. 
Arafat  explained:  "Figuring  oul  whal 
going  to  happen  next  in   Israel  in 

,v  e  of  the  biggest  parts  o\'  nn   job." 
ftwSo  you  actually   think  thai  some- 
'ii   will   he   president   ol'  an   in- 
dependent Palestine.'" 
"Who  says  I'll  he  president.'  Maybe," 
said,  "they  won't  want  inc." 

-  His  aides  and  bodyguards  laughed 
hard  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  laugh- 

r,  not  the  storm  outside,  was  mak- 

|  the  little  plane  rock.   Not   want 

"fcsser  Arafat'.'   For  the   Palestinians 

1  this  plane,  as  for  millions  of  Oth- 

-  s.  he  was  their  Moses,  leading  them 
ross   the  desert   o\~  exile   to   their 

•  Dmised  land,  lo  suggest  the  da)  might 
>me  when  Palestinians  might  not  want 
•rich  a  leader  seemed  ludicrous. 
^1  But  as  I  finish  this  story,  it's  clear 
"jtrafat  isn't  savoring  the  memory. 

"Yes,  you're  right,"  he  says,   "\1\ 

4blicy  o\'  peace  with   Israel   has   lost 

™ ne  support  of  the  masses."  He  pauses 

.More  adding.  "As  for  me.  if  the  peo- 

■We  don't  want  me.  I'll  go." 

'  I   make  one  last  effort  to  get  him 

4ack  on  track.  "What's  the  next  step 

1  the   peace   process'.'"    I   ask.   "Are 

m   going   to   meet    Rabin   soon,   as 

""our  negotiators' told  me?" 

"Who   knows?"   he   answers.   "He's 

lot   m  a  hurry.   But   Prime   Minister 

'iiabin  must  understand  these  delays 

ill  backfire.  They  will  bring  traged\ 

"Town  on  both  our  houses." 

as  Yasser  Arafat  become  a 
prophet  w  ithout  honor  among 
his  own  people'.'  Having  led 
the  Palestinians  so  long  and 
so  far  across  the  desert,  will 
he  himself  fail  to  make  it  to 
the  promised  land'.'  One  o\' 
his  own  aides,  reflecting  the 
doubts  Arafat  himself  has  c\- 
■essed  privately,  predicts,  "He's  not 
',omg  to  make  it.  At  the  rate  things 
'ire  going,  he's  not  going  lo  make  it." 
In  the  aftermath  o\'  the  Hebron  mas- 
■acrc.  there  were,  as  always,  the  l\  1111- 
iges  o\'  Palestinians  throwing  stones  and 
si.k'Ii  soldiers  firing  back  Hut  now 
here  were  also  pictures  o\   Palestinians 


LIFtON  III!   INSIDE 

A  Palestinian  boj  in  the  Gaza  Snip  throws  back  a  tear-gas  canister  fired  b)  Israeli  soldiers. 


burning  the  PL.O.  chairman  in  effigy. 
Arafat's  own  representative  on  the 
West  Bank  acknowledged  the  rage:  "Peo- 
ple have  turned  against  not  onl)  Chair- 
man Arafat  but  anyone  associated  with 
the  peace  process  [because]  we  promised 
people  that  things  would  get  better 
and  instead  we  have  witnessed  one  o( 
the  worst  massacres  in  our  history." 

Whether  they  were  made  b)  liber- 
al democrats  or  Islamic  fundamental- 
ists, the  criticisms  leveled  b)  Arafat's 
fellow  Palestinians  seemed  impossible 
to  answer.  If  it  takes  a  peace  agree- 
ment with  the  Israelis  to  prevent  such 
outrages,  win  did  Arafat  let  months 
go  b\  without  producing  an  agreement'.' 
And  if  agreement  w  ith  the  Israelis  can't 
prevent  innocent  worshipers  from  be- 
ing killed,  win  shake  hands  with  Ra- 
bin in  the  first  place'.' 

\s  the  despair  and  anger  built,  even 
prominent  Palestinians  were  saj  mg  whal 
the)  once  onl)  whispered  "1  ver  since 
the  White  House  lawn,  he's  been  screw- 
ing up,"  one  told  me.  As  earl)  as  last 
December,  some  o\  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  Palestinian  businessmen 
the  cornerstone  o\'  an)  future  Palestin- 
ian state's  economic  future  issued  a 
declaration  accusing  the  chairman  of 
making  decisions  "haphazardly,"  mk\  ap- 
pointing clonics  to  crucial  posts.  Just 
when  careful  organization  was  required 
to  establish  a  Palestinian  administra- 
tion in  Gaza  and  Jericho,  the)  charged. 
\ial.U  was  still  acting  like  a  guerrilla 
chieftain    "If  the  current  situation  con- 


tinues, with  its  hastiness,  hesitation, 
confusion  and  recalcitrance."  the) 
warned,  "the  leadership  will  soon  lose 
the  people's  trust  and  the  trust  of  all 
the  countries  that  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  support  our  cause  political- 
ly and  financially." 

A  short  time  later,  a  delegation  of 
the  Occupied  Territories'  most  emi- 
nent leaders  flew  to  Tunis  to  try  to 
make  Arafat  see  the  light.  "He  kept 
asking.  'What  does  this  mean  for  the 
P.L.O.?'"  reports  Dr.  Haidar  Abdel- 
Shafi,  perhaps  the  most  universal  1) 
respected  Palestinian  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 
"He  was  much  more  concerned  about 
preserving  the  PL.O.  than  creating 
an  efficient,  democratic  administra- 
tion inside  Palestine.  Arafat  is  such  a 
legend."  he  adds  pointedly.  "But  how 
will  people  react  when  the)  see  him 
as  he  reall)   is?" 

"He  is  our  friend  and  our  enemy." 
sums  up  Ehab  al-Ahsqar,  a  member 
o\  Xrafat's  own  Fatah  movement. 
"He  is  our  father  and  dictator.  He  is 
a  symbol,  but  we  want  him  to  char. - 

Ironically,  Palestinians  were  de- 
nouncing Arafat  for  exactl)  the  same 
character  traits  that  once  made  them 
revere  him:  his  tirelessness,  bis  obses- 
sion with  detail,  his  refusal  to  sign  o\Y 
on  anything  until  u  comports  with 
his  own  idiosyncratic,  .n\d  often  pro- 
phetic, vision  o\  what  it  should  be 
a\k\  his  long  history  o\  flying  b)  the 
seal  o\  liis  pants 

If  it  weren't  for  two  primal  fot 
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"Arafat's  often  out  of  sync  with  those  he  leads. . 


reer,  we  catch  up  with  him. 


Vrafal  and  tin-  intifada   th    P  il  itini 
.in .  ii«ii. r,  would  be  ju  i  one  n  •  »i 
the  Middle  East  i  vani  ihed 
the  Sumcriaiu  ind  the  Babj  lor  ••     li 
stead,  he's  led  them  tantalizing 

i  most  extraordinary  achi 
taking  a  nation  eradicated  b)  hi  I 

and  putting  it  back  im  the  map  some- 
thing achieved  b)  only  one  other  peo- 
ple, the  Jews  in   Israel 

But,  as  I)r    Hanan   Ashrawi,  the 

admired  Palestinian  activist,  explained 
to  me.  "Arafat's  whole  life  and  world 
were  turned  upside  down  b)  the  Oslo 
and  Washington  agreements,  (hernight 
he  was  expected  to  transform  himself 
from  a  revolutionary  into  something 
he  had  never  been  before."  She  enu- 
merated the  problems  facing  the  P.L.O 
chairman.  "He  has  a  constituency  in- 
side the  Occupied  Territories,  which 
is  turning  against  him.  Before,  the) 
kept  quiet,  but  now  everyone  is  ex- 
pressing doubts  about  him  they  al- 
ways have  had."  Second,  "he  needs 
to  maintain  majority  support  among 
all  Palestinians  he  has  to  speak,  for 
example,  for  refugees  in  the  camps  in 
Lebanon,  who  are  getting  nothing  out 
of  this  deal.  This  means  he  has  to 
stay  'radical*  at  the  very  moment  he 
also  has  to  be  moderation  itself. 

"In  addition,  he  has  to  go  on  traversing 
the  minefield  of  Arab  politics  while  act- 
ing like  a  respected  statesman  in  the  in- 
ternational community.  On  top  of  all 
that."  she  concluded,  "he  has  to  build 
a  modern,  democratic  state.  And  all  these 
demands  struck  simultaneously." 

As  the  negotiations  dragged  on.  Pales- 
tinians began  asking  the  question  posed 
recently  on  the  cover  of  an  Israeli 
magazine  over  a  photo  of  the  P.L.O. 
chairman:  "Can  this  man  govern?" 

"If  we  administer  Gaza  and  Jericho 
the  way  we've  run  these  peace  talks."  a 
member  of  the  P.L.O.  executive  com- 
mittee told  me.  "we're  finished."  He  went 
on:  "We  face  a  stupendous  challenge 
to  prove  Palestinians  are  capable  of 
governing  themselves.  In  comparison, 
questions  about  border  erodings  and 
the  si/e  of  Jericho  are  meaningless  " 

"Does  Arafat  understand  that  '*"  I  asked 

"No,"  he  answered.  Contempt  crept 
into  his  voice.  "You  see.  our  chair- 
man is  a  man  of  vision." 

His  vision  ma>  now  be  causing  him 
doubts  about  his  own  future  "We  were 
fixing  back  from  Pakistan."  recalls  an 
intimate    "\     Continued  <>n  /ni^t     179 
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are  a  truly  golden  couple. 
Close  friends  of 
Britain's  royal  family 
and  leaders  on  the 
international  polo  circuit, 
they  have  kept  a  low 
profile  ever  since  a  foiled 
Provisional  I.R.A. 
attack  a  decade  ago. 
Now  MARTIN  FILLER 
finds  them  returning  to 
the  social  stage  in 
order  to  forge  a  perfect 
retreat  in  Florida 
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^B- ~   n  every  decade  there  have 
been  a  husband  and  wife 
blessed  with  such  a  con- 
catenation of  wealth,  looks, 
power,   and   style   that   it 
seems  as  though  the  gods 
of  good  fortune  have  been 
working  overtime  in  their 
behalf.  In  the  50s  it  was 
Bill  and  Babe  Paley,  in  the 
60s     Jack     and     Jackie 
Kennedy,  in  the  70s  Gian- 
ni and  Marella  Agnelli,  in 
the  80s  Prince  Charles  and 
—_■■—_   Princess  Diana.   Each  of 
those  golden  couples  summed  up  the 
aspirations  of  their  peak  moment,  defin- 
ing what  a  pairing  of  those  at  the  top 
might  be. 

It  is  a  sign  of  our  cautious  times 
that  two  current  contenders  for  that 
exalted  role  are  still  virtually  unknown 
to  the  general  public,  and  are  perhaps 
more  titanium  than  gold.  He  is  a  movie- 
star-handsome  billionaire  who  trans- 
formed his  Canadian  family's  mul- 
tinational food-and-retailing  empire  into 
a  hugely  profitable  conglomerate,  a 
dashing,  whippet-thin  sportsman  called 
the  most  powerful  man  in  his  country. 
She  is  a  svelte  former  professional 
model,  a  published  author,  a  develop- 
ment partner  in  her  husband's  most 
daring  new  business  venture,  and  a 
member  of  the  International  Best- 
Dressed  List  Hall  of  Fame. 

Together  they  are  the  parents  of 
two  remarkably  well-adjusted  and  mo- 
tivated children,  close  friends  of  sev- 
eral members  of  the  British  royal  family, 
fixtures  on  the  international  polo  cir- 
cuit, and  nexus  of  a  vast  and  admir- 
ing network  of  the  rich  and  famous 
on  six  continents.  Their  synergy  is 
central  to  their  success. 

Galen  and  Hilary  Weston,  says  their 
friend  Anouska  Hempel,  the  London 
fashion  designer,  "are  an  incredible  dou- 
ble act.  They  both  absolutely  enhance 
each  other  with  their  roles  in  each 
other's  worlds.  I  think  they're  the  ide- 
al couple—both  direct,  both  willful,  both 
wonderful,  both  wild,  and  yet  some- 
how they  team  up  incredibly  well." 

Only  now  are  Galen  Weston,  the 
53-year-old  Toronto-based  supermarket 
tycoon,  and  his  Irish-born  wife,  Hila- 
ry, two  years  younger,  beginning  to 
emerge  from  a  decade  of  self-imposed 
obscurity  after  a  foiled  kidnap  attempt 
on  them  by  the  Provisional  Irish  Re- 
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publican  Army.  In  August  1983,  the 
Westons'  favorite  house,  Roundwood 
Park— a  17th-century  castle  on  245  acres 
in  the  Wicklow  Hills,  south  of  Dublin- 
was  "attacked  by  seven  masked  gun- 
men. But  police  had  been  tipped  off 
by  an  informant,  and  an  anti-terrorist 
task  force  ambushed  the  Provisional 
I.R.A.  squad,  shooting  five  of  them. 
Warned  in  advance,  the  Westons  had 
left  quickly  and  quietly  for  England, 
where  Galen  was  playing  polo  with 
Prince  Charles  when  the  raid  came 
down. 

Though  the  Westons  escaped  harm, 
the  incident  spelled  the  end  of  their 
idyllic  life  in  Ireland.  "There  are  no 
more  lovely  dances  at  Roundwood," 
laments  their  friend  the  Honorable 
Desmond  Guinness,  a  descendant  of 
the  brewery  family  and  the  founder  of 
the  Irish  Georgian  Society.  "Hilary  is 
very,  very  Irish  and  must  have  been 
desperately  upset  at  having  to  give  up 
the  house,  but  it  just  wasn't  worth  the 
worry." 

"That  gave  them  all  quite  a  fright," 
recalls  Rupert  Hambro,  a  London  bank- 
er and  longtime  intimate.  "Added  to 
which,  as  a  family  they've  always  been 
somewhat  publicity-shy.  It's  not  till 
Windsor  that  the  whole  thing  changed." 

Hambro  might  be  referring  to  the 
royal  house  or  to  its  eponymous  cas- 
tle, on  the  grounds  of  which  the  Wes- 
tons lease  a  famous  landmark  from 
the  Crown  Estate.  But  in  fact  he  is 
talking  about  the  416-acre  seaside  re- 
sort community  in  Vero  Beach,  Flori- 
da, where  the  couple  spend  several 
holidays  each  year  and  which  they  are 
developing  in  the  hope  of  its  becom- 
ing their  generation's  alternative  to 
the  geriatric  luxe  of  Palm  Beach  or 
the  Wasp  chintziness  of  Hobe  Sound. 
The  Westons  are  promoting  Windsor 
with  an  alluring  blend  of  regal  cachet, 
architectural  quality,  and  their  own  con- 
siderable glamour.  They  refuse  to  buy 
advertising  to  sell  their  development, 
as  Miami's  Fisher  Island  and  local  com- 
petitor John's  Island  do.  Indeed,  the 
best  possible  endorsement  for  Wind- 
sor is  its  most  attractive  inhabitants, 
and  after  years  of  masterminding  oth- 
er merchandising  campaigns,  Hilary 
and  Galen  Weston  are  finally  learning 
to  market  themselves. 

It  is  not  a  process  that  Galen  Wes- 
ton is  entirely  comfortable  with.  One 
friend  of  the  couple's  was  visiting 


them  in  Florida  last  year  when  a  Tarn: 
fashion  piece  modeled  by  Hilary  m 
published.  "I  was  there  when  Hi»: 
showed  it  to  him,"  the  informant  I 
ports,  "and  I  could  see  that  Galen  ft. 
viously  wasn't  best  pleased.  But  ■ 
was  pleased  that  Windsor  was  ml 
tioned.  He's  come  to  terms  with  wB 
it  all  means  now." 

"I  grew  up  in  a  family  where  th« 
was  a  strong  Methodist  background 
Galen  says  as  he  stretches  out  in  a  whi 
wicker  chair  on  the  veranda  of  n 
Beach  Cottage,  the  couple's  oceal 
front  house  at  Windsor,  85  miles  no 
of  Palm  Beach.  "The  work  ethic 
very  strong  and  the  rewards  for  w 
were  perceived  to  be  probable,  p 
haps  even  quite  substantial,  if  o 
went  after  it  intelligently.  'Luck' 
typically  not  a  word  that  was  used 
home.  You  got  out  of  life  whate 
you  put  into  it." 
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It  is  October  1993,  and  Hila 
and  Galen  Weston  are  in  Lo 
don  for  the  social  event  of  tl 
year,  the  wedding  of  the  Ho 
orable  Serena  Stanhope,  daug 
ter  of  their  Irish  friend  Viscoui 
Petersham,  to  Viscount  Linle 
Queen  Elizabeth's  furniture -ma 
ing  nephew,  from  whom  Hil 
ry  commissioned  an  imposing  ma 
quetry  model  of  Fort  Belvedere,  the 
royal  rental,  as  a  25th-wedding-ar 
niversary  present  for  Galen  in   199 
As  the  Westons  glide  through  the  pul 
lie  rooms  of  Claridge's  at  cocktailtime 
she  five  feet  ten  in  a  shimmering  gol 
lace  pants  outfit  by  Giorgio  Arman 
he  six  feet  three  in  a  double-breaste 
dinner  suit  by  the  Savile  Row  tailor  * 
Gieves  &  Hawkes,  both  bought  at  Cana  j|e  Ci 
da's  Weston-owned  Holt  Renfrew  de  U 
partment  stores— heads  turn  to  follov 
them,  not  because  they  are  recogniz  mce 
able  but  simply  because  they  are  sc 
damned  good-looking. 

They  settle  onto  a  chintz-covered  sof; 
in  a  quiet  corner,  a  bottle  of  Perrier 
Jouet  champagne  is  uncorked  anc  L 
poured,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  t, 
next  day's  ceremony  they  reminisce  ^ 
about  their  first  royal  wedding,  that  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  Prince  Charles  is 
off  on  an  official  trip  and  will  not  at- 
tend his  cousin's  nuptials,  but  the 
Westons  will  see  Princess  Diana,  whose 
program  they  helped  arrange  during 
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:  slate  visit  to  (  'anada  and  with  whom 
:y  have  remained  on  friendly  terms 

i-i'CC  the  sep. nation    "She  gives  yon  .1 

■  hug  every  time  she  sees  you,"  says 

Hilary   of  the    Princess    "I 

!Iow,"    Hilary   replies   sadly.    "She's 

id  eet." 

'•They  will  also  see  the  Queen  Moth- 

who  stayed  at   the   Westons'   pri- 

kf  jry  residence,  in  Toronto's  Forest 

II   section,   for   two  weeks  during 

i  r    1989   trip   to  Canada.   (As   with 

i>rt   Belvedere,  the  Toronto  house 

is  done  up  by  the  London  decora- 

1r  John  Stefanidis.)  There,  too,  will 

the  Queen,  with  whom  the  Wes- 

i  ns  dined  earlier  this  year,  at   the 

1  josvenor  Square  residence  of  Fredrik 

idton,  of  the  Toronto  department-store 

fmily,  who  is  now  high  commission- 

for  Canada,  and  his  wife,   Nicky, 

■Dg  with  another  Canadian   friend, 

onrad  Black,  chairman  of  the  Tele- 

raph   P.L.C.   In   British  circles  that 

]  ill  cherish  the  idea  of  the  Empire 

T  even  the  Commonwealth— Hilary 

md  Galen  Weston  are  everyone's  fa- 

torite  Canadians. 

<  But  their  closest  friend  within  the 
»yal  family  remains  Prince  Charles. 
;le  has  played  highly  publicized  polo 
t  Windsor,  Florida,  conferring  on 
mat  newborn  community  an  instant 
nob  appeal  outstripping  that  of  any 
■er  real-estate  development  in  a 
egion  overcrowded  with  them.  Not 
II  ol'  the  natives  are  thrilled  by  the 
•oyal  seal  of  approval,  however.  The 
ormer  mayor  of  Vero  Beach  de- 
nounced the  Westons  and  their  Flori- 
ia-based  co-developers.  Geoffrey  and 
one  Kent,  for  exploiting  their  friend- 
"hip  with  the  Prince  to  set  up  "an 
■te  colony  o\'  supposedly  superior 
people." 

Actually,  the  Westons  don't  need 
Knee  Charles  for  that.  Their  highly 
Hectic  social  life  includes  several  dis- 
.inet  but  overlapping  circles,  though, 
is  their  friend  Harry  lit/gibbons,  a 
London  venture  capitalist,  points  out, 
"they  don't  try  to  keep  all  o\  these  lit- 
tle pools  separate.  Hilary  and  Galen 
quite  enjoy  mixing  people  back  and 
forth." 

I  hose  little  pools  include  the  Wes- 
tons' Irish  set  (Desmond  and  Penelo- 
pe C  rllinness,  Sybil  Connolly ),  Canadian 
set  (Brian  and  Mi  la  Mulroncy.  Paul  and 
Jackie  Desmarais),  American  sel  I  Al- 
fred a\u\  Judy    failbman,  Charles  and 
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Carol  Price),  international  set  (the  Be- 
gum Aga  Khan,  the  Count  and  Count- 
ess d'Ornano),  London  set  (Mark  Birley, 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Astor),  shoot- 
ing set  (the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Abercorn,  Charles  and  Cherry  Ham- 
bro),  and  polo  set  (Henryk  and  Bar- 
bara de  Kwiatkowski,  and,  of  course, 
the  Prince  of  Wales). 

The  heir  to  the  throne  is  a  player 
on  the  Maple  Leafs.  Galen  Weston's 
team,  based  at  the  Guards  Polo  Club 
in  Ascot,  and  during  the  summer  the 
Prince  boards  nine  of  his  ponies  at 
the  Canadian's  nearby  Belvedere  Farm. 
That  superb  equestrian  complex,  com- 
pleted in  1989  to  the  designs  of  the 
London -based  architect  Demetri  Por- 
phyrios  and  conceived  in  accord  with 
Charles's  philosophy  of  traditional  ar- 
chitecture, was  praised  by  Country 
Life  as  "undoubtedly  the  finest  [sta- 
bles] built  in  this  country  since  the 
First  World  War." 

Last  July  1  (Canada's  national  hol- 
iday) 500  guests,  ranging  from  Prince 
Charles  to  Elle  Macpherson,  attended 
the  spectacular  $375,000  coming-of-age 
party  the  Westons  gave  in  honor  of 
their  daughter,  Alannah,  at  the  adja- 
cent Fort  Belvedere.  That  18th-centu- 
ry Gothic  Revival  folly's  best-known 
former  occupant  was  Charles's  prede- 
cessor as  Prince  of  Wales,  later  King 
Edward  VIII  and  Duke  of  Windsor, 
who  used  it  as  his  hideaway  with  Wal- 
lis  Simpson  and  signed  his  abdication 
instrument  in  what  is  now  the  Wes- 
tons' sitting  room.  "One  has  a  very 
strong  emotional  tie  to  the  U.K.." 
says  Galen  Weston  in  a  rare  if  un- 
derstated admission  of  his  personal  feel- 
ings. For  the  son  of  a  Canadian  who 
once  exhorted  "the  young  men  of  Cana- 
da to  see  the  possibilities  of  the  Em- 
pire," glimpsing  the  maple-leaf  flag 
floating  over  the  turrets  of  that  erst- 
while kingly  retreat  is  very  heady  stuff 
indeed. 

In  turn,  Galen  Weston  foots  the 
considerable  bill  for  the  Prince's  play- 
ing on  the  polo  team.  Weston  has  also 
been  a  generous  supporter  of  one  of 
Charles's  pet  charities.  United  World 
Colleges,  of  which  Charles  is  presi- 
dent and  which  was  founded  by  his 
"honorary  grandfather,"  Earl  Mount- 
batten  of  Burma  (who  was  assassinat- 
ed by  Provisional  I.R.A.  terrorists  in 
Ireland  four  years  before  the  attack 
on  the  Westons).  And  Weston  under- 


wrote the  first  conference  held  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Institute  of  Archi- 
tecture in  London  at  the  end  of  1992, 
during  the  difficult  fortnight  between 
the  fife  at  Windsor  Castle  and  the  of- 
ficial announcement  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  Waleses'  marriage.  At  that  con- 
ference, the  strain  showed  as  the  Prince 
promptly  fell  asleep  in  the  Regent's 
Park  meeting  room,  though  he  perked 
up  at  teatime,  when  Weston  dutifully 
presented  several  of  his  Florida  clients 
to  His  Royal  Highness. 

Thus  the  Westons  were  deeply  cha- 
grined by  a  report  in  a  London  tabloid 
that  claimed  they  have  made  their 
English  home  a  safe  house  for  the 
Prince  and  his  mistress,  as  well  as  ap- 
palled by  what  the  royal  family's  ad- 
visers told  them  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
newspaper.  "Last  summer  there  was  a 
huge  lead  article  with  pictures  of  Fort 
Belvedere  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Camilla  Parker-Bowles,"  says  Hil- 
ary Weston  in  her  impossible-to-place 
mid-Atlantic  accent,  "and  how  Galen 
had  actually  bought  it  for  them.  What 
can  you  do? 

"Galen  rang  up  the  press  office  at 
Buckingham  Palace,"  she  continues, 
"which  gave  him  the  most  ridiculous 
advice,  that  he  write  a  letter  saying, 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
Can  you  imagine  anything  so  stupid? 
So  Galen  wrote  the  only  letter  you 
can  write:  'Mrs.  Parker-Bowles  has 
never  been  in  Fort  Belvedere  in  her 
life.'" 

Like  many  of  Prince  Charles's  oth- 
er friends,  Galen  Weston  sees  a  big 
gap  between  the  private  reality  and 
the  public  impression.  "He's  a  very 
serious  person,"  Weston  insists,  "but 
unfortunately  he  comes  across  as  be- 
ing light,  particularly  in  the  sense  of 
what  has  happened  in  his  personal 
life  and  the  fact  that  he's  perceived 
not  to  have  a  real  job,  which  drives 
him  mad.  In  fact,  I  think  he's  in  a 
position  to  do  much  more  in  his 
present  position  than  he  will  ever  be 
able  to  do  as  king,  because  he  can 
go  out  in  left  field,  he  can  criticize, 
he  can  talk." 

Making  one's  own  mark  within  the 
role  of  dynastic  inheritance  is  some- 
thing Galen  Weston  is  quite  familiar 
with  himself.  One  of  the  few  things 
that  gets  Hilary's  Irish  up  is  when  her 
husband  is  portrayed  as  a  lightweight. 
"I  think  that  Galen  has  been  afflicted 
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both  direct, 
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I  Opposite,  the  Westons 
tat  the  Windsor 
;  complex. 


with  the  image  of  being  a  polo  play- 
er and  the  friend  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  she  complains,  "as  if  that's 
the  only  thing  he's  ever  done  in  his 
life,  and  that  irritates  me." 

At  an  age  when  most  polo  players 
consider  retirement  (the  45-year-old 
Prince  Charles  has  recently  told  his 
Canadian  friend  that  he  will  play  only 
a  few  benefit  matches  from  now  on), 
the  preternaturally  youthful  Weston  con- 
siders himself  lucky  to  still  be  in  the 
action  at  all.  "I  guess  it's  the  excite- 
ment and  glamour  and  speed  of  the 
game,"  Weston  says,  'and  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  somewhat  of  a  frustrated 
athlete  who  would  have  liked  to  have  • 
been  a  good  tennis  player  or  a  great 
swimmer  at  school  and  never  quite 
made  it,  to  be  with  the  big  boys— that 
is,  to  play  on  a  team  basis  with  the 
best  players  in  the  world.  That's  the 
real  turn -on." 

Peter,  the  Lord  Palumbo  of  Wal- 
brook,  the  London  property  develop- 
er who  has  crossed  swords  with  Prince 
Charles  over  the  place  of  modern  ar- 
chitecture in  London,  was  an  avid 
polo  player  when  he  met  Galen  Wes- 
ton, in  the  70s.  "Character  does  come 
out  on  the  polo  field,"  Lord  Palumbo 
maintains.  "Galen  is  a  hard  player, 
but  not  at  all  tricky  or  dishonest,  as 
many  of  them  can  be.  He's  a  very 
straight-shooting  sort  of  man.  What  you 
see  is  what  you  get,  and  that's  the 
way  he  plays  polo.  There's  no  duck- 
ing and  diving." 

According  to  Harry  Fitzgibbons, 
"Galen  is  a  tremendous  natural  ath- 
lete. He  has  one  of  the  best  hand-eye 
coordinations  of  anybody  I  know.  Pe- 
ter Fleming,  who  was  the  doubles  cham- 
pion with  John  McEnroe,  is  a  friend 
of  mine  and  partners  me  against  Galen 
and  his  son.  And  Peter's  constantly 
amazed  at  how  quick  Galen  is  around 
the  tennis  court.  Galen  has  great  grace. 
There  are  a  lot  of  women  with  grace, 
but  not  many  men." 

And  not  just  grace,  but  guts.  His 
wife's  worries  aside,  Galen  Weston  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  seen  as  a  dilet- 
tante heir.  Canadian  Business  maga- 
zine has  praised  his  "textbook 
turnaround"  of  the  North  American 
Weston  properties  since  he  took  them 
over  in  a  state  of  near  bankruptcy  20 
years  ago  and  whipped  that  chaotic 
collection  of  more  than  200  compa- 
nies and  subsidiaries  (many  of  them 
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competitive  with  one  another)  into  a 
sensibly  streamlined  organization  with 
1993  sales  of  $8.7  billion. 

The  Toronto-based  George  Weston 
Limited  is  one  of  the  world's  biggest 
bakers,  Canada's  largest  salmon  farmer 
and  canner,  and  70  percent  owner  of 
the  country's  Loblaw  Companies  (in- 
cluding the  Loblaw  No  Frills,  Super- 
store, Valu-Mart,  Zehrs,  and  Ziggys 
chains).  Wonder  Bread  and  Cadbury 
chocolates  are  among  a  number  of  Wes- 
ton-owned  brands  familiar  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  well.  And  through  the 
family's  Associated  British  Foods  op- 
eration (headed  by  Galen's  London- 
based  older  brother,  Garry),  such 
quintessentially  English  icons  as  Twin- 
ings  Tea  and  Fortnum  &  Mason  add 
further  upmarket  luster  to  a  con- 
glomerate that  has  always  stressed  the 
higher-quality  end  of  mass-produced 
food. 

Nowhere  is  that  better  demonstrat- 
ed than  in  what  is  generally  agreed  to 
be  Galen  Weston's  most  promising  busi- 
ness move:  the  house-brand  Presi- 
dent's Choice  line  of  800  premium 
foods,  introduced  in  1984.  "One  is 
value-oriented  in  everything,"  says  Wes- 
ton. "One  is  trying  to  get  the  best  of 
quality  reinstated  into  the  low-cost  food 
product." 

Weston  knows  that  there  are  far 
greater  profits  to  be  reaped  from  house 
brands  tailored  to  the  specific  needs 
of  one's  customers  and  available 
nowhere  else.  "In  the  food  business 
you're  constantly  dealing  with  de- 
mographics," he  says,  "constantly 
asking  where  people  are  going  with 
their  desires  and  wants.  Out  of  that 
you  get  some  fairly  clear  ideas  of  the 
way  people  want  to  live.  .  .  .  Work- 
ing close  to  the  staff  of  life— bread 
and  foodstuffs— those  were  family 
values  that  were  inculcated  in  all  of 
us  and  have  been  very  sustaining  in 
life  through  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  business  cycle." 

Willard  Gordon  Galen  Weston  was 
born  in  Marlow,  Buckingham- 
shire, England,  in  October  1940,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Blitz.  Though 
British  children  without  any  connec- 
tion to  Canada  were  being  evacuat- 
ed there  to  escape  the  devastation  of 
the  war,  W.  Garfield  Weston  would 
have  none  of  it  for  his  nine  off- 
spring. After  (Continued  on  page  164) 
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Play 


t's  them  again.  Passion,  the  new 
musical  from  Stephen  Sondheim  (music,  lyrics)  and  James 
Lapine  (book,  direction),  opens  on  Broadway  this  month. 
That's  cause  for  fanfare.  The  pair's  previous  collaborations 
were  Into  the  Woods  and  Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George. 
And  Sondheim's  work  has  ranged  from  the  elegant  A  Little 
Night  Music  to  the  dark  masterpiece  Sweeney  Todd,  the 
Demon  Barber  of  Fleet  Street. 

"I  would  describe  Passion  as  rhapsodic,  not  light  or' 
dark,"  Sondheim  says.  "The  music  is  closer  in  style  to  the  ro- 
mantic music  in  Sweeney  Todd  and  Sunday  in  the  Park  with 
George,  as  opposed  to  A  Little  Night  Music." 

Passion,  a  love  triangle  set  in  19th-century  Italy,  has 
roots  in  an  1869  novel  (Fosca)  by  Iginio  Tarchetti  and  a 
1981  film  (Pass/one  d'Amore)  directed  by  Ettore  Scola.  It 
stars  Jere  Shea,  Marin  Mazzie,  and,  in  what  is  said  to  be  a 
Tony-worthy  performance,  Donna  Murphy,  lately  seen  in 
Hello  Again. 

"Steve  saw  the  Scola  film  and  came  to  me  with  the  idea 
of  adapting  it  into  a  musical,"  says  Lapine.  "But  we're  bas- 
ing the  show  more  on  Tarchetti's  novel." 

"The  big  song  is  'I  Wish  I  Could  Forget  You,'"  says  Sond- 
heim, who  supplies  its  opening  lines: 

I  wish  I  could  forget  you, 

Erase  you  from  my  mind. 

But  ever  since  I  met  you, 

I  find 

I  cannot  leave  the  thought  of  you  behind. 

For  the  moment,  we  must  be  content  with  just  this  taste  of 
Passion.  -GEORGE  KALOGERAKIS 


Photograph  by  RICHARD  J.  BURBRIDGE 
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DEFYING 
GRAVITY 

Birthday  boy 
Jerry  Seinfeld 
takes  flight 
in  the  driveway 
of  his  Los  Angeles 
house,  behind 
the  wheel  of  his 
Porsche  Speedster, 
one  of  nine 
Porsches  he  owns. 
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Jerry  Seinfeld's  sensationally 

popular  television  series 

is  an  oasi$,pf  deft  contemporary 

dialogue  and  neo-screwball  comedy. 

As  the  comedian  turns  40. 

MICHAEL  M.  THOMAS  offers 

congratulations,  and 

considers  the  secret  to  the 

Seinfeld  phenomenon 
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hen  you  ask  people— thoughtful  peo- 
ple, insightful  people— what  Seinfeld  is  about,  a  lot  of  them 
will  answer,  "Nothing." 

Of  course,  it  all  depends  what  you  consider  "nothing." 
In  a  world  with  the  cosmic  staggers,  where  the  Four 
Horsemen  (plus  a  recently  added  fifth  called  Dumb)  are 
on  an  outright  rampage,  "nothing"  can  amount  to  a  great 
deal.  I  know  solitary  men  and  women  who,  if  Michelle 
Pfeiffer  or  Mel  Gibson  called  out  of  the  blue  and  asked 
for  a  date,  would  say  without  hesitation,  "Sorry,  but 
Thursday's  my  Seinfeld  night." 

As  Jerry's  sidekick  George  would  say:  this  is  definite- 
ly not  "nothing." 

When  the  stand-up  comedian  and  his  co-creator/writer, 
Larry  David,  originally  pitched  the  series,  they  said  it 
would  be  "about  conversation."  Conversation,  good  con- 
versation, the  kind  of  conversation  you  get  on  Seinfeld,  is 
of  course  something,  but  to  see  where  the  show's  appeal 
lies,  I  think  you  have  to  begin  with  a  sense  of  what  de- 
fines situation  comedy  in  the  1990s. 

Start  with  the  inescapable  empirical  conclusion  that  the 
90s  sitcom  is  a  show  by,  for,  and  about  white  people.  The 
top  shows  in  popularity  and  critical  approval  (and  this  is 
one  category  where  the  two  seem  to  go  together),  such  as 
Roseanne,  Home  Improvement,  Mad  About  You,  Frasier, 
Larry  Sanders,  Murphy  Brown,  and,  of  course,  Seinfeld, 
are,  ethnographically  speaking,  as  pale  as  a  bowlful  of 
lilies.  Look  at  the  NBC  Thursday-night  lineup,  of  which 
Seinfeld  is  the  anchor.  When  Blair  Underwood  finally 
heaves  into  view  on  L.A.  Law,  he's  a  shock  to  the  system. 
Guess  who's  coming  to  dinner? 

When  sitcoms  are  lily-white  down  to  the  last  member  of 
the  regular  cast,  the  network  powers  that  be  who  green -light 
them  are  assuming  that  the  audience  is  the  same  color. 
What  you  have,  then,  is  a  closed  context:  to  the  classic  Aris- 
totelian unities  of  time  and  space  you  can  now  add  race. 

I  don't  say  this  pejoratively.  This  is  not  about  racism  as 
that  careless  word  should  be  used.  I've  never  heard  a  syl- 
lable I  could  call  "racist"  on  any  of  these  shows.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  ethnic/racial  homogeneity  is  the  condition 
precedent  for  doing  comedy  today.  Comedy  has  always 
been  about  people  having  fun  with  or  making  fun  of  oth- 
er people.  But  the  goodwilled  sense  of  possibility  which 


underwrote  the  phenomenal  general-audience  accept 
of  Archie  Bunker  or  the  Jeffersons— or,  when  I  was  a 
the  Goldbergs— just  isn't  out  there  anymore. 

So  where  does  the  deft,  light-footed,  updated  series 
ated  by  Jerry  Seinfeld  and  Larry  David  fit  into  this 
text?  I  find  the  show  a  refreshing  throwback  to  an  ea 
age  of  comedy— in  which  banal  Darwinian  or  Malthu 
reality  was  never  permitted  to  intrude— a  genial  sc 
ball  ism  designed  to  keep  the  bad  things  at  bay.  Tht 
something  about  Jerry  that  reminds  me  of  Cary  Grant 
all  people.  Cary  Grant  in  his  Hepburn-Russell  period.  The 
an  elegance  to  Jerry,  along  with  an  engaging  semi 
tached  quality:  he's  never  wholly  here  or  there;  he's  t 
a  participant  in  the  business  on-screen  and  sitting  nex 
us  watching  it,  both  chorus  and  participant,  a  mild 
self-effacing  counterpoint  to  such  scenery  chewers  as 
son  Alexander,  Julia  Louis-Dreyfus,  and  Michael  Richa 

To  borrow  from  T.  S.  Eliot,  he's  the  still  point  in 
turning  world— stylish,  never  a  hair  out  of  place,  by  m 
ern  lights  a  glass  of  fashion  (casual)  and  a  mold  of  fo 
It's  this  quality  that  made  the  famous  "puffy  shi 
episode  so  wonderfully  antic.  Seinfeld  may  be  the 
spotless,  pulled-together  series  I've  ever  seen  on  televisi 
It's  as  visually  attractive  as  it  is  lighthearted.  I  susp| 
that  this— in  a  messy,  filthy  world— may  be  no  small  p 
of  its  wide  appeal. 

There's  a  lot  about  the  show  that  reminds  me  of 
mid-70s  films  of  Woody  Allen,  too:  another  stand-up  faj 
ion  plate  who  hit  it  bigger  on  the  screen.  Allan's  char; 
ters  never  had  money  problems;  they  all  seemed  to  h 
interesting  jobs  and  private  incomes  of  about  $600,00 
year  (in  1978  dollars). 

Like  a  basketball  team,  a  series  thrives  on  good  ball 
tribution:  no  one  gets  to  hog  the  best  shots  or  the  b 
lines,  or  mug  his  colleagues  into  a  corner.  This  is  true 
Seinfeld.  There  are  no  second  bananas,  an  awareness 
which  clearly  underpins  the  players'  easiness  with  one 
other;  these  people  are  having  fun!  (By  contrast,  I  have 
ways  felt  there  was  something  loose  and  rattling  about  t 
ensemble  work  on  Roseanne,  with  everyone  working  to 
Ms.  Arnold  up  for  the  punch  line.) 

Seinfeld  himself  has  pointed  out  that  episodes  are  c 
ated  without  punch  lines  in  mind.  It's  all  low-key  a 
flowingly  natural,  a  consideration  which  bears  heavily 
the  affection  Seinfeld  fans  feel  for  the  series's  principa 
These  are  people  I  would  like  to  dine  with,  hang  out  wit 
laugh  with.  People  I  can  depend  on  for  a  certain  co 
stancy  of  presentation  and  reaction.  People  I  want  to  be 
I  am— friends  with,  living  in  a  world  I  wish  to  live  in,  b 
never  will. 

It's  this  last  which  is  the  secret  of  Seinfeld.  People  spe 
and  write  of  the  show  as  if  it  depicted  reality.  But  look 
the  world  Jerry  and  pals  inhabit.  To  begin  with,  money  ne 
er  seems  to  be  a  critical  consideration.  If  the  wolf  is  evi 
at  the  door  in  Seinfeld,  it's  because  Kramer  bought  th 
beast  thinking  it  was  a  pedigreed  (Continued  on  page  14\ 
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the  turning  world,  stylish,  pulled-t<  jgpther. 


IK. Ml  (  ()v 
Floating  ab<>\  i  hi<> 
in  the  Hollvwoo, 
the  dapper  Seinfeld  is  du  *m  d 
h\  almost  oci  \ 
Armani  (vest  anil  shoes). 
Cahin  Klein  (shirt). 
Paul  Smith  (jacket). 
Barneys  (trouser*),  and 
Donna  karan  (tie). 


(Continued  from  page  136)  German 
shepherd.  George  is  always  said  to 
be  broke,  but  9  times  out  of  10  when 
he  makes  his  entrance  he's  come 
from  a  store  where  he  bought  some- 
thing ridiculous.  Comparative  advan- 
tage doesn't  divide  these  people. 
Dangers  and  triumphs  are  minimal 
(George  gloats  at  nailing  a  prime  hos- 
pital parking  space),  fleeting  (George 
howls  with  rage  when  his  car  is  wrecked 
by  a  falling  suicide),  and  ultimately 
endearing  (how  can  you  not  love  a 
guy  whose  values  are  so  totally  solip- 
sistic?).  The  inhabitants  of  this  world, 
when  they  can  be  clearly  heard  (re- 
member the  woman  with  the  subaudible 
speaking  voice?),  speak  English.  Their 
weirdnesses  are  beguiling.  This  isn't 
the  stuff  of  realism;  this  is  fantasy. 

It  is  fantasy  we  who  seem  to  be  the 
Seinfeld  audience  desperately  crave: 
we  citizens  of  a  guiltily  affluent  but  over- 
borrowed,  Dow  Jones-fixated,  edgy, 
frazzled,  disconnected  white  middle 
class.  We  dwell  in  a  heavy,  heavy,  noisy, 
noisy  world,  where  it  is  not  enough 
for  television  merely  to  assault  us  with 
horrific  images  from  Sarajevo,  Crown 
Heights,  and  Hebron;  it  must  then 
hammer  these  home  with  the  elephant- 
footed  analytical  lucubrations  of  Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer. 

We  need  a  place  to  get  away  from 
all  this  existential  weight  and  pound- 
ing. An  urban  Big  Rock  Candy  Moun- 
tain to  escape  to,  an  East  Side-West 
Side  peaceable  kingdom  where  the  lamb 
can  poke  fun  at  the  lion,  an  Oz  on 
the  up-and-up  without  the  moral  preach- 
ing and  the  tricks.  For  many  of  us, 
this  Avalon  looms  out  of  the  fog  for 
a  half-hour  on  Thursday  at  nine  p.m. 
E.T.  on  NBC.  Call  it  escapist  if  you 
will,  but  frankly,  m'dear,  we  don't 
give  a  damn,  because  we  think  escape 
is  precisely  the  point. 

Now  Jerry  Seinfeld's  about  to  turn 
40.  What  does  this  augur  for  the  show? 

Not  much,  is  my  guess.  Forty's  an 
age  which  Seinfeld  himself  has  said  he 
looks  forward  to.  Why  not?  He's  a 
grown-up -only  grown-ups  are  capable 
of  freely  displaying  the  child  within— 
and  so,  after  four  seasons,  is  Seinfeld. 
Both  should  age  gracefully  and  pros- 
per mightily.  George,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  worry  this  bone  to  death.  That's 
another  season  right  there.  □ 
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The  Real 
McCaughey 


lizabeth  McCaughey  is  surely 
the  only  person  on  record  as  saying,  after  reading  the  Clinton 
health-care  plan,  "I  was  enthralled.  I  couldn't  put  it  down." 
Dr.  McCaughey  (who  pronounces  her  name  McCoy)  is  a  se- 
nior fellow  of  the  Manhattan  Institute  and  the  unlikely  author  of 
a  devastating  attack  on  the  plan  which  sent  shock  waves 
through  Washington.  Unlikely,  because,  at  age  45,  Betsy  Mc- 
Caughey  is  a  constitutional  scholar  with  little  experience  of 
public  controversy,  still  less  of  fame.  Her  life  has  been  spent 
quietly  between  caring  for  three  young  daughters  and  writing 
a  book  with  the  snappy  title  Beyond  Pluralism:  Overcoming 
the  Narcissism  of  Minor  Differences.  Then,  last  September, 
when  she  was  reading  about  the  health  plan  in  the  newspa- 
pers, she  suddenly  became  obsessed.  "I  had  this  nagging 
question  in  my  mind.  I  kept  thinking:  I  don't  know  the  missing 
pieces  of  this  puzzle."  What  scholars  do  in  these  circum- 
stances is  go  back  to  the  original  source.  So  she  acquired  a 
copy  of  the  plan,  took  it  to  bed  with  her  one  evening,  and  end- 
ed up  reading  for  most  of  the  night. 

Trained  as  a  historian  at  Vassar  and  Columbia,  Mc- 
Caughey brought  two  qualities  to  her  reading— curiosity  and  a 
formidable  forensic  intelligence.  While  most  journalists  and 
politicians  seemed  simply  to  have  absorbed  the  summaries  of 
the  document,  she  mastered  the  whole  plan  and  presented  her 
conclusions  in  two  articles  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  a 
third,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  smart  bomb  of  her  assault,  for 
the  cover  of  Ifre  New  Republic.  The  White  House  reacted 
sharply,  issuing  a  fierce  nine-page  rebuttal  that  called  the  arti- 
cle "deliberately  misleading."  She  came  back  at  them  with 
page  references  and  a  challenge  to  public  debate.  That  de- 
bate never  materialized,  but  she  did  go  head-to-head  with 
Michael  Kinsley  on  CNN's  Crossfire,  and  proved  a  worthy 
sparring  partner.  As  her  name  suggests,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Caughey, M.A.,  Ph.D.,  is  the  real  thing.  -HENRY  PORTER 

Photograph  by  FIROOZ  ZAHEDI 
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1 1 7//^w  ^  Kooning  was  the  prince  of  the  American  art  world 
m  the  )ft;  its  first  modern  star  This  month,  Washington's  National  Gal 

celebrates  his  90th  birthday  with  a  major  retrospective,  and  in  a 
preview  of  his  long-awaited  biography,  MARK  S I lYl.XS  evokes  the  idea/is 
boozing  and  despair  of  de  Koonings  glory  years  in  Greenwich  Villag 


"He  was  everybody  s  hero, v  said  the  painter  Jai 


painter  of  en- 
during vital- 
ity, Willem  de 
Kooning,  who 
turns  90  this 
month,  creat- 
ed important 
pictures  for  al- 
most 50  years. 
(He  stopped 
painting  about  1990,  after  developing 
symptoms  of  Alzheimer's  disease.)  Like 
Georgia  O'Keeffe  and  Jackson  Pollock, 
de  Kooning  also  became  one  of  those 
rare  artists  whose  lives— or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  personas—  developed 
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an  almost  mythical  significance  for 
American  culture.  An  immigrant,  de 
Kooning  seemed  to  have  a  romantic 
allure  that  many  found  irresistible. 
He  also  had  a  kind  of  existential  charm. 
"In  the  beginning  was  the  word,"  he 
liked  to  say,  alluding  to  the  Bible  in 
his  Dutch  accent.  It  came  out:  "In  da 
beginning  was  da  void."  ' 

On  May  8,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington  is  presenting  a 
large  retrospective  of  de  Kooning's 
painting,  which  will  travel  to  New  York 
and  London.  Last  October,  the  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum  in  Washington  put  to- 
gether an  important  scholarly  show 


(scheduled  also  for  Barcelona,  A 
lanta,   Boston,  and  Houston)  of  i 
own  extensive  collection  of  the  artist 
work.  The  two  shows  together  pre 
vide  an  obvious  and  necessary  oca 
sion  for  assessing  de  Kooning's  comple 
achievement.  There  remain  disagree 
ments  among  critics  over  the  value  o 
the  various  periods  in  his  art.  Som 
think  his  work  declined  in  the  50s 
others  would  say  the  60s;  still  others 
the  80s.  Many  believe,  as  I  do,  tha 
careful  picking  yields  important  worl 
throughout. 

The  time  also  seems  right  to  con 
sider  that   related  but  distinct  phe- 
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reilicber,  aa  tremendously  charismatic  figure. 
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momcnon,  the  seductive  de  Kooning 
persona.  It  was  in  the  1950s  that  "be- 

>ing  an  artist"  suddenb  began  to  arouse 

■excitement  and  mean  something  im- 
portant to  a  country  that,  for  most  of 
its  history,  had  been  notorious!)  in- 
different to  artists.  And  it  was  in  the 

'50s  that  de  Kooning  became  an  em- 
blematic  figure    the   first    modern-art 

'Star.  American  art  of  the  tunc  surged 
in  scale,  aspiration,   and   power.    The 

'Great  Depression  was  over,  and  the 
United  Stales  and  its  allies  had  jusl 
won  the  war;  New  York,  main  believed, 
was  replacing  Paris  as  the  art  capital 
of  the  world.   Some    \nictican   critics 


developed  an  almost  imperial  point  of 
view,  using  words  like  "triumph"  and 
"heroism."  They  often  had  in  mind 
de  Kooning,  who  provided  main 
painters  and  poets  of  the  1950s  with 
the  preferred  model  of  the  major  mod- 
ern artist. 

I  his  period  also  gave  use  to  the 
vainglorious  American  art  world  that 
we  know  today.  Money,  fame,  glitz, 
and  the  beetling  about  of  sycophants 
brought  to  art  the  sort  of  trash) 
glamour  that  eventually  seems  to  se- 
duce everything  big  in  America.  "In 
the  40s.  we  didn't  talk  about  person- 
alities   onh  art."  de  Kooning  said  m 


the  late  50s.  "Art  has  now  become 
something  you  can  get  something  out 
of."  During  the  1950s,  main  Ameri- 
can artists  met.  for  the  first  time,  the 
cellophane  angel  of  celebrity.  Walk- 
ing with  de  Kooning  through  Green- 
wich Village  in  the  late  50s  was.  in 
the  words  of  one  writer,  like  "being 
with  a  movie  star."  Heads  turned 
Strangers  stopped 

De  Kooning  in  the  1950s  the  \er> 
idea,  as  the  20th  century  slowly  fades 
out.  has  a  nostalgic  glow  1  he  50s 
were  the  midway  mark  I'hcy  set  the 
tempo,  for  better  or  worse,  of  the  art 
world  of  the  following  decades     And 
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in  1944.  the  wiii  after  their  marriage. 

Opposite,  Marilyn  Mimnte,  1954 

(oil  on  rant  a*.  50  h>  Mt  in.). 
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being   an    American    artist    seemed 
younger  and  bigger  then. 

A  s  1949  drew  to  a 
^M  close,  a  startling  air 
at  I  of  optimism  began 
g  \  circulating  through 
^r^j  the  lofts  of  down- 
er m      town    New    York. 

M  B      Many  artists  in  the 

.  M  ,  ,  B  .  area  had  known  one 
another  for  a  long  time,  scrounging 
through  the  Depression  and  war  years 
in  cold-water  flats,  making  paintings 
that  no  one  bought,  and  analyzing  Pi- 
casso over  nickel  cups  of  coffee.  They 
had  remained  mostly  poor  and  un- 
known—but now,  miraculously,  critics 
and  collectors  were  beginning  to  no- 
tice American  as  well  as  European 
art.  Even  Life  magazine,  the  voice  of 
Main  Street,  had  just  printed  an  arti- 
cle on  Jackson  Pollock.  Suddenly  the 
50s  were  looking  pretty  good. 

And  so  the  downtown  crowd  planned 
a  big  New  Year's  bash.  It  was  to  be 
held  at  the  Club,  located  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  decaying  walk-up  on 
East  Eighth  Street  which  some  artists 
had  rented  in  September  1949  as  an 
informal  place  to  meet.  On  New  Year's 
Eve  the  artists  gathered  to  talk  and 
drink  and  dance.  And  then  when  it 
was  1950  no  one  went  home.  For 
three  more  days  the  party  rolled  on. 
Occasionally,  someone  left  for  break- 
fast or  a  nap— only  to  return  again, 
often  with  a  fresh  bottle.  Philip  Pavia, 
a  sculptor  and  a  founder  of  the  Club, 
announced  the  theme  of  this  party 
that  would  not  end:  "The  next  half- 
century,"  he  declared,  "belongs  to  us." 

To  most  artists  at  the  party,  de 
Kooning  was  already  considered  first 
among  equals,  the  one  who,  in  the 
vulgar  sweepstakes  of  history,  was 
thought  to  have  the  best  shot  at  claim- 
ing the  next  half-century.  He  was 
widely  acknowledged  to  have  the  largest 
"gift,"  to  be  a  draftsman  of  genius 
with  a  beautiful,  hooking  stroke  that 
could  express  both  impulsive  energy 
and  the  tailing  back  of  reflective 
thought.  The  question  was  always  what 
he-  would  do  with  his  hand.  Then,  in 
1948,  he  had  had  his  first  one-man  show, 
of  the  so-called  black-and-white  paint- 
ings, a  bravura  performance  that  seemed 
to  bring  the  (Continued  on  page  172) 
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Washington  whispered  when  Redskins  owner 

Jack  Kent  Cooke  wed  Marlene  Chalmers,  a  beauty  with  a  past. 

Then  she  was  arrested  with  another  man  draped  across  her  Jaguar, 

and  the  talk  grew  louder.  Now  Cooke  says  the  lady  is  not  his  wife, 

but  Marlene  isn't  finished  yet .  JUDY  BACHRACH  reports 
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arlene  is  on  the  phone,  call- 
ing from  Las  Hadas,  weep- 
ing. The  lovely  lady,  who  for 
a  time  at  least  believed  her- 
self to  be  Mrs.  Jack  Kent 
Cooke,  is  in  exile  from  Wash- 
ington on  the  beach  in  Mex- 
ico. She  has  no  intention  of 
staying  there— if  she  has  her 
way.  But  things  are  so  com- 
plicated now,  more  than  she 
can  bear. 

In  late  December,  full  of 
anger  and  bravado,  Marlene 
fled  the  capital  and  her  rich 
old  man,  taking  all  the  important  articles  of  her  life.  "My 
beautiful,  beautiful  Indian  earrings,  gold  with  diamonds 
and  rubies— I  had  them  on  when  I  left."  Also  accompa- 
nying her  were  her  $30,000  Vacheron  Constantin  watch, 
her  emeralds,  her  diamonds.  Still,  she  had  hoped  she 
might  travel  unnoticed.  But  Marlene  is  rarely  unnoticed, 
and  her  departure  did  not  fail  to  rouse  attention— from 
Cooke,  the  press,  and  her  friends  at  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  The  I.N.S.  has,  in  fact,  been  fol- 
lowing Marlene's  adventures  rather  closely— like  all  of 
D.C.  A  one-woman  festival  swirling  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  Marlene  was  local  legend,  the  vibrant  wife  of  the 
big  man  who  owns  the  Redskins.  Even  Jack  Kent  Cooke, 
a  brilliant  and  powerful  businessman,  who  has  conquered 
the  governors  of  two  states,  the  mayor  of  Washington,  and 
legions  of  enemies,  is  unable  to  control  this  charming  lady. 
"I'm  sick  and  tired.  Just  wait  till  I  come  back— I'll  be 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Washington,"  she  said  dur- 
ing one  call.  But  unless  the  attorney  general  and  the  re- 
spective heads  of  the  C.I.  A.  and  the  I.N.S.  beckon,  a  prospect 
which  seems  extremely  unlikely,  Marlene  will  probably 
never  be  allowed  to  reside  legally  in  the  country  that  gave 
her  so  much:  a  prison  term;  youthful  male  admirers;  a 
wardrobe  of  braided  Chanel  jackets  that  nip  her  narrow 
waist;  the  devotion,  however  provisional,  of  the  very  rich 
Mr.  Cooke  (worth  an  estimated  $800  million).  No  won- 
der Marlene  is  crying. 


Below:  Jack  Kent  Cooke  and  third  wife  Suzanne 

Martin  Cooke  at  Far  Acres,  his  Middleburg,  V, 

Virginia,  estate.  Right:  Suzanne  with  then  friend  j 

Marlene  Chalmers  in  1986  in  Washington.  . 


"All  this  is  just  a  little  bit  more  shit  for  Jack  to  c  ti] 

on  me,  you  know.  ...  He  told  me  I'd  have  my  green  n  ~ 

for  Thanksgiving.  Then  he  said  I'd  get  it  for  my  birt!  iy>? 

Now  all  I'm  getting  from  Jack  is  the  damned  dogs!"  m- 
of  which— the  poodle— is  named  Chanel.)  And  Marie 
furious  that  it  is  she  who  must  pay  the  groomers! 

Bolivian -born,  fiery  by  nature,  the  lady  has  been  thr<  jl;  ^' 


some  rocky  times  with  her  81-year-old  husband.  Last 
their  lives  took  a  particularly  public  turn  after  her  a 
in  Georgetown  at  one  a.m.  for  drunken  driving  folloAp' 


an  evening  of  Latin  music  at  the  Cafe  Milano.  On 


hood  of  her  dark -green  Jaguar,  police  found  one  Palj|l:' 

ym 
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Wermer,  a  handsome  Dutch-born  waiter  with  a 
square  jaw  and  a  clean  brush  of  hair  who  is  not 
nephew,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cops  said  Marlene 
initially  claimed  kinship.  (This  happened  after  she  lob  rJMarlene 
a  gold  pump  at  an  officer.)  The  incident,  though  perl  ^n you  g 
not  the  start  of  her  troubles  with  Jack,  was  at  lea;  present. 
downturn  in  the  saga  of  their  mutual  enchantment.         jail]  no 

By  December,  the  scenario  had  grown  more  comp  Ithatci 
Marlene  had  posed  for  Vanity  Fair.  Jack  was  not  araui  ite:  "For 
"He  said  I've  ruined  his  reputation.  He  said  he's  goinj  World." 
show  me  as  a  notorious  person!"  So  she  left,  hoping  kniuIL 
teach  her  husband  a  lesson  by  installing  herself  in  a  m  -.- 
sion  in  Mexico,  the  playground  of  her  most  recent  ex-1  [jtweln 
band,  Texas  oilman  David  Chalmers,  who  she  devoi  Hie  to 
believes  is  still  in  love  with  her. 

How  rash.  How  truly  Marlene,  when  you  stop  to  th 
about  it.  But  now  her  plans  have  misfired.  Once  cour 
by  columnists,  envied  and  lionized  by  bored  Washing 
hostesses,  pampered  by  servants  and  shopgirls,  Marlene 
day  is  besieged  only  by  the  good  men  and  women  of 
I.N.S.  who  have  been  reviewing  her  rather  qomplicat 
history  and  are  suddenly  eager  to  ensure  that  her  abser 
from  the  U.S.  is  a  permanent  one.  The  matter  seems  mc 
pressing  to  them  since  Jack  Kent  Cooke's  stunning  i 
nouncement  in  February:  "We're  not  legally  married  a 
never  have  been,"  Cooke  declared. 

The  announcement,  which  came  just  five  weeks  aft 
Marlene  stomped  out  of  his  Middleburg,  Virginia,  ma 
sion,  shocked  Washington.  But  not  Marlene,  who  has  to|  i 
friends  repeatedly  that  she  had  always  spurned  her 
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.iiiiDinus  advances    lack  had  warned  hei  around 
imastime  in  1992  thai  il  ihe  lefi  him  he  had  ammu 

;is  potent  .in  .inviinii!'  .in.-  could  devise  ''When  l 
id  I  am  k-. iv inv  him,  iIkii's  when  he  gives  mi.-  .1  letter: 
e're  not  legalls  married,"  Marlenc  recalls  Hei  divorce 
oni  hoi  previous  husband,  explained  lack  through 
wycrs,  was  "falsely  obtained."  After 

i  c  left,  the  old  man's  pique  was  in- 

i' tased  bs   the  absence  of  the  jewels 

<  •  had  bestowed  on   her  during  their 

i  (ee  and  a  half  sears  together.  A  mil- 

.'Bn  dollars'  worth   Jack  told  a  friend 

unwanted    Marlenc   prosecuted,    lie 

I  as  wild 

II  "Is  that  how  nuieh  jewelry  he  gave 
tfc?"  Marlene  sass,  sniffling  some  more. 
i-When  sou  get  a  Christmas  or  a  birth- 
'l|y  present,  do  sou  give  them  back?" 

hturalls  not.  "Of  course  I  base  the 
iM|rds  that  eame  with  the  jewels."  She 
{■Dtes    "For  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 

ie  world.''   Later  she  adds.    "When 

on  i c  small,  you  get  a  doll.  When  you're 
ifgger,  sou  gel  jewelry.  I  like  to  show 

is  jewelry  to  ms  friends,  to  my  moth- 

ir.  I  like  to  show  ms  good  intentions." 

Marlene's  sometime  lawyer  and  oe- 

ponal  confidant,  Juan  Chardiet,  ex- 
idams  it  all  like  this:  Jaek  Kent  Cooke, 

e  says,   has  known   for  "at  least"  a 

ear  that  his  marriage  to  Marlene.  the 
rtburlh  and  most  beautiful  o\'  the  Mrs. 
Hokes,  was  not  legally  binding.  Al- 
.egedls,  Marlene's  divorce  from 
Maimers  was  invalid!)  obtained  in  the 
i  Dominican  Republic  on  August  4.  l*-JX6. 
On  that  date. .Marlene  Chalmers,  as 

I  happened,  was  doing  kitchen  duts  m 
■he  federal  penitentiary  in  Alderson, 

■est  Virginia,  where  she  had  been 
rent  up  on  drug  charges.  Though  the 
exact  circumstances  surrounding  Mar- 


"Wliwi  voi  i  re 

small, 
v<  >u  get  a  doll. 
savs  iMarlene. 
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you  re 

bigger, 
you  get  jeweli}7. 

I  like  to 

show  my  jewelrv. 

I  like  to  show 

my  good 


intentions. 


tin  mini  ,   <  h  irdi 
i  a  divorce  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
must  establish  residen       B  ol  her  conl 

Marlene    s^as    in    no    position    l<>    claim    il 

(  halmers  was  also  elsewhere   h  Mai  D 

( lhalmers  are  still  married,  and   I 

never  have  to  pa)  a  dime  on  his  prenup 

with  Marlene.  a  contract  which  die  ev 

timates  might,  in  more  legitimate  cir- 
cumstances, have  netted  her  mo  million 

"It  was  Mr  Cooke,  through  his  at- 
torneys,  who  prompted  the  Santo 
Domingan  court  to  void  the  divorce 
judgment."  says  Chardiet.  "I  know  Jack, 
he's  a  scry  nice  guy  .  .  \nd  I've  known 
Marlene  for  over  10  sears,  and  Id 
characterize  her  as  a  volcano.  And  a 
volcano  you  can't  tame.  You  just  hope 
if  it  does  explode  it's  not  a  Mount 
Saint  Helens  you  hope  it's  a  bit  of 
ash." 

"What's  the  end  of  this  story?"  I 
ask.  curious. 

"If  the  immigration  matter  is  not 
followed  up  on."  he  replies,  "you'll  prob- 
ably see  Marlene  on  the  French  Riv- 
iera." Then  he  tells  me  that  Marlene's 
immigration  lawyer,  svho  hoped,  in  the 
days  when  she  was  Mrs.  Cooke,  to  get 
her  a  green  card  despite  her  drug  con- 
viction,  is  withdrawing  as  her  counsel. 

So  at  81.  Jack  Kent  Cooke  has  prosed 
again  that  he  isn't  known  as  "the  bil- 
lionaire bully"  for  nothing.  But  it  is  the 
utter  casualness  with  which  Juan  dis- 
misses the  fate  of  Marlene.  his  beauti- 
ful buddy,  that  provokes  a  surprising 
reaction  in  me:  sympathy.  Of  all  the  emo- 
tions, it  is  the  last  I  eser  expected  to 
feel  for  Marlene.  It  was  certainly  the 
farthest  thing  from  my  mind  when  I 
first  saw  her  a  few  months  ago. 
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Lovely  as  the  dusk,  Marlene  Cooke  glides  into 
Washington's  Four  Seasons  Hotel  wearing  her 
signature  white  wool  Chanel  jacket,  her  right 
breast  burning  with  a  floral  spray  of  diamonds. 
Blushes  have  been  applied  with  great  purpose; 
her  face  gleams  like  a  glazed  plate.  Floor- 
length  black  velvet  bell-bottoms  hug  a  tummy 
gently  streamlined  into  obscurity  by  plastic  surgery 
a  few  years  before  her  May  1990  wedding  to 
Cooke  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  country  and, 
some  say,  one  of  the  most  detested.  At  least  these  days. 

Washington's  animosity  toward  Cooke  has  increased 
since  late  last  year,  when  he  announced 
the  imminent  departure  of  the  habitu- 
ally defeated  but  deeply  beloved  Red- 
skin football  team.  The  news  followed 
months  of  negotiations;  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington had  even  agreed  to  allow  Cooke 
to  build  his  dream:  a  new  stadium 
bearing  his  name.  But,  as  sometimes 
happens  with  Cooke,  his  patience  had 
vanished.  He  tired  of  battling  with  the 
city  and  the  Feds,  whose  environmen- 
tal studies  were  threatening  to  delay 
the  erection  of  his  eponymous  edifice. 
Complaining  of  "obstacles  being  placed 
in  my  path,  sometimes  seemingly  capri- 
cious ones,"  Cooke  vowed  to  build  his 
new  stadium— a  78,600 -seat  facility— in 
unlovely  Laurel,  Maryland,  next  to  a 
racecourse. 

Marlene,  not  surprisingly,  has  seen 
the  plans.  She  finds  them  "stunning." 
Not  everyone  is  so  delighted.  Be- 
fore grudgingly  assenting  to  the  Lau- 
rel plan,  Maryland  governor  William 
Donald  Schaefer,  who  feared  that  no 
N.F.L.  team  would  ever  settle  in  Bal- 
timore, initially  made  no  secret  of  his 
distaste  for  Cooke's  efforts  to  build  in 
Laurel.  The  quarrel  between  the  two 
was  termed  "Grumpy  Old  Men  II"  by 
local  legislators.  Other  Maryland  officials  worry  that  the 
cost  of  preparing  the  Laurel  site  could  far  exceed  the  $36 
million  estimated  by  Cooke.  And  local  residents,  already 
anticipating  more  noise,  more  traffic,  more  trash,  are  wor- 
ried that  they  may  be  asked  to  absorb  the  balance. 

Former  secretary  of  the  army  Cliff  Alexander,  who  once 
represented  Washington  in  its  negotiations  with  Cooke, 
does  not  recall  the  experience  with  fondness.  He  says  that 
the  city  hasn't  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  a  lawsuit  against 
the  multimillionaire  and  then  spews  awhile:  "First  time 
that  guy  called  me  Clifford,  I  called  him  Jack.  The  god- 
damned son  of  a  bitch  ain't  my  father." 

Marlene,  otherwise  occupied,  remained  aloof  from  the 
Redskin  drama.  But  she  is  aware  of  Jack's  reputation. 
"Once  Jack  hates  you,  you're  a  dead  man.  He  just  doesn't 
like  anyone  very  much,"  she  tells  friends. 

In  Washington,  power  is  only  occasionally  tied  to  wealth; 
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"I've  known 

Marlene 

for  over  10  years 

and  I'd 

characterize 

her  as 

a  volcano. 

And  a  volcano 


voucant 


tame. 


you  can  be  rich  and  yet  ignored,  middle-class  and 
dent.  But  Jack  Kent  Cooke  has  cash,  clout,  and  the  n 
to  entertain  the  mighty.  This  combination  has  given 
unprecedented  visibility  in  the  capital,  where  eleclnn^* 
bring  constant  cast  changes  and  outrageous  shifts  ir  Wt( 
pecking  order.  Rising  above  the  flux,  the  enduring  C 
has  retained  up  until  recently  his  aura  of  invincib 
Many  heads  bow  to  him.  So  fearsome  does  he  remain 
journalists,  business  contacts,  and  dear  friends  live  in 
of  offending.  His  marriage  to  Marlene,  surprisingly,  d 
hurt  his  reputation,  despite  the  fact  that  she'd  done 
and  he  "and  everyone  else  in  Washington  knew  it. 
glamorous  Latin  in  sunglasses, 
gloves,  and  wide-brimmed  hats  endo  c 
her  husband  with  just  what  he  n 
ed:  the  impression  of  strength 
virility.  Curled  beside  him  in  their 
vate   box  at   the   Redskins'   curi 
home,  R.F.K.  Memorial  Stadium, 
long  graceful  neck  bowed  over  the 
sheets,  Marlene  preened  like  a  pr<  J 
condesa  at  a  bullfight. 

Juan  Chardiet  swears  that  four  ye 
ago,  when  Cooke  married  Marie 
"he  was  very  much  in  love  with  ht 
And  Jack's  love  carried  power.  It's  an 
ing,  in  fact,  just  how  docile  the  '. 
migration  and  Naturalization  Serv 
(which  has  wanted  to  deport  Mark 
since  her  exit  from  Alderson)  beca 
once  Jack's  attorneys  got  going.  "Sh 
apparently  departed  and  returned  to  i 
United  States  eight  times  ip  the  ye 
since  she's  been  ordered  deportee 
declares  one  government  source.  Pi 
sons  under  threat  of  deportation  n 
mally  have  no  right  to  return  to  t 
U.S.  after  they  leave  the  country;  th 
in  effect  deport  themselves  if  they  ri 
a  trip  outside  American  borders.  N 
Marlene.  Until  December. 

"Before  this  time,  I  could  leave 
country  and  do  as  I  pleased,"  she  has  boasted.  Some  m 
rose  government  officials  thought  such  exceptional  treatmei 
of  a  felon  an  outrage.  It  certainly  did  not  go  without  r 
mark.  Indeed,  it  has  become  customary  for  one  we 
known  Washington  immigration  attorney  to  close  letters  t 
the  I.N.S.  with  "I  hope  you  will  extend  to  my  client  th 
same  treatment  you  extended  to  Mrs.  Cooke." 

"In  the  1990s  on  her  way  back  from  Mexico  to  Dulle 
airport,  an  I.N.S.  inspector— a  real  ball-buster— comes  o: 
the  plane  and  questions  Marlene,"  recalls  one  governmen 
source.  "And  Jack  says,  'This  woman  is  exquisitely  autho 
rized  to  enter  the  United  States!'  And  she  gets  in." 

More  than  that.  Just  this  past  winter,  U.S.  Attorne 
Helen  Fahey  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia  signed 
21-page  report  strongly  backing  Marlene's  application  foi 
a  green  card.  According  to  government  sources,  "the  rea 
son  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  (Continued  on  page  156, 
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(Continued  from  page  154)  gave  for  this 
was  that  Marlene  was  this  national  trea- 
sure: she  had  given  up  [one  of  her  old 
lovers]  and  about  30  people  after  her  own 
arrest,"  reports  one  official.  (Fahey  her- 
self refuses  to  comment  on  the  matter, 
but  this  is  clearly  a  subject  of  mortifica- 
tion to  the  U.S.  government.) 

Why  did  Jack  extend  himself  so  force- 
fully for  Marlene?  "Jack  has  always  lived 
on  the  edge,"  recalls  a  family  intimate. 
Now  in  his  last  years,  with  his  health 
looking  uncertain  (he  has  a  heart  condi- 
tion), Jack  Kent  Cooke  is  living  in 
midair.  It  is  definitely  the  winter  of  the 
patriarch:  the  Redskins  have  just  finished 
their  worst  season  in  30  years.  And  the 
saga  of  Marlene  may  yet  become  a  tale 
of  royal  comeuppance.  There  is  a  king,  a 
queen,  a  lot  of  jousting,  a  few  jesters. 
There  is  a  lady-in-waiting  of  sorts,  one 
Suzanne  Martin  Cooke,  Jack's  third  wife, 
who  paid  for  Marlene's  tummy  tuck. 

It  is  Suzanne  who  summed  the  story 
up  best.  "I  believe  Jack  has  met  his 
match,"  she  used  to  say  with  inexpress- 
ible bitterness  of  her  ex-husband's  most 
recent  coupling.  "They  are  perfect  for 
each  other." 

Marlene/Marlena/Marlen  Ramallo  Mi- 
guens/Chalmers/Cooke  is  a  woman 
of  immense  charm  and  volatility.  She  is 
not  easily  contained.  Even  prison  failed 
to  diminish  her  natural  buoyancy.  Her 
three-and-a-half-month  incarceration  in 
Alderson  in  1986  on  charges  of  conspir- 
ing to  import  cocaine  is  recalled  as  one 
might  an  extended  sojourn  at  Eugenie- 
les-Bains. 

"This  prison,  it  was  like  a  country 
club,"  Marlene  once  said.  "I  tell  you,  no 
wonder  people  here  continue  to  commit 
such  crimes.  There  was  a  health  club, 
there  was  great  food.  There  were  salads, 
if  you  like  salads.  There  was  your  own 
bedroom.  It  was  a  good  rest.  I  gained 
weight." 

Memories  of  another  arrest,  in  1988, 
for  writing  bad  checks  (to  a  cosmetics 
store,  where  she  had  stocked  up  on,  of  all 
things.  Opium  perfume),  have  also  been 
practically  erased.  All  charges  against  her 
were  in  fact  dropped,  since,  the  govern- 
ment claimed,  she  had  proved  so  helpful 
to  the  cause  of  justice. 

Indeed,  government  sources  claim,  that 
is  the  line  Marlene's  attorneys  (paid  for 
by  Jack)  used  to  take  while  furiously  fight- 
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ing  her  deportation  order:  Maybe  Mar- 
lene had  a  shady  past,  went  the  argument, 
but  the  "national  treasure"  more  than 
made  up  for  it.  She  had  informed  on  the 
bad  guys  of  the  cocaine  world,  a  group 
that  included  another  discarded  husband 
(common-law),  one  Angel  Miguens.  She 
deserved  a  green  card. 

Which  makes  Marlene's  fond  reminis- 
cences to  friends  a  little  puzzling.  "I  real- 
ly didn't  know  any  bad  guys,"  she  used  to 
say  before  her  trip  to  Mexico.  "The  gov- 
ernment could  have  asked  for  my  help. 
But  they  didn't  because  I  couldn't  have 
helped  them  anyway.  .  .  .  They  used  me 
only  one  time  to  testify." 

Legal  aid  and  support  were  but  a 
small  part  of  the  advantages  of  being 
Mrs.  Cooke.  There  were  the  aforemen- 
tioned purchases  at  the  Chanel  Bou- 
tique. There  was  the  dark-green  Jaguar. 
There  were  the  thick  gold  bands  tipped 
with  snake  heads  slipped  over  her  slen- 
der wrists.  Marlene,  however,  was  not  al- 
ways grateful.  On  two  occasions,  she 
gathered  up  her  latest  jewels  and,  in  a  fit 
of  pique,  flung  them  at  the  old  man. 
Usually,  however,  the  gems  were  not  air- 
borne. At  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  on  the 
day  we  first  met,  Marlene's  prettily 
shaped  hands  glowed  with  liquid  soli- 
taires: pear-shaped  on  the  left,  rectangu- 
lar on  the  right.  Jack,  who  until  his  most 
recent  marriage  was  not  known  for  his 
generosity,  gave  Marlene  a  canary  dia- 
mond for  her  last  birthday,  an  emerald 
one  Christmas.  It  was  the  kind  of 
largesse  he  seems  not  to  have  practiced 
in  half  a  century,  when  he  was  still  mar- 
ried to  his  first  wife. 

"It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  able  to 
dress  so  casual,"  said  Marlene,  sizing  me 
up  at  the  Four  Seasons.  As  I  had  just 
spent  two  hours  in  earnest  deliberations 
with  my  closet  and  mascara  wands,  I  felt 
this  to  be  a  bit  harsh.  "And  no  makeup 
on  you,"  marveled  Marlene.  "I  could 
never  get  away  with  this."  Peering  closer, 
I  saw  her  point.  Crowning  the  smooth 
dark  forehead  was  a  guerrilla  gang  of 
tiny  pimples. 

"Stress,"  Marlene  used  to  say.  "All 
these  things  jus'  keep  happening  to  me." 

All  these  things.  Even  Marlene  finds 
them  difficult  to  explain.  Take  the  au- 
tumn joyride  in  Georgetown  with  Patrick 
Wermer  of  the  square  jaw.  Following 
Marlene's  arrest,  observers  hoping  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Cooke's  hand- 
some young  man  stumbled  across  another 
of  Mrs.  Cooke's  hunky  admirers.  "Blond 
hair,  blue  eyes,  five  feet  six  inches,"  re- 
ports one  informed  source.  "The  man 
was  named  Serguei.  He  was  Russian,  in 
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his  30s.  And  all  around  his  place  n 
these  photos  of  him  and  Marlene.  |ic 
notes  too:  'I  love  Marlene.  Marlene 
me.'  Like  that." 

In  another  notable  incident,  MaAi 
was  shot  in  the  finger  (accidentally,  le 
says)  when  a  gun  owned  by  her  hushed 
went  off  in  her  hand.  More  publi 
more  sputtering  from  Jack,  who,  at 
point,  started  to  demand  a  more  do 
tic  agenda  for  his  wife.  Marlene, 
mune  to  the  charms  of  bucolic  VirgJ 
began  to  feel  she  was  living  a  wholly 
ferent  sort  of  confinement  from  tha 
Alderson,  and  she  itched  to  escape, 
who  used  to  rendezvous  in  Rio 
drug  dealers  during  Carnaval,  cl 
that  she  was  not  permitted  to  mak 
much  as  a  glass  of  orange  juice  in 
Middleburg  house,  which  looks,  as  a 
mer  visitor  describes  it,  "like  a  spaces| 
about  to  take  off."  Cooke  wanted  to 
but  abandon  his  new  house  in  Washi 
ton  and  retire  to  Middleburg,  where 
silver  is  Georgian,  the  beds  are  elect 
and  the  horses,  Tennessee  walkers,  gr; 
on  641  acres.  But,  for  all  its  priv 
there  was  no  peace  at  Middleburg 
Marlene. 

She  confided  to  friends  that  Jack  tau| 
ed  her  for  being  a  felon  and  a  crimi 
He  told  her,  or  so  she  said,  not  to 
back  to  the  Cafe  Milano. 

"And  the  next  day  it's  always:  'C 
Marlene,  I  love  you  so  much,  you  are 
beautiful,  I  forgive  you  everything!'  Anc 
think.  For  what?  Jack  knew  my  histo 
the  first  day  we  met." 

Washington  is  crammed  with  worn 
who  nip  to  work  in  jogging  shoes.  Nat 
rally  Marlene  hated  it.  "I  guess  I 
payin'  for  being  good-looking,"  she  lik 
to  say.  Four  years  ago,  on  her  weddi 
day,  she  was  more  secure,  confident 
her  belief  that  she  was  marrying 
fortress,  great  concrete  blocks  of  invinc 
ble  money.  Yet  to  emphasize  how  littl 
thought  she  put  into  the  marriage  pre 
ceedings,  Marlene  offers  pointed  evidenc 
"1  got  my  wedding  dress  at  Nordstrom.' 

In  public,  the  often  irascible  Cook 
was,  for  a  while  at  least,  amazingly  su 
portive  of  his  headline-plagued  fourt 
wife.  Following  the  Jaguar  incident,  hi 
supplied,  unasked,  the  Palm  restauran! 
with  a  photograph  of  Marlene  to  gi 
alongside  his  own  and  insisted  on  it 
prominent  placement.  In  October,  on  th 
occasion  of  his  81st  birthday,  with  Mar 
lene  perched  by  his  side,  Cooke  deliber 
ately  expressed  a  grand  passion  for  het 
in  front  of  pal  Tandy  Dickinson  over 
lunch  at  Duke  Zeiberf  s. 

Duke's  is  a  restaurant  of  robust  food, 
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riMM  MAY  CHANGE  ME.  BUT  I  CAN  CHANGE  TIME." 

W  day  you  look  into  the  mirror  and  realize  it.  That  wrinkle  WOSn  I  there  yesterday. 
bid)  is  when  you  may  want  to  start  looking  into  something  else.  Your  options. 


inkles  Are  Natural.  So  Is  Collagen. 

t  lines  and  wrinkles  arc  brought  on  In 
Wof  sun,  stress,  squinting,  frowning, 

ghmg,  smiling.  In  short,  living. 

ptually,  the  natural  support 

er  beneath  your  skin -a  pro- 
'l  known  as  collagen -wears 

in  A  wrinkle  appears. 

flagen  Replacement 
erap\    Restores 
lat  Your  Skin  Loses. 

ulike  creams  that 
»rk  only  on  the 
rface   and  don't 
jetrate  to  the  under- 
ng  problem,  Collagen 
placement    therapy 
Jually  replenishes  the 
pport  structure  beneath 
Ur  skin  Wrinkles  smooth 
\  The  foundation  for  the  beauty 
your  skin  is  enhanced. 

bkkiki  m  ii  k       Here  Today.  Gone  Today. 


Results  can  be  immediate, 

A  treatment  can  be  as  convenient 
as  an  errand  at  lunch.  And,  importantly, 
there  is  virtually  no  post  treatment  recover) 
period  as  with  main  other  facial  procedures 


Choose  The  look  YouUant 

You  select  areas  ;.ou  wish  to 

improve  A  fine  line  here. 

A  deep  wrinkle  there 

The  results  can  be  subtle. 

or   quite   dramatic. 

People  might  wonder 

if  you've  changed  your 

hair  or  been  on  vacation. 

You'll  just  smile. 

Trusted.  Time-Tested. 

Over  A  Million  People 

Treated. 

For  decades,  purified 

bovine  collagen  has 

been  used  in  various 

surgical  applications. 

This  same  natural 

substance    is    the 

basis  for  Collagen 

Replacement  Therapy. 

Medically  supervised  (yet 

non-surgical ).  it  is  clinically 

proven  to  be  safe  for  most 

people*  A  simple  pre- 

treatment  skin   test 

determines  if  Collagen 

Replacement  Therapy  is 

right  for  you 


v  "it  Your  Tree  I  'idea,  Self-Assessment  Kit  and  $50  Certificate  Call  1 800  42$-4900 for  your  $50  certificate  and  free  Modem  ( oncepts 
'  Skin  (.are"  kit.  with  valuable  information  on  your  options  for  treating  aging  or  damaged  shin  including  Topical  Applications. 
Chemical  Peels.  Dermabrasion  and  Surgical  Procedures.  Supplies  tire  limited  Call  today. 


That's  the  beauty  of  Collagen 
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Safety  Summary 

Additional  Information  on  Collagen  Replacement  Therapy  SM  for 
Discussion  with  Your  Physician. 

All  medical  procedures  are  subject  to  certain  risks.  Although  thousands  of 
men  and  women  have  found  Zyderm®  and  Zyplast®  Collagen  treatments  to 
be  a  safe,  non-surgical  option  for  many  skin  contour  problems,  you  should 
be  aware  of  the  safety  issues  and  restrictions  associated  with  their  use. 
Although  you  should  review  these  points  at  the  time  of  your  consultation  with 
a  physician  trained  in  the  use  of  collagen,  we  have  summarized  them  for 
you  as  follows: 

If  you  have  a  reaction  to  the  required  skin  test,  or  previous  allergic  reaction 
to  injectable  collagen  products  or  lidocaine,  or  have  a  history  of  serious  aller- 
gic (anaphylactic)  reactions,  Zyderm  or  Zyplast  Collagen  must  not  be  used. 
Also,  if  you  are  undergoing  or  planning  to  undergo  desensitization  injections 
to  meat  products,  you  cannot  receive  injectable  collagen. 

The  onset  of  connective  tissue  diseases  has  been  reported  after  treatment 
with  collagen  injections  in  patients  with  no  previous  history  of  these  disor- 
ders. A  statistical  analysis  comparing  the  number  of  collagen  treated 
patients  who  were  diagnosed  with  two  rare  connective  tissue  diseases 
(Polymyositis/Dermatomyositis)  with  the  expected  number  of  these  dis- 
eases, suggests  that  the  rate  of  occurrence  of  these  two  rare  diseases 
appears  to  oe  higher  than  expected  in  the  collagen  treated  population. 
However,  a  causal  relationship  between  collagen  injections  and  the  onset  of 
the  diseases  has  not  been  established. 

Also,  patients  with  connective  tissue  disease  may  have  an  increased  sus- 
ceptibility to  hypersensitivity  responses  and/or  accelerated  clearance  of  their 
implants.  Therefore,  injectable  collagen  should  be  used  with  caution  in  such 
patients  with  consideration  given  to  multiple  skin  tests. 

Since  studies  have  shown  that  injected  collagen  may  stimulate  the  deposi- 
tion of  your  own  collagen  at  injection  sites,  there  is  a  possibility  that  part  or  all 
of  the  correction  may  last  two  years  or  more. 

Use  of  Zyderm  I  Collagen  Implant  in  an  individual  patient  should  be  limited 
to  30  cc  over  a  one-year  period.  Use  of  Zyderm  II  Collagen  Implant  in  an 
individual  patient  should  be  limited  to  15  cc  over  a  one-year_period.  The 
combination  of  these  products  or  of  Zyderm  in  conjunction  with  Zyplast  in  an 
individual  patient  should  be  limited  to  30  cc  over  a  one-year  period.  The 
safety  of  injecting  greater  amounts  on  an  annual  basis  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  risk  of  infection  is  always  present  with  any  injection  and  it  is  possible  to 
experience  a  reaction  to  the  process  itself,  such  as  mild  bruising  or  a  slight 
blush  at  the  injection  site.  This  does  not  mean  it  is  necessary  to  discontinue 
treatment.  Previous  facial  herpes  simplex  at  the  site  of  injection  may  recur  if 
provoked  by  the  injection. 

Though  unlikely,  it  is  possible  for  the  needle  to  be  accidentally  placed 
through  a  blood  vessel  during  injection,  which  could  result  in  temporary  dis- 
coloration of  the  treated  area,  or  in  tissue  death  leading  to  a  scab  and/or  scar 
formation.  Injectable  collagen,  like  other  substances  that  are  injected  (partic- 
ularly local  anesthetics  arid  steroids  injected  into  the  head  or  neck  area  or 
the  extremities),  could  be  accidentally  injected  into  a  blood  vessel.  Although 
this  possibility  is  remote,  it  could  result  in  a  blockage  of  the  blood  flow  and 
loss  of  circulation  to  nearby  sites.  Blood  flow  blockage  resulting  in  perma- 
nent loss  of  vision  in  one  eye  has  been  reported  once  since  product  intro- 
duction in  1981. 

Occasionally,  injected  collagen  has  been  reported  as  visible  in  the  skin,  in 
the  form  of  a  small  raised  or  white  area  at  the  treatment  site,  which  may  per- 
sist from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months.  Some  areas  (such  as  compressed 
scars)  resist  precise  placement  of  the  material,  resulting  in  a  slight  elevation 
beside  the  defect. 

People  with  histories  of  atopic  or  allergic  reactions  to  other  substances 
require  extra  care  when  treated  with  injectable  bovine  products.  Cautious 
use  of  Zyderm  and  Zyplast  Collagen  is  recommended  in  such  cases.  In 
addition,  caution  is  advised  with  people  who  are  receiving  immunosuppres- 
sive therapy.  (Patients  on  long-term  prednisone  or  other  steroid  therapy 
should  consult  their  doctor  before  beginning  Collagen  Replacement 
Therapy.) 

More  than  one  skin  test  is  recommended  prior  to  injectable  bovine  colla- 
gen treatment  if  you  have  a  history  of  dietary  beef  allergy.  It  is  possible  that 
the  collagen  component  of  the  beef  may  be  causing  the  allergy. 

If  you  are  using  drugs  that  reduce  coagulation,  such  as  aspirin  and  non- 
steroidal anti-inflammatory  drugs,  you  may,  as  with  any  injection,  experience 
increased  bruising  or  bleeding  at  injection  sites. 

Active  inflammatory  skin  conditions  (eruptions  such  as  cysts,  pimples, 
rashes  or  hives)  or  infections  require  that  treatment  be  postponed,  until  the 
condition  has  been  controlled. 

The  safety  of  treatment  during  pregnancy  or  in  infants  or  children  has  not 
been  established. 

With  more  than  500,000  people  treated  since  1 976,  injectable  collagen 
has  proven  to  be  safe.  However,  a  small  number  (one  to  two  percent)  have 
developed  an  allergic  reaction  after  one  or  more  injections,  which  has  con- 
sisted of  prolonged  redness,  swelling,  itching  and/or  firmness  at  some  or  all 
of  the  sites.  On  rare  occasions,  these  reactions  can  proceed  to  a  cyst-like 
reaction  that  can  drain,  and  may  form  a  scar.  Between  one  and  nine 
months  is  the  usual  duration,  but  a  few  cases  have  involved  intermittent 
flare-ups  which  have  exceeded  24  months. 

Importantly,  many  people  who  developed  an  allergic  reaction  after  treat- 
ment did  not  report  or  recognize  a  response  to  the  skin  test.  (With  proper 
monitoring  of  the  skin  test,  many  of  these  later  reactions  could  have  been 
prevented.) 

Systemic  complaints  have  been  reported  in  fewer  than  five  per  one  thou- 
sand people  treated  and  included  flu-like  symptoms  (nausea,  dizziness, 
headache,  joint  aches),  rash,  visual  disturbances,  anaphylactoid  reactions 
(severe  allergic  reaction)  involving  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  various  sys- 
temic diseases  including  immune-mediateo  diseases. 

Since  every  patient's  expectations  and  physical  make-up  are  different  and 
every  physician's  technique  is  unique,  there  have  been  cases  reported 
where  collagen  injections  have  not  achieved  the  desired  result. 

We  encourage  you  to  discuss  this  information  with  your  doctor.  He  or  she 
can  best  evaluate  whether  treatment  is  appropriate  for  you  and  can  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 
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robust  men,  and  robust  backslaps  from  lobbyists,  politi^pisi 
Robert  Strauss,  Sam  Donaldson,  David  Brinkley— anyo 
Washington  eager  to  be  seen.  On  entering,  the  diner  is  im 
ately  confronted  by  three  dazzling  silver  Redskin  Super 
trophies.  The  team  owner  commands  the  star  front  tabl 
those  days  when  broadcaster  Larry  King  doesn't  get  to  it 
So  it  was  a  fairly  public  setting  for  this  birthday  avowal 
Jack  to  his  friends:  "Marlene's  the  love  of  my  life.  Of  al| 
wives  I  love  her  the  most  and  always  will  till  the  day  I  di 

But  Marlene  believes  that  he  wanted  to  keep  her  on  a  1 
Why  else,  she  asks,  would  he  have  ordered  the  architect  o  it 
Middleburg  residence  to  add  on  a  new  gym  for  her?  Why   ;t 
the  new  addition  for  her  younger  son,  Alex,  who  remiiici 
Cooke  so  much  of  himself  as  a  boy?  Why  did  he  tell  her't   ^"  k 
decorate  in  white  fabrics  and  Oriental  wallpapers  arouncBi' 
prized  Bonnard  if  not  to  keep  her  nimble  hands  sal'eh  < 
pied?  Why  else  did  he  deny  her  the  shopping  trips  all  ovei  i 
country  that  David  Chalmers  had  allowed  her  to  take?  He   !«[;, 
discretions,  she  told  Cooke,  are  her  problems,  in  any  case. 
can  hold  her  own.  "No,  they're  not  your  problems,"  rep  m^; 
Cooke,  "because  you  have  my  name." 

But  it  was  a  name,  as  Jack  seems  to  have  known  by 
point,  that  he  could  revoke  at  any  time. 
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Next  to  being  president  of  the  United  States,  the  most 
vied  position  in  Washington  is  owner  of  the  Redsk 
"It's  like  Jack  owns  Washington,"  Marlene  likes  to  say 
some  accuracy.  It  is  impossible  for  rational  out-of-towner: 
grasp  the  unsettling  degree  of  passion  that  Mr.  Cooke's  pi 
ers  can  provoke  even  in  a  bad  season.  Two  summers  a 
when  Jack  got  antsy  and  it  looked  as  if  the  team  Were  leav 
for  Virginia,  the  most  mild-mannered  citizens  clamored 
the  removal  of  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  (whose  politi 
prospects  look  so  dim  right  now  that  former  mayor  Mar 
Barry,  a  man  who  did  more  hard  time  for  drugs  than  Mark 
Cooke,  could  replace  her  in  the  next  election).  In  a  city 
staggering  racial  venom,  the  Skins  have  emerged  as  a  syrnl 
of  unity.  Divorce  settlements  have  been  held  up  because 
disputes  over  custody  of  Redskin  season  tickets;  the  names 
more  than  42,000  locals  are  inscribed  on  a  waiting  list  for  sd 
son  tickets  they  don't  have  a  prayer  of  getting  in  the  ne 
future. 

Even  more  to  the  point,  being  Redskins  owner  means  bei 
King  of  the  Box,  sole  arbiter  of  the  power  seating  above 
50-yard  line  at  R.F.K.  stadium,  where  the  famous  sip  go< 
wine.  For  almost  15  years  this  coveted  honor  belonged 
Washington's  legendary  superlawyer  Edward  Bennett  Williah-. 
who  actually  owned  only  a  minority  share  of  the  team.  Bu  ., 
Williams  ran  things  during  the  years,  pre-Marlene,  whel .., 
Cooke  lived  in  California. 

Fairly  soon  after  Jack  Kent  Cooke  moved  to  Washington  i 
1979  he  made  sure  to  rip  The  Box  away  from  the  control  c  , 
Williams,  who  was  not  only  his  friend  and  business  partner  bi 
also  his  attorney,  the  man  who  had  helped  him  through  his  fin  . 
difficult  divorce.  After  Williams  got  the  boot,  Art  Buchwal 
and  Sargent  Shriver,  Ben  Bradlee  and  Joe  Califano,  Ethc 
Kennedy  and  her  tribe  of  children,  largely  vanished  from  Th' 
Box.  In  their  stead,  Cooke  enthroned  Larry  King,  the  broac 
caster;  Larry  L.  King,  the  playwright;  Lesley  Stahl  of  CBS 
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hi  ,  hn  .b.iml  A. mm  Latham;  the 
ilumnisls  (  ,nl  Rowan  and  ( icorgc  Will; 
id  lonnci  picsulcut i;il  candidate  ■  I  u 
DC  McCarthy  .mil  ( icorgc  McCiovem 
"You  gotta  look  a)  the  rronl  row  ol 
i\  that's  vers  impoi  taut  I  any  I.. 
[( ing,  Mc(io\cm,  McCarthy    they're  not 

onl-iou  guys,"  explains  broadcastei   I  ai 

/  King.  "Now.  I've  been  out  in  front 

ith  (icorgc  Will  and  Dan  Quayle,  spc- 

al  invited  guvs.   I'm  usually   si\.  seven 

1  own  from    lack    I'm  told  that's  sort  of 

It  is  not,  however,  a  status  conferred 
at  of  friendship.    King,  who  once  re- 
ined to  Cooke  as  "a  horse's  ass,''  still 
''Italls  the  team  owner's  carls   behavior 
'First  time  I  met  him  I  thought  he  was 
"^■ish."   he   now    sa\s   with   admirable 
fetidness    ■Jack  and  I  have  never  gone 
l'"«t  to  dinner  together.  But  he  grew  on 

Be.  I  got  to  like  him  a  lot.  Jack's 
■"  n  acquaintance  You  know.  I've 
+«ard  it  said  he  doesn't  have  am 
"'ifcse  friends  " 

King  thinks  a  bit.  He  was  an  old 

1  lend  o\'  the  discarded  Edward  Ben- 

Ktt  Williams  and  admits  without  a 

noment's  hesitation  that  '"1  would 

*<|ot  have  been  friend!)   with  Jack 

^ent  Cooke  today  if  Edward  Ben- 

lell  Williams  were  still  alive." 

Williams  died  o\'  cancer,  after 

■Hfcven  brutal  operations,  on  August 

-13.  P)NN.  A  few  months  before  his 

Hath,  he  had  received  a  notillca- 

■>n  from  Cooke's   Redskins  that 

ae  would  no  longer  be  getting  his 

•stseason  tickets. 

He  knew  he  was  dying.  That's 
'What   made  some  o\'  us  so  pissed 
%i\    It  bothered  him,"  says  some- 
one very  familiar  with  the  circum- 
:  Stances.  "I  said,  'lid.  this  is  outra- 
•feous  '  Me  said.    I'm  not  going  to 
<iink   to  the  level  of  battling  with  Jack 
Kent  Cooke  over  football  tickets  at  this 
ol  my  life.'  lie  felt  it  was  undigni- 
*ficd,  undecorous." 

\t  Williams's  funeral,  a  massive  affair 
■at    Si      Matthew's,    only     one    mourner 
among  the  2.000    Bobby  Mitchell    was  a 
'Redskin  employee. 

"for   the   record,  all   I'm   prepared  to 

sav   is  that   I'd  Williams  and  Jack   Kent 

1  Booke  had  a  solid  mh\  productive  work- 

elationship  that  certain])   changed 

di.ini.ilicallv  alter  Jack  came  to  live  in 
Washington."   says   I  any    I  ucchino,   for- 

mei  president  of  the  Baltimore  Orioles 

"Id  chose  not  to  make  a  public  mailer  of 
this,  and  I  believe  I  should  respect  his 
wishes"  Mis  voice  is  shaking  with  an  old 
angci  and  grid  lot  his  dead  friend 


I  wo  yeai  -  before  w  illiam  i  •  death  a 
i"  woman  went  u>  him  i laiming  ihe 
had  undergone  two  aboi  tion  -  be*  au 

lack   Kent  (  ooke    I  d  Willi. mi  .   lUggC  ited 

that  the  woman,  Suzanne  Martin,  sue 
<  ooke  foi  S2  million,  si  million  foi 
each  abortion    "I  want  to  flush  that  piece 

Of  shit  out  ol  this  city  once  and  loi  all"  is 
how  Williams  put  it  Instead,  the  woman 
became  the  third  Mrs  Jack  Kcnl  (ooke. 
Ai\i.\  Williams,  like  most  ol  Cooke's  many 
enemies  throughout  his  long  life,  was 
thwarted  in  his  dearest  wish 


J 


ack    Kent    (ooke    was    a    'o-vear-old 
Canadian  when  he  entered  publishing 
by  buying  the  magazine  Liberty.  Earlier, 

he  had  owned  Canadian  radio  stations 
with  media  magnate  Roy  Thomson,  his 
mentor.  Already  he  was  a  brash  million- 
aire. Nothiim  was  ever  handed  to  him  ex- 
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Prison  was 
like  a  countiv  club 

V 

says  Marlene. 

No  wonder 

people  here  continue 

to  commit  such 


u.- ' 


crimes. 


■>■> 


cept  for  the  incredible  luck  o\'  being  born 
handsome  and  exceptionally  clever  \ge 
has  hardly  diminished  his  genetic  endow- 
ment. To  this  day,  he  has  a  finely  molded 
law  and  a  defiant  masculine  stare  that 
make  observers  forget  his  relatively  di- 
minutive physical  stature. 

(  ooke  started  life  as  modestly  as  pos- 
sible m  Hamilton,  Ontario,  the  first 
child  of  a  picture-frame  salesman  and  a 
mother  "who  was  m  love  with  her  son." 
according  to  a  family  intimate  "Her 
name  was  Nancy  Jacobs  and  her  family 
originated  in  Poland  they  were  Polish 
Jews  and  they  moved  to  South  Africa. 
I  hat  is  the  woul  in  the  family.  Mis  la- 
ther. Ralph  (ooke.  came  from  Australia, 
met  Nancy  when  she  was  Id  or  so.  and 
thev    man  icd  and  went  to   England  and 


ill.  ii    Monti    ii    b  iii 

1 1. million 
Nam  ,    .', 

he  w.i .  if  foi  hei  b 

Nothing  mad    hei  hap]  had 

Ik  i  ion  i  full  attention    tad  the  ■ 

sive.  difficult,  and  .mall  minded  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  N.uiey  exerted  the 
most  profound  influence  on  the  boy  All 
Jack  Kent  Cooke's  third  wife  had  to 
when  angry  with  her  husband,  was  men- 
tion his  mother's  name  and  how  disap- 
pointed she  would  have  been  in  him  On 
one  occasion,  in  fact,  this  lactic  reduced 
the  rich  man  to  tears. 

On  one  recent  Christmas,  Jack  Kent 
Cooke's  grandchildren  were  presented 
with  impressive  dark  volumes  entitled  Ge- 
nealogy nf  Jack  Kent  Cooke,  the  fruit  of 
lengthy  research  into  the  (  ooke  tree, 
bound,  as  each  book  boasts,  in  "top-grain 
cowhide."  embossed  in  gold,  and 
prepared  by  the  family  History 
Department  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Only  the  Cooke  name  and  its 
branches  are  plumbed:  the  Mor- 
mons came  up  with  solicitors. 
woolen-mill  owners,  and  drapers 
as  antecedents. 

"Jack  never  told  me  his  mother 
was  Jewish."  Marlene  tells  friends. 
"His  mother  was  born  in  Johannes- 
burg. He  got  this  book  w  ith  his  bio- 
logical tree  and  everything.  And 
there's  no  way  he's  Jew  ish.  He  said. 
in  fact,  his  mother  he  thought 
was  born  in  South  Africa.  But  no. 
she's  from  England." 

Nancy  herself  might  not  have 
minded  the  slight:  she  had  married 
a  devout  Anglican,  never  broadcast 
her  past,  and  wrapped  her  eldest  in 
the  prickly  blanket  o\'  her  unrelent- 
ing attention.  Jack,  in  turn,  formed 
a  band  and.  before  he  quit  high  school, 
tacked  on  the  name  Kent,  which  no  one 
in  the  family  had  thought  to  give  him   He 
became,   briefly,  bandleader  ( )ley    Kent, 
from  this  slender  perch  he  pursued  and 
won  Jean  Carnegie,  a  quiet  teenager 

"  I  hey  were  married  when  she  was  \~." 
says  the  family  intimate  "Her  mother 
didn't  think  the  relationship  a  good  one 
and  they  eloped  Her  lather  was  a  great- 
grandiiephew  o\  \iulrew  Carnegie  But 
she  had  great  style,  a  charming,  beautiful 
woman,  very  special  all  o\  the  things  a 
man  likes  to  sec  in  a  wife  " 

Mow  happy  Jean  (ooke  was  is  not 
Open  to  question  In  the  course  of  the 
marriage  she  attempted  suicide  four 
nines  Cooke  was  making  money  lots  of 
it.  having  bulldozed  his  way  past  the  tiny 
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radio  stations  of  frontier  Canada  into,  at 
one  time  or  another,  the  ownership  of  the 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs  baseball  franchise, 
huge  chunks  of  Teleprompter  cable  TV, 
the  Los  Angeles  Kings  hockey  team,  the 
Lakers,  and,  of  course,  the  Redskins, 
which  he  has  called  "the  greatest  hobby  a 
man  could  have."  When  the  couple 
moved  from  Toronto  to  California,  their 
Bel-Air  house  was  painted  the  color  of  a 
Shirley  Temple,  and  was  tended  by  a 
houseman.  Jean  drove  an  Aston  Martin 
and  wore  a  valiant  smile,  always.  Some 
years  earlier,  however,  her  husband  had 
launched  an  affair  with  the  singer  Kay 
Starr,  one  of  the  worst-kept  secrets  of  the 
day.  He  was,  as  former  Toronto  colum- 
nist Alex  Barris  put  it  to  me  recently, 
"not  exactly  a  monk." 

"We  are  the  two  unhappiest  women  in 
Toronto,"  Jeannie  Cooke  told  her  friend 
Margo  Reid  when  she  first  learned  of  the 
affair.  Margo,  who  had  just  lost  a  child, 
understood.  "Jeannie  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
a  wonderful  person,"  she  recalls  now, 
more  than  40  years  later.  "And  Jack  was 
charming,  charming!  But  he  was  running 
around  with  Kay  Starr." 

In  1977,  with  two  grown  sons  (Ralph 
and  John)  and  a  shaken  pride  to  sustain 
her,  Jean  got  a  divorce.  "Jeannie  had  ab- 
solutely wonderful  jewels.  That's  what  she 
had  to  use  to  pay  her  lawyers,"  remarks 
the  family  friend,  "because  she  had  no 
money  at  all."  Judge  Joseph  A.  Wapner 
(who  would  later  become  famous  on  tele- 
vision's The  People's  Court)  presided  at 
the  divorce  and  boosted  Jean's  fortune 
substantially.  After  rejecting  the  initial  $2 
million  offer  her  husband  had  made 
through  his  lawyer,  the  late  Bill  Shea  of 
Shea  &  Gould,  she  got  what  was  then  a 
record-breaking  settlement:  for  42  years 
of  marriage,  $42  million.  The  figure 
made  Guinness.  Rumor  had  it  that  this 
largesse  may  have  been  the  result  of  Wap- 
ner's  learning  that  Jack  had  sent  a  Bekins 
moving  van  to  the  pink  mansion  in  Bel- 
Air  and  stripped  it  right  down  to  the  last 
stick  of  Louis  XV.  (A  court  order  got  the 
stuff  returned.) 

Ralph  Cooke,  who  sided  with  his  moth- 
er during  the  divorce,  found  his  relation- 
ship with  his  father  affected  for  years  to 
come.  His  brother,  John,  apparently  also 
had  problems  as  a  result  of  his  parents' 
split.  "In  19X5  or  '86,  John  told  me  that 
Jack  forbade  any  contact  with  his  moth- 
er, but  he  did  it  anyway."  reports  Bob 


Pack,  a  journalist  who  used  to  be  the 
team  owner's  friend. 

As  for  Jean  herself,  "Jack  Kent  Cooke 
told  me  the  greatest  regret  of  his  life  was 
his  divorce  from  Mrs.  Cooke  No.  1,"  says 
Pack".  Nonetheless,  as  the  divorce  pro- 
ceedings drew  to  a  close,  he  took  up  with 
Las  Vegas  sculptor  Jean  Wilson,  who  be- 
came known  as  Jeannie  II.  They  married 
in  1980,  but  the  union  was  short-lived. 

Oddly  enough.  Judge  Joseph  Wapner 
himself  walks  into  Cafe  Milano  while 
I  am  interviewing  Juan  Chardiet,  who  is 
impressed.  "Whaddaya  know!  What  a  co- 
incidence: Judge  Wapner!  Here  in  town! 
Just  as  we  were  talking  about  Jack  Kent 
Cooke's  divorces." 

Chardiet  appears  to  be  perfecting  the 
skill  of  reading  upside  down:  his  eyes 
hardly  stray  from  my  note-taking,  which 
is  unfortunate,  since  I  have  just  written, 
"Greasy  hair,  wide-cut  gray  suit,  large 
gold  ring  on  right  hand.  Ralph  Lauren  tie 
with  giant  snails  crawling  up  it." 

So  friendly  were  Juan  and  Marlene 
that  it  was  to  Havana-born  Juan  that 
Marlene  first  confided  her  early,  modest 
hopes  in  1988.  "Juan,  you're  not  going  to 
believe  this!  Guess  who  I'm  dating!"  Juan 
could  not  guess.  Marlene  showed  him 
pictures  of  Jack  Kent  Cooke  from  his 
brash  Canadian  days.  "Look!  Wasn't  he 
good-looking  when  he  was  young?"  Cooke 
was  76  at  the  time  of  their  courtship. 
And  what  did  you  tell  Marlene  when  she 
revealed  she  was  dating  Jack  Kent 
Cooke?  I  ask  Juan. 

"I  said  to  her,  'Hang  in  there!  Play 
your  cards  right  and  be  a  good  girl.  You 
never  know  what  can  happen.'  ...  I  nev- 
er thought  he  would  marry  her— I  mean, 
he  was  just  getting  through  with  the  last 
marriage." 

"And  her  immigration  problems?"  I 
ask  Juan,  since  in  his  lawyerly  capacity  he 
was  involved  in  these  matters. 

"They  tried  to  deport  Marlene  after 
she  got  out  of  jail  [in  '86],"  he  says.  "The 
government  wanted  her  outta  here.  Then 
they  offered  her  a  deal:  Help  us,  they 
said,  get  your  friends  out  of  the  country. 
But,  see,  then  there  was  this  new  change 
of  administration.  The  judge  [on  the  im- 
migration case]  saw  Marlene  on  TV  in 
Jack  Kent  Cooke's  box  at  the  game  and 
says,  'Hey.  I  ordered  that  woman  deport- 
ed!' So  then  the  shit  hits  the  fan." 

Aside  from  Cooke  and  himself,  Juan 
tells  me,  Marlene  was  utterly  alone  in 
this  world.  Quite  abandoned.  Juan  dis- 
covered this  four  years  ago.  "The  bottom 
line  is  all  her  little  friends  .  .  .  they  all 
hid  in  the  woods." 


I 
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And  as  I  hear  these  words,  I  can't 
thinking  how   much  Jack   and   Ma 
have    in    common.    A    host    of  fo 
friends,  for  starters.  A  stable  of  disci: 
spouses.  A  landscape  of  burned  brid 
think   of  what   Jack's   sometime   fi 
sports  columnist  Mo  Siegel  told  me  Vjtx 
I    lunched   with    him   at    Duke's:    »e 
known  Jack  35  years  and  no  one  can«y 
close   friends  with   this  guy.    I've  n|r 
known  anyone  who  could."   I  thinljl 
what  former  friend  Bob  Pack  said 
Jack  tried  to  ban  him  from  ever  set 
foot  in  R.F.K.  Memorial  Stadium:  "Bi 
a  friend  of  Jack  Kent  Cooke,  you  d 
know  how  your  friendship  will  enc 
why  it  will  end  or  when  it  will  end. 
you  do  know  it  will  end."  And  he     ) 
added,  "You  know.  Jack  is  possibly 
of  the  more  miserable  human  beings, 
if  he  asked  me  to  lunch  tomorrow,  I'd 
it.  He's  that  fascinating." 


Jack  Kent  Cooke  owns  or  has  ow 
many  things  aside  from  the  Washi 
ton  Redskins:  the  Chrysler  Building, 
which  he  paid  $87  million  in  1979;  m 
than  1.88  million  shares  of  Telepromp 
cable,  which  he  sold  in  1981  to  Westi 
house  Electric  for  $650  million  (earn 
himself  a  $70  million  profit  plus  a  luc 
tive  multimillion-dollar  consulting  c 
tract);  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
which  he  paid  $176  million  in  1985; 
mendorf  Farms  in  Lexington,  Kentucl 
the  oldest  Thoroughbred-breeding  farm 
the  country,  for  which  he  shelled  c 
more  than  $43  million;  the  Los  Angel 
Lakers,  for  which  he  paid  $5,175,000, 
1965  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
N.B.A.  team;  and  the  Los  Angeles  rad 
station  KXLA,  which  he  bought  throuj 
his  brother  for  $900,000  in  the  late  50  | 
(He  lost  the  station  without  compens 
tion  when  it  was  revealed  that  Jack  w; 
not  an  American  citizen,  that  his  brotht 
Donald— who  was  a  citizen— was  a  froi 
for  the  station,  and  that  certain  fraudi 
lent  practices,  such  as  the  falsification  c 
logs,  had  occurred.)  He  acquired  h 
American  citizenship  spectacularly  an 
rapidly  in  1960,  when  Congress  passe 
Private  Law  86-486,  an  act  "for  the  relie 
of  Jack  Kent  Cooke." 

The    breathtaking    Marlene    Ramall 
Chalmers  came  to  Cooke  just  as  speedil 
and  spectacularly  as  his  citizenship  p; 
pers.    But    first    there    is    the    story    o1 
Suzanne. 

In  1987,  for  a  few  disastrous  months1 
the  team  owner  found  himself  marrie 
to  Suzanne  Martin,  a  plump  31-year-ol 
blonde  who  was  pregnant  by  him  for  tb 
third  time.  "Jack  said  they  got  drunk  an 
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Iccping   logelhci,      Mailcnc   lulls 

mils   (  iK)kc  had  been  | "  with  Su 

mm   "ii  .iiul  nil   liu   Isvo  yens,  and  he 
KW  she  was  double,  knew  she  was  tall 
I   U)   Ins    old    enemy    I  dward    Bennetl 
/illiams  about  a  possible  lawsiiil  against 
i  because  dI    the   two  previous  aboi 
.ons,  as  well  as  to  a  wntei,  who  turned 
ut  to  be  I  r .ink  Sinatra  biographei  kilts 
.dies 
-,i    "I  got  a  call  I'roni  Cooke  in  '87  when  I 
-as  still  his  dear  friend,"  says  Pack.  '  lie 
:1b.  me  Su/aiine's  talking  to  some  writer, 
horn  I  knew   to  be  kills    I  said.    How 
ould    sou    base    gotten    involved    with 
uzanne.'  Didn't  sou  base  her  investigat- 
ed before  sou  got  involved?'  Jack  said. 
J  es,  he  had  had  Su/anne  investigated. 
"I    said.      Well,    obviously     not    well 
:\flK>ugh.'  And  Jack  agreed:  'You're  right.' 
said.    So   Jack    married   Su/anne   be- 
ause  she  agreed  to  have  the  abortion  " 
With   his  fiancee   in   seeming  concur- 
.-.  ence   on    the    issue   oi'  the 
■nancy,  Cooke  submitted 
0  .i  wedding  ceremony  on 
,  uls    24.    19S7.    That    night 
n  here  was  a  celebratory  din- 
tier  at   the    Palm   with   Mo 
I    l "Jack    and    I    talked 
.vibout  the  Redskins."  Siegel 
•Uncollects).    In    Cooke's    en- 
:;fjBgement    book    a    large   A 
r  #as  scrawled   by   Suzanne's 
.i'Oame  for  July  25. 
ii if  But  his  new  bride  reneged. 
i  She    stayed     pregnant     this 
(HpDic,    enraging    the    groom. 
iMoreoser.  her  arguments  for 
jjinstant  parenthood  were  not 
j:i*ell    calculated    to    lull    the 
jfears  of  an  elderly  husband.  "1  said.    But. 
iStdack.  look  at  Strom  Thurmond1' "  recalls 
,, Su/anne    "Ms  (lod.  I  wrote  Jack  letters 
jfWhen  I  was  pregnant,  saying,  mis  win 
KfCIVI   vol    \  M  w  1 1  ssi   ON  I  it  I ■!" 
t      I'o  no  avail.  Cooke  washed  his  hands 
>of  Su/anne   completely,   leaving   her   to 
| face  childbirth  alone    "1  ended  up  being 
■i there  with  her  at  the  hospital  as  her  labor 
J  pains  got  worse.''  reports  Barbara  llarri- 
\i»on.   a   Washington    I'V  journalist   who 
:fthad  inters icssed  the  expectant  Su/anne. 
"I    was    in    the    position    which    a    father 
o 'Would  normally   base  been  in    I  assisted 
\  'her  in  labor.  ...  I  felt  Su/anne  thought 
K»Our  inters  iew    was  an  advantage  to  her. 
!,  and   she   was   speaking   to   her   husband 
through  television    She  said  things  like    I 
lose   ins    husband,   he's   my    mentor,   ins 
Bvengali!' 

"Present  at  at  least  one  of  these  mier- 
» views   u.is   Suzanne's  good   friend    \l.u 
lene."  adds  Harrison,  almost  as  an  after- 


thought       Sht    w.i  .    i  ink  il    up    <>n    the 

h   ne. ubs    in   Suzanne  ■  \\ 
ij mi  iineiii  Marlenc  wa  .  ei .  con 

cerned  .is  n>  boss  hei   friend  would  be 
presented  '>n  I  V 

Give  hei  hei  due  M.iilenr  Kamallo 
Su/anne  (  ooke  i  loiiuei  best  liiend. 
has  a  knack  fol  nianipiilal  in;'  the  ele- 
ments ol  drama,  especially  conl  Met  lake 
something  as  basic  as  a  place  ol  birth 
Marlenc  says  hers  is  Rio;  (he  records  say 
Cochabainba.  Bolivia,  a  notarized  docu- 
ment found  in  her  possession  .it  the  tune 
of  her  arrest  in  1986  said  Virginia  Other 
shifting  details:  Marlenc's  age  (she  claims 
J7;  a  notarized  document  suggests  39;  her 
Bolivian  passport  says  41)  and  the  exact 
spelling  of  her  first  name  (Marlene  Mar- 
lena  Marlen).  She  toys  with  hard  facts 
and  soft  figures.  For  example.  Marlene 
says  her  father.  Roberto  Ramallo,  owns 
lumber   mills   and   real   estate   in   South 


Washington  Redskins  owner  Jack  Kent 

Cooke  roars  up  to  the  Mars  land  State  House 

before  a  meeting  ss  nh 

Governor  William  Donald  Sehaefer. 


"Were  not 
legally  married 

and  never 

have  been," 

Jack  Kent  Cooke 

declared. 


America  W\  real  I)    n 

money     I  i  an  i  ail  home  and  m .  fathei 

woui  the  money     Bui  il  thai 

were  Hue  in  probably   wouldn  I  h 

loll. II  I    III 

cash    and    lise    dollars    in    a    sa.  | 

count  and  the  test  oi  iius  narrative 
would  probably  nevei  base  unfolded 

It  is  assumed  that  Marlenc  Kamallo  ar- 

rived  in  the  I  nited  Stales  from  hei  native 
Bolivia  in  1972.  By  this  tune  she  already 
had  one  son  RodrigO,  six  months  old. 
and  one  tailed  marriage 

"I  was  in  high  school,  the  American 
Institute,  a  very  fine  boarding  school. 
.  .  .  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  Lausanne, 
but  I  got  married  in  Brazil  instead  and 
my  lather  wasn't  against  it.  I'll  tell  you 
why.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  Liberation 
Army  Movement.  You've  heard  of  it?  I 
was  also  sympathetic  to  Che  Guevara. 
Pooh,  I  love  this  man'" 

In  Washington.  Marlene  worked  at 
Loews  L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel 
as  an  assistant  manager  and 
then  as  a  cocktail  waitress. 
Within  a  few  short  years  of 
her  arrival,  she  acquired  a 
lover,  one  Angel  Miguens, 
who  fathered  her  second 
son.  Alejandro.  The  couple's 
Stateside  troubles  began  in 
1982.  when  Miguens.  who 
had  first  been  arrested  for 
suspicion  of  drug  trafficking 
in  1978  in  Venezuela  (with 
Marlene  at  his  side),  was  ar- 
rested and  later  convicted  of 
cocaine  distribution  and  sent 
away  on  a  15-year  prison 
sentence.  (He  ssas  eventually 
deported  back  to  Venezuela  and  is  ru- 
mored to  have  been  murdered  in  jail.) 

"Miguens  sold  drugs  to  my  son."  re- 
ports an  unhappy  neighbor  in  Virginia. 
who  discovered  his  true  occupation  only 
alter  Miguens's  arrest.  He  had  told  her 
he  was  in  the  bicycle  business,  exporting 
bicycle  parts  to  Venezuela.  As  it  hap- 
pened, he  was  certainly  an  exporter. 

The  neighbor  remembers  one  incident 
vividly.  "Miguens  asked  me  to  keep  a 
suitcase  of  his.  as  he  was  being  deport- 
ed. ..  .  In  that  suitcase  were  two  bags  of 
cocaine  and  a  small  automatic  covered 
with  rhinestones." 

In  an  earlier  era.  Marlene  might  base 
been  called  a  gangster's  moll.  Her  tastes 
in  men  run  toward  the  dangerous  Or 
mas  be  dangerous  men  just  run  toward 
Marlene  Fbt  four  years  afta  Angel's  im- 
prisonment. Marlene  and  her  two  young 
sons  shared  an  apartment  at  the  Water- 
gate at  I  andni.uk  with  Bernardo  /.ib.ila- 
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ga,  a  Bolivian -born  friend.  In  court  testi- 
mony, Zabalaga  was  to  describe  Marlene 
alternately  as  his  employer  and  his  half- 
sister,  but  these  days  Marlene  denies  any 
kinship.  "We  grow  up  together,  Bernardo 
and  I.  and  people  think  we  look  alike. 
And  you  know  how  it  is,"  she  likes  to 
say.  "Finally  they  think  you're  brothers 
and  sister.  But  Bernardo,  he  watered  the 
plants  and  looked  after  the  dogs." 

But  plant  and  animal  life  were  not  Za- 
balaga's  only  interests.  Found  in  his  floor 
safe  in  Marlene's  apartment,  according 
to  sworn  testimony  by  a  D.E.A.  agent, 
were  a  semi-automatic  weapon  (which  on 
one  occasion  he  had  pointed  at  the  head 
of  a  drug  informant),  140  grams  of  co- 
caine, drug-packaging  materials,  triple- 
beam  scales,  and  plastic  bags  commonly 
used  for  packaging  coke.  In  sworn  testi- 
mony, Marlene  Ramallo,  his  flatmate,  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  these  items,  except 
for  the  gun,  to  which,  she  claimed,  she 
had  been  opposed. 

Found  in  a  car  used  by  Zabalaga  were 
photos  of  him  kissing  and  hugging  a 
skimpily  clad  Marlene,  a  Watergate  cour- 
tesy pass  stamped  with  the  name  "Julian 
Ramallo"  and  entitling  him  to  the  use  of 
the  swimming  pool,  as  well  as  $90,000 
worth  of  cocaine  in  various  plastic  Bag- 
gies. Zabalaga  was  packed  off  to  the  fed- 
eral pen  in  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

In  1986,  Marlene  herself  got  arrested, 
and  the  full  story  of  her  involvement  in 
what  became  known  as  the  Bacarreza 
drug  gang  was  unveiled.  It  seemed  she 
had  fallen  in  with  a  third  drug  dealer, 
Ariel  Anaya,  described  as  a  lieutenant 
within  the  organization  of  Emilio 
Bacarreza  (since  sentenced).  Kevin 
Tamez,  an  agent  with  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  testified  that  Mar- 
lene and  her  lover  Anaya,  "among  oth- 
ers, were  involved  in  recruiting  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  travel  to  both  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling 
multi-kilogram  quantities  of  cocaine 
back  into  the  United  States  in  false- 
sided  Samsonite-type  suitcases."  These 
activities  resulted  in  the  importation  of 
51  kilos  of  cocaine,  worth  about  $20 
million  wholesale. 

Altogether.  Marlene  made  three  trips 
to  South  America  two  to  Rio  and  one  to 
Buenos  Aires  to  supervise  couriers  who 
were  smuggling  cocaine.  In  fact,  the  drug 
was  found  in  Marlene*s  luggage  when  she 


arrived  at  Washington  National  Airport 
from  Rio  in  February  1986. 

For  her  part,  Marlene  denies  the  drugs 
were  hers;  denies  that  Anaya  was  ever 
her  lover;  denies  she  was  in  Rio  for  any- 
thing other  than  Carnaval.  But  none  of 
these  ardent  denials  prevented  her  from 
pleading  guilty  to  a  reduced  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  import  less  than  a  kilogram  of 
cocaine  or  from  going  to  jail  for  four 
months.  Asked  why  she  was  allowed  to 
plead  guilty  to  such  a  relatively  minor 
charge,  G.  Allen  Dale,  her  attorney  at  the 
time,  emits  a  sharp  cackle:  "She  had  a 
good  lawyer." 

She  also  had  a  rich  husband  who  paid 
the  good  lawyer.  For  on  April  12,  1985, 
Marlene  Ramallo  had  married  genial  Tex- 
an David  Chalmers,  the  head  of  Coral 
Petroleum.  Marlene  estimates  his  net 
worth  at  "just  $15  million."  Chalmers 
gallantly  testified  in  his  wife's  behalf  at 
her  bail  hearing,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
bail  was  denied  her  (she  was  assumed  to 
pose  a  flight  risk)  it  is  likely  his  money 
and  affable  respectability  helped  his  wife 
in  sentencing.  As  did  Marlene's  other  ace 
in  the  hole:  her  unsettling  beauty. 

To  read  the  old  transcripts  is  to  see  the 
whole  history  of  human  unfairness,  which 
basically  comes  down  to  this:  good  or 
evil,  guilty  or  innocent,  it's  best  to  be  a 
stunner.  A  judge  and  a  lawyer  remarked 
on  Marlene's  amazing  appeal  and  made 
little  jokes  about  it.  It  was  seen  as  a  pow- 
erful lure  to  trap  her  old  friends. 

"The  government  thought  they  wanted 
me  to  be  like  a  D.E.A.  agent,"  Marlene 
recalls.  "I  mean  like  going  to  South 
America.  But  you  can  put  your  life  in 
danger  that  way.  I  didn't  do  it." 

At  some  point,  David  Chalmers  got 
cold  feet  about  the  marriage.  "David 
Chalmers  divorced  me  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  the  day  I  pled  guilty,"  Marlene 
tells  people,  adding  that  to  this  day  she 
regrets  her  guilty  plea,  for  which  she  got 
an  18-month  sentence  (she  served  about 
one-fifth  of  that).  "Every  lawyer  who  has 
ever  seen  this  drug  case  says  I  was  rail- 
roaded. I  could  have  sued  the  govern- 
ment for  what  they  did  to  me." 

What  is  known  for  sure  is  that  in 
1986  Marlene  occupied  herself  during 
her  long  prison  days  by  working  in  the 
penitentiary  kitchen.  She  grew  plump. 
She  really  needed  that  tummy  tuck  when 
she  got  out,  and  all  things  considered,  it 
was  nice  of  her  girlfriend  Suzanne  Mar- 
tin to  lend  her  the  money  to  become 
even  prettier. 

Marlene  and  Suzanne  had  been  through 
a  lot  together  during  the  exciting  80s.  Ear- 
ly on  in  the  decade,  they  had  met  at  a 


birthday  party  and  socialized  on 
notable  occasions  as  the  Bachelor 
Spinsters  Ball  at  the  Sulgrave  Club, 
knew  the  intricacies  of  each  other" 
mantic  lives.  And  they  understood 
other's  vulnerabilities.  So  close  wer 
two  that  Marlene  was  present  at  the 
shower  thrown  for  Suzanne  on  the  h 
occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Jack. 


'I 


only  had  one  love  in  my  life," 
Marlene,  and  here  she  is  referring  d 
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to  Jack  Kent  Cooke  but  to  a  rich,  1 
haired,  thirtysomething  socialite  na 
Chris  van  Roijen.  In  addition  to  ho;   g 
his  famous  Halloween  party  in  Gee  : 
town  each  year,  van  Roijen  occupies 
self  with  watching  over  his  consider 
family   fortune.    (His   family   traces   5''ot 
roots  to  Dutch  aristocracy.)  Folio 
her  release  from  prison,  Marlene  bee 
intensely  involved  with  van  Roijen 
two  years,  but  a  friend  says  that  Ch 
very  proper  mother,  now  deceased, 
alarmed  by  the  relationship.  Other 
quaintances  suggest  that  at  some  poi 
South  American  polo  player  proved  a 
gether  too  irresistible  to  Marlene,  < 
that  van  Roijen  found  out.  Marlene 
lieves  she  knows  how  her  old  boyfrie 
got  this  idea:  van  Roijen  was  inforn 
of  her  infatuation  by  her  friend  Suzar 
Cooke,  a  suspicion  that  Suzanne  den 
to  this  day.  Despite  the  denials, 
lene's     reaction     was     vengeance, 
course.  "I  married  Jack  to  get  even  w 
two    assholes,"    Marlene    likes    to    s 
"Not  for  his  money.  Not  for  his  nan 
Just  revenge." 

For  Marlene,  getting  even  was  litera 
child's  play.  Suzanne  had  problems 
her  own  by  this  point;  Jack  Kent  Coo 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  h 
or  her  baby,   Jacqueline   Kent  Cook 
(The  child  would  be  almost  three  befo 
he  met  her.)  Marlene  called  Texas  at 
asked    David    Chalmers's    secretary 
please  hire  her  a  limousine  to  take  her 
Jack   Kent  Cooke's  Middleburg  horn 
Marlene   was   looking   extremely   goo< 
Her  nose  had  been  fixed  following  a  c< 
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accident;  her  weight  was  down;  her  tun    ,!.:, 
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my  was  tucked;  her  sights  were  set. 
for  Jack,  he  had  just  gotten  over  a  hi 
eously  embarrassing  public  split  and  t 
birth  of  a  child  that  he  didn't  want 
was  lonely.  He  wanted  her,  says  Marlem 
"for  companionship."  That   was  all   h 
would  ever  get,  according  to  the  wor> 
around  Washington. 

"Actually,  when  Jack  met  me,  a  weel 
later  he  said  he  was  going  to  marry  me, 
Marlene  tells  friends.  "He  got  this  beauti 
ful  diamond  ring  from  Sotheby's."  All  th 
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aol  them,  Marlene  and  (  ooke,  had  to 

was  bury  lack's  lormci  w  lie 

i^Bhis     proved     wonderfully      casv       In 

essl'ul    limes,   Su/anne   had    talked    loi 

urs  and    hours   it)    Kitty    Kelley,    who 

>  interviewing  hei    loi    a   local   in 

C   Later,  by  the  time  Su/anne  went  to 

.  urt  to  request  a  Sh  million  cash  sct- 

•ment  from  Cooke  lor  the  support  of 

by   Jacqueline,    the    transcripts    From 

alley's  interviews  had  found  their  way 

.  to  the  hands  of  Cooke  lawyer  Milton 

Ould,  who  read  aloud  salient  passages 

hitherto  unpublished  quotations  from 

i/anne.  Some  excerpts  include:   "Well,  I 

ml  to  luck  Jack.  Kxcuse  my  language. 

.  i am  a  little  drunk  tonight,  but  I  think 

every  dog  has  his  day,  and  I  think  it 

me  for  Jack  to  lie  down  and  die."  Or, 

tentatively:  "When  1  get  the  bastard.  I 

going  to  ring  him  and  hang  him  by 

balls.  ...  I  am  going  to  sue  him  big 

hnjld  our  prenuptial  agreement  is  not  go- 

g  u>  hold  up  in  court." 
i   Another  equally  potent  weapon  against 
niazanne:   the   ubiquitous  Juan   Chardiet 

■stilled  during  support  hearings 
ji-te  little  Jacqueline  that  Su/anne 
I'trOt  pregnant  so  that  the  child 
Kft«Duld  become  "her  ticket  .  .  .  her 
7-j«Jurance"  to  financial  gain.  To  this 
•ay  Chardiet  is  only  mildly  repen- 
iint  about  his  role  in  court:  ""I  was 
ill: er>  reluctant  to  testify,  but  Jack 
i.'lid.  'I'm  telling  you  this  child,  on 
uBy  word,  will  be  taken  care  o\.'  So 
v>'  got  subpoenaed,  testified,  and 
niHid  that  Su/anne  set  Jack  up,  be- 
ause  in  her  little  pea  brain  she 
drought  this  was  her  ticket  to  finan- 
,  aal  independence." 
i  But  what  about  the  kid'.'  I  ask 
i<Juan,  trying  to  pull  him  into  the 
liJTesent.  Jacqueline  :ias  a  father 
irtWio  refuses  to  see  her.  A  little 
\Ough  on  a  six-year-old,  no? 

Believe  it  or  not,  Juan  can  live  with 
:^he  idea.  "So  he  never  sees  his  daughter, 
i. It's  an  insulation.  It's  cruel  and  unusual 
:o  see  someone  you  know  you  cannot  en- 
,iK>v  lor  long  It's  a  tough  philosophy,  but 
M  understand  that  Jack  was  deeply  hurt 
|)He  looked  at  [Su/anne's  pregnancy]  as  a 
-business  proposition  He  said.  She's  try- 
ing to  screw  me  and  gel  my  money  with- 
•  out  my  permission''  " 

\nd  that's  Ih>w  little  Jacqueline  Kent 
.Cooke,  the  veiv  image  ol  lack,  ended  up 
'•With  only  S?W,ooo  a  \ear,  despite  hei  la 
ther's  great  wealth  I  he  child,  living  in 
New  York  City  now,  attends  private 
•school  and  receives  psvcholhciapv.  which 
hei  lalhei  leluses  to  pav  loi  Su/anue.  a< 
cording  to  her  lawyer,  I'eiei    I    Unger,  is 


"living  on  borrowed  money    she  ha.  had 

tO  hawk   hei    |eweh  v   t')  d<  1 1 .  i  ,    h.  i   daui'h 

ter'a  tuition  expense  Ho  get  a  little  more 
money  out  ol  lai  k  '  ngei  may  apply  foi 
reliel  undei  the  I  niform  Suppoi  t  of  De 

pendents    I  aw,    a    kind    ol    deadbeal  dad 

law,  originally  devised  to  help  out  indi 

gent  spouses  ,\\h\  then  offspring 

Is  this  a  ploy  to  shame  lack  publicly'.'  I 

ask  Suzanne's  lawyei  "No,'  he  sighs  mild- 
ly, "because,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  in  my 
opinion  Cooke  is  an  old  man  with  a  lot 
o\'  money  who  doesn't  give  a  damn  about 

anyone  but  himself" 

£~V/rou  know.  I  came  up  with  that 
X  phrase  'billionaire  bully'  for 
Cooke,"  the  sleek  and  handsome  lawyer 
Cliff  Alexander  tells  me.  almost  shyly. 
Sharon  Pratt  Kelly's  former  negotiator 
with  Cooke  is  not  a  bragger.  but  he's 
clearly  very  pleased  about  this  invention 
because  the  epithet  has  stuck.  In  the  only 
inspired  moment  o\'  her  administration. 
Mayor  Kelly  hurled  Alexander's  allitera- 
tion at  the  team  owner  in  a  press  confer- 

"Cooke's 
always  tried  to 

do  things 

his  way  with  his 

money" 

ence.  and  the  city  cheered.  "She  was  very 
glad  to  say  it."  says  Alexander.  "I  mean, 
she  wanted  to  say  it." 

By  the  summer  of  1992,  everyone  knew 
Cooke  wanted  a  bigger  stadium  (the  Red- 
skins have  the  smallest  facility  m  the  Na- 
tional Football  1  eague),  and  to  get  it  he 
was  making  all  sorts  of  threats  about  leav- 
ing town  I  his  was  not  news  What  did 
cause    talk    was    Cooke's    patting    Mayor 

Kelly  on  the  fanny  i  The  mayor  huffed 
privately  that  he  had  also  called  her  "my 
darling  girl")  And  then!  \nd  then!  Jack 
had  gone  oil  into  the  sunset  with  Virginia 

governoi     Doug    Wilder    and    vowed    to 
stick  the  Redskin  team  in  Alexandria. 
Virginia  gave  him  ntch  a  sweetheart 

deal."  snorts  Alexander,  who  was  brought 
in    bv    Kellv    to   save    the   A,\\    and   lure 


<  ool  •  bat  i  to  w.i  ihington    \  i  il  tut 
out  in'  didn  '  have  ■>  lot  "i  luring  to  do 
Alexandria  didn  '  want  the  R 

the  problem  |with  Mr   (  ooke] 

he    JUSI    assumed    he   was   with 
skins,  people  will  let  him  do  aiiMlnn 
wanted        ,.r.      Marl     Mo     ley.   a    lormer 
Redskin  kicker       But  instead  ol  going  m 
and  try  me  to  address  the  individuals  who 
were    worried    about    the    stadium.    Mi 
(  ooke    just    went    in    and    said.    This    is 
what  we're  going  to  do  ...  '  Well.  pe<>- 
ple  got   their  back   up.   and    Mr    (  ooke 
doesn't  understand  that  at  times    He's  al- 
ways tried  to  do  things  his  way  with  his 
money  " 

So  Mayor  Kelly's  felicitous  little  phrase 
caught  on.  The  only  problem  is  that  it  is 
less  than  accurate.  Cooke's  Chrysler  Build- 
ing, for  example,  which  he  actually  leases 
from  Cooper  Union,  has,  in  the  indiffer- 
ent New  York  City  real-estate  market,  a 
reported  24  percent  vacancy  rate,  and  in 
1991  his  New  York  real  estate  ran  at  a 
S3.1  million  loss.  His  beloved  Lexington. 
Kentucky,  horse  farm,  now  run  by  his 
son  Ralph,  has  plummeted  drastical- 
ly in  value  from  its  S43  million  pur- 
chase price.  His  newspaper,  the  Los 
Angeles    Daily    News,     which    he 
bought   almost   a   decade   ago   for 
S176  million  and  sank  an  additional 
S79  million  into,  might  be  worth 
around    S200    million    these    days. 
"Cooke  has  been  squeezed,  but  far 
from  crushed,  by  the  recession"  is 
how  The   Washington  Post  summed 
up  his  wealth  last  year. 

For  all  her  animosity  toward  her 
old  friend  Suzanne,  Marlene 
has  never  understood  why  Jack 
won't  provide  a  house  for  his  little 
daughter. 

"Jack  does  not  respect 
women,"  Marlene  tells  a  friend.  "If  he 
respected  women,  he  would  pay  for  a 
house  for  Suzanne  and  the  child.  I  tell 
him  this.  He  says.  'No.  the  lawyers  will 
not  let  me  do  this.'  I  say,  'To  hell  with 
the  lawyers  But  he  says.  'No.'"  This 
past  Christmas,  says  Marlene.  she 
bought  Jacqueline  a  "beautiful  gold 
heart  with  diamonds  from  Neiman  Mar- 
cus. It  cost  $4,000,  and  it  says.  'From 
your  dad.  with  love.  Christmas  1993 
Marlene  recalls  that  Jack  was  apprehen- 
sive about  the  bauble  He  worried  that 
Su/anne  might  pawn  it  But  Marlene 
shrugged  and  declared.  "At  least  she'll 
he  able  to  pay  the  rent  " 

Marlene  tells  people  that  there's  much 
about  (  ooke  she  has  nevei  understood 
She  has  often  wondered,  it  seems,  why 
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his  children  and  grandchildren  never 
dropped  by  the  house  in  Middleburg  or 
Marbella,  the  city  house  he  bought  after 
he  married  Marlene.  "You  know,  I  come 
from  a  culture  where  family  is  always 
around,"  says  Marlene.  "But  Jack's  kids, 
his  grandsons,  they  don't  even  come  for 
Father's  Day.  During  Christmas,  they  only 
come  for  maybe  an  hour." 

Behind  the  headlines  of  Jack's  moves, 
Jack's  team.  Jack's  wives.  Jack's  kids,  lies 
what  seems  to  be  a  fairly  constant  sub- 
theme  of  perpetual  loneliness.  (Fitzger- 
ald's Tender  Is  the  Night  is  one  of  Cooke's 
favorite  novels.)  Marlene  has  been  saying 
that  he  is  seriously  thinking  that  he  wants 
to  have  another  child.  "I  say,  'What  about 
the  baby,  the  girl  you  already  have?'  He 
doesn't  wanna  talk  about  that." 

To  see  Cooke  on  television,  to  hear 


him  speak,  is  to  listen  to  someone  inex- 
pressibly pleased  with  himself  and  all  his 
doings.  And  yet,  "about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  he  comes  in  here,  all  alone,"  says 
Mel  Krupin,  a  co-owner  of  a  Washing- 
ton deli,  who  fell  out  with  Jack  long  ago. 
"It  was  dinnertime.  He  was  alone.  We 
broke  bread  together.  He  ate  a  corned- 
beef  sandwich,  as  a  matter  of  fact." 
Alone  in  a  deli  at  dinnertime?  It  is  a  star- 
tling image. 

He  may  not  be  eating  alone,  for  long. 
From  Las  Hadas,  Marlene  told  a  friend, 
"The  only  way  to  grow  old  gracefully  is 
by  not  being  married."  She  may,  however, 
live  to  change  her  mind. 

In  early  March,  Marlene  crept  quietly 
back  to  the  U.S.  and  Washington  and 
phoned  the  angry  Jack.  She  told  friends 
that  he  advised:  "If  I  were  you,  I'd  leave 
this  town  tomorrow."  A  few  days  later,  a 
bunch  of  I.N.S.  agents  had  placed  her  un- 
der administrative  arrest  and  she  was 
again  facing  deportation.  While  agents 
waited  at  her  Alexandria  condo,  Marlene 


. 


poured   out    her   soul   to   Jack   or  hi 
phone.   Evidently  much  moved,  h    le  H 
manded  to  speak  to  an  I.N.S.  agent  u| 
his  pleas  had  no  immediate  impact. 

On  March  14,  a  Chanel-wrappe<  p 
parition  in  spike  heels  appeared  at  I 
headquarters  in  Arlington,  Virgini 
plead  her  case.  She  was  not  alone; 
terie  of  lawyers  hovered  around  her 
lawyers   were,    as    Marlene   might 
stunning.  The  I.N.S.  agents,  detern 
to  see  justice  done,  brought  up  the 
ter  of  the  lady's  unauthorized  tre 
Las  Hadas.  But  to  no  avail.  U.S.  A 
ney  Helen  Fahey  refused  to  issue  a 
rest  order  for  Marlene,  who  was  (   < 
again,  it  seemed,  under  the  protectio 
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an  old  ally.  "I'm  falling  in  love      fer? 


Jack  again,"  Marlene  had  confided 
friend  the  day  before.  In  short  order   ' 
ter  posting  $50,000  in  bail,  the  lady  t 
ed  her  cramped  I.N.S.  cell  for  a  spi 


ing  limousine,  free  at  least  tempora  ^ii; 
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from  those  who  would  attempt  to 
sess  her.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  132)  years  of  inces- 
sant transatlantic  travel  to  expand  the 
baking-and-confectionery  business  his 
American -born  father.  George,  had 
founded  in  Toronto  in  1882,  Garfield 
Weston  moved  to  England  with  his  fami- 
ly in  1936.  Three  years  later,  on  the  eve 
of  the  war,  he  was  elected  a  Tory  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Macclesfield  and 
had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the 
mother  country  in  her  finest  hour.  "My 
father  was  determined  to  keep  us  all 
there  and  go  through  the  bombs,"  Galen 
Weston  remembers,  "and  if  we  got  hit  we 
all  got  hit." 

That,  however,  did  not  happen.  Per- 
haps it  had  something  to  do  with  the  ty- 
coon's gift  of  £100,000  to  the  Spitfire 
Fund  of  the  British  Defense  Ministry 
for  the  purchase  of  new  fighter  planes 
to  replace  those  lost  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  The  younger  children  spent 
most  of  the  war  years  with  Garfield 
and  their  mother,  Reta,  at  Wittington, 
the  Westons'  Thames-side  mansion  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

Galen  was  the  adored  youngest  child 
of  a  close-knit  family  that  included  six 
doting  sisters.  It  says  something  about 
his  innately  sunny  disposition  and  the 
security  he  felt  during  the  anxiety-fraught 


period  of  his  formative  years  that  he 
can  now  assert,  "I  was  brought  up  in  a 
marvelous  environment." 

By  the  time  peace  came,  the  Westons 
had  lived  in  England  for  almost  a  decade, 
and  the  patriarch  began  to  worry  about 
their  sense  of  national  identity.  "My  fa- 
ther thought  that  his  was  basically  a 
Canadian  family,"  says  Galen,  who  still 
carries  both  British  and  Canadian  pass- 
ports. "He  felt  that  his  kids  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  Canadian  scene  and  the 
wide-open  spaces  of  the  country— and  the 
businesses  over  there,  too." 

The  elder  Weston  groomed  his  three 
sons  for  the  family  empire  early  on. 
"We  were  never  allowed  to  go  to 
boarding  school,  any  of  us,"  Galen  re- 
calls. "We  were  always  kept  at  day 
schools  so  that  we  would  hear  what  my 
father  had  been  doing  during  the  day, 
the  problems  and  successes  he  was  hav- 
ing. We  were  always  taken  to  the  facto- 
ries from  a  very  early  age,  given  hot 
biscuits  out  of  the  oven,  and  taken  to 
the  stores.  The  big  treat  in  London  was 
to  go  to  the  theater  on  Friday  night  and 
come  back  to  Fortnum  &  Mason  after 
it  was  closed  and  make  our. own  ice- 
cream sodas  and  sundaes." 

Garfield  Weston's  hands-on  manage- 
ment style  and  ceaseless  acquisitions 
made  for  quite  a  peripatetic  life  for 
the  family  during  the  expansive  post- 
war years.  "He  was  very  much  a  front- 
line man,  rather  than  a  strategist  who 


stayed  at  home  and  sent  people  oi 
his  youngest  child  explains.  "He  w 
over  the  horizon  and  planted  the  f 
and  got  the  thing  going." 

It    meant    that    Galen    attended 
schools  in,  he  reels  off,  "Vancouver, 
tawa,   Virginia,   England,  South  Afri 
England,  Canada."  Like  other  mega-r 
families  such  as  the  Rockefellers  and 
Gunds,  the  Westons  did  not  believe 
pampering  their  children  and  expec 
them   to   work   for  what   they   want 
"They  were  brought  up  with  a  puritani 
streak,"  says  Count  Vincent  Poklews| 
Koziell,  a  close  friend  of  Galen's.  "Tob; 
co  and  alcohol  didn't  feature  in  thi 
youth."  At  least  not  consuming  them, 
a    teenager    Galen    picked    tobacco 
southern  Ontario,  sold  Christmas  tre 
and  packed  gift  hampers  at  Fortnum 
Mason  to  earn  pocket  money. 

When  Galen  was  still  a  schoolboy, 
two  older  brothers  were  already  worl 
for  their  father.  Grainger  Weston,  17  ye 
Galen's  senior,  left  the  family  firm  mofl^ 
than  30  years  ago.  He  later  founded 
Frenchman's  Cove  resort  in  Jamaica  ani 
significantly,  pursued  a  number  of  food-n 
lated  ventures,  including  cattle  ranching 
Texas  and  cookie  manufacturing. 

The  second  son,  Garfield  H.  We 
ton— known  as  Garry— is  14  years  old 
than  Galen  and  is  now  chairman  of  A 
sociated  British  Foods.  Garry  Weston  i1 
known  for  his  parsimonious  habits.  "H< 
kept  his  Communion  money,  as  we  sai 
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■  (his  country."   observes   one    lush 
.,  end  ol  the  Weston  family. 

.  i  "They're  not   \ci\   close,"  reports  .1 

■  mdon  assoeiaie  ol  Garry's  and  Galen's. 
1 ,  Jam  sits  on  Galen's  board  and  Galen 
ti»'|  on  Garry's  hoard,  but  the)  never  go 
;|j  eaeh  other's  hoard  meetings.  Garry 
•.i.ies  not  ha\e  \er>  mans  Friends.  He's 
\  1  the  1  a  loner  and  not  particularly  liked 
.-  /people.  .  .  .  I've  never  heard  anybody 

f!  unkind  about  (ialen.  and  that's  quite 

viusual  about  somebody    who's  a   fairly 

..iblic  figure    He's  the  sort  who  might 

:  jive  engendered  jealousy  or  envy,  but  he 

lesn't  "    \eeordmg  to  another  London 

T  iend  of  the  brothers'.  "Garry  has  very 

v^Ole  of  Galen's  grace  and  charm,  wherc- 

■jjjfc  Galen  has  a  much  smaller  quotient  of 

Lesley  an  mentality." 

The     introverted     Harvard    graduate 

is  seen  by   business  analysts  as  a 

-  umber  cruncher  and  cost  cutter,  while 

■  extroverted  University  of  Western  On- 
j(«io  dropout  Galen  is  deemed  a  swash- 
->4ickling    entrepreneur.    Hilary    Weston 

arefully  explains  Garfield's  feelings 
bout  his  successors:  "He  saw  in  his 
■Ungest  son  himself,  probably,  as  a 
;  oung  man  very  expansive,  terrific  per- 
sonality, very  outgoing  My  father-in-law 
j. as  never  happy  saving.  'This job  is  done 
tiou .'  He  just  wanted  to  move  on  and  on 
1  nd  on  and  on.  And  I  think  (ialen  is  the 
s^me  way.  My  father-in-law  was  clearly 
,  normously  proud  of  his  sons  and  much 
Hnired  Garry  for  his  tenacity,  but  he 
L*as  not  of  the  same  personality." 
t  Garfield  Weston  summed  up  the  rela- 
ionship  in  Business  Week  in  1475.  three 
, /ears  before  his  death:  "The  best  thing  thai 
(fiver  happened  is  that  Garry  is  on  one  side 

■  the  ocean  and  C  ialen  is  on  the  other." 

i  \t  the  University,  of  Western  Ontario, 
Dalen  roomed  with  Have  Nichol,  a  work- 
:  p-class  boy  who  went  on  to  become 
Hbston's  closest  business  associate  as 
(President  of  I  ohlaw  International  \lei- 
(Chants  (a  position  he  left  m  January  to 
►become  a  private  consultant),  and  also  an 
intimate  friend,  serving  as  best  man  at 
.Galen's  wedding  lust  one  credit  short  of 
Hceiving  his  degree  but  impatient  to  get 
out  into  the  business  world,  (ialen  decid- 
ed to  go  off  to  Ireland  to  make  a  start 
outskle  the  family  holdings  He  used  an 
inheritance  from  ins  grandmother  to  buy, 
I  Dublin  grocery  store  Within  a  decade 
he  had  parlayed  u  into  Ireland's  lust  su- 
permarket   chain    (prophetically    called 
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rived  .1  financially  be  «i  d  pai  tmenl 
store   and    renamed    it    P  ind 

bought  the  Brown  I  homas  fashion 
cialtv  store  now  .1  chain  ol  SO 

Not  long  aftei  Weston  arrived  in  Dub 
lin  .in  arresting  series  ol  advertisements 

caught    his  eve     In    them   was   a    stril 

blonde  model,  a  girl  from  the  nearby 

side   town   ol    Dunleary    bv    the   name  ol 

Hilary  Mary  1  rayne.  "You  were  on  every 
billboard  in  town."  dalen  recalls  with  a 
grin  that  wins  a  dagger  look  from  his 
wile,  "wearing  hot  pants  and  Sheer  Dyna- 
mite stockings"  I  heir  teasing,  bantering 
relationship  reminds  one  of  a  less  cur- 
mudgeonly Spencer  I  racy  and  a  more 
pliant  Katharine  Hepburn. 

They  met  on  a  blind  date  set  up  bv  mu- 
tual friends,  obviously  ones  with  a  fine  eve 
lor  genetic  destiny.  Aside  from  their  tall, 
blond  good  looks,  close  family  ties  were 
among  the  few  things  the  Methodist  heir 
and  the  Catholic  working  girl  had  in  com- 
mon. "Hilary  had  a  very  strong  and  very 
astute  mother  who  ran  the  family."  Galen 
recalls  approvingly.  "There  were  five  chil- 
dren and  Hilary  was  the  eldest.  Her  fa- 
ther died  when  she  was  Id.  and  so  she 
had  to  leave  college  early  and  get  out  and 
fend  for  herself.  She  had  to  bring  home 
some  bread  to  share  with  Mother,  who 
was  determined  that  they  were  going  to 
live  a  pretty  good  life  have  a  nice  house 
in  a  nice  neighborhood— and  keep  the  flag 
thing  even  though  the  breadwinner  was 
gone.  Hilary  learned  a  lot  about  how  to 
cope  and  how  to  manage  a  family." 

After  dating  for  three  years,  Hilary 
and  Galen  were  married  in  1966  at  an 
Anglican  village  church  not  far  from 
Wittington.  in  clothes  with  an  1890s 
Klondike  theme  that  honored  the  Canadi- 
an source  of  the  family  fortune.  There 
were  no  children  until  the  Westons' 
"Irish  twins,"  as  they  jokingly  call  them. 
were  born  in  1972  Alannah  tnow  in  her 
final  year  at  Oxford,  where  she  was  one 
o\'  the  first  two  women  to  play  on  the 
polo  team  in  20  years)  m  January,  and 
(ialen  junior  (now  in  his  second  year  at 
Harvard,  where  he  is  captain  ol'  the  varsi- 
ty polo  team)  in  December 

I  nl ike  main  tycoons,  (ialen  welcomed 
his  wile's  participation  m  the  family  enter- 
prises. "The  great  thing  for  us."  says  Hila- 
ry, "is  (ialen  allowing  me  to  be  involved 
1  hat's  been  a  great  help  in  growing  up  \o- 
gether,  and  because  of  the  interest  I  have 
in  the  business  1  don't  fed  left  out   " 

With  her  background  m  fashion,  Hilary 
first  advised  on  the  updating  of  the  stodgy 
Brown  1  homas  store  and  is  now  a  dneetoi 
ol  the  Blown   I  homas  Group    \ttei  I  ialen 
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control 

then   chil  B       sinee  the  put 

the  Holl  R  chain  in  I98<    n 

has  taken  on  a  more  active  role  She  is 
now    deputy    Ui. nun. in    ol    the    com; 

and  is  closely  engaged  in  the  develop) 
oi    h,    lucrative    private-label    clothing. 

\nd  I  <im  paid,"  she  announces  tri- 
umphantly, to  her  husband's  evident 
amusement  "\«mi  I'm  paid  I  am  paid." 
She  also  collaborated  with  I  iton 

on  the  1989  book  //;  a  Canadian  Garden, 
and  thev  are  now  putting  together  a  se- 
quel about  (  anadian  houses 

It's  not  all  work,  however.  The  Westons 
shuttle  between  England.  Toronto,  and 
Windsor.  Florida,  with  considerable  fre- 
quency. The)  spend  most  of  the  summer  at 
fort  Belvedere  and  weeks  at  a  time  in 
1  londa.  where  thev  celebrated  last  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  with  the  extended 
Weston  and  Frayne  families  and  a  number 
o\'  their  children's  school  friends.  But  that 
tropical  sojourn  was  interrupted  in  mid-Jan- 
uary by  an  invitation  to  shoot  at  one  of  En- 
gland's great  sporting  estates.  Dumbleton. 
w  ith  their  friends  the  Charles  Hambros. 

Harry  fit/gibbons,  who  often  shoots 
with  the  Westons.  points  out  that  "many 
Americans  who  made  a  lot  of  dough  in 
the  80s  have  taken  up  shooting,  but  al- 
most all  of  them  go  for  quantity,  not 
quality,  (ialen  is  just  the  opposite  he 
wants  to  shoot  the  high  birds." 
•  Galen  Weston's  riskiest  flier  to  date 
has  been  the  establishment  and  selling  of 
the  new  town  of  Windsor.  A  shrewd 
judge  of  business  talent,  he  has  depended 
heavily  on  his  wife  in  this  scheme  "He 
really  uses  Hilary  as  a  sounding  board." 
savs  Harry  Fit/gibbons,  "particularly  on 
people.  If  Hilary  took  a  reading  on  some- 
body and  it  was  negative,  there's  no  way 
(ialen  would  give  them  the  time  of  day." 
\s  Rupert  Hambro  proposes.  "What  Ga- 
len feels  Hilary  can  do  is  to  add  a  Euro- 
pean dimension,  so  that  he  can  get  a 
good  cross  section  of  people." 

Why  Galen  Weston  should  have  want- 
ed to  undertake  the  kind  of  real-estate 
project  that  has  often  brought  experi- 
enced developers  to  grief  is  an  interesting 
supposition  "It  must  be  more  amusing 
than  selling  knickers,  don't  you  think'1" 
oilers  Count  Vincent  Poklewski-Koziell, 
Yet,  explains  Weston,  "most  of  mv  b 
ness  hie  has  been  to  lake  over  an  old 
business  mk\  fix  it  up  [his  was  particu- 
larly exciting  because  it  was  a  new  ven- 
ture where  one  could  not  inherit  the  good 
points  or  mistakes  ol  somebody  else,  but 
instead  start  w  ith  votn  own  " 


WESTON 


The  slow  pace  of  architecture,  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  retailing  perishable 
foodstuffs,  does  not  seem  to  faze  the  per- 
petual-motion-prone Weston.  "A  lot  of 
my  work  has  been  bricks  and  mortar,"  he 
asserts,  "building  the  right  factory  or 
shopping  center  or  superstore  at  the  right 
time.  .  .  .  Five-year  plans  are  part  of  my 
life,  and  nothing  that  I've  done  has  hap- 
pened in  any  less  time.  Things  that  go  up 
very,  very  quickly  tend  to  come  off  very, 
very  quickly,  too." 

Clearly,  the  Westons  are  building  the 
development  to  last.  The  chief  selling 
point  of  Windsor  is  its  stringently  en- 
forced urban -planning  and  architectural- 
design  code,  devised  by  the  Miami-based 
husband-and-wife  team  of  Andres  Duany 
and  Elizabeth  Plater-Zyberk, 
who  created  the  acclaimed 
plan  for  Seaside,  the  Florida 
Panhandle  new  town  that  be- 
came the  architectural  media 
sensation  of  the  1980s.  But, 
for  all  its  good  intentions. 
Seaside— built  on  the  so-called 
Redneck  Riviera— has  no  po- 
tential for  becoming  the  kind 
of  upscale  enclave  the  Wes- 
tons have  envisioned.  And  the 
chancy  Gulf  Coast  climate  of 
Seaside  makes  it  usable  as  a 
resort  only  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, as  opposed  to  the  balmy 
winter  weather  in  Vero  Beach, 
sited  in  a  former  citrus  grove 
on  a  coastal  island  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Indian  River. 

One  problem  is  getting  pur- 
chasers of  land  at  Windsor- 
must  agree  to  begin  building  a  house 
on  their  property  within  two  years— 
to  abide  by  a  shared  design  vocabu- 
lary of  traditional  southern -American 
and  Anglo-Caribbean  architectural 
styles,  especially  when  they  are  spend- 
ing a  minimum  of  $185,000  for  a  lot, 
or  $485,000  for  a  lot  complete  with 
house.  There  is  a  closely  vetted  roster 
of  approved  architects  inclined  to 
abide  by  the  tasteful  but  strict  range 
of  prescribed  forms,  materials,  and 
colors  that  will  prevent  Windsor 
from  becoming  yet  another  chaotic 
Florida  townscape.  Among  them  are 
Hugh  Newell  Jacobsen,  who  de- 
signed Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis's 
house  on  Martha's  Vineyard;  Jaque- 
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lin  T.  Robertson,  who  did  the  Southamp- 
ton dacha  of  Ahmet  and  Mica  Ertegun 
and  Westerly,  the  villa  of  Henry  Kravis  at 
Casa  del  Campo  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic; and  Scott  Merrill,  a  talented  young 
Vero  Beach  architect  who  has  designed  a 
number  of  the  buildings  at  Windsor. 

"I  am  an  authority  on  the  dying  tribe 
of  Wasp,"  drawls  Jack  Robertson  over 
breakfast  at  Windsor  during  a  visit  to 
present  his  proposals  for  an  inn  and  a 
street  of  shops.  "They  really  have  terrible 
taste,  80  percent  of  them,  for  all  their 
money,  education,  and  travel.  They  sit 
around  ranting  and  raving  about  Beverly 
Hills  glitz  and  you're  looking  around  at 
the  frog  wallpaper  and  the  T.  Anthony 
leather  pigs.  That's  what  Hobe  Sound  is 
about.  It's  very  seedy  and  cheaply  done, 
characteristics  of  the  kingdom  of  Wasp. 

"Palm  Beach  is  a  horrible  place," 
Robertson  says.  "It  was  a  climax  forest 
in  the  1950s.  It's  a  very  old  crowd,  very 


unpleasant  people.  The  whole  pla<| 
populated   by   mummies   and   see 
have  had  a  carpet  face-lift.  But  Gale 
young  man— he's  young  up  here," 
the  architect,  tapping  his  head,  "so  I 
Windsor  has  a  very  good  chance  o 
coming   what    Hobe    Sound   and 
Beach  once  were,  when  they  attra 
people  who  believed  in  their  lifestyle. 
The  human  element  in  making  a 
community,  especially  a  fashionable 
is  at  least  as  important  as  an  architect  il«iii> 
code.  Thus  far  the  Westons  have  sok  2  •- 
of  a  projected  320  lots,  but  have  tui   tome 
down  two  would-be  residents,  a  lu?  y 
that  only  a  developer  with  deep  poc 
is  able  to  afford.  According  to  Aj 
Ash,  vice  president  of  communicatio    t 
Windsor,  "These  weren't  people  who 
with  their  hat  on.  It  had  to  do  with    ijeknH 
houses  that  they  were  planning  to  bu  . 
You  have  to  understand,  it's  pretty  m    tttrvejel: 
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Weston  with  his  friend  Prince  Charles  at  a 
Maple  Leafs  polo  match  in  1990. 


"He's  in  a 
position  to  do  much 

more  than  he 

will  ever  be  able  to 

do  as  king." 


tell    friends'    at   Windsor 
know,  none  of  these  are  gl 
people.  The  buildings  and 
building  codes,  it's  the  s< 
idea  as  the  school  uniform 

The     Westons     take 
equally  patient  approach 
ward    their    children's 
in  carrying  on  the  dynas 
Though  their  offspring's 
reer  plans  are  still  undecid    \xm 
there  will  always  be  a  pk 
for  Alannah  and  Galen  jun 
in  the  Weston  empire  if  tr 
want  it.  "I  think  Galen  wot 
be   very   disappointed   if 
son  didn't  go  into  the  b 
ness  eventually,"  says  Co 
Poklewski-Koziell.     "But 
and  Hilary  are  quite  clever 
not  putting  any  pressure 
the  children.  Because  if  th 
had  their  noses  stuck  in  it,  t 
kids  would  probably  be  found  in 
nightclub  in  Gstaad  for  the  rest 
their  lives,  sniffing  coke." 

Hilary  Weston  sums  up  tl 
long  view  she  and  Galen  app  ■ 
to  family,  architecture,  and  bus 
ness  much  in  the  same  way.  "TI 
essence  of  a  family  business  is 
build  and  to  hold  on  to  an 
build."  she  believes.  "We'v 
watched  all  those  highfliers  corn 
and  they  go— from  the  oil  tycoon 
to  the  paper-money  people  in  Ne\ 
York.  It's  fascinating  to  watch  al 
of  that,  but  this  family  business 
still  running  and  operating  th 
businesses  that  Galen's  grandfathe 
started.  And  there  are  not  to 
many  around."  □ 
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tin  net  I  hum  page  114)  she's  in  com- 
J,"  says  I  )onnei    "She  knows  whal 

units   She's  one  of  the  most  disci 

people  I've  ever  met  in  my  life." 

de  question,  at  this  juncture  in  hei  cap 

is  whethei  Jodie  Foster  can  truly  do 

add  in  her  laurels  .is  America's  most 
jguished  actress  under  35  and  at  the 

time  become  a  major  player  in  the 
less    If  anyone  can  do  it.  I  osier  is 

ibly  the  oik- 
's ilisi  that,  so  far,  no  one  ever  real- 
lias 

Helen  Hayes?"  says  rosier,  trying 
to  be  helpful. 
J  0\er  vegetable  salads  ordered  in.  we've 
Hjcn  try  ing  to  think  of  other  child  actors 
lade  the  treacherous  transition  to 
'own -up    roles    hard    enough    m    itself. 
•tfiizabeth  lay  lor  is  the  one  I've  come  up 

•  iith .  Natalie  Wood  is  another.  Short  list. 
■High,  foster,  as  everyone  knows  by  now, 

led  the  strain  by  going  to  Yale,  where 
K  graduated  cum  laude  in  literature. 
: -lit  while  the  intermission  gave  her 
-aoices.  it  meant  she  had  to  start  over, 
survived  because  she  had  more  lal- 
•>0t  more  poise,  more  swagger,  more  con- 
tool  than  other  child  actors.  But  also  be- 
cause, as  Sommersby  director  Jon  Amiel 
-  ays.  she  was  able  to  use  what  she'd 
"t«arned.  not  be  hobbled  by  it. 

"'She  can  be  sitting,  joking  in  French 
iD  the  makeup  man,  with  chewing  gum 
"Knd  her  glasses  on."  says  Amiel.  "You  say. 
Jodie,  you're  on.'  and  within  30  seconds 
i  he's  in  front  of  the  camera,  delivering  a 
!  cene  that  will  break  your  heart.  Her  e\- 
'lerience  as  a  child  actor  is  what  enables 

•  ler  to  move  in  and  out  of  character  like 
►  hat  "  lor  a  child  actor,  a  role  is  as  real 

is  real  life,  perhaps  more  so.  "As  grown- 
ups, we  develop  overlays,"  says  Amiel, 
fr*but  Jodie  combines  all  the  technical  fa- 
•rility  o\  a  child  actor  with  the  maturity 
la  really  seasoned  campaigner.  If  God 
'lad  designed  a  perfect  acting  machine,  it 
Uould  be  pretty  close  to  .Iodic  " 

Hie  great  anomaly  ol  fosters  career  is 
rthai  she's  risen  to  the  top  as  neilhei  a  se- 
quel i\e  beauty  nor  an  un beautiful  charac- 
tei  actor  Instead,  from  the  street-tough 
daughter  in  Wee  Doesn't  Live  Here  Iny* 
ind  the  young  prostitute  ol  Taxi 
mivei  to  her  girl-next-door  role  in  the 
o\ei looked  Five  Corners  to  her  Oscar* 
winning  performances  in  The  lecused 
and  The  Siienee  ol  the  Lambs,  Fostei  has 


radiated  an  outward  strength  and  in 
vulnerability,  tested  by  a  world  "i  violent 
male  predatoi  ■    \\  hat   the  be<  ome 
quelling  hei  fears  ~\nd  confrontin 
einies.  is  something  no  othei    Kme\ 
actress  ol  out  time  has  embodied  with 

such  consistency  and  aplomb    ,i  li 

"( me  of  the  most  impoi  tant  things  that 
drama  has  always  offered  is  a  portrait  ol 
heroism,"  suggests  critic  Stephen  Schifl 
"Homer  offers  Achilles.  Hollywood  to- 
day offers  Arnold  Schwarzenegger.  I  hat 
may  be  heroic,  but  there's  no  humanity 
Or  depth,  and  it  doesn't  tell  us  what  there 
is  in  us  that  might  respond  to  the  heroic 
challenge  "  Silence,  Schiff  feels,  is  a  storj 
of  heroism  built  on  classic  mythic  lines 
the  innocent  who  sets  out  to  slay  a  drag- 
on, but  can  do  so  only  by  gaming  knowl- 
edge from  a  source  so  dangerous  it  may 
kill  her.  In  Silence,  that  source  is  Hanni- 
bal Lecter;  having  learned  what  she  needs 
to  know.  Foster's  Clarice  Starling  then 
enters  a  literal  underworld  the  murder- 
er's subterranean  cavern  and  kills  him 
in  the  dark.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
Foster  studied  mythic  structures  at  Yale, 
or  that,  quite  unprompted,  she  lass  out 
the  same  parallel,  almost  verbatim.  "I 
couldn't  believe  how  well  this  fit  that." 
she  says,  "except  there  had  never  been  a 
woman  character  in  film  that's  allowed  to 
be  that." 

Foster  speaks  with  such  concentra- 
tion -and  such  un -actress-like  delight  in 
shaping  her  thoughts  into  words- that  her 
first  forkful  of  salad  remains  in  midair  for 
what  seems  like  10  minutes.  Taking  pity,  I 
ask  her  at  some  length  how  she  feels  this 
screen  embodiment  of  victimization  — 
about  the  curious  way  our  culture  has 
taken  up  victimization,  so  that  everyone's 
a  victim  now.  from  Tonya  Harding  and 
Lorena  Bobbin  to  killers  as  cold-blooded 
as  the  Menende/  brothers. 

At  that.  Foster  puts  her  hand  up  as  if 
to  push  the  thought  away.  "I've  just 
stayed  so  far  away  from  any  of  these  high- 
profile  trials."  she  says,  "mostly  because  I 
find  it  so  uncomfortable  to  be  glued  to  a 
public  event  like  that."  I  osier  is  intrigued, 
though,  by  the  broader  issues  how,  as  she 
puts  it.  people's  identities  come  to  be  de- 
fined by  then  victimization. 

"There's  this  whole  nationalism,  these 
little  tubes:  I  am  not  like  you.  because  I 
have  been  perpetrated  against."  she  ex- 
claims "And  having  really  strong  feelings 
about  survivors  and  people  who  are  vic- 
tims, I'm  much  more  in  the  vein  o{ 
'Yeah,  victim  may  be  a  part  of  something 
I've  experienced,  passively  or  otherwise, 
but  it's  not  everything  in  my  life.'  I  think 
it's  an  understandable  place  we're  moving 
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I  in  foi  plurality     the  rming 

to  the  lubj  !i  i     I 

ami  I  don't  like  people  tell  in         I 
one    I  don't  like  being    tw  I    Bui 

very    American   phenomenon   tor  people 
to  jump  <>n  the  back  ol  ROOM  trend    I 
/en  yogurt! 

"Or  those  12-step  programs,  which  are 
really  helpful,  and  I  have  so  much  respect 
for.  But  then.  I  know  people  who  go  to 
five  different  12-step  programs  because 
they  have  a  social  life  there."  And  just  as 
every  victimization  takes  on  the  same  val- 
ue, so  the  "heavy  12-step  people."  as  Fos- 
ter calls  them,  lose  sight  of  the  lines  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  decorum  and  m- 
considerateness.  "You'll  say  something 
like  You're  an  hour  late.  I've  been  waiting 
here  an  hour!"  And  they're  like  "I'm  really 
sorry  you  feel  that  way.  I  really  regret  that 
that  causes  you  a  problem,  but  it  was  real- 
ly important  for  me  to  take  that  time 
It's  the  reverence  of  selfishness." 

Silence,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  cured 
Foster  of  needing  to  play  victims  or  near 
victims  on-screen-  with  the  obvious  caveat 
that  should  Thomas  Harris  actually  pub- 
lish a  sequel  Foster  stands  ready  and  will- 
ing to  serve.  Sommersby,  with  its  post-Civ- 
il War  setting,  showed  Foster  the  actress 
testing  new  ground  as  a  romantic  lead. 
Maverick,  in  its  own  shambling  way.  is 
every  bit  as  much  of  a  stretch. 

There  was  one  other  good  reason  to 
do  Maverick,  which  Foster  is  too  demure 
to  point  out:  her  paycheck,  reportedly  S5 
million,  more  than  double  what  she'd 
earned  for  any  movie  before.  That  makes 
her  the  third-highest-paid  woman  actor 
in  Hollywood,  after  Julia  Roberts  and 
Whoopi  Goldberg. 

It's  the  kind  of  offer  that  can  pull  a 
fledgling  production-company  chieftain 
riizht  out  o(  her  corner  office. 
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never  understood  why  she  wanted 
.to  do  it."  says  producer  Scott 
Rudin  oi  Foster's  foray  into  the  busi- 
ness side  "1  mean,  she  has  influence  as 
an  actress  as  it  is." 

Rudin,  who  three  years  ago  produced 
I  osier's  directorial  debut.  Little  Man  Tate, 
foi  Orion  Pictures,  may  not  appreciate 
how  frustrated  Foster  felt  when  Hue  near- 
ly died  aborning  as  Orion  imploded. 

Orion's  troubles  came,  ironically,  on 
the  heels  of  Silence,  one  o\  its  greatest 
hits  ever,  alter  years  of  shortsighted  man- 
agement Mired  in  bankruptcy  court,  the 
company  was  unable  to  pay  out  full  p 
its.  and  I  ostei  never  did  eel  all  I 
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due  her.  Tate  was  her  greater  concern. 
Funded  by  Orion,  Tate  had  been  shot  but 
needed  millions  more  to  be  released  and 
promoted.  Foster  had  to  make  the  busi- 
ness case  and  fight  for  it.  Tate  was  one  of 
the  few  Orion  films  released  during  the 
turmoil,  and  it  did  make  the  profit  she 
said  it  would:  at  last  count,  it  had  taken 
in  more  than  $25  million,  having  cost  un- 
der $10  million  to  produce.  "In  the 
course  of  doing  that  I  started  acting  like 
a  producer,'*  Foster  says  proudly,  "and  I 
realized  I  liked  that." 

In  fact,  Foster  had  to  battle  two  drag- 
ons for  Tate— the  other  being 
Rudin.  How  Foster  coped  with 
the  notoriously  aggressive  produc- 
er, given  to  meddling  in  his  films' 
creative  direction,  bears  out  her 
growing  reputation  as  a  steely 
businesswoman.  It  was  Rudin 
who  had  placed  Scott  Frank's 
original  screenplay  with  Orion, 
and  Foster  who  had  begged  to  di- 
rect, as  well  as  star  in  it.  But  as 
soon  as  Foster  started  shooting, 
the  producer  backed  off. 

At  the  time,  rumors  flew  that 
Foster  had  had  Rudin  banned 
from  the  set.  Scott  Frank  says  it 
was  more  of  a  mutually  agreed- 
upon  standoff.  Foster  wanted  to 
develop  the  strong  parallels  she 
saw  between  her  own  life  as  a  child  actor 
and  the  screenplay's  depiction  of  a  gifted 
child  whose  working-class  mother  is  torn 
between  keeping  him  to  herself  and  send- 
ing him  off  to  a  school  where  his  promise 
can  be  nurtured.  Rudin  disagreed  with 
Foster's  vision,  but  to  his  credit  let  her 
pursue  it.  Both  Foster  and  Orion,  it's 
probably  fair  to  say,  helped  show  him  the 
door.  "I  was  well-known  and  powerful 
enough  in  the  eyes  of  Orion,"  Foster  ad- 
mits, "to  get  to  use  the  best  of  him." 
With  shooting  concluded.  Rudin  returned 
to  help  fight  for  Tate  as  what  Foster  calls 
"the  really  nasty  tough  guy"— just  his 
metier. 

Rudin  speaks  admiringly  of  Foster  as 
"an  extremely  well-oiled  machine"  whom 
he  puts  at  the  top  of  his  wish  list  now 
both  as  actor  and  director.  "In  fact,  I  just 
offered  her  a  movie  to  direct,"  he  says. 
"She  turned  me  down!"  Foster  emerged 
from  Tate  somewhat  less  sanguine  about 
him.  Rudin,  she  says,  is  "the  person  that 
exemplifies  everything  that's  negative 
and   everything   that's   a    cliche"   about 


Hollywood.  "For  him  it's  just  about  ac- 
quiring elements."  she  says.  "I'm  a  film- 
maker." 

Determined  not  to  repeat  her  Tate  ex- 
periences, Foster  spent  a  year  negotiating 
terms  with  PolyGram.  She  emerged  with 
a  deal  unlike  that  for  any  actress  in  the 
business— a  deal,  indeed,  in  which  her  act- 
ing was  all  but  beside  the  point.  Many 
stars  sign  production  deals  with  a  major 
studio  that  may  give  them  office  space 
and  a  fancy  letterhead  but  allow  the  stu- 
dio to  approve  creative  decisions— from 
development  to  casting  to  packaging  the 
film  that  gets  made.  The  star  can  feel  like 
a  moviemaker,  and  the  studio  gets  what  it 
wants:  the  star  in  the  film.  But  PolyGram 
isn't  exactly  a  studio;  it's  a  production- 
and-distribution  network  which  owns  var- 
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is  how  to  make 
actors  who  don't  have 
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ious  companies  that  act  as  studios  them- 
selves. By  the  terms  of  her  deal,  Foster  is, 
as  PolyGram  executive  Stewart  Till  put 
it.  "a  mini-Orion  herself." 

The  goal  is  to  make  six  films  in  three 
years— three  in  the  $25  million  range, 
three  in  the  $10  to  $15  million  range— 
which  PolyGram  is  committed  to  finance, 
along  with  the  $10  million  or  more  each 
film  will  need  for  prints  and  promotion. 
But  Foster  can  make  fewer  if  she  likes; 
she  also  gets  to  decide  if  she  wants  to  act 
in  the  films  she  makes,  direct  them,  or 
just  produce  them.  Plus  she  chooses 
which  films  she  wishes  to  make,  and 
whom  she  wants  to  distribute  them— 
green -light  power,  mitigated  only  by 
PolyGram's  right  to  balk  at,  say,  a  $40 
million  budget  with  no  stars.  "PolyGram 
said  there's  no  need  for  her  to  act  in  the 
films."  confirms  Egg's  Stuart  Kleinman, 
formerly  a  vice  president  at  ICM.  "They 
wanted  her  because  she  has  taste  and  is 
fiscally  responsible."  The  freedom  this  af- 
fords her  from  producers  and  studio  ex- 
ecutives—is extraordinary;  the  prospect  it 
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suggests,  of  Foster  as  an  unfettered 
maker  with  decades  yet  to  grow,  is 
simply  unique. 

And  yet  almost  two  years  after  s 
up  shop.  Foster  has  made  not  two 
not  one,  but  none.  "I  really  thought 
was  a  lot  out  there,"  Foster  says  so 
"There  isn't."  Can  that  really  be, 
scripts  raining  down  by  the  dozens 
week    on    every    studio   desk    in    l 
"Maybe  there  are  a  lot  of  good  s 
out  there,  but  I  can't  connect  to 
personally,  so  I  just  don't  care,"  says 
ter.  "Once  in  a  while  you'll  get  in  s 
thing  that  has  some  wonderful  writ 
say,  a  story  about  two  detectives  com| 
Louisiana.  A  caper  movie.  Someone 
go  out  and  make  a  terrific  movie 
that,  but  I  don't  care."  Foster  imitate: 
fawning  agent's  response 
but  about  the  mentor/mente' 
lationship  between  the  detect 
that's  an  important  thing 
She  shrugs.   "It's  not  like 
looking  down  on  it.  I  just  d 
see  it." 

Scott  Frank,  who  has 
mained  close  to  Foster,  sou 
not  unlike  Rudin  when  aske 
Egg  has  been  an  odd  ca 
move  for  her.  "The  irony  is 
Jodie  could  do  whatever 
wants  to  do  without  a  compa 
She  can  act,  direct,  or  prodi 
She  doesn't  need  the  housek 
ing  details  of  Egg.  Irt  Hollywo 
because  most  people  are  so 
ous  that  you  don't  want  to  w< 
for  them,  starting  your  own  company 
seem  like  freedom.  But  the  deal  you  m; 
with  the  Devil  is  that  then  you  have 
work  for  yourself!" 

Now,  at  last,  shooting  is  set  to  bej 
this  spring  on  the  first  Egg  productk 
Nell  is  the  story  of  a  kind  of  wild  child 
the  forest  who  has  little  human  conn 
until  a  country  doctor  finds  her  a: 
starts  trying,  along  with  a  psychologist 
socialize  her.  Foster  clearly  has  a  shre\ 
eye  for  talent:  every  player  in  the  filn 
package  has  had  a  strong  success  sin 
signing  on.  Director  Michael  Apted's  1; 
est  film  is  Blink,  screenwriter  Willia 
Nicholson  did  Shadowlands,  and  Lia 
Neeson,  who  plays  the  country  doctor, 
fresh  from  Schindler's  List.  Foster, 
course,  will  play  Nell. 

"I'm  really  scared  of  this  one."  Fost 
says.  "I  think  it's  the  hardest  thing  I'll  ev 
do."  It's  not  the  first  time  Foster  h 
thought  this  before  a  film.  But  for  evei 
film  it's  true:  that  raising  of  the  bar.  high 
and  higher,  when  most  American  actress 
hope  merely  to  repeat  past  glories.  Ne 
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bleaks  in  an  nuk-t  ij>Ik-i .ii >K-  l.ini'ii.iu'c  and 

yjii\  nisi  lot  starters     It's  all  physical 

lotional,'    I  ostci   says  ol   the  pai  i 

his  cv.li.ioulinai i Iv  vulnerable  mni> 

mt  who  doesn't  know  that  when  you  re 
;4  pain  sou  don't  cry,  .uul  who  doesn't 
\-jow  souk-  supposed  to  be  ashamed,  01 

oil  you're  supposed  to  cover  youi  body  " 

r  To  prepare  herself,  I  OSter's  been  ie.ul- 

<ook   I  runcois    I  mil. mi   read  foi 

//<  Wild  Child  in  the  original  French, 
M course.  She's  also  been  paring  down: 
•  iting    greens,    staying    away    horn    red 

'inc.  and  getting  limber  by  speed  walk- 
rig.  which  is.  .is  n   happens,  the  next 

vem  on  her  schedule  today    Dubiously, 

ne  looks  down  at  mv  black  Gap  shoes. 
i  You  going  to  be  all  right  in  those?" 

iD  eassured,  hosier  leads  the  way  to  the 
■.inevitable  L.A.  underground  parking 
'■aragc.  and  to  her  ear:  not  a  Porsche  or 
aguar.  but  a  black  luxury-model  station 
Igon,  us  black-tinted  windows  her  onlj 
oncession  to  stardom. 

With  an  almost  clinical  curiosity  about 
■self,  Foster  says  the  car  is  one  o(  her 
ew  remaining  possessions  of  value.  "I've 
leen  going  through  a  sort  oi'  interesting 
■hing."  she  says,  "which  is  that  I  have 
Been  compulsively  selling  and  getting  rid 


oi  thing  ■        I  ha 

swe.iiei i  and  the)  re  .ill  bla  be  1 

On!)  need  one'  Ii  feel  I    X I  h  betti  i   l"i 

me  to  get  rid  <>i  things  than  to  acquire 

It's  not  thai  I  ostei  dislikes  beautiful 

things     She's    |usl    decided    she    do 
need  to  own  ihem    "People  weie  saying 

'Why  don't  you  gel  a  vacation  home  in 

Molilalia'  I  said,  I  don't  want  to  have 
to  \io  someplace  because  I  own  it,  and 
then  I  get  there  and  I  have  to  WOITJ  that 
the  gardening's  not  done  lor  more 
than  a  year,  she  hasn't  even  lived  in  her 
modest  house  m  the  Valley  too  long  a 
commute  Instead,  she's  rented  a  house  in 
town  "This  rental  place  where  I've  been 
living  is  just  beautiful,  and  there's  not  a 
stitch  o[  anything  that's  mine,  and  I've 
never  been  so  happy'" 

Aside  from  what  remains  other  ward- 
robe. Foster's  only  material  love  seems  to 
be  her  collection  of  photographs.  Most 
aren't  valuable,  but  she  loves  them  all.  and 
has  taken  care  in  the  choosing  o\'  fine 
wood  frames.  "It's  runny,"  she  says,  "be- 
cause I've  been  redoing  my  will  on  my 
computer,  and  the  photograph)  collec- 
tion is  the  only  thing  objectvvise  that  I 
even  attended  to.  because  it  means  more 
to  me  than  anything  else." 

The  notion  of  a  31-year-old  single  wom- 


an in  a  i  iii,  moi 

.i.n tling  I'm  i 

1 1 
i  I. ii  i 

more  immedi  Well 

I  m  about  to  inhabit  and  give  life 
new  character  who  is  very  pure  and 
physical  and  emotional,'1  Foster  ^.e.s    and 
I    need    to   i.ike   care   of  everything   and 
everybody,  and  know   that  they're  taken 
care  of  before  I  start  a  new  | 

We've  been  driving  west  and  north 
into  the  Hollywood  Hills  On  our  way. 
more  or  less,  is  I  osier's  childhood  house, 
so  we  turn  oil  Sunset  and  roll  up  into  a 
labyrinth  of  tin)  winding  roads  In  inter- 
views, foster  has  occasionally  implied 
that  her  earl)  life  was  one  of  hardship 
and  tragedies,  but  that's  not  evident  from 
the  Spanish-tiled  hillside  house  to  which 
we  draw  up.  "It's  very  deceptive."  Foster 
says.  "These  are  just  garages  on  the  bot- 
tom: it's  really  only  two  stories  above." 
With  three  siblings,  she  points  out.  there 
wasn't  much  room,  and  you  could  always 
hear  the  Hollywood  Freeway. 

Still.  Brandy  Foster  did  admirably  well 
for  a  single  mother  whose  husband.  Lu- 
cius, had  walked  out  when  she  was  four 
months  pregnant  with  her  youngest  child. 
Yearning   for   tradition   in   an   uncertain 


And  don't  tell  me  about  God 
and  guns,  rue  read  the  Bible. 
I  Know  God  didn't  carry  a  gun  and 
don't  tell  me  it  was  ancient  times  and 
guns  didn't  exist.  He  was  God.  I  thinh 
He  could  have  invented  one 
had  He  wanted  to. 
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life.  Brandy  named  her  newborn  Alicia 
Christian,  but  Lucinda,  Constance,  and 
Buddy  had  settled  on  Jodie,  and  so  Jodie 
it  was.  Brandy  had  worked  as  a  publicist 
for  film  producer  Arthur  Jacobs  and  lat- 
er as  an  occasional  dealer  of  decorative 
art  on  consignment.  The  children  grew 
up  amid  sculptures  and  antiquities,  French 
and  Italian  tapestries,  few  of  them  their 
own.  For  a  child  actor,  it  must  have 
made  even  home  seem  make-believe. 

Jodie's  brother  was,  in  fact,  the  first  o\~ 
the  Fosters  to  appear  in  commercials,  and 
then  in  television  as  a  principal  character 
on  Mayberry,  R.F.D.  Today,  says  Jodie, 
Buddy  is  in  construction.  "He's  a  real  en- 
trepreneur—he works  with  his  hands,  and 
with  lots  of  teams  of  guys  wearing  lum- 
berjack boots."  He  still  tries  acting  in  "fits 
and  starts,"  which  would  seem  to  put 
pressure  on  Foster— who  describes  herself 
as  the  most  easily  guilt-tripped  person 
she  knows— to  give  her  brother  work.  But 
Foster  says  no.  "I  don't  believe  in  nepo- 
tism," she  says  tersely.  "When  we  get  to- 
gether it's  at  Easter  and  we  talk  about 
risotto."  Foster's  two  sisters  are  both  mar- 
ried with  children. 

Foster's  guilt  complex  is  more  about 
herself— about  never  doing  enough.  By 
her  teenage  years,  she  was  her  family's 
big  breadwinner,  and  though  a  veteran  of 
more  than  50  television  episodes  and  sev- 
eral feature  films,  she  felt  obliged  to  ac- 
cept all  the  work  that  came  her  way.  She 
still  refers  to  herself  as  a  martyr.  "When 
I  was  a  kid  I  just  didn't  think  I  was  al- 
lowed to  say  no,"  she  says.  "I  didn't 
think  I  was  allowed  to  complain.  I  would 
get  really  bad  frostbite  because  someone 
had  forgotten  to  give  me  socks  or  some- 
thing, and  the  pain  would  be  excruciating 
.  .  .  [but]  I  didn't  want  to  tell  them— I 
guess  I  thought  I'd  get  fired  or  they'd  be 
mad  at  me." 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  Brandy  Foster 
still  appeared  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
Foster's  career— a  well-meaning  but  also 
strong-willed  stage  mother.  Jodie  speaks  of 
her  now  with  a  detachment  that  seems 
new.  "I  didn't  choose  my  own  movies  un- 
til I  was  16,"  she  observes,  "[so]  I  couldn't 
help  but  be  in  a  position  where  I  was 
putting  forth  her  personal  agenda  about 
what  was  important  for  her  in  her  life,  and 
playing  people  that  she  fell  a  personal  con- 
nection to.  She  would  say  that,  because 
she  had  been  a  manager,  these  were  'ca- 
reer' choices.  Come  on!  They  were  incred- 


ibly personal  choices.  She  wanted  those 
victims  to  survive.  She  wanted  me  to  be 
someone  who  was  substantial  on  her  own, 
and  I  became  that  person."  When  Foster 
was  last  profiled  in  Vanity  Fair,  in  1988, 
her  mother  was  interviewed  and  pho- 
tographed with  her.  Now  Jodie  prefers  I 
not  call  her  at  all.  "She  still  serves  a  really 
important  purpose  in  my  life,"  Foster  says 
of  her  mother,  choosing  her  words  careful- 
ly. "But  I'm  not  10  anymore." 

The  Hollywood  Reservoir  shimmers 
in  the  hills,  ringed  by  eucalyptus 
and  pine,  as  seemingly  far  from  the 
boulevards  below  as  Lewis  Carroll's 
Wonderland.  As  we  approach  it,  Foster 
points  out  a  red-and-yellow  striped  cas- 
tle of  a  home  jutting  brashly  from  the 
hills.  "That's  Madonna's  house,"  Foster 
says,  her  voice  taking  on  the  working- 
class  edge  one  hears  in  Tate  and  The 
Aecused.  "How  do  you  like  that?  Do 
you  believe  that?" 

Formerly,  the  house  was  painted  white 
with  hints  of  Mediterranean  blue.  Ma- 
donna's color  scheme  at  this  stage  is 
more  akin  to  a  barber's  pole.  "She  said, 
'Oh,  I'm  going  to  distress  it,'"  Foster 
says.  "We  all  laugh  at  that." 

Gripping  her  hand  weights.  Foster  sets 
off  on  the  three-and-a-half-mile  course 
around  the  reservoir.  "I  was  thinking 
about  how  I  was  going  to  meet  you,"  she 
says,  "and  how  I  had  all  these  things  to 
do,  but  everything  I  had  to  do  I  have 
to  do  alone.  And  I  realized.  That's  'cause 
I  do  everything  alone!" 

Foster  is  famously  guarded  about  her 
personal  life,  and  rather  than  risk  being 
bonked  by  a  hand  weight,  I  circle  the 
subject  as  we  circle  the  lake.  Are  you 
happy  being  alone?  "Yeah,  I  like  it."  Can 
you  be  alone  for  a  whole  weekend  and 
not  get  depressed?  "I  always  need  one 
person.  I  just  need  someone  to  be  in  the 
room,  but  I  don't  need  them  to  talk  to 
me."  Is  there  anything,  Miss  Foster,  you 
wish  to  say  on  the  subject  of  relationships 
at  this  time?  "Nope."  She  pauses.  "If 
you've  been  in  the  public  eye  as  long  as 
I  have,  your  life  is  more  important  than 
the  trivialization  of  your  life  to  feed 
some  sort  of  curiosity  machine." 

Foster's  adamant  refusal  to  talk  about 
her  love  life  is  irksome  in  a  way:  why 
should  public  figures  be  allowed  to  have 
their  fame  and  privacy  too?  But  as  Foster 
eases  into  her  30s  without  ever  having 
disclosed  a  romance,  without  ever  even 
being  photographed  with  a  beau,  there 
starts  to  seem  something  marvelous  about 
her  success  in  keeping  the  hounds  at  bay. 
Will  she  be  the  first  celebrity  in  the  an- 


nals  of  Western  culture  to  live  her  w 
life  without  feeding  the  "curiosity 
chine"?  Bonne  chance! 

As  we  cruise  along,  other  walkers! 
proach  from  the  opposite  direction.  H| 
ly  any  seem  to  recognize  Foster;  on<  ir 
two  steal  sidelong  glances  as  they  p  i. 
"Well,  I'm  not  Madonna,"  Foster  s  I 
And,  no,  it  isn't  hard  being  a  star  in  I  I 
"L.A.'s  probably  the  best  place  in 
world  for  that,"  she  says.  "At  the  s< 
time,  obviously,  if  I  don't  feel  like  b( 
in  a  situation,  I  know  not  to  do  it.  If 
don't   want   to  get   photographed,  tl 
don't  go  to  a  premiere.  And  if  you  dc 
want  to  talk  to  a  bunch  of  people  who  : 
'I've  got  this  great  script  for  you,'  tl 
don't  go  to  a  party." 

Foster  isn't  so  much  cynical  about  F 
lywood  as  seasoned.  In  fact,  she's  rati 
defensive  about  the  business.  "I  get  re* 
sick  and  tired  of  this  New  York  cliche 
the  film  industry  as  The  Player,  and  h 
everyone  is  a  scumsucking  pig,  and  hi 
the  film  business  is  anti-art.  and  that  b< 
cally  movie  producers  are  guys  with 
gars  who  sit  around  and  talk  about  wo 
en's  tits.  You  know,  all  of  that  is  true 
the  way  that  a  lot  of  cliches  are  true.  B 
that's  not  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  fi 
industry. 

"The  truth  is.  one  of  the  reasons  I' 
survived  as  long  as  I  have  in  the  indi 
try  is  that  when  people  do  business  wi 
me  they  know  that  I'm  going  to  show  i 
on  time,  that  when  I  say  something 
don't  lie  about  it,  that  I  can  be  trust! 
not  to  repeat  something  that's  none 
my  business,  that  I'm  never  going 
screw  them,  and  that  I'll  do  the  hono 
able  thing."  Of  course,  she  adds,  "it 
hard  to  get  to  a  place  where  you  ha\ 
the   luxury   of  working   on    an   ethic 
plane.  That's  hard.  I'm  in  the  best  pos 
tion  I  can  be  in,  because  I  have  a  talen 
a  commodity  I  can  sell,  that  I  can  rar 
down  people's  throats." 

It  was,  ironically,  in  the  driest  spell 
her  career  that  Foster  learned  what  goo- 
business  it  can  be  to  be  a  good  person  i 
business.  The  time  was  1988,  when  he 
post-Yale  acting  career  had  ground  to 
halt.  From  The  Hotel  New  Hampshire  tc 
Mesmerized  and  Siesta.  Five  Corners  an 
Stealing  Home,  Foster  had  slid  from  on 
financial  disappointment  to  the  next,  usu- 
ally drawing  good  reviews  for  her  perfor- 
mance but  losing  credibility  with  the  stu- 
dios. A  helping  hand  came  from  directo 
Jonathan  Kaplan,  whose  first  work  with] 
Foster  had  been  on  an  ill-fated  project 
called  All   Washed  Up.    Kaplan   adored 
Foster's  honesty  and  wry  professionalism 
Somedav,  he  determined,  he  would  work 
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illi  hi    i'miii       I  Ik-  minute  I  he    li  i  used 

imc  up  I  called  hoi    I  said,    I 
)t\'\  have  (he  powci    to   JUSI   Cast   you. 
id  I  don't  want  to  put  you  through  lot 
..  ire.  I  he  fust  thing  in,  you  have  to  meet 
iroducet  |  Si. nilev  J  a  lie 
"lie   wants   to   see    il    I'm    still    fat," 
lid  I  ostei 

Kaplan  sighed,  more  relieved  than  cm- 
issed   "Right.''  he  said 
,    Foster  had  put  on  w eight,  but  she'd  ai- 
ds   worked   it  oil.    I  hat   got   her   past 
Co  put  her  at  ease  lor  a  screen  test, 
plan  decided  to  shoot  outside  the  stU- 
I  found  a  house  with  a  lot  of  light 
i.it    was    empty    for    sale    in     Nichols 
,  .anyon."   he   recalls    "1   shot   on   video 
.ith    a    minimal    crew    three    people.    I 
ited   her  to   take   her   time,  give   her 
,  very   opportunity    to  shine,   foster  was 
ihenomenal.  flic  only  thing  she  had  trou- 
ile  with  was  the  testimony."  Her  court 
. (Appearance,  that  is,  as  the  rape  victim. 
-  er  was  reading  her  lines  realistically, 
,  nit  they  came  across  too  slowly. 

"Maybe  you  should  look  at  the  jury." 
Caplan  suggested. 

rYou  never  look  at  the  jury."  Foster 
(aid 

,     foster  read  again,  more  appropriately 
Jhis  time.  With  that,  her  new  life  began. 


if  1 1/11    Uvused  -a  i  ■   the   big   tun 

1   poini      I  ostei 
the  reservoii  i  dam  bul  nol  just  because 

it   earned   hei    hei    In  II     V  ml 

Before  that,  as  an  actress,  she'd  fell  like 
an  impostoi    Acting  was  easj    too 

"When  I  was  a  kid,"  she  says,  "my  mom 
sank  'Actors  aren't  very  smart  And 
you're  smart,  so  you  don't  want  to  be  an 
actor,  because  that's  what  dumb  people 
do  Acting  is  a  hobby,  it's  a  way  to  make 
money  to  provide  you  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  other  things."  ...  I  think  I  real- 
ized eventually  that  it  wasn't  the  craft 
that  wasn't  engaging,  it  was  me  playing 
safe,  and  that  it  was  my  responsibility  to 
etch  out  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  as- 
pects in  the  material." 

Since  The  Accused.  Foster  has  aver- 
aged one  movie  a  year,  working  on  her 
choice  "from  the  inside  out."  She  tackles 
her  characters'  psychology  with  studious 
care— one  of  her  pet  peeves,  she  says,  is 
films  that  reduce  therapy  to  one  conve- 
nient childhood  trauma:  flush  it  out  and 
all  is  well.  When  Foster  talks  about  psy- 
chology, she  draws  on  serious  books  in 
the  field,  not  pop-psych  paperbacks.  Even 
so,  she  says,  acting's  no  big  deal.  "Be- 
cause to  a  certain  extent  you  either  have 
it  or  vou  don't.  A  lot  of  what  some  of  the 


acting  ■<  ii""i  •  i  atei  to  is  how  to  i     ■ 

WhO  don  i  Im  . 

the  truth  i"ii  t  reall 

thing  thai  i  an  un  m  hooted  -kill 

I  li.it  >    hall    the    battle,    this    unschooled 
skill  and  it  doesn't  require  an  ■■  I 

oi  energy  on  my  pan  to  do  it     Foster,  m 

fact,   has  never  taken  an  acting  class  in 
her  life 

Mack  at  Yale,  foster  did  perlorm  in  at 
least  one  play,  but  she  has  done  no  stage 
acting  since  college  Ilie  reasoning  she 
oilers,  as  we  round  out  our  circuit,  says 
more  about  her  than  perhaps  she  realize^ 
"I  have  thought  about  it  a  lot.  But  it's 
like  what  1  felt  about  comedy:  I  don't 
want  to  do  a  bad  play.  And  1  don't  want 
to  do  something  that's  too  much  for  me. 
that  I'm  not  trained  for.  And  it's  not 
easy  for  me  to  go  out  and  do  a  play,  be- 
cause everybody's  watching.  ...  I  don't 
like  that  they're  allowed  to  look  wherever 
they  want  to  look." 

"You  like  to  control  the  shot?" 
"Well,  yeah!  Because  then  it's  not  pre- 
senting somebody  with  life.  You're  repre- 
senting life.  Allow  ing  them  to  look  where 
they  want  to  look-  for  me.  it's  just  socio- 
logically not  as  much  of  a  touching  expe- 
rience. Everybody  paid  S50  and  they're 
all  in  their  suits,  sitting  next  to  each  oth- 


The  entire  American  legal 
system  is  upside  down,  we 
haue  peoples  Hues  being  determined 
by  twelue  people  in  a  room  whose 
main  goal  in  lite  is  to  wrap  it  up  and  get 
home  in  time  to  watch  reruns 
onthesuperstation. 
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er,  looking  for  a  night  in  the  theater.  It's 
not  the  same  as  witnessing  a  life." 

When  we  drive  back  to  her  office,  Fos- 
ter stops  the  car  to  let  me  out.  She's  got 
another  appointment,  she  says,  and  must 
head  on;  would  I  mind  going  upstairs 
to  tell  her  assistant  she's  running  late? 
"Oh,  and  don't  forget  to  have  her  give  you 
parking-validation  stamps,"  Foster  in- 
structs. 


Not  to  worry,  I  tell  her,  the  magazine 
can  pay. 

"No,  really,"  she  says.  "The  garage  is 
horribly  expensive.  Get  the  stamps." 

Upstairs,  Foster's  assistant  tears  off  lit- 
tle stamps,  one  after  another.  Meekly,  I 
wait  for  my  share.  "Here  you  are,"  she 
says,  putting  them  into  my  hand. 

We  look  at  each  other,  and  it  occurs  to 
me:  Foster  isn't  even  here  anymore— and 
she's  still  in  control. 

Some  days  later,  I  call  in  the  obligato- 
ry roundabout  way  to  ask  Foster  one  last 
question.  The  message  is  relayed,  a  time 
chosen,  and  Foster  calls  back.  Why,  I 


want  to  know,  does  she  feel  she  has  t 
velop  her  own  company,  taking  alll 
risks  that  that  entails,  when,  as  R 
and  Frank  put  it,  she  could  do  wha 
likes  without  the  risks? 

"If  I  fail,  at  least  I  will  have  fa 
my  way  instead  of  failing  someone  e] 
way,"  she  says.  "That  was  somet 
I  said  to  Rudin:  'I  want  to  make 
own  mistakes— I  don't  want  to 
yours.'  " 

With  Egg,  there's  no  one  else  to  bl; 
"The  company,"  she  says,  "is  pretty 
me." 

Jodie  Foster  likes  it  that  way.  □ 


(Continued  from  page  148)  delicacies  of 
Parisian  Cubism  into  the  bracing  black 
and  white  of  New  York  City. 

By  the  early  50s,  Pollock,  whom  de 
Kooning  acknowledged  as  the  first  "to 
break  the  ice,"  was  sinking  into  a  painful, 
sodden,  and  sometimes  violent  alcoholism. 
He  was  not  living  in  New  York;  he  had 
moved  to  Springs,  near  East  Hampton,  in 
1945.  A  soul  in  obvious  torment,  he  was  a 
source  more  of  fascination  than  of  emula- 
tion. (It  was  by  dying  that  Pollock  became 
a  romantic  hero  in  American  culture.)  By 
contrast,  de  Kooning  was  out  and  about— 
and  always  willing  to  talk  to  younger 
artists.  He  became  the  natural  figure  for 
the  dreams  of  the  decade  to  gather 
around.  "He  was  everybody's  hero,"  said 
the  painter  Jane  Freilicher,  "a  tremendous- 
ly charismatic  figure." 

People  are  often  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  1950  de  Kooning  was  already  46 
years  old.  There  remained  something 
boyish  in  his  face,  however,  made  all  the 
more  appealing  by  the  weathering  of 
middle  age.  His  hair  was  whitening;  he 
had  the  green  eyes  and  stocky  build  of  a 
Dutch  sailor.  Like  Picasso,  de  Kooning 
never  disappointed  a  camera.  But  it  was 
not  just  his  leading-man  looks  or  his  gift- 
ed brush  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  young  artists  and  poets  who  came 
into  the  Village  after  the  war. 

There  was  a  distance— a  beguiling  dis- 
tance—about de  Kooning.  He  was  friendly 
enough.  He  loved  a  good  backslapping 
joke,  the  cornier  the  better,  and  detested 
the  fancy  pants  of  the  art  world.  But  de 
Kooning  had  already  come  a  very  long 
way:  from  a  deeply  troubled  and  poor 
family  across  the  sea  in  Holland,  from  25 


years  of  poverty  and  neglect  in  New 
York,  from  the  ceaseless  struggle  to  find  a 
style  of  his  own.  The  distance  showed  in 
his  eyes  and  in  what  one  friend  called  a 
kind  of  subtle  "trembling,"  or  tension,  in 
his  expression.  The  talk,  the  friends,  even 
the  lovers,  seemed  at  best  a  respite.  De 
Kooning  appeared  absorbed  in  larger  dra- 
mas, both  personal  and  cultural.  His  real 
life  was  manifestly  alone,  with  his  work. 

In  a  dingy  studio  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
de  Kooning  began,  early  in  the  decade, 
what  struck  many  people  in  the  small  art 
world  of  the  time  as  a  legendary  struggle. 
For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  he  tried 
to  complete  a  single  picture  of  a  woman. 
And  not  just  any  woman,  but  Woman. 
Every  day  he  would  paint  in  the  figure, 
attacking  the  canvas  with  sharp  and  often 
furious  strokes;  then,  tormented  by  an  in- 
ability to  realize  his  vision,  he  would 
scrape  down  the  picture.  Regular  visitors 
to  his  studio  saw  a  host  of  fierce  women 
take  passionate  form  and  then  vanish 
back  into  the  canvas— some  of  them  part 
of  stunningly  beautiful  paintings. 

It  was  hard  to  know  what  impressed 
the  art  world  more,  the  ferocious  image 
that  finally  emerged  in  Woman  I  or  de 
Kooning's  struggle  to  render  her.  Some 
of  his  friends  couldn't  help  laughing  at  de 
Kooning's  "block."  But  they  also  knew 
that  after  his  1948  exhibition  the  artist 
could  have  settled  down  into  a  comfort- 
able blue-chip  style.  Instead,  he  did  the 
admirable  thing:  he  painted  what  he  had 
to  paint  at  a  time  when  many  artists  and 
critics  believed  that  only  abstract  art 
could  be  "major."  As  a  result,  he  made 
art  look  like  much  more  than  just  a  mat- 
ter of  making  a  picture.  Art  was  also  a 
way  of  being,  a  daily  effort  to  wrest  one's 
nature  from  the  paint.  To  his  contempo- 
raries, de  Kooning's  painting  transformed 
the  existential  struggle  of  the  individual  in 
modern  culture  into  high  visual  drama. 
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The  image  of  Woman  /—and  her  m 
successors  over  the  next  few  years—'   i 
like  nothing  else  in  American  art. 
this  day,  the  images  remain  disturb 
the  most  difficult  pictures  in  the  Am 
can  canon  to  fix  with  a  settled  meani 
Each  of  de  Kooning's  Women  emer 
from  visual  flux,  an  indeterminate  sp 
in  which  figure  and  ground  never  se 
fully  distinct.  She  is  a  timeless  won 
but  also  of  the  1950s.  Her  eyes  stare 
rectly  at  the  viewer,  her  knees  and  b 
jut  out,  and  her  lips  part  in  a  frighteni 
and  toothy  grin.  In  Woman  and  Bicyc 
she  has  two  mouths. 

De  Kooning's  Women  seemed  to  c< 
ture  much  of  what  excited  artists  and 
tellectuals  in  the  50s.  There  wus  an  exp 
sive  and  messy  confrontation  both  wi 
the  Cubist  grid  from  Europe  and  with  ] 
casso's  way  of  rendering  women.  And  t 
images  themselves,  which  de  Koonii 
likened  to  ancient  idols,  evoked  the  pe 
od's  obsessive  interest  in  the  unconscioi 
in  Jungian  archetypes,  in  psychoanalys 
Did  de  Kooning  have  a  difficult  mon 
Was  the  sky  blue?  The  Women  also  evoke 
contemporary  female  images— not  just  tl 
matinee  idols  but  also  the  dames  in  b 
boosting  brassieres  and  spiked  heels  wh 
were  then  walking  the  New  York  street 
draped  in  furs  from  which  dangled  litt 
withered  heads  and  paws. 

De  Kooning  always  insisted  that  th 
pictures  were,  among  other  things,  funny 
the  sort  of  "funny"  that  the  existenti 
temper  of  the  time  revered  as  a  profoun 
response  to  the  absurdity  of  existence 
think  [the  Women]  had  to  do  with  the  ide. 
of  the  idol,  the  oracle,  and  above  all  the 
lariousness  of  it,"  he  once  said.  "I  do  thi 
that  if  I  don't  look  upon  life  that  way 
won't  know  how  to  keep  on  bein, 
around."  When  a  friend  told  him  n 
women  were  as  ferocious  as  his  Women 
de  Kooning  described  going  to  Klein's,  an| 
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expensive  department   stoic  on   Union 
quarc,  during  .1  lingerie  sale  and  obscrv- 
scenes  of  broad  Amazonian  corned) 
round  the  underweai  bins 
[Tic  Women  paintings  brought  to  an  a 
and  unrepentant  American  vulgar  1- 
while   still    reflecting   de    Kooning's 
aming  in  the  high  European  tradition. 
i\e  one  of  his  Women  a  grin,  for  ex- 
mplc.  de  Kooning  snipped  the  smiling 
louth  from  the  face  o\'  a  woman  in  a 
lagazine   ad   tor   Camel   cigarettes  and 
i    usted   it   on   the  canvas.    Woman   I  re- 
ft    lined  improvisator),  open-ended,  defi- 
ntlv    "unfinished,"    much   like   the  jazz 
hat  de  Kooning  and  his  contemporaries 
idnnrcd   so  much.   Nothing  says  more 
iboui  the  picture,  in  fact,  than  the  way  it 
\us  finally  completed.  The  art  historian 
vleyci  Schapiro  was  \isiting  de  Kooning, 
iccordmg  to  the  story,  and  asked  to  see  a 
■was  abandoned  in  the  hall  outside  the 
.tudio.   De   Kooning  showed  it  to  him. 
Schapuo  admired  it.  So  de  Kooning  said. 
D.K.,  it's  finished. 

That  storj  about  the  completion  of 
Womiin  I  which  comes  in  several  varia- 
tions is  remembered  because  it  captures 
I  certain  flair,  or  style,  important  to  the 
50s  De  Kooning  works  for  months  on 
lis  painting,  which  is  highly  charged 
with  personal  feeling,  rich  in  contradic- 
■  tion.  at  once  funny  and  furious.  Then,  as 
Hf  h\  whim,  he  gives  it  up.  A  jazz  soloist 
pciight  similarly,  improvise  for  hours. 
|rorking  up  a  beautiful  sweat,  exploring 
8nd  revealing  the  most  intimate  passages 
Of  his  soul,  then  suddenly  stop  w  ithout 
finishing;  and  perhaps,  as  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  audience,  answer  the  ap- 
plause with  a  cool  nod. 


In  the  early  50s.  the  downtown  artists 
created  their  own.  rougher,  American 
version  ol"  the  Parisian  cafe.  They  did  not 
do  SO  intentionally,  but  that  is  what  the 
Club  ami  the  Cedar  lav  cm  together 
amounted  to  Paris  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary Founded  as  a  place  where  artists 
could  meet  informally,  the  way  Italians 
niel  u>  play  cards  mk\  sip  coffee  in  their 
Village  social  clubs,  the  Club  evolved  into 
a  place  for  the  downtown  crowd  to  slmg 
around  its  ideas  ihe  Cedar,  a  working- 
I  man's  bar  around  the  corner,  was  the 
place  to  dunk  Which  didn't,  mean,  o\ 
course,  that  you  couldn't  mi\  your  meta- 
phois  and  dunk  at  the  Club  and  think  at 
the  t  edai 


1  in  the  impoveri ihed  ai lists  "i  the  10s 
and  40s,  largely  ignored  bj  the  "in 
world,  alone  m  then  itudios  without  tele 

plumes  or  lelev  ision.  talking  together  was 
essential     I  hey   did  10  D)   dropping  111  at 

one  another's  studios  01  by  meeting  spun 
laneously  at  cheap  calelciias  In  those 
davs,  the)  did  not  drink  much  al  most,  a 
beer  A  decade  later,  talk  was  also  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  the  (  lub  and  the  (  cdar. 
but  now  the  character  of  the  talk  was  be- 
ginning to  change.  The  Club  and  the 
Cedar  made  quasi-official  what  had  been 
informal.  Critics  were  starling  to  show 
up,  along  with  curators  and  collectors.  So 
was  the  next  generation  ol'  artists  not 
just  painters  but  also  poets,  composers, 
and  writers,  lor  the  first  time,  a  certain 
pride  and  self-consciousness  about  their 
place  in  American  culture  informed  the 
talk  of  the  artists  downtown. 

In  short,  the  talk  became  slightly  in- 
flated, slightly  stylized.  That's  what  the 
presence  of  alcohol  and  critics  will  do, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  measure  of  success. 
But  what  a  wonderful  moment  it  was— 
when  success  was  in  the  air  but  there 
was  still  no  question  of  selling  out. 
when  talk  still  seemed  what  it  had  al- 
ways been,  yet  richer,  more  knowing, 
confident,  and  juiced-up. 

A  naturally  reserved  man,  de  Kooning 
was  not  the  type  to  dominate  a  table,  but 
his  way  of  speaking  delighted  the  people 
around  him  and  helped  establish  the  peri- 
od's intellectual  patois.  De  Kooning  loved 
America  the  way  only  an  immigrant  can. 
He  was  drawn  to  the  swaggering  style  of 
Times  Square.  Hollywood  movies,  and  the 
jazzy  graphic  style  of  the  magazine  ads. 
(He  often  cut  out  images  from  magazines.) 
In  Holland,  he  told  friends,  a  waiter  would 
carefully  pour  out  a  cup  of  coffee,  saving 
every  drop.  In  America  at  rush  hour,  the 
counterman  just  lined  up  the  cups  and 
splashed  the  coffee  down  the  row. 

De  Kooning  had  a  great  affection  for 
American  slang.  "Terrific."  he  might  say 
about  almost  anything,  from  a  painting  to 
a  doughnut.  Or.  "I'm  going  to  take  a 
snooze."  Or,  "I'm  not  a  how  do  you  say 
that'.'  a  country  dumpling.'"  One  of  the 
things  de  Kooning  liked  about  the  painter 
Stuart  Davis,  whom  he  got  to  know  in 
the  JOs,  was  that  Davis  was  always  talk- 
ing tough  out  ol'  the  side  ol'  his  mouth, 
gangster-sty  le.  Part  ol'  the  American  as- 
sertion against  the  intellectual  hegemony 
o\'  Europe  consisted  in  talking  about 
ideas  in  this  way  In  the  early  50s,  artists 
and  writers  discussed  the  most  important 
subjects  in  a  slangy  sty  le. 

De  Kooning  loved  to  make  fun  ol  loo 
much  reverence   "Michelangelo,  he's  ter- 


riin     [Pause  I   \i"        B  B 

Kooning  J ...  brought 

till  .  1 1 1 1 1  .: 

but  paradoxii  >i  thing    iboui  u  1  n  pat 

mI. 11   thai  "ii     i  Ollld  not  quite  v.i 
mind  around    "An  artist  is  lorced  by  oth- 
ers to  paint  out  "i  bis  own  free  will    II 

you  lake  the  attitude  th.it  it  able 

to  do  something,  you  have  to  prove  it  by 
doing  H  I  ven  il  a  work  was  made  5,000 
years  ago.  de  Kooning  would  talk  as  il  the 
aiiist  hail  made  it  yesterday  as  il  he- 
wanted  to  ask  the  guy  how  he  got  that 
edge  to  do  such  a  "beautiful  ting." 

De  Kooning  called  himself,  in  his  own 
painting,  a  "slipping  glimpser  "  \nd  his 
way  of  talking  had  that  same  fresh,  slight- 
ly surprised  quality:  "(  e/anne  was  always 
trembling,  but  very  precisely."  "The 
Greeks  were  hiding  behind  their  col- 
umns." That  is  one  reason  poets  were  so 
attracted  to  him.  De  Kooning  seemed  to 
speak  a  partly  homemade  language,  a 
slightly  skewed  English  with  a  Dutch  ac- 
cent, which  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
straight  and  narrow.  The  painter  Brice 
Marden  called  de  Kooning's  way  of  talk- 
ing about  art  the  "ruling  koans"  of  the 
period.  De  Kooning  once  remarked  to 
Jasper  Johns  that  whereas  Johns  was  a 
sign  painter  he  was  a  housepainter. 

De  Kooning's  way  of  talking  was  part 
of  his  style  of  living -a  style,  like  his  paint- 
ing, that  was  much  emulated.  It  seemed  a 
wonderful  thing  to  talk  in  the  de  Kooning 
way,  particularly  after  struggling  with 
one's  art..  De  Kooning  was  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  of  his  period,  a  man  utter- 
ly devoted  to  the  difficult  joy  of  painting. 
"Bill's  work  ethic  was  extraordinarily  pro- 
vocative," according  to  the  painter  Mi- 
chael Goldberg.  "You  know  how  they 
talked  about  Cezanne  as  someone  who  al- 
ways thought  that  his  efforts  never  quite 
reached  his  aims?  Bill  had  that  quality.  He 
was  deeply  dissatisfied."  Even  the  photog- 
rapher Robert  Frank,  no  sentimental  slob, 
would  sometimes  stare  with  awe  through 
his  own  window  into  de  Kooning's  10th 
Street  studio  and  watch  the  painter  pace  in 
front  of  his  easel,  up  and  down  the  length 
o\'  his  studio,  his  head  bent,  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back. 

Alter  a  day's  work,  it  seemed  wonder- 
ful to  lake  a  stroll,  in  the  de  Kooning 
way.  through  New  York  De  Kooning 
embraced  the  city  he  relished  the  news- 
stands, the  cracks  m  the  sidewalks,  the 
billboards  and  lights  and  helped  estab- 
lish the  Village  pride  of  the  downtown 
artists  New  York  in  the  early  50s  was  no 
longer  the  same  demoralized  citj  it  had 
been  during  the  Depression  and  war 
years   \lonev  was  bcumnme.  to  flow  once 
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again,  but  still  not  enough  to  corrupt. 
The  sense  of  renewal  was  all  the  sweeter 
since  the  Depression  remained  fresh  in 
many  minds. 

There  were  important  figures,  such  as 
Mark  Rothko  and  Barnett  Newman,  who 
were  interested  in  creating  an  art  of  al- 
most religious  grandeur,  of  focusing  and 
refining  painting;  but  de  Kooning  never 
cared  for  the  smell  of  a  church.  He  found 
the  idea  of  purity  claustrophobic  and  con- 
straining. He  hated  to  leave  anything  out. 
The  messy  vitality,  contradictions,  and 
anxiety  of  the  city  excited  him.  "Art  never 
seems  to  make  me  peaceful  or  pure,'"  he 
once  declared,  "i  always  seem  to  be 
wrapped  in  the  melodrama  of  vulgarity." 

And  it  also  seemed  wonderful  to  un- 
cork the  day's  tension,  in  the  de  Kooning 
way,  at  the  Cedar.  A  dive  of  no  distinc- 
tion—which was  its  distinction— the  Cedar 
had  a  narrow  bar  in  front  and  booths  with 
partitions  in  back  where  you  could  drink 
and  eat  bar  food.  The  walls  were  a  tobac- 
co brown,  and  the  light  was  a  bilious  yel- 
low green.  Framed  English  hunting  prints 
hung  on  the  walls.  According  to  the 
painter  John  Sheehan,  the  bartenders.  Sam 
and  John,  "had  a  disdain  for  artists." 

"A  decade -long  bender,"  de  Koo- 
ning's wife,  Elaine,  called  the  1950s.  Al- 
cohol at  first  seemed  a  liberator,  a  way 
to  celebrate  after  the  Depression  and  the 
war.  As  usual  with  drinking,  however, 
boozing  at  the  Cedar  was  more  fun  in 
the  early  days.  It  could  also  be  competi- 
tive. Pollock  and  de  Kooning  were  re- 
garded as  great  rivals;  people  would  pick 
sides,  Michael  Goldberg  said,  "as  if  they 
were  baseball  teams."  De  Kooning  and 
Pollock  could  also  be  good,  sloppy  bud- 
dies. A  friend  remembers  seeing  them 
wobbling  together  outside  the  Cedar, 
desperately  holding  on  to  each  other. 

Boozing  provided  a  kind  of  permis- 
sion—a way  to  challenge  the  containing 
edges,  to  release  the  genie  inside.  Pollock 
stood  at  the  center  of  the  romance  devel- 
oping in  the  50s  between  alcohol  and  suf- 
fering. He  set  the  fashion  for  a  life  lived 
on  the  edge.  He  would  tear  off  the  door 
of  the  men's  room  at  the  Cedar;  he 
would  ask  a  friend  at  a  party  if  he  want- 
ed some  air- and  punch  out  the  window. 
"You  know  more,"  he  once  told  de  Koo- 
ning, "but  I  feel  more."  De  Kooning 
could  also  make  his  home  in  the  philo- 
sophically charged  gutter,  but  he  had  too 
much  reserve,  and  too  much  vvrv  humor. 


to  match  Pollock  in  this  respect.  De  Koo- 
ning once  named  a  painting— in  a  funny 
reference  to  the  title  of  one  of  his  favorite 
books.  Fear  and  Trembling,  by  the  Danish 
philosopher  Soren  Kierkegaard—. No  Fear 
hut  a- Lot  of  Trembling. 

At  a  distance,  even  de  Kooning's  pri- 
vate life  seemed  a  model  of  sorts. 
There  were  many  women  in  his  life  dur- 
ing the  50s.  Some  represented  flings,  oth- 
ers more  sustained  relationships.  This  was 
no  surprise.  Artists,  it  was  thought,  were 
supposed  to  lead  complicated  private 
lives  apart  from  bourgeois  norms.  Just 
look  at  the  master,  Picasso.  What  seems 
more  interesting,  especially  for  an  artist 
whose  life's  work  represents  such  a  pas- 
sionate affair  with  the  female  figure,  is 
that  de  Kooning  in  the  50s  appeared  to 
cover  the  block— not  like  a  tomcat  but  in 
the  way  of  a  man  absorbed  by  all  the  var- 
ious roles  assigned  to  women. 

To  begin  with,  de  Kooning  had  an  ex- 
traordinary wife.  In  1943,  he  had  married 
a  beautiful  and  high-spirited  woman 
named  Elaine  Fried.  A  great  talker  in  her 
own  right,  she  became  a  critic  and 
painter.  (A  fine  collection  of  her  writing 
was  recently  published  by  George  Bra- 
ziller.)  In  a  macho  period  that  was  often 
hell  on  women  artists,  Elaine  was  one  of 
those  strong  women  who  would  go  the 
boys  one  better.  She  had  a  quick  wit  and, 
like  her  husband,  a  flair  for  defining  the 
style  of  the  period.  "Never  scrimp  on  the 
luxuries,"  she  liked  to  say.  "The  necessi- 
ties will  take  care  of  themselves." 

All  her  life— she  died  in  1989— Elaine 
was  her  husband's  biggest  fan,  celebrat- 
ing his  work  and  behaving  as  if  she  had 
just  spoken  to  him  that  morning.  But  the 
truth  is  that  as  early  as  1948  they  were 
mostly  living  apart.  To  many  male 
artists,  this  surely  seemed  an  ideal  and 
very  modern  setup.  Imagine  being  mar- 
ried to  an  attractive  and  powerful  person 
who  constantly  praises  and  promotes 
you  and  your  work,  personally  and  to 
critics  and  magazines,  and  yet  not  be 
really  married.  Paradise?  At  least  when 
seen  from  afar,  as  paradise  always  is. 

De  Kooning  also  had  a  formidable 
mother,  who  sometimes  haunted  her  son 
during  the  50s.  When  she  visited  de  Koo- 
ning in  1954,  they  had  some  screaming 
rows,  usually  when  she  questioned  him 
about  his  drinking.  Although  he  did  not 
talk  about  her  much,  his  friends  caught 
the  glimmerings  of  a  harsh  and  even  des- 
perate childhood— of  an  imperious,  tyran- 
nical woman  of  little  maternal  softness. 
They  sensed  that,  somewhere  in  those  fe- 
rocious Women  paintings  of  the  early  50s, 
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there  was  a  small  and  terrified  boy.  El 
de  Kooning  once  told  the  writer  C 
Bill  Pepper,  "That  was  no  pink,  nicelti 
lady.  She  could  walk  through  a  bik 
wall."  According  to  Elaine,  Franz  Kjie. 
Pollock,  and  Bill  all  had  tough  motrls. 
"You  can  just  see  them  on  the  prowp 
ships,  breaking  gigantic  ice  floes." 

Among  the  other  remarkable  femal 
ures  in  de  Kooning's  life  in  the  50s  v|e 
three  who  seem  to  round  out  the  art  s"'1 
wide-ranging  fascination  with  women, 
fortunately,  they  have  typically  been  tr  -  l,kl 
ed— in    the    press    and    in    conversai  il 
among  artists— as  little  more  than  car  I 
tures.  But  each  also  reflected  an  impor   t 
and  different  aspect  of  de  Kooning.  E  W 
had  a  claim.  The  most  colorful  was  Rp* 
Kligman,  the  woman  with  whom  Poll 
had  a  famous  affair.  In  1956,  Kligman 
in  the  car  crash  in  which  Pollock  and 
other  woman  died.   Her  affair  with 
Kooning  began  two  years  later. 

Kligman  is  often  portrayed  as  a  gro 
ie  and  bimbo— sometimes  as  a  dangen    ; 
bimbo.  (The  poet  Frank  O'Hara  cal 
her  "Death-Car  Girl.")  De  Kooning  h 
self  sometimes  seemed  surprised  by  th 
affair.  "I  always  wanted  one  like  her," 
would  say.  "She  really  puts  lead  in 
pencil."  But  Kligman  was  also  a  more 
teresting  character  than  that  suggests,  J 
a  while,  de  Kooning  was  entranced 
her.  Kligman,  an  artist  herself,  says  tl 
they    could    talk    together    through    t 
night,  that  their  affair  was  not  just  boc 
to-body.  A  man  of  de  Kooning's  spi 
and  intelligence,  she  says,  would  not  ha 
hung  around  for  long  with  a  bimbo. 

In  any  case,  Kligman  put  on  one 
the  great  shows  of  the  1950s.  She  rei 
vented  the  romantic  19th-century  role 
the  artist's   mistress.    Kligman   admin 
artists  above  all  else;  she  wanted  to  pi; 
Camille  Claudel  to  de  Kooning's  Rodi 
to  talk  and  inspire,  to  be  the  muse  as  w< 
as  the  lover  of  genius.  One  artist  said  th 
Kligman  had  an  amazing  "Kiss  me,  n 
fool"  look.  She  made  herself  larger  the 
life,  a  woman  who  dressed  extravagantl 
provocatively,  maybe  a  little  trashily 
great  version,  in  its  way,  of  50s  movi< 
queen  glamour.  It's  no  surprise  that 
Kooning  drew  close. 

If  Kligman  is  frequently  put  down  as 
bimbo.  Joan  Ward,  a  far  more  importar 
figure  in  his  life,  has  generally  been  ovei 
looked.  De  Kooning  had  an  affair  wit 
Ward  in  the  mid-50s;  in   1956  she  gav 
birth  to  the  painter's  only  child,  Lisa, 
pretty,    accomplished    illustrator.    Wan 
was  relegated  by  much  of  the  art  worl 
to  the  background,  an  "accident"  in 
Kooning's  life,  at  most  the  keeper  of  tht 
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him.-  toi  the  p.iiiiu-i  ,  i iii M    I  iii .  pro 

lies  .1  I. in   indication  dI  ilk-  value  the  .III 

;  orkl  assigned  to  mothers  and  children 
irisay  nothing  nl  its  view  ol  commercial 
v  rtists.  Hui  aftci  iIk'h  .iii, iii,  the  role  ol 
iothcr-ol -Ins-child  was  very  importani 
*,,>  dc  Kooning  himself;  he  often  com- 
bined bitterly  that  I  lainc  didn't  want  to 
Cle  a  housewife. 

In  the  late  50s  and  earlj  60s,  de  (Coo- 
ing  tried    to   set    up   a    household    with 
Mid    He  w.h  not  a  man  who  could  do 
lal  De  Kooning  loved  to  be  "in 
>w      but  love  was  best  main- 
lined at  a  distance    Living  da) 
tjl,  day  out  with  a  woman  led  to 
■  agglmg  and  arguments.  During 
|C  course  of  his  life,  however. 
,«  returned  to  live  with  Ward 
ml  I  isa  time  and  time  again 
,'Bill  had  an  intense  distrust  o( 
fcrnen  underneath,"  Ward  says. 
'I  wouldn't  sav  he  was  madlv  in 
ovc  with  me,  but  I  think  he  did 
,  rust  me.  He  once  said.  'You're 
_o  honest.'    I  lien  again."  Ward 
kI\s    wryly,    "another    time    he 
Kiid.     'You're     so     devious.'" 
Smart,  with  a  no-bull  and  no- 
fcnsense  attitude  that  appealed 
i»  de    Kooning,    she    probably 
Hew  him  as  well  as  anyone  in 
,  the  world.  Hut  it  was  his  daugh- 
ter. Lisa,  whom  he  eared  about 
mosi    De  Kooning  was  too  ab- 
sorbed in  his  art  to  be  a  particu- 
larly attentive  lather,  but  in  the 
end  Lisa  was  certainl}  the  most 
■important  woman  in  a  life  filled 
•with  women    perhaps  the  only 
one  about  whom  he  finally  fell 
no  ambivalence.  Today,  she  lues 
with  her  family  in  a  house  built  on 
•her  lather's  property  in  Springs. 


in    idmiration  foi  the  h 

then  being  buill  across  th    tmeru  an  land 

and  iii ,  bin ihstrol e    1 1  in  Horn 
Highway  pa  \  ted  through  the  implied  land 
scapes  in  his  paintings  with  the 
ol  magisterial  ease  and  right  I'm 

nisi  crazy  aboul  going  ovei  the  roads  and 
highways,"  de  Kooning  told  the  critic 
David  Sylvestei  "They  are  really  not  very 
pretty,  the  big  embankments  and  the 
shoulders  of  the  roads  \nd  the  curves  are 
flawless   the  lawning  of  it,  the  grass   I  Ins 
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n  \la\  4,  1959,  an  exhibition  o( 
^  Kooning's  work  the  first  im- 
portant one  in  three  years  opened 
at  the  Sidney  Jams  Gallery  in  New 
York  Hie  official  opening  was  not 
until  five  P.M.,  but  lines  of  admirers 
had  begun  to  form  before  nine  \.\i. 
foi  previews,  Hv  noon  most  of  the 
work  had  been  sold  I  lie  live  largest 
canvases  cost  $14,000  each,  then  a 
princelv  puce  foi  the  work  ol  a  liv- 
I      American  artist  1 1  he  record  ai 

auction  foi   a  de  Kooning  painting, 
set  in  1989,  is  $20  7  million  I 
1  ike  the  occasion  itself,  de  koo 

work  was  developing  an  an  ol 

almost  impci ial  bravura  He  was  us- 

i  j  big  brushes  to  create  large 

■roked  forms  He  liked  to  describe 

MMslll  - 


.S7i((/t  for  Woman  VI,  1952  (pastel,  charcoal,  and  penci 

on  tracing  paper.  22  .  by  IN    in.). 


He  painted 

what  he  had  to  paint 

when  many 

believed  that  onh 

abstract  art 

could  be  "major 
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wholly  'I  u 

■ 
iV-  Koonii 

is  not  until  th 

he  v.  ii  he  re. ilk  had  ai. 

to  spend  had,  il  not  a  bundle, 

then  much  mote  money  than  he 
used  t<>  He  started  standing  everyone  to 
drinks.  With  Ruth  Khgman  on  his  arm. 
he  was  even  starting  to  travel  "I  hey  went 
to  Rome,  where  the  press  treated  them 
like  glamorous  honeymooners 
De  Kooning  even  bought  a  fan- 
cy Italian  suit  to  add  to  his  mea- 
ger closet  of  painting  clothes 
and  throw-oiis 

During  this  period,  dc  k  ■ 
ning  also  began  the  process  of 
moving  his  studio.  Alter  leaving 
his  Fourth  Avenue  studio,  he 
had  lived  for  nine  years  in  an 
old  railroad  flat  on  East  10th 
Street.  This  street  was  now  the 
center  of  a  true  "scene."  Gal- 
leries were  opening  along  it  in 
the  mid-  and  late  50s:  those  in 
the  know  would  cruise  the  exhi- 
bitions. De  Kooning's  new  stu- 
dio was  a  large  and  spacious 
loft  at  Broadway  and  12th 
Street,  about  four  limes  larger 
than  his  old  space  For  the  first 
time  he  got  a  telephone:  he  was 
nearing  60  before  he  ever  had  a 
phone.  And  he  hated  it,  com- 
plaining to  friends  that  if  he  had 
known  that  there  was  soon  go- 
ing to  be  a  pay  phone  on  the 
corner  he  would  never  have 
gotten  one 

In  the  art  world,  there  was 
now  a  creature  of  many  heads 
called  "everyone"  and  everyone 
knew  about  the  Cedar.  In  195$ 
lowing  a  big  piece  in  trt  Views,  a 
bunch  oi'  Yale  students  wearing 
beanies  piled  in  through  the  door. 
People  from  uptown,  slumming 
around  looking  for  action,  would 
suddenly  show  up.  De  Kooning  said 
he  started  to  worry  when  a  large 
man  wearing  a  sombrero  walked  in 
and  said.  "Hi,  I'm  White  1 
Who  are  you?"  De  Kooning  would 
find  himself  surrounded  bv  strangers 
hanging  on  his  every  word  and  lots 
of  pretty  women  too  When  de  k 
ning  went  on  a  bender,  according  to 
loan  Ward,  "alarm  bells  went  off  in 
these  girls'  rooms  all  over  the  lower 
Village,"  calling  them  into  action. 
Another  friend  said.  "Bill  had  to 
scrape  them  away 
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He  was  constantly  written  about.  Two 
important  critics  of  the  period,  his 
friends  Thomas  B.  Hess  and  Harold  Ro- 
senberg, defined  their  personal  critical 
visions  through  his  work.  Not  only  was 
de  Kooning's  art  of  passionate  concern 
to  them,  but  they  also  portrayed  him  as 
the  period's  leading  figure  or  master.  As 
the  editor  of  Art  News,  the  most  influen- 
tial art  journal  of  the  day,  Hess  made  de 
Kooning  seem  all  but  inescapable,  and 
was  quick  to  damn  other  artists  with 
faint  praise  by  assigning  them  the  role  of 
followers  of  de  Kooning. 

The  attention  directed  at  de  Kooning 
began  to  arouse  resentments  and  jeal- 
ousies. Younger  artists  who  did  not  want 
to  be  "second  generation"  rebelled.  Not 
only  did  they  form  new  aesthetics  Pop, 
Minimalism,  and  so  on— but  they  also 
sainted  the  safely  dead  Pollock  and  at- 
tacked de  Kooning  as  what  they  did  not 
want  to  be.  This  was  a  natural  attempt 
to  find  some  open  space  of  their  own. 
While  Robert  Rauschenberg,  for  exam- 
ple, was  a  passionate  admirer  of  de  Koo- 
ning's, one  of  his  best-known  early 
works  is  called  Erased  de  Kooning  Draw- 
ing. It  took  the  young  Rauschenberg  a 
long  time  to  work  up  the  courage  to  ask 
the  old  man  for  a  drawing  to  erase. 
Then  he  mumbled  something  about  an 
unimportant  drawing.  De  Kooning  was 
not  pleased:  he  understood  perfectly 
Rauschenberg's  iconoclastic,  even  Oedi- 
pal  wit.  But  then,  in  a  gesture  of  exquis- 
ite class,  he  told  the  younger  artist  that 
if  he  was  going  to  do  something  like 
that,  then  he'd  better  go  ahead  and  take 
a  good  drawing. 

The  old  community  of  downtown 
artists  was  also  beginning  to  dissolve. 
Until  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
artists  de  Kooning  knew  were  all  frogs 
in  the  same  small  pond;  some  artists 
might  be  slightly  larger  than  others,  but 
they  remained  frogs.  They  were  not  in- 
nocent or  naive  or  sweet— it  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  make  a  sentimental  romance 
of  that  small  pond.  But  there  was  sim- 
ply not  much  opportunity  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  frog.  Now  that  some  artists 
were  being  anointed  with  fame  and 
money,  the  cruel  distinctions  often  ab- 
surd and  unjust  began  to  cut  to  the 
heart  of  their  traditional  community. 
This  was  when  the  talk  changed  from 
art  to  money,  galleries,  attention.  This 
was    when    people    began    to    wonder 


whether  it  was  talent  or  a  gift  for  the 
art  hustle  that  really  counted. 

This  was  also  when  even  drinking  be- 
gan to  divide  people  from  one  another. 
"We  used  to  go  to  the  Cedar  Tavern  and 
all  the  artists  ordered  beer,"  said  the 
painter  Conrad  Marca-Relli.  "Then,  the 
moment  you  made  it,  you  started  order- 
ing scotch  or  bourbon.  That  was  a  sign 
of  first  class  versus  second  class."  There 
was  now  drinking  everywhere.  An  artist 
who  attended  a  birthday  party  thrown 
for  Lisa  de  Kooning  in  her  father's  stu- 
dio remembers  the  ice-cream  cake  melt- 
ing away,  almost  ignored,  as  the  adults 
tanked  up. 

One  day  in  1959,  an  old  and  close 
friend  of  de  Kooning's  was  standing  in  a 
secondhand-furniture  store  on  the  Bow- 
ery. The  friend  had  been  out  of  town  for 
several  years  and  had  not  seen  how  the 
art  world  had  changed.  "I  was  in  the 
store  and  I  saw  a  drunk  standing  on  the 
street  and  pointing  in  the  window  and 
mumbling  to  himself.  And  I  thought, 
God,  I'd  forgotten  how  horrible  the  Bow- 
ery is  and  how  all  these  people  are  totally 
spaced-out  at  nine  in  the  morning.  And 
then  the  bum  opens  the  door  and  starts 
calling  my  name.  It  was  Bill,  probably  at 
the  end  of  a  week  of  drinking.  I  said, 
*Oh,  Bill,  see  you  in  a  second.'  He  was 
having  anxiety  pains,  which  he  thought 
was  angina.  He  had  literally  slept  in  the 
gutter.  Covered  with  dirt.  It  was  very 
poignant,  because  I  just  saw  this  guy  in 
the  window,  waving." 

Some  people  who  knew  de  Kooning 
early  and  well  consider  him  an  artist 
who  burned  for  success  in  the  art  world, 
a  rather  Machiavellian  figure  who  ma- 
nipulated people  in  order  to  get  ahead. 
Some  think  he  was  simply  smart  enough 
to  let  others— particularly  his  wife  and 
the  critics  Tom  Hess  and  Harold  Rosen- 
berg—do that  for  him.  There  are  also 
those  who  consider  him  a  genius  inno- 
cent of  any  concerns  but  those  of  line, 
form,  and  color.  If  nothing  else,  these 
varied  perceptions  suggest  how  difficult 
de  Kooning  was  to  read,  how  much  his 
reserve  shielded. 

De  Kooning  certainly  had  nothing 
against  becoming  a  famous  artist.  After 
the  war,  he  was  envious  when  the  collector 
and  patron  Peggy  Guggenheim  took  up 
Pollock  and  Arshile  Gorky,  both  thert  ea- 
ger to  make  a  splash;  and  he  was  angry 
that  his  close  friend  Gorky  did  not,  in  his 
view,  promote  him  to  his  new  rich  friends. 
In  the  1960s,  after  he  had  retreated  to 
Long  Island,  the  fashionable  art  world, 
then  heading  toward  Pop,  Minimal,  and 
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conceptual  art,  remembered  de  Koo 

mainly  to  attack  him— for  being  too  E- 

pean,  for  not  quite  "resolving"  his  picti.  i, 

for  lacking  the  right  historical  irony,   e 

Kooning  sometimes  took  the  rebuke  h  1. 

He  once  complained,  when  the  conve  i- 

tion  turned  to  Warhol  and  Warhol     d 

■  ■■  - 
Warhol,    I'm  the  hot  potato!" 

In   fact,   de   Kooning   always   fo  J' 
fame  more  difficult  than  obscurity, 
ing  to  the  top  merely  delivered  him  ) 
the  bottom,  to  a  bum's  wave  througm 
glass  window.  De  Kooning  began  sl- 
ous  drinking  only  in  the  early  50s 
veloping  alcoholism  rather  late  in  lit 
when  the  pressures  of  success  and  att 
tion  were  mounting.  He  began  to  f 
for  his  health.  His  heart  would  race; 
worried  about  "palpitations."  A  doc 
friend  encouraged  him  to  have  a  dr 
to    settle    his    nerves,    and    the    dr 
worked  too  well. 

De   Kooning  could   go   weeks,   e\ 
months,  without  alcohol.  A  classic  bing 
he  drank  when  the  pressures  inside 
came  unbearable.  Then  he  disappea 
for  days  on  end.  He  was  not  alone, 
course,   in   finding  success  a  trial 
Rothko,    the    difference    between    hi| 
dreams  and  the  tawdry  art  scene  w| 
one  more  unbearable  misery;  he  co: 
mitted  suicide  in  1970.  Pollock  alrea 
had  the  look  of  a  man  dying  of  alcoh 
poisoning  before  he  was  killed  in  the 
crash.  The  genial  Franz  Kline  relish 
his    success    (after    one    big.   show 
bought  a  Thunderbird),  but,  despite  i 
warnings  of  doctors,  he  couldn't,  ai 
wouldn't,    resist    the    partying    crow 
Kline's  death  in  1962  sent  de  Koonii 
on    a    desperate    drunk;    his    worric 
friends  finally  found  him  coatless  ar 
trembling  on  the  street.  He  refused  tl 
proffered  coat. 

To  put  it  differently,  this  was  not  ju 
kidding   around.   The   artists  who  ha 
paid  their  dues  in  the  30s  and  40s  ma 
have  longed  for  success,  but  they  foun 
that  success  when  it  came— whether  d< 
sired  or  not,  achieved  or  not— was  finall 
irrelevant.  It  was  not  what  made  ther 
work.  They  had  been  poor  and  unknow 
for  too  long.  In  fact,  questions  of  sue 
cess  and  failure  only  broke  their  concer 
tration,  disturbing  the  necessary  solitud 
of  the    studio.    Others   might    make 
dream   of  de   Kooning's   persona— tha 
handsome  aura  of  the  passionate,  suffer   .: 
ing  genius— but  de  Kooning  himself  facec     :;; 
very  real  demons. 

In  the  early  60s,  when  success  anc  (c 
drinking  made  work  almost  impossible ' 
de  Kooning  moved  to  Long  Island.  A 
friend  encouraged  him  to  settle  in  East 
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nnpton,  hut  de  Kooning  didn  I 
lr  fancy  moneyed  people  (Once,  when 
Jswas  bicycling  in  I  asl  Hampton  in  the 
irly  50s,  ,i   I. ids    mistook   linn   loi    hci 
gjghbor's  "man  ")  I  ike  Pollock  and  .1 
■v,  other  artists  who  had  moved  there 
(fore  him,  de  Kooning  chose  to  live  in 
prings,  the  scruff)  woi  king-class  section 
T  East  Hampton    He  made  .1  life  there 
mt   contained   some   echoes   from   his 
hitch  background    He  became  obsessed 
'ith  building  a  studio  that  had  the  air  of 
ship    The  area's  light  and  flatlands  re- 
siled Holland 

De  Kooning's  art  began  opening  to 
le  countryside,  losing  some  city  grit  but 


gaining  a  more  lyru  al  quality   He  lil 

io  1  ide  in  1  bi<  y<  le  to  1  ouse  Poinl  .1 
sand)  ipil  ol  land  thai  reachei  into  <  iai 
dinen  I*. is   to  watch  the  reflections  ol 

water  and  sk)     l  00k  al  that,"  he  ssouid 
sas  to  his  daughter,  pointing  to  .1  mirac 

ulous  but  subtle  effect  ol  lighl  and  color 
I  hen,  still  staring  al  the  horizon,  be 
ssouid  move  his  painting  hand  through 
the  air,  seis  precisely,  as  it  to  capture 
the  exact  effect,  letting  out  his  breath  in 
a  very  quiet  and  respectful  Sssssss 

De  Kooning  painted  almost  every 
das,  even  as  his  mind  laded.  When  peo- 
ple asked  him  how  he  was  doing,  he 
liked  to  answer  with  one  of  his  favorite 


itoriei       You    |m  like    the    old 

\  man  1 

by  a  window  in  the  I  mpirc  Si  11    B  lild 

Mlg  and  all  Ol  0  he  sees  this  guy 

named  lefl  come  falling  b>  So  be 

lies.  Jeff,  how  you  doing?1  Jell  ^ays, 
'11  so  good  It  has  been  said  that 
American  lises  h.ise  00  second  act 
Kooning's  has  had  maris  acts  He  con- 
tinued to  challenge  himself,  kept  work- 
ing, staying  with  the  paint  despite  that 
falling  sensation  Somehow  that  seems 
more  admirable  than  any  persona  than 
any  talk  about  "Abstract  Expressionists 
or  "action  painters"  or  "triumph"  or 
"heroism."  □ 


^Continued  from  page  /TJ/  million  peo- 
ertale  had  turned  out  to  cheer  him  actual- 
ly it  was  more  adoration.  People  were 
j  f4ruggling  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
!„Aents.  After  our  plane  took  off,  I  said  to 

^lim.  "You  reali/e,  of  course,  that  once 
il}rJOu  go  home  you'll  never  get  another  re- 

., xption  like  that.'  He  asked  why  and  I 
othjjpud,  'Because  you  won't  be  a  great  ro- 
.Jftantic  figure  anymore  You'll  just  be 
,-fldie  president  of  yet  another  tiny  little 

,  fhird  World  slate."  The  chairman  was 
dupery  unhappy  to  hear  that.  He  svent  to 
jn4i(he  back  of  the  plane  and  brooded  for  a 
,»J(Ong  time." 

1     Yet  when  1  see  Arafat  five  days  after 

r;jthe  Hebron   massacre  there  is  no  sign 

^e's  troubled  by  all  the  criticism,  no 

ijxjpgn  of  brooding— he  has  no  time  for 

these  things  now.  He's  just  received  a 

.(delegation  ol'  officials  from  the  Furo- 
J&ean  Union  and  given  them  a  message 

.  for    Rabin.    As   they   leave,    Palestinian 

j  leaders  1  last  sass  in  Cairo  and  fast 
.-.Jerusalem  troop  into  his  office  and  take 

■•seats  at  the  long  table  beneath  his  desk. 

jn«*Four  days,   five   hours  sleep."  one  of 

in  them  sass,  "and  tomorrow  morning  the 

A  chairman  wants  me  to  Us  to  Europe." 

Whatever  their  complaints  about  him, 

the   behavior   of  the    Palestinians   shows 

1  what  Israeli  conduct  still  reveals:  no  one 

ji  can  come  up  with  an  alternative  to   \ia 

r.  fat's  leadership    In  the  bloods  melee  fol- 

j'  lowing   the    Hebron   massacre,   esen   the 

survivors  did  what  over  the  decades  has 

j   become    second    nature    to    Palestinians 

thes   telephoned  Arafat,  to  seek  his  ad- 

\  vice    1  01  days  they've  been  converging 

,i    on    liuiis,   on   this  office,   OH   this   man 


Nothing  forces  them  to  come  here— or  to 
obey  the  orders  ol'  a  man  sitting  in  an  of- 
fice 1,500  miles  away  from  the  homeland 
on  which  he  has  not  set  foot  in  nearly  2~ 
years.  Yet  they  do. 

"One  ol'  the  many  ways  Arafat  is  un- 
usual as  a  leader  is  that  he's  often  out  of 
sync  with  those  he  leads."  another  top 
P.L.O.  official  explains.  ""But  that's  the 
chief  reason  he's  still  our  leader.  Months 
or  years  later,  we  catch  up  with  him.  We 
realize  he  was  right" 

As  always  in  time  of  crisis,  Arafat  is 
a  tornado- dispatching  an  envoy  to  Syr- 
ia to  confer  with  his  arch-enemy,  Presi- 
dent Hafez  al-Assad;  sending  another 
diplomat  to  New  York  to  demand  a 
special  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  "I'm  working  day  and  night 
just  to  find  some  way  to  protect  our 
people,"  Arafat  sass 

As  he  disappears  into  his  office,  the 
door  locks  itself  with  an  electronic  buzz 
and  I  realize  I've  been  observing  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  Arafat's  indis- 
pensability:  he's  the  man  who,  whatever 
his  faults,  is  never  at  a  loss  when  all  hell 
breaks  loose. 

But  late  at  night,  after  the  last  delega- 
tions and  telephone  calls,  one  of  his  aides 
tells  me.  Arafat  talks  m  a  stream-of-con- 
sciousness  was  while  he  tidies  up  his 
desk.  CNN  still  blinking  at  him  from  the 
other  side  of  his  olTwc  If  this  is  the  end 
ol'  it.  if  this  is  the  end  ol'  me,  so  be  it. 
Arafat  muses  I  will  call  all  the  Palestini- 
ans together  in  a  new  Palestinian  Nation- 
al Congress  I  will  sas  Peace  has  failed 
I  base  failed   Judge  me 

"Of  course,  everyone  will  cheer  him," 
the  aide  says   "Everyone  will  sas    Stay, 

our  leader  "  1  he  aide  adds.  "This  won't 
be  the  end  of  Arafat  I  le  w  ill  go  on  being 
the  leader  of  a  resolution  esen  though 
failure  svill  be  a  tragedy   for  Israel,  and 


for  him,  and  for  every  Palestinian."  He 
then  tries  to  put  some  spin  on  the  story. 
"But  svhat  about  Rabin?  Arafat  will  have 
a  future,  but  Rabin  will  have  no  future. 
He'll  have  to  retire  to  some  settlement 
and  write  his  memoirs." 

"What's  been  hardest  for  Arafat,  since 
Hebron?"  I  ask. 

The  aide  answers.  "Talking  with  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  children  of  those 
who  were  killed." 

Arafat  has  spoken  with  nearly  all  of 
them,  the  victims  in  their  hospital  beds 
and  the  bereaved  in  their  homes.  Every- 
one says  the  same  thing:  Please,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, stop  the  peace  process.  Please  un- 
derstand peace  is  impossible  with  the  Is- 
raelis. Return  us  to  armed  struggle. 

Arafat  tells  them  things  he  is  no  longer 
sure  he  believes  himself.  "Your  son  was  a 
hero,"  he  assures  a  mother.  "We  are  a  na- 
tion of  martyrs."  he  tells  a  widow,  "'I  am 
so  proud  of  your  husband."  "We  are  al- 
most there."  he  says  to  a  survivor.  "You 
are  a  hero  of  Palestine,  wounded  in  our 
most  glorious  battle." 

When  he  puts  down  the  phone  Arafat 
is  left  to  ponder  the  possibility  that  what 
he  has  said  is  not  true,  that  an  agreement 
will  never  happen  now,  that  Dr.  Baruch 
Goldstein  from  Brooklyn.  New  York,  has 
determined  the  fate  of  Yasser  Arafat  and 
Yii/hak  Rabin,  of  all  the  Palestinians  and 
all  the  Israelis. 

Think  back  to  September  13.  There, 
beneath  a  gleaming  sunlit  white 
portico  ol'  the  White  House,  the  hand- 
shake that  thrills  the  world  is  being 
beamed  to  more  than  a  billion  TV  sets 
1  nst  there  was  the  fall  ol'  the  Berlin 
Wall  and  the  collapse  ol'  the  Sosiet 
I  nion,  then  the  end  ol  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  and  now  generations  of 
hatred  between  Israeli  And  Palestinian. 
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between  Arab  and  Jew,  seem  to  be 
blown  away  too,  in  one  telegenic  in- 
stant. 

This  moment  of  historical  grandeur  is 
also  a  moment  of  personal  vindication  for 
Yasser  Arafat.  First  secretly  in  the  Oslo 
negotiations,  and  now  publicly,  in  front 
of  the  whole  world,  the  Israelis  have  done 
just  what  Arafat  predicted:  they  have 
come  to  him,  once  their  most  hated  ene- 
my, to  make  peace. 

Three  months  later,  on  the  Sun 
day  afternoon  of  the   12th  of  De- 
cember  1993,  the  garden  of  al 
Itahidiya  Palace  in  Heliopolis, 
Egypt,  is  filled  with  a  roseate 
sunset.    As    the    sky    begins 
edging   into   a   chilly   satin 
evening,    the    palace,    like 
everything   in    Egypt,   from 
the    pyramids    to    the    sky- 
scrapers, looks  as  if  it  might 
collapse    next    week.     But, 
like    everything    in    Egypt,    it 
will  probably  last  5.000  years. 

Inside,  about  a  hundred  jour- 
nalists and  photographers  are  gath 
ered  behind  frayed  velvet  ropes  in  the 
tacky,  grandiose  reception  chamber,  un- 
der a  giant  crystal  chandelier.  You 
could  play  a  Super  Bowl  in  this  room. 
But- oh.  this  is  a  very  bad  omen— in 
the  center  of  the  immense  chamber 
there  is  nothing  but  a  single  plywood 
lectern,  with  just  one  microphone.  The 
presence  of  only  one  lectern  means 
there  will  not  be  a  joint  Rabin-Arafat 
press  conference,  as  planned.  This 
means  that  tomorrow  will  not  be  the 
magic  day,  promised  on  the  White 
House  lawn,  when  Israeli  military 
withdrawal  and  limited  Palestinian  au- 
tonomy begin  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and 
Jericho. 

Rabin  walks  to  the  lectern  alone. 
"After  more  than  100  years  of  enmity." 
he  begins,  "a  delay  of  one  week  is  no 
setback  for  peace."  The  Israeli  prime 
minister  is  a  politician  with  the  unfor- 
tunate talent  of  making  clear  how  bad 
a  situation  is  even  as  he  tries  to  make 
things  look  good.  "It  will  not  take 
long  to  settle  the  remaining  points,"  he 
continues.  "Chairman  Arafat  and  I 
will  meet  again  here  in  Cairo  in  one 
week  to  sign  the  interim  agreement." 
Then  he  corrects  himself:  "We  will 
meet  again  in  7  to  10  days."  He  tries 
to  finish  with  a  display  of  confidence. 
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"These  minor  delays  are  not  impor- 
tant." he  claims.  "The  important  thing 
is  that  both  sides  are  committed  to 
peace.  Both  sides  understand  there  is 
no  turning  back." 

Rabin  leaves.  After  a  noticeable  de- 
lay, Arafat  enters.  He  looks  as  if  a  pyra- 
mid has  fallen  on  him. 

"You  heard  what  the  prime  minister 
said."  Arafat  states.  "We  will  be  meeting 
again  here  in  Cairo  very  soon." 

Someone  asks  him  what  the  reaction 
in  the  Occupied  Territories  will  be  to 
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the  delay.  "Our  masses  support  peace," 
Arafat  replies  before  cutting  the  press 
conference  short:  "No  more  questions." 

"The  Cairo  Catastrophe."  That's 
what  Arafat's  own  negotiators  called 
this  disastrous  encounter  between  Ara- 
fat and  Rabin. 

What  went  wrong?  Who  was  to  blame9 
Israelis  were  divided  in  their  judgments, 
but  Palestinians  were  unanimous:  it  was 
Arafat's  fault.  "There  was  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  the  chairman's  behavior,"  one 
Palestinian  told  me.  "We  had  briefed  him 
very  thoroughly  on  the  correct  way  to 
deal  with  Rabin.  He  refused  to  listen." 

Later,  with  the  help  of  various  Palestin- 
ians and  Israelis,  I  pieced  together  what 
had  happened.  Following  the  normal 
diplomatic  pleasantries,  Arafat  and  Rabin 
disappeared  together  into  a  conference 
room.  Alone— communicating  with  each 
other  only  in  English- these  two  men 
somehow  hoped,  in  less  than  two  hours, 
to  pick  the  nits  out  of  all  the  disputes 
their  most  talented  negotiators  had  not  re- 
solved in  months  of  discussion. 


"It  was  a  superb  opportunity  to 
to  Rabin's  greatest  belief,"  one  Pale 
ian  told  me,  "that  peacemaking  is  e 
daily  about  moving  around  semic 
on  pieces  of  paper.  Had  Arafat  tak 
very  technical  approach  to  the  disp 
Rabin  would  have  been  charmed  anc 
could  have  made  a  lot  of  progress." 

Instead,  according  to  another  Pale 
ian,   "Arafat  subjected   Rabin  to  a 
minute   outpouring  about   the   suffe 
and  injustices  visited  upon  the  Palestii  ti 
people.  He  even  brought  up  Jerusal  i.  ■■ 
This  is  something  you  just  cannot  do  \ 
the  Israelis  at  this  stage." 

Rabin,  appalled  by  Arafat's  per   ■ 
mance,  proposed  they  meet  again     i,  ■ 
week  or  so.  Arafat,  stunned  his     Ml  ha' 
sionate  soliloquy  had  not  elic   Ik  to 
an  equally  emotional  bn  tk  on  or 
•;;.  through,  reluctantly  agn   , 

When       the       two      i 
emerged,  it  was  clear  thi 
had  not  gone  well.  "It' 
pity  we  hadn't  talked 
fore,"  Rabin  said  point 
ly.    "Had    I    known 
chairman  better  we  mi 
not  have  signed  the 
accords." 

"We    had    thought    i 
negotiations  would  begin  as  s 
as  they  came  out  of  the  room,"  s 
one  P.L.O.  official.  "We  had  been  w 
ing  for  hours  to  get  down  to  work." 

"It  was  Arafat's  greatest  sorewup,"  ; 
other  Palestinian  negotiator  told  n 
"No,"  he  added,  correcting  himself.  "I 
greatest  screwup  came  two  weeks  lat 
when  he  derailed  the  peace  process 
over  again." 

The  second  Rabin -Arafat  meeting  nt 
er  took  place,  because  subordinates  < 
both  sides  realized  it  was  too  risky 
bring  them  together  again  until  complej 
agreement  had  been  reached.  The  sui 
mitry  was  bumped  down  one  level,  to 
raeli  foreign  minister  Shimon  Peres  ai 
a  skilled  P.L.O.  diplomat  named  Ma 
moud  Abbas,  whom  Palestinians  call  At 
Mazzen.  The  lower  echelons  also  compr 
hended  what  both  Arafat  and  Rabin  lat> 
proved  they  simply  did  not  grasp:  tin 
was  running  out.  "We  maybe  have  tw 
weeks,"  one  negotiator  told  me.  "Aft< 
that.  God  knows  what  will  happen  in  tt 
Occupied  Territories." 

More  than  two  weeks  passed  befot 
Peres  flew  to  Cairo  to  meet  Abu  Mazzei 
but  the  Israeli  foreign  minister  arrive 
bearing  an  offer  it  seemed  the  Palestin 
ans  could  not  refuse.  Peres  had  spent  hU 
time  wringing  concessions  out  of  the  Is 
raeli  Cabinet,  bureaucracy,  and  military 
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'lied    to    placate    N  i 

ii   Mosi  ol  ihcse  were  symbolic    bul 

wa    \i,ii,ii\  obsession  with  symbolism 

had  driven  linn  In  veto  agiccmcnl  .1! 
igrccmcnt    I  Ik-  Isiaclis  look  .1  concil 
,  .ippio.ii.-h    Did  \asscr  waul  a  Palcs- 
iian  II. ig  I  K  1111'  at  the  bordei  crossm 
K  '  I  >id  the  PI  .O  chairman  want  a  lit- 
morc  land  around  Jericho'.'  I  inc 
•  After  nearly    three  days  ol   the   usual 
ding   give-and-take,    Peres   a\\o\    Abu 
lazzen  gave   a   lonit   press  conference. 
hey  were  almost  beside  themselves  with 
iliel  and  glee.  There  had  been,  in  addi- 
.m  to  a  host  of  tentative  agreements  on 
.-'Ctty  details,  "a  meeting  of  the  minds." 
But  one  mind  had  not  been  met. 
\1.1t.1t.  having  pledged  to  maintain  a 
ie  distance,  was  in  Khartoum,  in  the 
Ian.  on  one  ol'  his  constant  rounds  ol 
airborne  diplomacy    flying  back  to  Tunis 
-«:ite  that  night.  Arafat  directed  his  pilot  to 
.i;top   o\'\'   in    Cairo.    Summoned    to    the 
0  airport  for  a  three  \.\t.  rendezvous 
:  vilh  the  chairman,  the  Palestinian  nego- 
ators,  exhausted  and  euphoric,  expected 
1  tune  gold  stars  stuck  on  their  fore- 
heads. Instead,  they  were  treated  like  er- 
rant schoolboys. 

In  a  growing   number  ol'  Palestinian 
poinds,  a  horrible  suspicion  began  taking 
■mil  form:  was  their  own  leader  trying  to 
•J cuttle  these  negotiations,  the  Palestini- 
ans'  best   chance   to  get   back   some   of 
vhat  they  had  lost'.' 
I  he  questions  fed  the  escalating  ten- 
sions between  what  Palestinians  call  "the 
Himside"    Palestinians  inside  the  Occupied 
'.-' ferritones    and  "the  Outside,"  the  exile 
i  eadership  based  in  funis.  The  Inside  was 
'^eling  betrayed  by  their  chairman.  "He 
.Promised  us,"  one  leader  ol  Arafat's  own 
ifatah    organization    told    me    in    Gaza, 
:•  that  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  oi  Dc- 
eti(ember.  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  26 
"tyeais.  the  Israelis  would  be  off  our  backs 
!»lt  uas  like  December   13  was  our  birlh- 
™da\  and  we'd  been  promised  a  wonderful 
:>gifl    I  hen  your  birthday  comes,  and  in- 
"tsiead  ol'  a  sports  car.  you  get  a  beating  " 
By  this  point,  according  to  public-optn- 
lion    polls.    Inside   support    for   the   peace 
IBDcess  had  dropped  from  M  to  45  per- 
Jcent   On  the  Outside,  within   Xrafat's  own 
■  'administration,  conlidence  in  his  leadership 
'^ had  probably  fallen  even  lastei  and  liuthei 
(aught  between  the  unsatisfied  expec- 
tations ol  both    \ialal  .mo'  people  m  the 
'^Occupied    leriilories.  several  negotiators 

*  told  me  the  same  story    1  veiv   time  they 
submitted   what    thev    had    negotiated    to 

-the  leadership   in    funis,   someone  would 

•  contemptuously    ask    them.    "What    are 
these,    the    Isnuli    conditions?"     \t    the 


(  .1110  .mi  pi  >i  1    thai    ■'•  1  •    \m 

though   he   did   nol    u 

winds    He  I  lew  b.iO.  to   I  UJ1 

a  special  meeting  ol  the  P.L.O 
committee  in  thai  same  office  where  I 

had  met  with  him  Ranged  alone  that 
long  table,  with  \i .1l.1t  up  011  his  podium, 
it  unanimously,  "rejected"  the  proposal 

I  at. illy,  there  were  nol  even  a  lew  words 
Ol  pi. use  foi  Peres  and  Abu  Mazzeii  a\)A 
no  vague  prediction  ol  eventual  success 

I  hen.  without  sleeping  or  stopping  to 
reconsider,  Vrafal  flew  back  to  (  airo  to 
deliver  the  bad  news  and  complete  the 
second  Cairo  Catastrophe.  It  was  a  clas- 
sic example  of  Arafat's  inexhaustibility.  It 
was  also  his  most  stupendous  blunder  yet. 
At  a  stroke  he  crystallized  all  the  doubts 
about  his  leadership,  and  all  the  anger 
about  him  personally,  that  had  been 
mounting  for  months  both  Inside  and 
Outside. 

Even  worse,  he  pushed  Rabin  into  do- 
ing what  Rabin  and  most  Israelis  find  it 
natural  to  do  when  they  think  people  are 
being  unreasonable:  hang  tough.  Faced 
vv  ith  Arafat's  rejection  of  the  Israeli  con- 
cessions, the  prime  minister  decided  to 
suspend  negotiations  for  a  while  and  let 
Arafat  twist  in  the  wind.  "We  are  in  the 
position  of  strength.''  Rabin  announced. 
"Let  them  sweat." 

Arafat's  most  fateful  blunder  was  prod- 
ding Rabin  into  his  most  fateful  blunder. 
Rabin's  great  strength  is  also  his  great 
flaw:  he  adores  making  tough  decisions. 
He  was  at  his  best  when  he  made  the  dif- 
ficult decision  to  recognize  the  P.L.O.  But 
it  was  also  Rabin  who  decided  to  estab- 
lish the  first  Jewish  settlements  in  Gaza 
in  1975.  Later,  it  was  Defense  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  who  opted  for  the  policy 
of  "might,  force,  and  beatings"  to  deal 
with  the  intifada  which  radicalized  more 
Palestinians  than  Arafat's  hortatory  faxes 
from  Tunis  ever  did. 

And  it  was  Rabin's  tough  decision  to 
expel  more  than  400  Hamas  activists  to 
Lebanon  that  did  more  to  strengthen  the 
Islamic  fundamentalists  than  anything 
else  in  recent  memory.  Encamped  on  the 
Israeli  border,  the  deported  fundamen- 
talists granted  TV  interviews  and 
planned  future  activities  m  then  tents. 
"We  owe  our  unity  to  Rabin."  one 
Hamas  leader  in  (iaza  told  me  "Before 
he  expelled  us,  I  didn't  know  any  of  the 
llamas  leaders  on  the  West   Bank     I  hey 

didn't  know  anyone  in  Gaza  Now  we 
coordinate  everything." 

Following  Cairo  Catastrophe  fwo, 
Rabin  decided  to  make  anothei  difficult 

decision,  to  hang  tough  once  again  But, 
as    would    soon    become    evident.    Israel 
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ment  could  control  the  Jewish  settler 
ther    a  revelation  thai  would  plunge   I 
rael  into  one  ol  the  great  moral  and  ad- 
ministrative crises  o|  its  his- 

A  month  alter  the  second  <  I 

tastrophe,  negotiations  on  security 
issues  were  still  going  on  in  Taba. 
Egypt,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  I  nder  the 
cloudless  cobalt  sky  the  cold  blue-black 
waters  of  the  northernmost  prong  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  cut  through  the  stark, 
naked  mountains  of  the  Sinai  and 
bian  desert,  a  scimitar  of  blue.  This  ele- 
mental fusion  of  earth,  air.  and  water  is 
not  pretty— it  is  aching  ly  beautiful,  a 
beauty  so  indifferent  it  leaves  you 
speechless.  No  need  to  say:  How  small 
we  are.  how  meaningless  our  quarrels. 
how  stumbling  our  attempts  to  tran- 
scend them. 

Geographically  we're  in  Egypt.  But 
Taba  is  right  next  to  the  Israeli  resort  of 
Eilat.  Just  beyond  Eilat  is  the  port  of 
Aqaba.  which  is  in  Jordan:  just  beyond 
Aqaba,  Saudi  Arabia  begins.  From  Taba 
y  011  can  see  four  countries,  and  if  history 
and  people  had  less  of  a  penchant  for  di- 
viding up  the  world  vv  ith  guns  and  barbed 
w  ne.  this  could  be  a  fascinating  nexus.  In- 
stead there  are  Jews  who  have  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  Eilat.  and  Arabs  who  have 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  Aqaba.  without 
visiting  the  other  town,  just  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  because  if  anyone  tried  to 
cross  from  one  town  to  the  other  over  the 
barbed  wire  he  would  be  shot.  In  order  to 
get  back  to  their  homes  in  Jordan.  Pales- 
tinian negotiators  have  to  travel  seven 
hours  over  the  Sinai  Desert  to  Cairo,  and 
fly  from  there  to  Amman  -even  though 
you  can  almost  swim  to  Jordan  from 
here.  No  official  spokesman  will  ever  say 
anything  more  revealing  about  the  Middle 
I  .1st  conflict  than  this  view. 

In   the   iaba   Hilton,   the  latest   press 
conference  is  being  held  in  the  lobby, 
where  the  Israeli  and  Palestinian  officials 
are  outnumbered  by  the  German  tourists 
When  the  disco  music  is  turned  ofl 
the    press    conference    can    start,    the 
tourists  are  not  curious    It  simply   d 
not  occur  to  them  that  there  could  be 
some    connection    between    the    Middle 
I  ast  crisis  described  in  their  newspap 
and  this  interruption  in  their  music    \ 
Israeli  attending  the  press  ( 
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envious  of  the  German  tourists.  "They 
can  take  holidays  from  history,"  he  says. 
"We  haven't  reached  that  stage  yet." 

Later,  Nabil  Shaath,  a  multimillion- 
aire computer  entrepreneur  who  is  also 
the  chief  Palestinian  negotiator,  invites 
me  up  to  his  suite.  I  run  the  same 
questions  past  this  eminent  Palestinian 
that  I've  asked  many  other  Palestini- 
ans. He  answers  the  same  way  the  stone 
throwers  in  Gaza  do. 

"Would  it  be  fair  to  state,"  I  ask,  "that 
the  chief  reason  the  negotiations  have  not 
succeeded  so  far  is  President  Arafat?" 

"Yes,"  he  replies. 

"Would  it  be  accurate  to  report,"  I 
continue,  "that  every  time  so  far  you 
have  reached  an  agreement  President 
Arafat  has  prevented  it?" 

Shaath  inclines  his  head  deeply,  both 
in  assent  and  fatigue. 

"Has  Arafat  destroyed  the  peace 
process?" 

"Not  yet!"  he  laughs.  "Of  course,  he 
still  could  ruin  everything." 

His  good  humor  has  been  restored 
after  a  20 -hour  day,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  yet  another  trip  across  the 
desert  to  Cairo.  "When  people  get  an- 
gry at  our  chairman,"  he  says,  "they 
tend  to  forget  something.  They  forget 
he's  self-correcting." 

Two  days  later,  Arafat  flew  alone  to 
Davos,  Switzerland,  to  meet  Shi- 
mon Peres,  raising  fears  he  was  going 
to  derail  everything  again.  But  Arafat 
performed  superbly.  He  picked  up  the 
wreckage  of  the  peace  process  and  put 
it  back  on  the  track. 

This  was  partly  because,  temperamen- 
tally, Peres  and  Arafat  are  much  closer 
to  each  other  than  either  of  them  is  to 
Rabin.  A  Palestinian  who  has  had  the 
chance  to  observe  Peres  closely  many 
times  described  him  as  "egotistical,  vain. 
Convinced  he  is  a  great  man  and  deter- 
mined to  prove  it.  Acutely  aware  his  life 
is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  obsessed  with 
leaving  his  mark  on  history  before  it 
does.  In  sum,"  the  Palestinian  conclud- 
ed, "a  wonderful  peacemaker,  a  true 
hero  of  peace!  He  understands  peace  is 
about  people,  not  paper." 

Astute  Israelis  I  met  applied  many  of 
the  same  descriptions  to  Arafat.  But  the 
chief  reason  Davos  went  so  well  is  that 
Arafat,  too,  understood  time  was  running 
out.  Realizing  that  rapport  and  momen- 


tum had  to  be  re-established  quickly, 
Arafat  treated  a  delighted  Peres  to  an  ex- 
travagant display  of  classic  Arafat  charm. 
Whenever  there  was  a  TV  camera  in 
sight,  he  embraced  Peres;  he  held  his 
hand;  he  practically  fondled  him. 

In  Tunis  I  told  Arafat  I  found  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  holding  hands  with  Peres  even 
more  surreal  than  the  earlier  image  of 
him  shaking  hands  with  Rabin.  "Sure!" 
Arafat  agreed.  "That's  politics,  that's  why 
I  did  it.  What  is  it  you  say  in  English, 
media  is  the  message?" 

In  private,  Arafat  now  tried  to  make 
Peres  an  offer  the  Israelis  could  not 
refuse.  In  Arafat's  hotel  suite,  on  a  pad  of 
his  official  stationery,  he  started  fiddling 
with  one  of  his  felt-tip  pens,  drawing 
maps  of  the  Jericho  area.  Finally,  he 
thought  he  had  it,  an  outline  of  the  P.L.O. 
enclave  he  was  convinced  Peres  would  ac- 
cept. Later,  in  Tunis,  Arafat  gave  me  a 
copy  of  the  same  map  he'd  given  Peres.  I 
studied  it  closely.  No  doubt  an  expert  in 
the  political  cartography  of  the  West 
Bank  could  have  discerned  things  invisible 
to  me.  But  less  than  a  real  map,  it  seemed 
more  an  example  of  Abstract  Expression- 
ism—Yasser Arafat's  graphic  depiction  of 
his  eagerness,  at  last,  to  strike  a  deal. 

"What  was  the  Israeli  reaction  to  your 
map?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing!"  Arafat  answered.  "I  of- 
fered them  everything.  No  answer." 

Holding  hands  in  public  with  erstwhile 
enemies,  scribbling  proposals  on  the 
backs  of  envelopes— for  decades  this  has 
been  how  Arafat  has  kept  the  Palestinian 
cause  alive,  through  charm  and  improvi- 
sation. But  Arafat  was  right  when  he  told 
me  that  a  major  part  of  the  crisis  was 
that  he'd  never  dealt  with  Israelis  before. 
When  it  comes  to  war  and  peace,  Israelis 
such  as  Rabin  don't  want  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionism—they want  satellite  imagery. 
So,  in  the  sincere  pursuit  of  peace,  two 
different  illusions  of  the  way  to  make 
peace  kept  making  peace  impossible. 

There  was  another  illusion.  "The  Is- 
raelis believe  every  problem  can  be 
solved  before  it  arises,"  a  Palestinian  ne- 
gotiator named  General  Abdul  Razzak  al- 
Yahya  told  me  one  night  in  Cairo.  "They 
have  the  illusion  that  every  contingency 
can  be  worked  out  in  advance." 

Now  in  his  late  60s,  Yahya  is  old 
enough  to  remember  the  Palestine  de- 
stroyed when  Israel  was  created.  He 
had  no  delusions.  "As  for  my  old  home 
in  Haifa,"  he  told  me,  "let  them  keep 
it,  let  them  enjoy  it.  But  once  we  make 
peace,  I'd  like  to  look  at  the  view 
of  the  Mediterranean  again,  and  collect 
some   wildf lowers   in   the   mountains. 


I  would  like  to  visit  Israel  as  a  tou 
Then  he  said  something  that,  in  th 
er  light  of  the  Hebron  massacre,  see 
especially  wise:  "Nothing  is  going  to 
out  the  way  either  side  expects.  Ev 
thing  we  negotiate  will  be  the  preludj(to 
events  no  one  can  foresee." 

After  Davos,  the  two  illusions  stru 
compromise.  There  would  be  no  mor 
tempts  at  emotional  breakthroughs, 
quibbling  would  stop;  both  sides  w 
simply  hammer  out  the  agreements 
should  have  months  before.  "We're 
moving  together  in  the  right  directic 
said  Hassan  Asfour,  a  Palestinian  negc  . 
tor  who  had  played  a  key  role  in  the  C 
breakthrough  last  year. 

The  negotiators  were  still  moving 
the  right  direction  one  week  later— w 
the  Hebron  massacre  occurred. 


As  the  Israeli  military  convoy  rat 
down  the  rutted,  muddy  main  sti 
of  Khan  Yunis,  the  second-largest  to 
in  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  Palestinian  sch< 
boy  standing  next  to  me  undergoe: 
metamorphosis.  He  puts  down  his  scb 
bag  and  picks  up  a  stone. 

He  then  lets  fly  with  accuracy  a 
great  force.  The  stone  hits  its  target, 
screened  windshield  of  an  Israeli  je 
and  bounces  off.  The  boy,  a  softw; 
geek,  is  wearing  an  M.I.T  sweatshirt, 
cause  that's  the  American  univers 
where  he'd  like  to  study. 

It's  between  a  bang  and'  clack, 
sound  of  Palestinian  stones  hitting 
raeli  jeeps  you  hear  in  the  Occupied  T 
ritories— so  often  you  stop  noticing,  t 
way  you   stop  noticing  rain   in  plac   f 
where  it  rains  all  the  time— except  tl 
time  there's  gunfire,  crack!  The  Israi 
soldiers  have  fired  at  the  stone  throwe 
hitting  someone;  there's  a  glimpse 
spurting  blood.  Everyone  scatters,  sev< 
al  people  carrying  the  limp  human  fori 
The  schoolboy  picks  up  his  books  ai 
walks  into  a  video  shop. 

Inside,  while  he  scans  the  martu 
arts  section,  I  ask  the  Palestinian  st 
dent  some  questions,  including  what  1 
thinks  of  Arafat. 

"Arafat?"  he  asks.  Before  answenn 
he  leads  me  out  of  the  store,  across 
street,  where  some  garbage  is  piled 
against  a  wall  covered  with  graffiti  lau 
ing  Arafat,  welcoming  him  home.  But 
graffiti  is  faded  now  and  stained  by  urin 
Only  now  does  the  boy  provide  his 
swer.  He  spits— directing  this  projecti 
with  the  same  force  and  accuracy  wi 
which  he  threw  the  stone. 

"Had  the  Israeli  withdrawal  begun, 
promised,  last  December  13,"  a  forei 
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i  worker  tells  mc,  "and  then  Arafat  had 

.  ,mc  here,  there  would  have  been  an  ex- 
,   ision  ol  \o\  "  Now  people  all  over  the 
icupied    territories  are  worried  about 
other  kind  ol"  explosion 

,  "I  guess  Arafat  could  come  to  Gaza," 

,,  e  of  Arafat's  own  supporters  told  me, 

ut  to  guarantee  his  personal  security  he 

,   mlcl  have  to  come  in  m  Israeli  hcli- 

gjpter  and  he  escorted  In  Israeli  troops" 

id  another   P.L.O.  official.   "Maybe  it 

,   II  be  safe  for  the  chairman  to  come 

re  in  three  or  four  years." 

"When  the  Israelis  pull  out,"  an  Arafat 

presentative  said,  "we  don't  want  a  sec- 

.  id  occupation.  by   Arafat  and 

;\s  m    funis.  We  want  to 

*;a  real  democracy,  like  Israel. 

v>t  another  Arab  dictatorship." 

Lake    Israel'    As    I    talked   to 

llcstmiaiis  in   the  Gaza  Strip. 

X  West  Bank,  and  East  Jerusa- 
.  m  I  couldn't  decide  which  was 
,:ore    astonishing:    that    Arafat 

Xild  have  lost  the  support  of  so 

,iany  Palestinians  so  quickly  or 
jat  so  mam  ol'  them  dreamed 
...fa  country  "like  Israel." 

Israel,  in  fact,  provides  one 
if  two  sharply  contrasting  mod- 
ilk  for  a  resurrected  Palestine. 

'he  other  model  is  Islamic  fun- 

amentalism  Religiously  and  in 
,0any  other  ways,  the  Palestini- 
ans are  one  o\'  the'  most  tolerant 
l<oples  of  the  Middle  East.  Not 
_  ne  in  20  really   w  ishes  to  live 

Idei  an  Islamic  theocracy  but  this  has 
.«0l  stopped  Palestinians  from  appreciat- 
jpg  that  Islamic  fundamentalists,  like  Is- 
.aelis.   have   virtues  as  well   as  defects. 

They're    honest;    they're   sincere.     I  hev 

uflci  alongside  the  people."  a  Christian 
■estinian  on  the  West  Bank  told  me. 

'In  university  and  professional  elections. 

nam  Christians  vote  for  them,  because 

hev  tiuiv  represent  the  people's  frustra- 

lolls 

lii  Gaza  I  attended  a  human-rights 
Inference  at  the  local  Y.M.C.A  Ihe 
opic   was   Palestinian    not    Israeli   vio- 

ence  "We  must  purge  ourselves  ol  the 
.lotion  violence  is  an  acceptable  political 

tool."  one  speakei  said     11  we  wind  up 

pressing  our  own  people  alter  the  Is- 
raelis leave,  we  will  sinipiv  be  continuing 
the  occupation  by  other  means." 

Palestinians  in  the  Occupied  territories 
are  deeply  concerned  about  "the  intifada 


ration     the  boy  1    now   men    who 
i.aiiie  i>\  age  throwing  1 11  teli 

soldiers  n  is  these  young  men  who  will 
form  thi  P  tlestinian  police  fo 

that  will  replace  the  Israeli  soldi         Fo 

them,"  one  ( ia/a  activist  told  me,  "a  man 
in  uniform  is  someone  who  breaks  bones 
and  shoots  at   unarmed  civilians    When 

thev  put  on  uniforms,  will  they  ad  like 

the  Israelis  have'" 

Many  Israelis  more  or  less  hope  so 
Just  before  the  Hebron  massacre.  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  said  something  that  reflect- 
ed the  lingering  Israeli  belief  that,  even  af- 
ter thev  leave,  the  only  way  to  govern 
Palestinians  will  be  bv  force.  Asked  about 

Xraiat's  evident  inability  to  control  events 
111  the  Occupied  Territories,  Rabin  replied. 

Among  the  Arab  peoples,  there  is  no 
democracy.   It's  either  totalitarian  or  au- 


"We  had 

briefed  Arafat  on  the 
correct  way 

to  deal  with  Rabin. 

He  refused  to 

listen. 


11 


thoritarian  regimes.  .  .  .  Therefore,  don't 
[compare]  his  capability  at  the  present, 
while  he  is  m  Tunisia,  to  his  capability 
once,  in  an  orderly  way,  we  transfer  to  him 
and  to  his  people  all  the  authority  on  the 
Gaza  Strip  .  .  .  and  Jericho." 

\mnon  Rubinstein,  one  of  the  doves 
in  Rabin's  Cabinet,  puts  it  this  way:  "We 
want  the  P.L.O.  to  police  the  Gaza  Strip. 
I  pray  thev  can  do  it." 


^Y 


"oil  like  Israel'" 

Mv  Palestinian  friend  was  taken 
aback  at  what  I'd  just  said.  The  Hebron 
massacre  had  confirmed  his  worst  night- 
mare that  the  killing  would  never  stop. 
HO  matter  what  agreements  the  P.L.O. 
made  with  Israel 

I'd  spent  a  month  in  Israel,  and  I  told 
him  that  tins  time  I'd  found  Israel  more 
likable  than  ever  before  'Most  Israelis 
lust   want   to  live   normal   lives."    I   said 


More    hi. 1  more  ol   them  ui 
i  normal  lives  until 
too  Ye  •  1  enjo 
\i .  1  now  pai  t  of  tl     P 

1 1  ri i.i n    111lellech1.il    elite    th  the 

years    has    had    a  nfluenCC 

P.L.O    policy     But   when  we   first   met. 

nearly  2>  years  ago,  he  was  a  student  at 
Oxford  \'  that  time  I  thought  all 
Palestinians  were  terrorists  But  the  first 
tew  I  met  in  England  argued  for  peace- 
ful coexistence  with  Israel  far  from 
hating  Jews,  they  identified  with  the  ex- 
perience that  led  to  Israel's  creation 

"I  thought  you  were  Jewish."  I 
replied  to  the  first  person  who  told  me 
he  was  Palestinian 

"That's  because  I'm  a  member  of  the 
Palestinian  diaspora."  he  said. 

The  parallel  between  the  Palestinian 
quest  for  a  homeland  and  the 
Jews'  own  struggle  to  establish 
Israel,  while  not  exact,  is  strik- 
ing. After  the  wars  of  1948  and 
1967.  many  Palestinian  exiles 
found  themselves  in  ghettos- 
refugee  camps  that,  in  some 
cases,  became  death  camps.  Oth- 
ers of  the  Palestinian  diaspora, 
such  as  my  friend,  became  mem- 
bers of  a  cultured,  affluent,  and 
far-flung  elite.  But  whether  they 
thrived  or  suffered,  almost  every- 
where the  Palestinians  went,  es- 
pecially in  the  Arab  countries, 
they  were  persecuted,  convincing 
them  they  would  never  know 
real  security  until  they  estab- 
lished a  homeland  of  their  own. 

The  parallels  keep  deepen- 
ing. A  month  after  Arafat's 
forces  were  driven  from  Leb- 
anon in  1982.  more  than  a  thousand 
Palestinian  refugees  were  murdered  in 
the  Beirut  refugee  camps  of  Sabra  and 
Shatila  by  Lebanese  Christian  militia- 
men allied  with  Israeli  forces— twin 
massacres  Palestinians  called  "our 
Masada."  Today,  pro -Palestinian  politi- 
cal and  fund-raising  organizations  in 
the  United  Stales  are  modeled  on 
vii'vt  .  the  Israeli  lobby,  and  the  I  fin- 
ed Jewish  Appeal  Many  Palestinians 
compare  Palestinian  terrorists  to  mem- 
bers ol  lrgun  and  the  Stem  gang,  such 
as  former  Israeli  prime  minister-  Me- 
nachem  Begin  and  Yitzhak  Shamir,  who 
resorted  to  terrorism  m  the  struggle  to 
found  Israel  today,  as  the  P.L.O 
riven  by  disputes,  like  the  World 
Zionist  Organization  before  it.  some 
Palestinian  critics  ol  Yassei  V.ifat 
compare  him  to  David  Ben-Ciunon 
who  was  far  more  successful  in  lead- 
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ing  his  people  in  the  struggle  to  estab- 
lish the  state  of  Israel  than  he  was  in 
governing  it  afterward. 

For  decades  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
had  something  else  in  common:  adamant 
rejection  of  the  rights— indeed,  the  reali- 
ty—of each  other.  But  this  has  changed 
dramatically.  People  on  both  sides  have 
laid    the    foundations    in    their    minds. 


hearts,  and  daily  lives  for  a  peaceful  fu- 
ture. I  saw  this  everywhere  I  went  in  Is- 
rael. More  than  what  politicians  and  ex- 
perts said  in  interviews,  the  incidents  of 
everyday  life  revealed  how  much,  and 
how  fast,  Israel  has  changed. 

One  afternoon  on  the  freeway  between 
Tel  Aviv  and  Herzliyya,  the  elite  Israeli 
beach  resort,  traffic  slows,  then  coagu- 
lates into  gridlock.  Mired  in  this  traffic 
jam,  along  with  all  the  Israelis  with  yel- 
low license  plates  on  their  cars,  fs  a  Pales- 
tinian driving  an  old  station  wagon  with 
the  white  plates  that  show  he's  from  the 
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Occupied  Territories.  Not  that  you  1 
to  look  at  his  license  plates.  His  car  ijl 
tooned  with  Palestinian  symbols:  d«ls 
on  the  windows,  a  fringed  Palestuln 
flag  dangling  from  the  rearview  mirnj 

Not  very  long  ago,  this  man  w 
have  been  stopped  by  the  police  an 
rested.  Instead,  in  the  middle  of 
traffic,  something  revelatory  hap 
nothing.  Israeli  motorists  who 
would  have  been  outraged  at  su 
spectacle  take  no  more  notice  of 
Palestinian  and  his  decals  than  he 
of  their  i  V  Israel  bumper  stickers 
the  traffic  waits  to  move,  the  eyes  o 
Israeli  driver  and  the  Palestinian  dr 
meet.  There's  no  hostility  in  their 
contact.  No  gleam  of  brotherly  lov 
ther.  They're  just  two  guys  stuck  in 
fie.  They  exchange  rueful  shrugs. 

In  Jaffa,  the  old  Arab  city  next  to 
Aviv,  an  Israeli  friend  tells  me  to 
him  in  front  of  a  Palestinian  bake 
"The    best    bread    in    Israel,"    he    s 
"Everyone  goes  there."  After  showing 
the   Jaffa   flea   market,   he   decides 
should  have  lunch  at  a  fish  place. 
there's  a  problem.  He's  parked  his 
next  to  the  Jaffa  mosque,  and  when 
get    back    to    the    mosque,    his    car 
hemmed   in  by   Palestinian   cars,   m 
with   Gaza   plates.   There's   no   way 
move  it.  This  is  because  it's  Friday, 
Muslim  day  of  prayer.  "We'll  just  havi 
wait  until  they  finish  praying,"  he  s 
with  a  shrug.  This  man  is  about  as  far 
the  right  within  the  Israeli  political  sp 
trum  as  you  can  get;  he's  against  the 
ation  of  a  Palestinian  state  under  any 
cumstances.  Yet,  in  his  daily  life,  he  lo| 
ago  accepted  the  fact  that,  here  in 
heart  of  Israel,   there  are   Palestinia 
there  always  will  be,  and  among  their 
sic  rights  is  the  right  to  pray. 

It's  important  not  to  idealize  the  livi 
arrangements  Israelis  and  Palestinial 
have  worked  out  together.  Most  non-Je 


ifeHeb 


in  A 
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in  Israel  consider  themselves  second-cls  *?« 


citizens;    the    typical    Israel i-Palestini; 
modus  vivendi  is  one  of  indifference.  Y 
I  met  many  Palestinians  who  discuss* 
the  various  strata  among  Israelis  far  mo    ate 
subtly  than  I  could.  "Many  of  these  S(    l( 
tiers  who  kill  us,"  one  devout  Musli 
told  me,  "do  not  believe  in  God.  That 
why  they  commit  these  evil  acts."  He  ge 
tured  to  a  passing  Hasid  wearing  tl 
black  hat  and  earlocks  and  said,  "Th 
man  looks  strange  to  you  because  yoi 
too,  are  an  unbeliever.  But  he  and  I  wo 
ship  the  same  God." 

Israel  and  the  Occupied  Territories  tc 
gether  are  so  small  that  there's  simply  n 
way  for  Israelis  and  Palestinians  to  liv 
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ilhoui  then   w  iic-.  constantly   cm  ..up.' 

ritlio,   Yassci    Aial'al  s   putative   head 

Jiartcrs  on  the  West  Bank,  has  the  same 

phone   area   code   as    Puine    Mmistei 

it/hak     Kabin\    office     in     Jerusalem. 

is  p. 111  nl  the  same  electric  grid  as 

:l    \viv.    Palestinian    I  V   w  ill   reach  al- 

ost  every  home  in  Israel,  as  Jordanian 

'heady  does 

,  One  night  in  Bethlehem,  which  is  in  the 

ipied  lerntones  but  just  over  the  hill 

the  Jewish  suburbs  of  Jerusalem.  I 

h  the  Hebrew  news  on  Jordanian  tele- 

i.  then   the    \rabic  news  on   Israeli 

\    Jordanian  TV  runs  an  interview  with 

h  foreign  minister  Peres,  and  the  Is- 

station  broadcasts  an    \rafat   press 

■rence    both  unthinkable  in  the  past. 

Then  1  tune  in  to  Tel  Aviv's  go  at  Sat- 

rduy  Sight  Live    Besides   the   stand-up 

jonncs  and  rock  musicians,  this  program 

,.  as  a  special  guest:  Leah  Rabin,  w  ife  o\ 

une  minister. 

"Will  there  be  peace  with  the  Pales- 

iis?"   asks   the   host,   who   is   young 

f<nough  to  be  her  grandson. 

" liishullali."  Mrs.  Rabin  replies  in  Ara- 
'dic.  "God  willing."  The  audience  is  nei- 
(her  astounded  nor  appalled  that  the  wife 
)f  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  state  should 
.feply  m  Arabic.  They,  just  give  her  a 
.  varm  round  of  applause. 

Words.  nearly  as  much  as  wars,  mea- 
l«ure    the   enmity    o(  peoples.    In    1989, 
\ralat  startled  Israelis,  and  Palestinians. 
,  3>  going  on  TV  on  the  Jewish  New  Year 
find    wishing    Israelis    well    in    Hebrew. 
(Most  Israelis  dismissed  the  gesture  as  a 
jpynical     ploy;     many     Palestinians     de- 
nounced it  as  a  sellout.  But  words  have  a 
v\a\  of  changing  people  without  their  ful- 
ly   realizing    it    until    leaders    have    the 
Courage   to   proclaim   what    their   people 
ha\e  already  accepted  within  themselves, 
In  January   1993,  Yitzhak  Rabin's  gov- 
ernment decnmmali/ed  contacts  with  the 
'P.L.O.,  an  extraordinary   act  o\'  political 
courage  that  cut  the  Ciordian  knot.  With- 
in a  few   months  there  they  were.  Rabin 
anil  Peres  and  Arafat,  smiling  And  shak- 
ing hands  on  the  White  House  lawn    I  01 
(decades  Arafat  had  been  Israel's  Public 
Enemy   Numbei  One    Now   Israelis  were 
being  told  by  then  own  government  that, 
if  all  went  according  to  plan,  m  JUS1  three 
months  Yasser    \ralat  himself  would  be 
setting  up  a  PI  o  administration  in  Jen- 
elm,  .i  25-minute  drive  from  the  Western 
Wall  in  Jerusalem 

Along    with    victors    in    the    Six-Day 

War  and  Sadat's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  this 

was  the  most  stupendous,  and  sudden, 
transformation  o\  the  Israeli  political, 
strategic,  and  psychological  landscape 


suae  independence    Bui  from 

rael  to  the  othei   the  da  .  ifi 
nisi  like  the  U.iy  before    I  he  vast  majoi 
it)   <>i   Israelis  reacted  as  Palestini 

did  w  ith  hope  oi  ,M  least  w  ith  accep 
lance    "Its  amazing,'  a  membei  ol  the 

Rabin   (  abinet   told   Die     "I    walk   down 

the  stieet  and  heai    lews  referring 

him  as  \h  \iaiat  I  he  whole  land- 
scape had  changed    but  the  earth  did 

not  so  much  as  tremble.  Instead.  Is- 
raelis, like  Palestinians,  sat  back, 
watched,  and  waited  tor  the  miraculous 
Oslo-Washington  timetable  to  unfold 
before  their  very  eyes.  As  one  young  Is- 
raeli put  it,  "Are  we  so  weak  that  let- 
ting Arafat  come  to  Jericho  will  give 
tis  a  nervous  breakdown'.'" 

Of  course,  all  this  was  before  the 
peacemakers  squandered  the  momentum: 
all  this  was  before  the  Hebron  massacre. 

The  massacre  forced  everyone  to  ask 
the  question  neither  side  had  seriously  ex- 
amined: Why  is  it  that  Palestinians  and 
Jews  act  totally  differently  in  the  Occu- 
pied Territories  than  they  do  anywhere 
eUe.'  Gangs  of  Palestinian  youngsters 
don't  stone  cars  in  Jordan  or  Lebanon. 
even  if  they  live  in  refugee  camps.  And 
nowhere  else  do  Jews  walk  out  of  their 
houses  every  day  carrying  assault  rifles, 
ready  to  use  them.  But  when  you  leave  Is- 
rael and  enter  the  Occupied  Territories, 
you  enter  a  world  where  the  civilized 
norms  do  not  prevail. 

1  say  "leave  Israel"  deliberately.  Ac- 
cording to  international  law.  U.N.  reso- 
lutions, and  Israeli  law.  the  Occupied  Ter- 
ritories have  never  been  a  part  of  Israel. 
Israel  has  never  annexed  the  Occupied 
Territories,  the  way  it  annexed  Last 
Jerusalem  and  the  Golan  Heights.  It  has 
never  applied  Israeli  law  there.  Above  all. 
it  never  extended  Israeli  democracy  there 

And  this  is  the  answer  that  even  the  Is- 
raeli government  could  not  deny  any 
longer.  Whether  the  Occupied  Territories 
someday  become  an  independent  Slate  of 
Palestine  or  remain  forever  under  the 
military  occupation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
no  one  living  there  will  be  secure  as  long 
as  there  is  a  double  standard  of  justice. 
I  mil  all  the  terrorists.  Palestinian  and 
Jewish  alike,  are  disarmed  and  compelled 
to  live  under  the  same  rule  of  law.  it 
won't  matter  which  flag  flies  real  sover- 
eignty will  lie  with  the  political,  ideologi- 
cal, and  religious  criminals 


<•  \Y  A'    must    lace    tragedy    with    high 
W  spirits  a\k\  not  let  this  awful  mas- 
sacre defeat  us1" 

\  i  ot.it  presses  the  mute  button  on 
the  remote  control;  at  the  fai  ^fid  ol 


his  office   <  nn  falls  til 

we  i 

It     but  a 
that   everyone   eUe    is   pev 

simistic,  he's  sanguine  H  iust- 

ed  after  nearly  three  weeks  ol  nonstop 
work  Periodically  he  rubs  his  eyes  and 
massages  the  back  of  his  neck  At  one 
point  he  stands  up  suddenly  and  I  think 
he's  ending  the  interview  "No.  no."  he 
says  Keep  asking  questions,  but  I  must 
Stretch  my  back  " 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  is  in  Washing- 
ton, meeting  with  President  Clinton.  The 
United  Nations  is  about  to  vote  on  the 
resolution  concerning  human  security  in 
the  Occupied  Territories  that  Arafat  de- 
manded weeks  ago.  Once  again.  Arafat  is 
at  the  center  of  the  diplomatic  storm. 

"Why  are  you  so  calm.'"  I  ask  Arafat. 

"I'm  used  to  facing  troubles."  he  an- 
swers. "It  is  one  of  my  character  traits.  I 
face  crises  without  getting  upset,  but 
with    what's  the  word  in  English?-guts." 

I  ask  him  what  his  conditions  are  for 
resuming  the  peace  talks. 

"Not  my  personal  conditions."  he 
stresses.  "Objective  conditions,  neces- 
to  make  real  peace  on  the  ground,  be- 
tween people,  not  just  on  paper."  He 
ticks  them  off:  an  international  or  I  N 
presence,  as  agreed  in  Oslo  and  Washing- 
ton, to  monitor  security  measures:  "con- 
fiscation of  the  weapons  of  the  armed  set- 
tlers with  the  aim  of  preventing  further 
bloodshed'"  The  third  condition:  "The 
few  fanatic  settlers  living  in  the  center  of 
Hebron  should  go  live  in  another  Jewish 
settlement.  We  are  not  demanding  they 
leave  the  Occupied  Territories.  They  can 
move  to  Kiryat  Arba.  just  outside  He- 
bron. I  propose  this  as  a  simple  security 
measure,  necessary  to  protect  lives  on 
both  sides.  We  want  Jews.  Christians,  and 
Muslims  to  live  peacefully  in  our  territo- 
ries just  as  they  do  in  Israel.  We  say:  Wel- 
come everyone'  But  no  guns." 

To  these  three  conditions  he  tacks 
on  the  "suggestion"  that  "Hebron,  as 
well  as  Gaza  and  Jericho,  should  be 
patrolled  by  our  Palestinian  police 
force  This  will  help  restore  faith  in  the 
peace  process  And."  he  adds  candidly. 
"strengthen  my  hand." 

1  his  remark  opens  the  way  to  the  ma- 
joi question  that  has  shaped  the  pe 
process  so  far:  C  an  talented,  well-mean- 
ing, and  flawed  leaders  like  \  and 
Rabin  learn  from  the  criticism  o\'  their 
own  people  and  from  their  own  mis- 
takes' 

"( rod  bless  the  man  who  criticizes  me." 
\rafat  replies     (  ontinued  oi 
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A  drawing  of 
Sir  Harold  Acton  that 
appeared  in  the 
magazine  Isis  depicts 
the  uniform  he  devise 
for  himself  at  Oxford. 
The  pants  became 
known  as 
"Oxford  bags." 
Left,  Acton  in  1949 
photographed  by 
Cecil  Beaton. 
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I  he  wealth  of  Sir  Harold  Acton, 
I  who  died  in  February  at  89, 
I  came  mainly  from  his  Ameri- 
can mother,  but  on  his  father's  side 
he  was  a  descendant  of  a  dynasty  of 
Neapolitan  statesmen,  and  he  was 
born  where  he  died,  at  La  Pietra,  his 
magnificent  Florentine  villa.  Educat- 
ed at  Oxford  in  the  1920s,  he  was  the 
undisputed  king  of  the  aesthetes;  his 
college  friend  Evelyn  Waugh  based  a 
type  of  character  on  him  in  his  nov- 
els which  he  called  the  "aesthetic 
bugger."  In  the  30s  he  lived  in 
Peking,  where  he  adopted  Chinese 
dress  and  smoked  opium,  and  then  in 
the  40s  he  settled  at  La  Pietra  to 
reign  amid  his  art  treasures  and  to 
write  books,  including  Memoirs  of  an 
Aesthete.  There  he  received  visitors 
with  elaborate  formality,  beguiling 
them  with  his  memories.  He  had 
wanted  to  leave  La  Pietra  to  his  old 
Oxford  college,  but  Christ  Church 
was  too  poor  or  parsimonious  to  take 
it  on,  so  he  turned  instead  to  N.Y.U. 
And  if  students  strolling  their  new 
57-acre  Florence  campus  should  en- 
counter an  immaculate  old  gentle- 
man with  a  raised  hat,  bowing  his 
head,  they  will  know  that  they  have 
seen  Sir  Harold's  ghost. 

—ALEXANDER  CHANCE 


Sir  Harold  Acton 
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'ftiw  'ontimial  from  /Hive  /Av  "I  hal  is  one 
iort  r  oui  famous  sav  ings  in  Vrabit  going 
"  ick  lo  the  second  caliph,  Omai 
alesliman  democrac}  is  one  o\  mv 
lields  It  is  necessar}  lhal  people  crit- 
"^  :ize  me." 

'>      '"But  when  you  see  Palestinians  burn- 
lg  you  in  effig} 
"Lies!"  he  snaps 
"I  saw  it  on  I  \ 
\   provocation!"   lie   savs.    "Done   bv 
un    Arab    intelligence    services   who 
am  to  prevent  peace." 
"Syria?"  1  ask.  "Iraq?" 
Arafat  waves  away    my    words    "Next 
lUestion?" 

\h  Chairman,  lately  ['ye  been  think- 
ig  about  vou  and  Abraham,  the  Jewish 
J    irophet." 

"Abraham  was  everybody's  prophet,"  he 
ays   "  Abraham  was  the  father  o(  us  all." 
"Anyway,    Abraham    led    his    people 
>    icross  the  desert." 

rYou've  forgotten  your  Bible  lessons!" 
■  \rafat  wags  his  index  finger  at  me. 
'Moses  led  his  people  across  the  desert." 
"O.K.,  you're  right.  But  my  point  is 
hat  while  Moses  led  his  people  across  the 
iesert  he  never  made  it  to  the  promised 
and  himself.  He  saw  it,  but  he  never  got 
here  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  going  to 
wind  up  like  Moses?" 

"Wrong  again'"  Arafat  savs.  smiling 
indulgently.    "Moses  did  get   to   Pales- 
tine once.  He  got  married  there.  It  was 
onlv   when  he  got  back   to   Egypt   and 
Started  leading  his  people  that  all  his 
troubles  began." 
"Jusi  like  you  got  married?" 
Vrafat  is  extremely  sensitive  about  his 
private  life,  parti}   no  doubt  because  his 
decision   to  lake  a  wife,  so  late  in  life. 
Compromised   his   legendary    status  as   a 
leader  "married  to  the  revolution,"  totally 
dedicated  to  the  Palestinian  cause  at  the 
expense   o\    am    personal   consideration. 
■'He's  been  known  to  terminate  interviews 

■bnpK  because  the  SUDJeCl  was  raised 
But  this  time  he  keeps  smiling,  relaxed. 
"Yes."  he  savs,  "1  got  married"   I  hen  he 


I  iphoi      i  li 
problem  wa  ■  thai  I 

to  do  the  right  thing   So  the)  revolted 
But  out  people  understand  what  is  hap 
pening  Out  people  are  itrongei  than 
leadei    me  01  anytx 

l  ook  at  the  I  V,"  he  says  suddenly. 
He's  been  keeping  his  eye  on  the  televi- 
sion screen,  which  is  behind  mv  back 
the  screen  are  Yitzhak  Rabin  and  Bill 
Clinton  Arafat  doesn't  bother  to  turn  up 
the  sound. 

"What  do  you  suppose  they'll  be  talk- 
ing about  in  private?"  I  ask 

"Oh.  \li  Rabin  will  be  up  to  his 
usual  maneuvers,"  Arafat  savs.  "How 
that  man  loves  to  maneuver'  But  now 
the  time  has  come  lo  stop  maneuvering 
.\nd  make  real  peace." 

It's  no  secret  that  Rabin  and  Arafat 
unlike  Peres  and  Arafat    dislike  each  oth- 
er. But.  as  Rabin  himself  has  said  many 
times,  you  don"t  make  peace  with  friends. 

"Rabin."  Arafat  savs.  '"wants  to  live  in 
peace  but  he  doesn't  want  to  make  peace. 
We  want  to  live  in  peace  too.  but  we 
can't  do  that  until  peace  is  made— creat- 
ed, wouldn't  that  be  the  better  word'.'  He- 
bron showed  that." 

"Your  own  Palestinian  critics  now  say 
peace  is  impossible  with  the  Israelis." 

"Wrong!"  Arafat  says  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice  he  told  me  I  was  wrong 
about  Abraham.  "Look  at  the  Germans 
and  the  French.  No  one  can  tell  me  that 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  are  inferior  to 
them.  We  can  turn  haired  into  a  better 
life  together  too." 

He  looks  at  the  flickering  image  of 
Clinton.  "After  we  all  met  in  Washing- 
ton." he  savs.  "the  United  States  heaped 
rewards  on  Israel  for  trying  to  make 
peace.  We  Palestinians  want  a  reward 
too.  We  want  arrangements  that  will  pro- 
tect us  from  being  killed." 

"Don't  you  ever  wish  you  could  es- 
cape all  this'.'"  1  ask.  "Don't  you  wish 
sometimes  you  could  just  become  a  nor- 
mal human  being'.'" 

"No."  Arafat  answers.  "This  is  my 
destiny  No  one  caw  escape  his  destiny. 
My  only  wish  is  to  be  beside  my  peo- 
ple, to  share  their  sufferings  and  help 
as  best  I  can 

"Those  people  m   Hebron  proved  we 


I'  I 

li  bi 

Nom   we  mi  i  ||   ; 
die  in  vain    I  mUSl   :  I  ' 

ird    the    I  on    the    I 

sere  must   prove  it    Y 

how  little  powei  I  have,  m  comp 
Rabin  and  (  I  in  ton    Now  it  is  up  to  them 
to  do  the  righl   thing    I  have  done  all  I 
can  during  these  terrible  weeks  to  keep 
the  possibility  <>t  peace  alive." 

One  <>l  the  great  sacrifices  Arafat 
has  made  is  his  own  popularity.  As  one 
Palestinian  tells  me  in  Tunis.  "All  he 
has  to  do  to  make  himself  a  hero  again 
is  make  one  ranting  speech  denounc- 
ing the  Israelis  and  the  Americans  and 
exhorting  every  Palestinian  to  lake  a 
Jewish  eye  for  ever}  Palestinian  eye. 
Ihis."'  he  added,  "the  chairman  will 
not  so  much  as  consider." 

The  last  time  I  met  him  in  this  office 
Arafat  doubted  he  would  make  it  to  Jeri- 
cho. Now  I  point  lo  the  big  photomural 
of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  behind  his 
desk.  There's  no  need  to  verbalize  the 
question. 

""For  sure!"  he  answers.  "Sooner  or  lat- 
er. I  am  going  to  pray  in  that  holy 
mosque.  I  know  it  for  sure. 

"That  time  we  crashed  in  the  desert." 
he  explains,  "two  visions  flashed  before 
my  eyes  before  I  lost  consciousness.  One 
was  that  golden  Dome  in  Jerusalem." 

The  other.' 

Arafat  points  to  a  poster  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  It  shows  many  of  the 
co-founders  of  al-Fatah  and  the  P.L.O.. 
all  dead  now  some  killed  by  Israelis. 
others  by  various  Palestinians  and  Arabs. 
"I  saw  their  faces  too  as  the  plane 
crashed,"  Arafat  says.  "So  I  knew:  I  will 
survive  this  crash.  I  will  live  to  redeem 
the  sacrifices  of  all  our  martyrs.  I  will 
continue  on  this  march  with  my  people 
until  we  pray  in  Jerusalem." 

"Mr.  Chairman."  I  ask.  "what's  the 
end  of  my  story?  \ie  the  peace  talks  go- 
ing to  be  resumed.'" 

"Suck  around."  savs  Vissc:  \rafat. 
"I  have  great  expectations.  But  Mr.  Ra- 
bin and  Bill  Clinton  have  destinies  too. 
\nvvvav.  please  explain  this  to  your 
readers;  m  mv  line  of  work,  you  never 
stop,  and  you  never  give  up  hope." 
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Planetarium 


By  MICHAEL  LUTIN 


TAURUS 


April  20-May  20 


Thanks  to  Venus,  on  the  surface  you  may  appear  quite  sane.  Underneath 
forget  it.  If  you  took  your  rage  and  confusion  to  the  limit,  the  police 
would  probably  have  to  be  called  in.  But  unless  you're  a  Tibetan  monk, 
leaping  into  the  void  could  be  dangerous  now.  The  moon's  south  node  in 
Taurus,  which  will  last  for  another  year,  is  partially  responsible  for  your 
wackiness.  On  top  of  that,  the  new  moon  and  Mars  in  your  12th  house 
in  mid-April  could  send  you  into  orbit  for  weeks— good  news  only  if  you 
are  an  astronaut.  So  rediscover  God  or  stay  in  therapy  -  or  both. 
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SCORPIO     \1Vf    October  24-November  21 

Nobody  had  to  tell  a  great  artist  like  Michelangelo  to  put  a  little  red 
a  little  blue  there,  round  off  the  arm  or  square  off  the  chin.  But 
Michelangelo,  after  his  death,  came  under  censorship,  when  the  aulhoj 
barged  into  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  ordered  that  draperies  be  frescoed 
the  private  parts.  Geniuses  like  you  have  an  instinct  for  purifying 
creative  urges.  But  take  a  hint  from  Michelangelo  and  clean  up  yourl 
Make  a  ferocious  attempt  to  work  hard,  and  remember  that  proving] 
are  a  genius  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  use  your  teeth. 


GEMINI    *\   May  21-June  21 

It  would  be  more  fun  to  stick  your  head  in  a  bucket  of  Krazv  Glue  than 
he  smothered  under  rules  made  over  martinis  and  cappuccinos  bv  a  bunch 
of  stuck-up  executives.  When  you  look  at  it  astrological ly,  with  Saturn  in 
your  10th  house,  some  big  decisions  governing  your  fate  are  probublv  go- 
ing to  be  fueled  as  much  by  alcohol  and  caffeine  as  by  good  judgment. 
The  minute  you  have  a  chance  to  get  out  from  under  the  heavy  thumb  of 
management,  go  for  it.  Don't  burn  your  bridges  quite  yet,  though.  You 
may  need  a  favor  from  one  of  those  control  freaks  at  the  top. 


SAGITTARIUS 


November  22-Dcwmber  21 


CANCER    ^JP   June  22-July  22 

You  may  indeed  be  ruled  by  soft  moonlight,  but  how  long  would  you  be 
happy  out  on  that  peaceful  lake  you  dream  about,  with  no  sounds  but  the 
/;/;/;,  />///)  of  the  water  against  the  side  of  the  boat  and  the  call  of  a  lone- 
ly loon?  It's  been  hectic  with  Uranus  and  Neptune  opposing  you,  causing 
some  nutcase  or  other  to  be  constantly  changing  the  rules  on  you.  Get 
political.  Keep  your  shoes  on  your  feet  and  your  head  on  your  shoulders. 
Remember  that  winners  fight  when  they  have  to.  With  Mars  overhead,  you 
can't  just  click  your  loafers  together  and  land  in  Cabo  San  Lucas. 


LEO 


£1 


Jul]  13-August  22 


You  need  time  alone  once  in  a  while  to  sort  out  feelings  and  figure  what 
to  do  next,  and  you  can't  do  it  simply  by  sprawling  on  the  couch  and 
watching  Court  TV.  While  1994  will  be  the  year  to  mend  fences  in  your 
own  backyard  and  deal  with  domestic  challenges  with  vim,  if  not  with  to- 
tal vigor,  for  the  moment  there's  action  abroad.  Sooner  or  later  you'll  have 
to  take  the  heat  for  whatever  goes  down  at  home,  but  for  now.  what  the 
hell,  just  jump  into  the  mouth  of  the  nearest  cannon,  have  somebody  point 
it  toward  the  East,  and  whammo!  go! 
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VIRGO      ll/T     August  23-September  22 

Saturn  is  teaching  you  how  to  be  loyal  to  those  who  definitely  don't  de- 
serve it,  how  to  have  compassion  for  those  who  cannot  hear  your  sweet, 
helpful  little  words  of  wisdom,  how  not  to  be  dragged  into  the  riptide  by 
drowning  swimmers,  and.  above  all,  how  to  control  yourself,  not  others. 
Face  it:  you  have  needs.  Passion  is  not  merely  something  nuns  confess  to 
dreaming  about.  Right  now  you  have  to  figure  out  a  way  to  act  on  your 
higher  motives  of  service  while  still  satisfying  a  demanding  sexual  appetite, 
which,  yes,  even  Virgos  have. 


If  you  were  going  to  get  a  grip  on  yourself  right  now  and  be  good, 
Saturn  in  your  4th  house,  you'd  spend  all  your  time  feeding  the  hur 
peeling  potatoes  for  the  worn-out  single  mom  upstairs,  or  running  tol 
grocery  or  liquor  store  for  the  ailing  senior  citizen  downstairs,  and  nt 
ever  make  a  peep  about  your  needs.  Feelings?  You  shouldn't  have  any. 
cause  feelings  always  screw  up  the  works.  Well,  with  Mars  entering  ; 
5th  house  on  April  14,  your  feelings  arc  apt  to  be  more  overt  than  a 
terfold  in  a  naughty  magazine. 
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CAPRICORN      XJ    December  22-January  19 

There's  bound  to  be  a  hot  time  in  the  4th  house  this  month.  "Dadd 
getting  tired  of  "Baby"'s  lack  of  discipline.  "Baby"  thinks  "Daddy" 
selfish,  narcissistic,  thoughtless,  inconsiderate,  controlling,  hurtful,  and  ch; 
ing-when-it-pleases-him  manipulator.  "Daddy,"  on  the  other  hand,  th 
"Baby"  is  inconsistent,  undependable.  erratic,  sneaky,   rebellious,  ou 
geous.  and  absurd.  In  the  end.  love  may  conquer  all.  but  in  the  meant] 
you  had  belter  get  straight  in  your  mind  just  who  is  playing  "Daddy 
who  is  playing  "Baby." 

AQUARIUS    J^    January  20-February  18 

The  benevolent  universe  that  New  Agers  talk  about  hasn't  exactly  been| 
lowing  your  directions  to  the  letter,  has  it?  Mice  and  men  have  had 
ter  luck  laying  their  plans  than  you've  had  dealing  with  Uranus 
Neptune  in  your  12th  house.  Don't  sweat  any  of  it.  Let  people  plot  evl 
thing  from  voting  you  out  of  the  company  to  surgically  altering  yourl 
havior.  When  Mars  enters  Aries  on  April  14.  show  them  all  that  nobl 
bosses  you  around.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  start  thinking  that  Big  BrcJ 
er  controls  everything  right  down  to  who  sits  next  to  you  on  the  plan 
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PISCES    ^T\    February  19~March  20 

Haven't  you  had  it  with  the  cynics  who  won't  accept  that  you've  turj 
over  a  new  leaf,  who  believe  that  you  are  still  existing  on  cigarettes| 
worse?  That's  so  unfair.  Your  life  is  much  more  than  one  long  recov 
program  punctuated  by  periods  of  backbreaking  work.  With  Saturnl 
Pisces  and  Mars  in  your  2nd  house,  you're  trying  to  stay  motivated.  fn| 
ly  showered,  and  pooled  up  with  enough  powder  and  spray  to  make  it 
pear  that  you  give  a  damn.  And  it  will  work  as  long  as  you  don't  st| 
thinking.  In  a  hundred  years,  who's  gonna  care  about  any  of  this? 


LIBRA    «ST    September  23-Octnber  23 

Be  honest,  now.  When  certain  individuals  get  aggressive  and  start  attack- 
ing other  people,  does  that  turn  you  off?  Or  does  it  turn  you  on?  Which- 
ever, with  Mars  transiting  your  7th  house  for  six  weeks  beginning  in 
mid-April,  you  need  a  little  jab  now  and  then.  It's  good  for  the  soul,  and 
il  can  actually  put  a  bit  of  hot  zip  into  an  old  relationship.  Oh,  you  can't 
stand  strife'.'  It  reminds  you  too  much  of  screaming  matches  in  your  child- 
hood? Some  people  firmly  claim  that  you  are  drawn  to  the  fray,  need  the 
sparks  living,  and  even  create  rage  in  other  people. 


ARIES       J       March  21-April  19 

You  were  born"  to  pass  on  the  right,  shove  your  way  into  parties 
weren't  invited  to.  and  loudly  bitch  and  moan  about  everything.  Oh.  th| 
are  some  Aries  wusses  in  the  world,  but  your  true  path  is  the  one 
hack  out  of  the  jungle  with  a  machete.  No  curtsying  before  the  queen| 
hanging  around  hospitals  for  you.  And  a  preoccupation  with  failure  is 
tainly  not  your  style.  You  could  consider  turning  things  over  to  a  suprel 
being,  but  with  Mars  in  Aries  from  April    14  on.  you're  more  likelv  [ 
give  the  supreme  being  an  elbow  in  its  divine  ribs. 
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every  drop 


As  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  women, 

Oleg  Cassini  has  paid  them  the  ultimate  tribute 

with  Cassini,  the  fragrance  collection.  Discover 

the  intoxicating  allure  of  Cassini.  Sophisticated 

and  seductive,  it  is  a  warm  and  harmonious  blend 

(of  Patchouli,  Iris  and  Amber  combined  with  the 

voluptuous  aroma  of  Osmaiflthus  flowers,  Jasmine 

and  Bulgarian  Rose.  Cassini  skillfully  combines 

^timeless  elegance  with  sensuality  'n  trt*f  highly 

^Concentrated  perfume  c infection  which  comes 

alive  on  the  skin.  Cleanse  and  soften  with  the 

Perfumed  Soap  or  Bath  and  Shower  Gel  (which 

can  also  be  used.J#  a  Shareppo).  Ge> 

Body  ' 


e  the  skin  shimmering. 
Finish  with  the  fragrance  itself-it  is  p-..re  liquid  ^old... 
Available  at  selected  stores: 
igdales,  Saks  and  the  finest  stores  woHdwid-. 


Social  Stud\ 


Pi 


enny 
Marshall 


When  Laverne  took  a  career  turn 

and  became  a  director,  some  were  in  doubt. 

But  today  Penny  Marshall  is  one  of 

Hollywood's  most  bankable  talents  and, 

as  she  proves  in  her  latest  film. 

Renaissance  Man  (and  V.F.  s  Proust 

Questionnaire),  one  of  its  star  wits 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Making  love  endlessly  with  a  man  with  a  sense  of  humor 
or  a  foot  massage. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Not  finding  perfect  happiness. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

I'm  still  waiting. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Which  one  said.  "Off  with  their  heads!"? 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Being  obsessive— it  makes  me  tired. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Could  you  get  me  a  .  .  .  "  (fill  in  the  blank). 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Smoking,  whining,  menstrual  trouble,  dental  problems. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Intelligence;  pride  (especially  about  not  smoking). 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Never,  none,  sometimes.  I'm  lying  now.  When  I  don't  want 
someone  to  know  the  truth. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Whoever  keeps  saying  our  earthquake  wasn't  the  Big  One. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Tracy,  my  daughter,  and  Spencer,  my  grandson. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Raising  a  daughter  who  doesn't  hate  me. 
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If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  woul| 
it  be? 

My  face  and  body,  my  age,  my  mortality,  my  release  date.  | 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  whs 
would  it  be? 

Good  gums  for  everyone— it's  a  family  problem— and  a  ter 
dency  to  whine.  ' 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  friends,  and  most  of  them  are  possessed  by  something] 
and  my  Handel  lamps. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Dating,  relationships,  editing,  screenings,  and  parts  of  this) 
interview. 

What  is  the  quality  you  like  most  in  a  man? 

Brains,  humor,  kindness,  unmarried. 

What  is  the  quality  you  like  most  in  a  woman? 

Same,  but  I  don't  care  if  they're  married. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Dishonesty  and  grandiosity.  Also,  politically  correct  people| 
scare  me. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

To  sing— I  think  it's  the  highest  art  form. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Anyone  who  sings. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  in  fiction? 

Nancy  Drew. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

After  doing  something  heroic,  I  die  in  my  sleep. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Thank  God  that's  over." 
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by  Kevin  Sessums 
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When  Laverne  took  a  career  turn 

and  became  a  director,  some  were  in  doubt. 

But  today  Penny  Marshall  is  one  of 

Hollywood's  most  bankable  talents  and, 

as  she  proves  in  her  latest  film, 

Renaissance  Man  (and  V.F.  's  Proust 

Questionnaire),  one  of  its  star  wits 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Making  love  endlessly  with  a  man  with  a  sense  of  humor 
or  a  foot  massage. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Not  finding  perfect  happiness. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

I'm  still  waiting. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Which  one  said,  "Off  with  their  heads!"? 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Being  obsessive— it  makes  me  tired. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Could  you  get  me  a  ..."  (fill  in  the  blank). 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Smoking,  whining,  menstrual  trouble,  dental  problems. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Intelligence;  pride  (especially  about  not  smoking). 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Never,  none,  sometimes.  I'm  lying  now.  When  I  don't  want 
someone  to  know  the  truth. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Whoever  keeps  saying  our  earthquake  wasn't  the  Big  One. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Tracy,  my  daughter,  and  Spencer,  my  grandson. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Raising  a  daughter  who  doesn't  hate  me. 
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If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  woul 
it  be? 

My  face  and  body,  my  age,  my  mortality,  my  release  date 
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If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  whs 
would  it  be? 

Good  gums  for  everyone— it's  a  family  problem— and  a  ter 
dency  to  whine.  > 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  friends,  and  most  of  them  are  possessed  by  something 
and  my  Handel  lamps. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Dating,  relationships,  editing,  screenings,  and  parts  of  thi 
interview. 

What  is  the  quality  you  like  most  in  a  man? 

Brains,  humor,  kindness,  unmarried. 

What  is  the  quality  you  like  most  in  a  woman? 

Same,  but  I  don't  care  if  they're  married. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Dishonesty  and  grandiosity.  Also,  politically  correct  peopl 
scare  me. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

To  sing— I  think  it's  the  highest  art  form. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Anyone  who  sings. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  in  fiction? 

Nancy  Drew. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

After  doing  something  heroic,  I  die  in  my  sleep. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Thank  God  that's  over." 
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The  choice 
is  yours. 

The  colour 
is  you. 

Explore 

a  whole  new  way  from 

lancome,  to  get 

the  natural-looking, 

long-lasting  tan 

you've  always  wanted. 

Your  way.  With  a 

self-tanning  collection 

formulated  to  match 

YOUR  LIFESTYLE.  So 

why  not  go  self-tan 

shopping  at  the 

Lancome  counter? 


The  Fast-Action-Self-Tan...  You  can't 
wait  for  summer  colour.  New  Fast  Action  Self- 
Tanning  Spray  is  for  you.  This  quick-drying 
spray  gives  a  deep,  golden  glow  in  a  matter 
of  hours . .  .just  in  time  for  the  first  days  of 
summer. 

The  Protective-Self-Tan. ..You  want 
the  ease  of  a  self-tan  boost  in  the  sun.  SPF15 
Protective  Self-Tanning  Spray  now  gives  you 
the  comfort  of  UVA/UVB  protection  plus  a 
richer  colour  than  a  day  in  the  sun  alone  can 
give  you. 

The  Self-Tan-d-la-Mousse... 

Discover  the  cool,  pampering  hydration  of 
the  world's  first  Moisture- Active  Self-Tanning 
Mousse  and  experience  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  ways  to  self-tan.  Plus  the  perfect 
two-in-one  apres-soleil  skincare:  soothing 
hydration  with  a  tan-enhancing  colour  lift. 

The  Sell  Tan  You  Can  Trust  For 
Your  Face...  Trust  Lancome's  self-tanning 
and  skincare  technology  in  new  Personalized 
Face  Self-Tanning  Creme.  Its  light,  non-greasy 
formula  gives  you  natural,  subtle  colour 
gradually... uniquely  matched  to  your 
complexion  type,  fair  or  medium  to  dark. 

Now  you  know  where  everyone's  heading 
for  the  best  sun  this  summer. 
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Finally,  reveal  your  best  skin 
and  reduce  the  signs  of  premature  aging. 

Introducing 

PLENITUDE 
EXCELL-A3 

Skin  Revealing  Lotion 

■ 


: 


1.  Reveals 

clearer,  more  even-toned  skin 

Tri  alpha-h\dro\\  fruit  acids  gentlj 

lift  awaj  lifeless  cells  and  allow  newer, 

healthier  cells  to  surface. 


2.  Combats 

signs  of  premature  aging 

A  Melanin  and  Vitamin  E  complex 

helps  neutralize  free  radicals  hefore 

they  can  damage  skin. 


X  Protects 

against  aging  IV rays 

SPF  8  helps  shield  skin  from  daily 

sun  damage  —  the  leading  cause 

of  premature  aging. 


Because  toda\  's  world  can  age 
skin  faster  than  ever,  L'(  heal 
Creates  new   Plenitude  I'Acell- A! 
The  onl\  dail\  lotion  that 
combines  three  potent  skin 

perfecting  discoveries  in  one 


gentle  formula.  Wrinkles 
become  less  noticeable.  Newer 
-km  i-  revealed.  Better  -till. 
tin-  "ju-t  horn""  -km  receives 
the  extra  protection  it  need-  to 

-ta\  younger-looking,  longer 
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PLENITUDE 


Reduces  the  signs  of  aging 


Editor  s  I  hut 

Women  on  the  Verge 


i 


Both  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  and 
Kathleen  Brown  hold  positions  of 
political  power  in  some  part  because 
of  the  men  in  their  lives.  (Would 
Brown  be  running  for  California 
governor  if  her  father  and  brother 
hadn't  occupied  the  statehouse?)  But 
the  similarity  ends  there.  As  White- 
water revelations  sharpen  criticism  of  the  First  Lady,  she 
is  being  perceived  as  too  aggressive  and  too  involved;  Brown, 
her  campaign  in  turmoil,  is  regarded  as  well-balanced  but 
cautious.  Clinton  has  had  a  long  interest  in  public  policy; 
Brown  came  lately  to  the  political  arena.  Clinton  is  strug- 
gling to  create  an  unprecedented  sphere  of  influence; 
Brown  is  being  drawn  in,  almost  as  if  it  were  inevitable, 
to  a  dynastic  succession. 

The  profiles  of  these  two  women  ("California  Dreamin'," 
on  page  38,  and  "Pinning  Down  Hillary,"  on  page  104) 
came  about  in  diametrically  opposite  ways.  Gail  Sheehy, 
who  has  been  responsible  for  many  of  Vanity  Fair's  most 
talked-about  political  profiles,  started  following  Kathleen 
Brown  during  the  1992  Democratic  convention,  and  has, 
as  she  puts  it,  been  "dipping  in  and  out  of  her  life  ever 
since."  Sheehy,  who  is  known  to  move  at  a  pretty  rapid 
pace  herself,  says  she  had  a  tough  time  keeping  up  with 
Brown:  "She  goes  through  a  metal  detector  faster  than 
anyone  I've  ever  seen.  She's  the  person  you  want  to  be 


/with  in  the  middle  of  a  heavy  traffic  j< 
on  a  holiday  weekend  she  is  always  m< 
ing  forward."  There  is  a  great  deal  ridi 
on  Brown's  momentum  (or  lack  thereo 
Sheehy  adds.  "This  race  is  the  linchpin 
Bill  Clinton's  re-election." 

Contributing  editor  Leslie  Bennetts  w 
summoned  to  the  White  House  as  part 
Hillary  Clinton's  Whitewater  damage  control—which  m 
prove  as  much  a  linchpin  of  her  husband's  re-election 
the  California  race.  Bennetts,  who  has  profiled  other  grour 
breaking  women  for  Vanity  Fair  (Gloria  Steinem,  Sar 
Weddington),  has  also  spent  time  with  Rosalynn  Cart' 
Nancy  Reagan,  and  Barbara  Bush.  Each  of  these  previo 
First  Ladies  was  "about  what  one  would  expect,  given  th 
public  images,"  Bennetts  recalls.  "Hillary  Clinton  is  mu 
harder  to  stereotype.  At  various  times  I  felt  as  if  I  w 
talking  to  a  fellow  working  mother,  a  traditional  First  Lac 
a  formidable  corporate  executive,  a  typical  politician  tryii 
to  finesse  a  sticky  situation.  Like  the  rest  of  the  nation 
found  myself  wondering.  Who  is  the  real  Hillary  Clinton 
As  she  attempts  to  answer  that  question,  Bennetts  provid 
a  highly  revealing  portrait  of  a  First  Lady  under  siege. 


Editor  in  cjiief 


Cover 

Hanks  a  Lot 


"When  I  began 
thinking  about  the  cover 
idea  for  Tom  Hanks,"  says 
Annie  Leibovitz,  _/ar  right 
with  James  Porto,  a  pioneer 
in  digital  photography, 
"I  was  excited  about  working 
in  a  more  illustrative  way 
using  the  modern  darkroom— 
a  computer."  Tom  Hanks 
sits  in  a  custom-buill  tank  in  a 
combination  of  blue  bath 
oil  and  half-and-half.  "I  wanted 
to  capture  Tom's  dreamer- 
like quality  through  the  use    | 
of  clouds,"  she  says 


ON  THE  COVER 

Tom  Hanks's  grooming 
by  Thorn  Priano. 
Photographed  exclusively  for 
V.F.  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 
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For  more  information,  please  call:  1-800-458-7934. 
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The  Swiss  Army®  Brand 
Cavalry™  Watch  is  inspired 
by  the  military  field  watches 
that  have  fought  and  won 
wars.  Its  authenticity  is 
reflected  in  every  detail. 
From  its  bold  face, 
easy-to-read  numerals 
and  date  calendar.  To  the 
efficient  Swiss  quartz 
movement  that  provides 
precision  accuracy.  Right 
down  to  the  uniquely  de- 
signed all-steel  body  and 
riveted  leather  band.  True 
to  its  origins  in  every  way, 
it's  water-resistant  to  330 
feet  and  will  serve  you  well, 
through  hell  and  high  water. 
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Barely  there... 
hut  impossible 


to  miss! 


Pleated  georgette  tank, 
$90.  Matching 
drawstring  shorts,  $98. 
Black  with  white  dots. 
In  Impulse  at  selected  Macy's. 
Call  the  consultants  at 
Macy's  By  Appointment  for 
details:  1-800-343-0121. 
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CONCORD  ON... 


STYLE 


®  Dance  is  the  only  art  in  which  we,  our- 
selves, are  the  'essence'  of  which  it  is 
made. 

Persona]  expression  is  the  foundation  ol 

all  dancing.  In  truth,  dance  is  the  style  oi  self. 

fhe  fluidity,  beaut)  and  grace  thai  seem 

the  birthright  of  the  ballerina  belie  the  never 

ending  struggle  u>  master  the  body. 


Style  is  an  act  of  courage.  The  miracle  of 
bones  and  muscles  that  bring  to  life  an  emo- 
tion Pauses  en  pointe  that  suspend  time. 

It  is  style  that  thrills  That  speaks  to  the 
heart  of  the  \  iewer. 

And  draws  a  gasp  of  awe 

Style  transcends  precision  And  beauty.  In 
a  watch  as  in  daiu  e. 


(  one ord  Les  I'tihus 
i  a  nil  h  band  .«  utpted 

m   I  Ik  goto]  tilth 

diamond  bezel  and 
mother  <>/  peart  dial 
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LES  PALAIS' 


loncord  Les  Palais  timepieces,  from  the  Royal 
Gold  Collection.  The  fluidly  integrated  cases 
and  bracelets  are  sculpted  of  solid  14K  or  18K 
gold,  polished  by  hand.  Every  Les  Palais  watch 
features  an  elegantly  engineered  Swiss  quartz 


Available  at 
NEIMAN  MARCUS 


movement  and  signature  diamond  crown.  Many 
are  exquisitely  enhanced  by  diamonds,  with  dials 
fashioned  of  genuine  onyx  and  mother  of  pearl. 
Each  is  water-resistant,  and  comes  with  a  3-year 
limited  warranty.  Invitingly  priced. 
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A  Scientific  Breakthrough  for  Hair 
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Tired  of  Flat,  Lifeless  Hair? 

J.  F.  Lazartigue  has  developed  a  breakthrough 
in  the  treatment  of  hopelessly  limp  hair  -  Root 
Volumizer.  Designed  to  elevate  even  the  finest 
hair.  Root  Volumizer's  unique  combination  of 
Glucose,  Elasticine,  Keratin  and  Collagen 
boosts  the  hair  from  the  very  first  use. 

For  spectacular  body  and  fullness,  gently 
massage  Root  Volumizer  over  the  scalp 
to  towel-dried  hair.  While  blow  drying,  lift  the 
hair  at  the  roots  with  your  hands  or  a  brush  for 
maximum  volume. 


Root  Volumizer...  An  Uplifting 
Experience  That  Won't  Weigh  You 
Down. 


To  order  the  new  Root  Volumizer  or  any  of 
the  other  revolutionary  products  from  J.F. 
Lazartigue.  phone  toll  free.  1-800-359-9345 


J.  F.  Lazartigue  Diagnostic,  Advisory  Haircare  Centers: 
'64  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  South  (  oast  Plaza,  (  osta  Mesa        Rodeo  Collection.  Beverly  HilK 
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Celebrated 

fashion  designer 

ana  acclaimed  cook 

Linda  Allara 
invites  uou  to  savor 


.A.  lb  soliLitely 
iOeli(C  ions ! 


her deligptfullu 

illustrated  cookbook 

bnmmingwith  more 

than  IJO  personal 

recipes  for 

classic  dishes, 

from  antipasto  to 

zucchini  soup. 


For  credit  card  orders,  call  toll  tree 
1-800-456-5303.  Dept  450304 

RANDOM  mt  HOUSE 


Joan  Juliet  Buck,  the  novelist  and  -journalist,  whose  profile  of 

Mike  Nichols  begins  on  page  10,  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  and  brought  up  in  Paris 

and  London.  She  is  best  known  for  her  many  articles  in  Vanity  Fair  and 

British  Vogue,  and  for  her  recent  movie  criticism  in  American  Vogue. 

She  returns  to  Europe  this  month  as  editor  in 

chief  of  Paris  Vogue. 


Julie  Burchill  is  a  film  critic  for  The 
Sunday  Times  of  London. 

Lloyd  Grove,  a  political  reporter  for 
The  Washington  Post's  "Style"  sec- 
tion, came  across  MTV's  Kennedy 
not  at  midnight  (he  doesn't  get  cable) 
but  at  a  Washington  conclave  of  con- 
servative activists.  "Between  the  tat- 
too on  her  thigh  and  the  bedrock  Re- 
publicanism on  her  tongue,"  he  re- 
calls, "I  knew  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  unique  phenomenon." 

Dafydd  Jones  is  a  contributing  pho- 
tographer at  Vanity  Fair.  He  traveled 
to  Los  Angeles  to  capture  the  post- 
Oscars  party  scene  at  Mortons. 

Kevin  Sessums  is  writing  a  novel. 
Porterhouse,  for  Random  House. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Leslie  Bennetts  profiles 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  on  page  104. 

"People  have  been  questioning 

whether  the  First  Lady  has  too  much 

influence  since  Abigail  Adams  was 

jeered  as  'A\rs.  President. '"  Bennetts  says, 

"but  Hillary  Clinton  may  be  the  most 

formidable  First  Lady  ever. " 
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BABY    S    BIGG  ESI     PROBLEM    SOLVER. 


Baby's  delicate,  tendei  ikin  i .  no  longei  a 
l>i^  problem  with  Kiehl's  Nourishing,  Soothii 
Diaper-Area  <  Ointment. 

Inspired  by  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Nicoletta, 
and  unhappy  with  the  baby  products 
available,  the  owners  <>t  Kiehl's  created  this 
unique  formulation. 

Now  your  baby's  skin  can  be  problem-free, 
just  like  Nicoletta's. 

Enriched  with  soothing,  natural  moisturizers 
and  vitamins,  this  ointment  conditions 
baby's  sensitive  skin  as  it  forms  a  coating 
to  protect  daily  against  the  onset  of  diaper  rash. 

All  Kiehl's  Baby  Care  Products,  pediatrician 
tested  and  recommended,  are  the  result 
of  four  generations  of  expertise.  Simply  the 
best  there  is  for  baby.  Exclusively  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman. 
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BERGDORF 
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The  only  city  in  the  world.  The  only  store  in  the  city.  " 
The  only  way  to  care  for  your  baby. 

Kiehl's  Bab)  t  are  Products  include  Nourishing  ,  Soothing  Diaper  Area  Ointment,  2oz.  $14.50, 

Diaper  Rash  Treatment  Cream,  2oz.  $18.95,  4oz.  $33.50.  Baby  Body  Wash,  2oz.  $8.95,  4oz.  Sin  00. 
Mild,  Gentle  Shampoo  f<>r  Babies,  4oz.  $7.95,  8oz.  $14.50.  For  more  information,  call  l  800  933  4656  oi  212  J 

From  the  complete  line  ol  Kiehl's  famil)  products,  Main  I  loor. 


The  sensation  of  peal 

A  century  of  eleganl 

from  the  originator 

of  cultured  pearls. I 


NEW  YORK  •  608  FIFTH  AVENUE  212-586-7153 

OUTSIDE  NEW  YORK  CITY  1-800-431-4305 

TOKYO  •  GINZA  03-3535-4611 

PARIS  •  PLACE  VENDOME  1-426-03355 
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Indulge  your  curiosity  and 

use  our  convenient  listing 

to  write  or  call  advertisers 

for  more  information. 

SATURN 

"A  Different  Kind  of  Company.  A 
Different  Kind  of  Car."  If  you'd  like 
to  know  more  about  Saturn,  and  our 
new  sedans,  coupes  and  wagons,  please 
call  us  any  time  at  1-800-522-5000. 

ERNO  LASZLO 

Discover  Aha  Revitalizing  Complex. 
A  second  chance  for  skin,  it  helps  all 
skin  to  look  prettier,  smoother,  glow- 
ing in  as  little  as  three  weeks.  Begin 
with  a  special  bonus,  call 
1-800-793-7955. 

HUNTER  DOUGLAS 
WINDOW  FASHIONS 

Silhouette®  Window  Shadings. 
Beyond  shades.  Beyond  blinds. 
Beyond  description!  Call  1-800- 
22-STYLE  for  a  free  brochure  and 
more  information. 

TIFFANY  &  CO. 

America's  preeminent  jeweler  offers  a 
special  selection  of  diamond,  gold  and 
silver  jewelry;  and  sterling  silver,  china 
and  crystal  designs.  For  a  complimen- 
tary catalogue,  call  1-800-526-0649. 

LANDS' END 

Lands'  End  sells  traditionally  styled 
casual  clothing  for  men,  women  and 
children —  including  their  famous 
mesh  knit  shirts.  Call  1-800-356- 
4444  for  a  free  catalogue. 

MACY'S 

The  consultants  at  Macy's  By 
Appointment  can  help  make  the 
world's  largest  store  an  intimate  shop- 
ping experience.  And  it's  all  compli- 
mentary. Call  1-800-343-0121. 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 


Bryan  Burrough, 
co-author  of  Barbarians  at  the  Gate 

(HarperCollins),  was  recently 

named  a  finalist  for  the  Gerald  Loeb 

.  Inard  for  Distinguished 

Business  and  Financial  Journalism 

for  his  December  1993  Vanity  Fair  profile 

of  the  Haft  family. 

Of  his  story  this  month,  which  begins  on 

page  114,  Burrough  says,  "Spending 

time  with  Bill  Koch  is  like 

having  a  slumber  party  with  the  world's 

richest  teenager.  Probably 

the  only  thing  more  appealing  than 

his  vivid  collection 

of  psychological  nicks  and  cuts  is 

his  candor  in  discussing  them. " 


Gail  Sheehy  has  been 
working  for  five  years  on  a  sequel  to 

Passages,  extending  her  study 

of  the  stages  of  adult  life.  The  book  ' 

will  be  published  by 

Random  House  next  year.  Her  analysis 

of  Kathleen  Brown,  on  page  38, 

is  a  return  to  her  other  love, 

political  character  portraits,  which  she 

looks  forward  to  picking  up 
again  on  the  1996  presidential  trail. 


Bella  Stumbo  made  her  first  visit 
the  former  Yugoslavia  for  her  inte^ 
view  with  Serbian  president  Slobc 
dan  Milosevic.  As  when  she  travelej 
to    Haiti    for    her    story    "A    Plac| 
Called  Fear"  (February  1994),  Star 
bo  says  she  "continues  to  be  appalle 
at  the  toll  of  international  embaij 
goes,  which  only  punish  civilians  an<] 
do  nothing  to  change  the  structure 
the  government."  Her  book.  Until  th\ 
Twelfth  of  Never:  The  Deadly  Divon 
of  Dan  and  Betty  Broderick  (Simon 
Schuster),   was   recently   nominate^ 
for  an  Edgar  award. 
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"Coco  Chanel  worked  so 

hard  at  constructing  her  own  myth 

that  it  wasn  't  easy  to  find  the 

human  being  behind  the  legend,"  says 

Amy  Fine  Collins  of  the  immortal 

designer,  whom  she  profiles  on  page  132. 

"She  was  a  brilliant  monster  who 

exchanged  happiness  for  success  and 

created  an  eternal  name  and 

look  in  the  process.  She  at  once  embodiedX 

and  anticipated  the  style  of  the 

modern  working  woman." 


Peter  York  is  a  journalist  and  broad- 
caster, and  the  author  of  the  best- 
selling  "Official  Sloane  Ranger 
Handbook"  series,  as  well  as  two 
books  of  essays.  "I'm  one  of  those 
instant  quote  machines  on  social  phe- 
nomena," he  says.  Though  he  refuses 
to  quit  his  day  job  as  a  management 
consultant  in  London,  he  reports 
that  he  is  writing  a  "major  six-part 
television  series"  for  BBC2.  "But  I'm 
not  allowed  to  tell  you  what  it's 
about  yet." 
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Hydration-Plus  Moisture  Lotion 

Now  in  Two  Formulas  -  NEW  SPF 15 

Safeguard  skin's  beauty  from  the  visible  effects  of  environmental  aggressions 

and  air  pollution  with  advanced  moisture  care  -  Hydration-Plus  Moisture  Lotion. 

And  now,  sun-sensitive  skin  can  achieve  the  same  hydrating  benefits  with 

NEW  Hydration-Plus  SPF  15.  Both  formulas  are  ultra-light  in  texture 

to  promote  skin  softness  and  daylong  comfort. 

The  Power  of  Environmental  Protection 

Hydration-Plus  effectively  neutralizes  dehydrating  aggressors  that  stress 

and  sensitize  facial  skin.  Key  natural  ingredients  include 

reflective  rice  bran  extract,  skin-softening  linden,  nourishing  wheatgerm 

and  ginseng,  Vitamins  B,  C  and  E.  With  the  addition  of  natural  sunscreens 

including  titanium  dioxide  and  mica,  NEW  Hydration-Plus  SPF  1 5 

ensures  protection  from  the  sun's  damaging  rays. 

Dermatologically  and  allergy-tested. 
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Sample 
the  Benefits 

Come,  visit  CLARINS 

Skin  Care  Specialist  and 

receive  your  complimentary 

sampling  of  Hydration-Plus. 

Inquire  about  a  complimentary 
fa(  ial  treatment  at  CLAR 
Skin  Care  Center.  \\  here  \  <  ;u 

to  ill  learn  at-home  beaut>  *.  a 
personalized  just  tor  you. 
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TANNING  BEDS 

Home  and  Commercial 

Buy  Direct  and  Save 
Up  To  50%! 

Home  Delivery 

Call  Today  for  a  FREE  Color 
Catalog  &  Wholesale  Pricing! 

1«800»462»9197 
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classic  shirt  and  tie  combinations. 

Yours  by  sending  check  or  money  order  for 

$1 2.50*,  plus  $2  shipping  &  handling,  to: 

The  Conde  Nast  Collection 

Box  10214,  Dept.  356436 

Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

or  call  toll  free  800-426-9922 
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every  drop 


who  has  devoted  his  life  to  women, 

Oleg  Cassini  has  paid  them  the  ultimate  tribute 

with  Cassini,  the  fragrance  collection.  Discover 

the  intoxicating  allure  of  Cassini.  Sophisticated 

and  seductive,  it  is  a  warm  and  harm  jnioAjs  blend 

of  Patchouli,  Iris  and  Amber  combine*  JLthVie 

voluptuous  aroma  of  Osmai^hu*  floV/efc,  ^smine 

and  Bulgarian  Rose.  Cassini  skillfully  combines 

pmelcss  el«{anct>  with  sMttttlity  in  thii 

ncentrated  perfume  col       Hi  wmdl  con  es 
alive  on  the  skin.  Cleanse  and  soften  wur-  cne 
Perfumed  Soap  or  Bath  and  Shower  G«- 


iple  CASSINI:  1  800  441  OLEG. 


■ 

nest  stor  l      v^^rSv 


1.8-liter,  16-valve,  DOHC  ens. 


The  all-new,  1994  Acura  Integra  GS-R  with  a  L70-horsepowerVTEC  engine  and  four-wheel  Rouble-wishbone  suspension.  In  light  of  the  exeiteme a: 


,  , >,,,  ion  of  American  Honda  Moloi  Co,  h„  Acura  and  Integra  are  registered  trademarks  oj  Honda  Motor 


Co.,  Ltd.  VTIC  is ,.  trademark  of  Honda  Motor  Co..  ltd.  Call  1-800-TO-ACUR.4  (or  the  dealer  nearest  you.  < 


■  iii ill  I  m  mi  1 1,  r  bags  •  170  horsepower  •  Anti-Lock  Bral  tern  (AB      • 


FOR  A  GENERATION 


RAISED  ON 


SPEED  RACER  AND 


I  kid  ( 


rom  animated  ncecai  driven  and  Ebp  Rocks  candy  anything  else  would  be  a  letdown,    (TT)  API    113  A. 


us  one. 


Wl.i-r  ,..!  IwJ,-..  t  JrmioB.  9i**k  I 


Madness  and 

murder  in  the 

age  of  innocence 

J V 

Alienist 

A       N    ()   V    I     I 

by  CALEB  CARR 


New  York  City,    1896. 

Within  trie  crime- 

iniested  streets  or 

Manhattan's  Lower  East 

Side,  a  young  hoy  is 

round  hrutally 

murdered.   Racing' 

against  time,  the 

police  call  in  a  crime 

reporter  and  an 

"alienist"  —  an  expert 

in  the  new,  untried 

discipline  or 

psychology.  They  must 

stop  a  merciless  killer 

herore  he  strikes  again. 


V. 


The  Alienist 

by  Caleb  Carr. 

As  colorful  as  Ragtime. 

As  sbockingf  as 
The  Silence  oj  the  Lambs. 


Soon  to  be  a  major 

motion  picture 

rrom  Paramount. 


IP  UTS 


Jack  of  Hearts 


Jack  Nicholson  ["Wolf,  Man,  Jack," 
April]  is  by  far  the  most  intriguing  ac- 
tor in  Hollywood.  Anjelica  Huston  was 
a  fool  for  not  marrying  him  when  she 
had  the  chance,  and  Rebecca  Brous- 
sard  was  a  fool  for  leaving  him.  Thank 
you,  Nancy  Collins,  for  a  little  insight 
into  the  sexiest  man  in  the  film  indus- 
try today. 

M.  E.  K.ONICKI 
New  York,  New  York 

There  is  a  mistake  in  your  recent  article 
regarding  Jack  Nicholson.  Jack's  son 
Raymond  is  his  younger  son  and  young- 
est child.  Our  son,  Caleb,  is  Jack's  older 
son  and  second-oldest  child,  second  to 
his  sister,  Jennifer. 

I  have  asked  Jack  about  this  over- 
sight, and  his  response  to  me  is  that  he 
doesn't  really  want  to  talk  about  his 
children  in  interviews.  He  feels  that  it's 
not  his  responsibility  if  the  reporter 
neglects  to  mention  one  or  two  of  his 
children. 

Since  Jack  and  Caleb  have  a  very 
warm  relationship,  and  because  Jack 
loves  Caleb,  I'm  sure  he  would  want  me 
to  have  you  make  this  correction  to 
your  article. 

SUSAN  ANSPACH 
Venice.  California 

Someone  should  tell  Jack  that  wolves 
are  monogamous. 

MARCHELLE  HAMMACK. 

Long  Beach.  California 


Well  Dunne 


Already  the  era's  finest  social  chronicler, 
Dominick  Dunne  now  adds  bravery  to 
honest  eye  and  elegant  irony  ["Menen- 
dez  Withdrawal."  April].  Bravo  to  him 
for  the  investigative,  introspective,  and 
critical  coverage  of  the  Menendez  broth- 
ers and  for  simply  refusing  to  allow  the 
trial(s)  to  become  some  postmodern  seri- 
al which  threatens  to  turn  parricide  into 
a  New  Age  philosophy. 

By  the  way,  the  photo  of  Swifty 
Lazar,  Peter  Viertel,  John  Huston,  and 
David  Niven,  illustrating  page  159  of 
the  Lazar  article  ["Swifty's  A-List  Life." 
April],  could  not  have  been  taken  dur- 
ing the  filming  of  The  African  Queen  in 
1950,  which  is  obvious  by  the  age  of  all 
concerned.  It  was  most  likely  snapped 
in  London  in  1966  during  the  filming  of 
Casino  Royale.  which  starred  Niven  and 
was  co-directed  by  Huston. 

ROBERT  DASSANOWSKY-HARRIS 

Colorado  Springs.  Colorado 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  picture  Mr.  Das- 
sanowsky-Harris  refers  to  is  from  the  personal 
collection  of  Irving  Lazar,  and  was  given  to 
Vanity  Fair,  along  with  the  incorrect  date,  by 
Mr.  Lazar  shortly  before  his  death. 
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SOFT,  SHEER  SILHOUETTE. 


AND  YOU  CAN'T  REALLY  CALL  IT  A  SHADE. 
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Imagine  a  window  blind 
that  seems  to  float  in  air,  with  no 
visible  means  of  support.  So  soft 
:and  sheer  that  you  can  enjoy  a 
sunlit  scene  through  it,  without 
glare  or  fading 

Still  with  us?  Then  you're 
beginning  to  imagine  Silhouette 
window  shadings. 

But  pictures  do  the  |ob 
better  than  words  Pictures  can 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  sleek 
simplicity  of  Silhouette  Its 
appropriateness  to  any  style  of 


Soft, 
sheer  fabric, 
front  and  back 

Operating  cord 

Even  the 
"slats"  are  soft 


interior  And  the  way  it  controls 
any  shading  of  light. 

But  not  even  the  best 
photograph  can  show  you  its  full 
range  of  colors  Or  demonstrate 
its  luxurious,  silken  feel  Or  the 


way  its  special  finish  repels  dust 
and  soil. 

And  don't  let  the  delicate 
beauty  of  Silhouette  fool  you  It's 
one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 
That's  why  we  back  it  up  with  a 
Lifetime  Guarantee* 

To  get  an  even  better  feel  for 
Silhouette,  call  "SILHOUETTE 
ANSWERS"  at  1-800-22-STYLE 
(M-F,  8AM  •  8PM  EST)  and  ask  for 
a  free  brochure  to  read  and  a  real 
sample  to  examine.  In  Canada 
call  1-800-265  1363 


Silhouette  window  shadings. 
Beyond  shades.  Beyond  blinds. 
Beyond  description. 


Hunlec  Doygbs  your  source  'Of  Si^Oue"e* 
shadings  Duene"  and  Apcause   noneycomb 
shades,  pleoted  shade 
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HunterDouglas 


Window  Shodinqs 


TONY  BENNETT/at  work 


The  flowers  are  a 
reminder  of  the  great 

Duke  Ellington, 

who  would  send  a  dozen 

roses  whenever  he'd 

written  a  new  song. 


The  set  list. 
's  all  about  finding  the  right  tempos, 

the  right  nuances.  Sound  easy? 
It  took  me  ten  years  to  write  this  list." 


The  dressing  room  at 

Radio  City  Music  Hall 

is  a  place  Tony  is  intimately 

familiar  with. 

No  wonder,  since  he  lives 

only  a  block  away. 


Tony  Bennett's  art  isn't  limited  to  singing, 
as  these  sketches  show.  His  favorite 

subjects  are  other  performers. 
"I  always  paint  from  life  and  98% 
of  the  time  I'm  around  musicians." 


Mr.  Bennett  has  graciously  donated  his  appearance  lee  to  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation. 

Available  at  The  Boston  Store,  PA  Bergners,  and  Carson  Pirie  Scott 


"I  like  it  understated,  I  don't  like  it  obvious." 
It's  o  philosophy  that's  apparent  in  Tony's  clothing 

os  well  os  his  music.  Cose  in  point: 
his  classic  white  Arrow  1851  wrinkle  free  dress  shirt. 
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Home  is  the  place  where  natural 
light,  clean  lines  and  well-designed 
furniture  can  make  a  difference. 
It's  where  space  should  reflect  your 
real  needs.  So  forget  old-fashioned 
notions  about  rooms  and  organiza- 
tion. Discover  the  style  that's  lead- 
ing the  woy:  Chic  Simple. 

With  bold  full-color  photo- 
graphs, Chic  Simple  HOME  explains 
the  three  principles  of  the  new 
design:  Value.  Style.  Simplicity. 
Discover  the  secrets  of  creating  mul- 
tifunctional rooms. ..transforming 
space  with  light... mastering  the 
use  of  color,  texture,  proportion. 
Learn  what  questions  to  ask  when 
you're  buying,  and  even  where  to 
find  chk  simple  style  nationwide. 

Order  now  and  save  20%  off  the 
cover  price  of  $25.00.  Send  name 
and  address  with  check  or  money 
order  for  $19.95*,  plus  $2.50  ship- 
ping and  handling,  to: 

The  Conde  Nast  Collection 

Dept.  356071,  P.O.  Box  10214 
Des  Moines,  IA  50336. 

or,  for  credit-card  orders: 


call  toll  free  800426-9922 


-RESIDENTS  OF  CA.  IA,  NJ,  NT  PLEASE  ADD  SALES  TAX  . 
PLEASE  AUOW  4-6  WEEKS  FOR  DELIVERY. 


Lellers 

Bad  Times 

As  a  white  (Caucasian?)  single  (not  "un- 
married") woman  (female?  nonmale?)  of 
Armenian  ancestry  (Indo-European?) 
and  a  lifelong  Los  Angeleno  (central- 
Hollywoodian,  actually)  I  have  watched, 
for  some  years,  with  growing  horror  the 
deterioration  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times's 
writing  style,  its  temperament,  and  its 
journalistic  ethics.  So,  when  I-  read 
Christopher  Hitchens's  article  "Sensitive 
to  a  Fault"  [April],  all  I  could  think  was 
"Right  on!"  In  its  attempt  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  is  merely  reduced  to  mediocrity. 

ANAHID  AGEMIAN 
Pasadena.  California 


Reno  Justice 

Jeffrey  Rosen's  chats  with  Janet  Reno 
["The  Trials  of  Janet  Reno,"  April] 
overlook  her  nonchalant  supervision  of 
Justice's  investigation  of  Congressman 
Dan  Rostenkowski.  First,  as  part  of 
"Reno's  March  Massacre"  in  1993,  she 
fired  the  U.S.  attorney  in  charge,  who 
told  The  Washington  Post  he  was  a 
month  away  from  "a  critical  decision 
with  regard  to  the  resolution"  of  the 
probe.  My  inquiry  to  the  F.B.I,  as  to  the 
subsequent  status  produced  a  fax,  pro- 
claiming, "No  comment."  There  has 
been  no  substantial  response  to  addi- 
tional inquiries. 

Last  fall  Ms.  Reno's  Justice  Depart- 
ment allowed  the  grand  jury  to  expire. 
A  year  has  passed  and  the  investigation 
has  resumed  with  a  new  grand  jury  but 
will  require  some  time  to  get  everyone 
back  up  to  speed.  If  Ed  Meese's  Repub- 
lican-administered Justice  Department 
had  conducted  its  business  in  this  fash- 
ion, would  it  have  been  construed  as  ob- 
struction of  justice? 

WILLIAM  W.  STEVENSON 
Charlottesville.  Virginia 
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It'  Fit 


In  her  article  "Paging  the  it'  Girls" 
[April],  Lynn  Hirschberg  failed  to  men- 
tion the  original  "It"  girl  of  the  20th 
century:  Clara  Bow.  She  didn't  come 
from  affluent  or  famous  parents,  but  af- 
ter she  starred  in  the  1927  movie  Wings, 
Clara  Bow  was  dubbed  the  "It"  girl,  and 
personified  the  term. 

THELMA  KUMMEROW 

Menifee,  California 


What  Price  Aretha? 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  it  was  to  read 
the  Aretha  Franklin  story  in  your  March 
issue  ["Soul  of  the  Queen,"  by  James  T 
Jones  IV].  I  was  pleased  because  so 
rarely  do  readers  get  to  see  and  hear 
Aretha  speak  for  herself.  The  view  of 
this  talented  grande  dame  of  R&B  was 
worth  the  price  of  the  magazine. 

LESLEY  L.  PITTS 
New  York,  New  York 


Mailbag 


They  may  not  have  used  precisely  that  word,  but 
umbrage  is  what  many  readers  took  at  the 
Roseanne  Arnold  cover  and  story  ("Really 
Roseanne,"  by  Kevin  Sessums,  February).  "No 
more  of  Roseanne  Arnold:  she  is  disgusting  or  I 
will  cancel  my  subscription."  Urn — is  that  multi- 
ple-choice? "You  must  have  been  hard  up  for 
cover"  wrote  a  Milwaukee  woman.  "If  that  occurs 
again,  please  call.  Age  85,  hair  gray,  five  feet,  VF. 
pounds.  Wrinkled  all  over.  36-C  pointed  south 
No  money  expected."  On  the  other  hand:  "I'm  c 
Colombian  student ...  in  Pennsylvania  [and] 
was  really  proud  to  see  that  Botero's  painting, 
inspired  the  cover  and  the  following  shots  of  you, 
February  issue.  I'm  glad  that  once  in  a  whik 
Colombians  get  recognition  for  something  beside, 
cocaine. " 

A  Michigan  reader  writes:  "Bret  Easton  Elli. 
certainly  savaged  Caleb  Carr  in  his  review  o 
The  Alienist  ["Victorian  Vice,"  April]... 
[This]  prompts  me  to  give  Mr.  Can's  book  a  try. 
On  a  card:  "Robert  Risko  has  caught  the  androgy 
nous  Oliver  North  to  perfection  ["Untrue  North 
by  Christopher  Hitchens,  March]!  We  knew  it  a, 
along. "  Several  readers  loved  the  Aretha  Frankli 
profile,  and  wondered  why  she  couldn't  be  on  tk 
cover  instead  of  all  those  Trumps. 

"  When  Mike  Medavoy  was  at  Orion  Pic  tun 
["Sony's  Hollywood  Headache,"  by  Kim  Master 
April],  my  agent  submitted  a  script  for  a  reading 
offers  a  Neir  York  reader.  "Medavoy  respondt 
cordially  with  suggestions  for  a  rewrite. ...  / 
TriStar,  Medavoy  again  took,  the  time  to  respon 
with  comments. ...  So  I  can't  figure  out  which 
the  'lazy  guy'— the  one  who  ran  a  multimilliot 
dollar  enterprise  or  the  one  who  took  the  time 
screen  the  work  of  an  unknown." 

—  GEORCli  KAL0GERAKI. 
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Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  tr 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phor 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  35 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  Yoi 
10017.  The  letters  chosen  for  publication  mz 
be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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"Kathleen's  my  favorite," 

former  California  governor 

Pat  Brown  has  remarked  of  his 

youngest  daughter. 

"She's  a  lot  like  me.  Jerry . . . 

he's  a  lot  like  his  mother." 
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t  is  just  past  seven  on  a  Sunday 
morning  and  Kathleen  Brown  is 
winding  up  her  daily  hike.  A 
great  yolk  of  sun  has  broken  over 
the  hills  at  the  top  of  Doheny 
Drive  and  is  running  down  the 
sides  of  her  canyon  into  the  basin 
of  Los  Angeles.  This  lean,  fit  48- 
year-old  grandmother  takes  the 
same  fast  walk  alone  every  day,  no  mat- 
ter how  early  she  has  to  get  up.  It  cen- 
ters her.  She  likes  to  be  balanced  in  all 
things,  which  will  not  be  easy,  given  the 
road  ahead.  Kathleen  Brown,  the  Dem- 
ocrats' best  hope  in  the  volatile  contest 
to  lead  California,  is  running  the  most 
important  governor's  race  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  future  of  both  the  Democrat- 
ic and  Republican  parties. 

The  expectations  she  carries  on  her 
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Some  see  Kathleen  Brown, 
the  daughter  and  sister  of  California  governors, 

as  destined  to  continue  the 

political  dynasty.  But  can  she  sell  her  vision  of 

a  new  golden  age  for  the  Golden  State? 

BY  GAIL  SHEEHY 


shoulders  are  gargantuan.  In  1991,  future 
California  senator  Barbara  Boxer  became 
one  of  the  first  to  predict  publicly  that 
Kathleen  Brown  would  be  the  first  fe- 
male president.  This  is  typical  of  the  kind 
of  excessive  confidence  Brown  inspires: 
at  the  time,  the  greenhorn  politician  had 

Photographs  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 


just  been  elected  to  her  first  statewide  of- 
fice—California treasurer.  During  the 
1992  Democratic  convention,  in  New 
York,  Brown  ran  into  the  wet  kisses  of 
king-  and  queen-makers  wherever  she 
turned.  Bill  Moyers  stopped  her  on  the 
way  to  the  PBS  skybooth:   "Kathleen! 
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Discover  a  new  sense 
of  well-being  for  your  skin. 


BIENFAIT  TOTAL 


TOTAL  WELL-BEING  DAY  FLUIDE 

It  began  when  Lancome  research  mastered  a 

natural  skin  process . . .  Physio-Conversion. 

The  result:  A  formula  breakthrough  that 

progressively  activates  key  ingredients  to 

work  naturally  with  the  skin. 

TOTAL  HYDRATION  is  immediate  and 

progressive ...  as  Physio-Conversion 

generates  hydrating  agents  to  maintain 

optimum  hydration  all  day. 

TOTAL  RADIANCE  is  renewed  all  day... 

through  optimum  hydration  and  is  reassured  by 

an  active  blend  of  Vitamin  C,  Provitamin  B5 

and  a  derivative  of  Alpha  Hydroxy  Acid. 

PLUS  PROTECTION... with  an  SPF 15 

sunscreen.  Vitamin  E  is  released  to  help 
provide  anti-oxidant  protection. 
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You  should  have  been  the  vice-presiden- 
tial nominee."  She  smiled  modestly  and 
glided  on.  The  convention  was  expected 
to  be  the  national  debut  of  Pat  Brown's 
daughter,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Brown  political  dynasty.  But  her  brother, 
the  800 -number  presidential  candidate, 
Jerry  Brown,  haunted  the  place  like  a  mi- 
nor Shakespearean  character  wandering 
dark  alleyways  muttering  to  himself 
about  plots  against  him  in  the  palace. 

One  afternoon,  as  Kathleen  strode  to- 
ward Madison  Square  Garden  in  the 
smothering  summer  humidity,  a  sweaty 
celebrity  hound  grabbed  her  arm  and 
demanded,  "Who  are  you  voting  for, 
Kathleen?" 

"In  the  end  Clinton  and  Gore,"  she 
said  coolly,  "but  right  now  Jerry  Brown." 

It  cost  her.  Clinton  operative  Mickey 
Kantor  had  been  pushing  her  hard  to 
endorse  his  candidate;  the  party  wanted 
her  star  power.  She  was  promised  prime 
time  on  television  for  her  speech.  But 
without  any  fanfare  she  resolutely  re- 
fused—and lost  her  moment  in  the  na- 
tional spotlight.  "Even  though  he  is 
somewhat  her  crazy  brother  Jerry,  he's 
her  brother,"  says  her  friend  and  fellow 
attorney  Lisa  Specht.  "There  was  never 
a  question  that  she  would  dump  him." 
When  her  turn  to  speak  finally  came,  it 
was  past  the  graveyard  hour  of  mid- 
night. Her  words  were  apt.  "For  genera- 
tions, women  have  put  others  first:  Our 
parents  and  kids.  Our  husbands— and 
brothers.  Our  friends  and  bosses.  .  .  . 
We  have  been  outsiders  looking  in.  But 
that's  about  to  change." 

It  was  1992,  and  a  sea  change  had 
indeed  occurred.  "This  is  the  first  time 
I  feel  that  running  as  a  woman  isn't  a 
disadvantage,"  Dianne  Feinstein  re- 
marked during  the  campaign  which  ul- 
timately sent  her,  along  with  Barbara 
Boxer,  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Pioneers 
such  as  Texas  governor  Ann  Richards 
were  scouting  for  new  talents.  Rich- 
ards, who  became  Brown's  mentor, 
gave  her  this  advice:  "Get  ready.  Be 
prepared  so  that  you  can  run  for  what- 
ever seems  appropriate.  If  it's  time  to 
move,  then  move." 

By  September  of  '92,  California's  Re- 
publican governor.  Pete  Wilson,  seemed 
to  be  slipping  into  political  oblivion,  and 
Democrats  began  seriously  leaning  on 
Kathleen.  When  I  first  visited  her  at  the 
treasurer's  office  in  downtown  L.A.  that 
fall,  she  looked  utterly  comfortable  and 
capable  in  her  job  of  selling  her  fall  line 
of  California  bonds  to  Wall  Street  at  fa- 
vorable interest  rates.  About  the  buzz, 
she  admitted,  "It's  kind  of  scary   people 


talking  about  me  running  for  governor, 
putting  their  cards  in  my  pocket." 

She  took  a  long  time  deciding  to 
run.  But  once  Brown  began  passing  the 
hat  18  months  ago,  she  proved  herself 
a  formidable  fund-raiser.  She  has  raised 
more  than  $8  million  from  a  broad 
base  of  24,000  different  contributors, 
ranging  from  librarians  and  hair- 
dressers who  write  $25  checks  to  larger 
contributors,  including  New  York 
moguls  such  as  Sandy  Weill  and  .the 
other  fancy  Wall  Street  financiers  who 
flocked  to  her  pre-declaration  fund-rais- 
er at  the  "21'  Club  and  dropped  a  total 
of  $100,000  into  her  war  chest.  Emily's 
List,  the  women's  power-network  PAC, 
has  raised  another  $450,000  for  Brown. 


44Tlie  entire  women's  political 
structure  sees  Kathleen  Brown 
as  the  ultimate  star/7 
says  Willie  Brown.  "Not  Ann  Richards. 
Not  Mikulski.  Not  Feinstein. 
Not  Boxer.  Kathleen  Brown/7 


Even  detractors  grudgingly  concede 
that  she  is  something  of  a  phenomenon. 
Willie  Brown,  the  brilliant  but  meddle- 
some speaker  of  the  California  Assem- 
bly, is  not  without  envy.  "The  entire 
women's  political  structure  in  this  coun- 
try sees  Kathleen  Brown  as  the  ultimate 
star,"  he  told  me.  "Not  Ann  Richards. 
Not  Mikulski.  Not  Feinstein.  Not  Boxer. 
Kathleen  Brown.  This  country  is  hungry 
for  a  super,  white  female.  Hillary  is  the 
prototype  she  worked  her  way  up. 
Kathleen  is  the  beneficiary,  the  heir." 

Those  are  big  shoes  to  fill.  Beverly 
Thomas,  assistant  state  treasurer,  ran 
Brown's  supersmooth  treasurer's  cam- 
paign and  has  worked  with  her  on  a  dai- 
ly basis  for  the  past  six  years.  "Her 
biggest  problem  is  fulfilling  the  great 
big  expectations  everyone  has  for  her," 
Thomas  says.  "She  makes  a  concentrat- 
ed effort  to  keep  her  feet  on  the 
ground." 

It  isn't  easy,  not  when  savants  such  as 
former  California  congressman  Tony 
Coelho,  who  acts  as  an  unofficial  advis- 
er to  the  highest  circles  of  the  White 
House,  size  her  up  and  say,  "Because 
she's  young,  attractive,  bright,  the  odds 
are  that  she  would  have  to  be  on  the 


ticket  as  a  vice -presidential  candidate 
with  a  Gore  in  the  year  2000." 

That's  what  you  call  political  destiny. 
Kathleen  Brown  is  certainly  comfort- 
able around  power.  Here  is  a  woman 
with  political  bloodlines  as  strong  in  the 
West  as  the  Kennedys'  in  the  East,  and 
less  tainted.  She  is,  as  people  endlessly  re- 
mind her,  the  daughter  of  California's 
First  Couple  of  politics,  Bernice  and  for- 
mer governor  Edmund  "Pat"  Brown, 
and  combines  the  rippling  Irish  political 
charm  of  her  father  with  her  mother's 
German  flintiness  and  a  flash  of  her 
brother's  wit.  "She's  the  best  of  the 
Browns,"  chorus  California  Democrats, 
hungry  to  reclaim  executive  power  in  a 
state  that  has  had  only  two  Democratic 
governors  in  the  last  50 
years— both  of  them 
Browns.  "But  something 
skipped  in  the  genes,"  as 
family  friend  and  infor- 
mal adviser  Karl  Flem- 
ing likes  to  quip.  "Kath- 
leen got  two  hearts,  and 
her  brother  got  two 
spleens." 

Will  the  memory  of 
splenetic  Jerry's  eight 
years  as  "Governor 
Moonbeam"  hurt  her? 
It  might  be  a  liability  if 
there  weren't  such  obvi- 
ous contrasts:  Jerry's  passion  is  for  ideas; 
Kathleen  is  moved  by  people.  Her  fa- 
ther attested  to  this  fundamental  distinc- 
tion. "I  think  she  genuinely  likes  people 
more  [than  Jerry],"  he  told  60  Minutes. 
Jeny  is  a  natural  anarchist  with  contempt 
for  traditional  structures,  particularly  the 
political  system.  Kathleen  is  by  nature  a 
conservator  of  the  system,  and  to  her  the 
political  order  of  California  is  indistin- 
guishable from  her  father.  She  is  no  ide- 
ologue. She  is  a  problem  solver.  Jerry  was 
pie  in  the  sky.  Kathleen  is  solid  ground. 
To  Republicans,  Brown  is  a  monster 
with  mystical  powers:  her  name,  her 
gender,  and  the  fact  that  58  percent  of 
the  voters  in  a  California  Democratic 
primary  are  women  would  be  bad 
enough.  But  what  really  rankles  is 
Brown's  potential  to  help  deliver  Cali- 
fornia in  a  presidential  race  and  her 
highly  favorable  treatment  by  the  na- 
tional media.  The  morning  after  an  af- 
fectionate family  portrait  of  the 
Browns  aired  on  60  Minutes.  Richard 
Nixon,  who  lost  to  Kathleen's  father  in 
a  bitter  gubernatorial  race  30  years 
ago,  was  on  the  phone,  fuming. 

"Can  you  believe  that!"  the  ex-presi- 
dent  reportedly  sputtered  to  John   H. 
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Taylor,  director  of  the  Nixon  Library. 
"Can  you  believe  that!  They  still  treat 
the  Browns  like  royalty!"  White  House 
insiders  keep  reminding  one  another 
that  they  need  to  win  the  governorship 
of  California  more  than  any  other  1994 
electoral  contest.  Kathleen  Brown,  as 
governor,  could  do  for  Clinton  what  Pat 
Brown  did  for  John  Kennedy  in  1960 
deliver  the  electoral  votes  (54  now)  which 
could  be  the  key  to  his  re-election. 

How  well  Kathleen  Brown  keeps  her 
balance  through  what  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brutal  political  brawls  of 
the  year  will  make  her  character  a  para- 
mount concern  of  the  campaign.  "Born 
to  Run"  is  the  ubiquitous  headline  used 
by  more  than  one  national  magazine  to 
characterize  her,  or  "Daughter  of  a  Dy- 
nasty." This  is  what  Beverly  Thomas,  re- 
ferring to  Brown's  birthplace  in  San 
Francisco,  calls  the  "star  over  Magellan 
Avenue"  scenario.  "There's  a  need  to  be- 
lieve that  her  destiny  [as  a  future  gover- 
nor] was  decided  the  day  she  was  born." 
The  assumption  is  that  she  has  been  pre- 
pared for  a  political  career  all  her  life, 
groomed  by  a  doting  father  and  strong 
mother  and  powerful  friends. 

Her  opponents  dip  selectively  into  the 
same  biography  and  come  up  with  a  dif- 
ferent spin:  She's  weak,  she's  a  quitter, 
she's  a  princess.  And  she  hasn't  paid  her 
dues.  But,  as  Willie  Brown  said  to  me, 
"you  don't  have  to  pay  your  dues  in  this 
business.  Look  at  Ronald  Reagan.  If 
you've  got  star  quality,  flaunt  it." 

The  trouble  with  the  "quitter"  thesis 
and  the  "star  over  Magellan  Avenue"  sce- 
nario is  that  both  are  wrong.  The  truth  of 
Kathleen  Brown's  journey  is  much  more 
complex  and  unpremeditated,  a  combina- 
tion of  an  Oedipal  family  triangle  and 
the  dictates  of  her  generation  of  women. 

By  mid-spring,  Kathleen  Brown's  cam- 
paign was  stalled.  But  you  would  nev- 
er have  guessed  it.  Olympic  in  ener- 
gy—a swimmer,  tennis  player,  black-dia- 
mond skier,  and  peripatetic  traveler— she 
never  seems  to  sweat.  She  does  not  pro- 
ject her  anxieties.  In  fact,  she  is  so  calm, 
cool,  and  controlled  that  it  is  easy  to 
miss  the  ambitious,  driven  woman  behind 
her  friendly  banker  demeanor.  With  her 
just-washed  hair  still  damp,  she  steps  out 
of  the  glass-walled  living  room  of  her 
modest  rented  home,  elegant  in  a  celery- 
green  suit  ("I  got  it  at  65  percent  dis- 
count"), wearing  her  signature  Catholic- 
schoolgirl  while  stockings. 

"It's  a  Joan  Didion  morning,"  com- 
ments her  spokesman,  Michael  Reese. 
He  is  referring  to  the  unusually  clear 


blue  sky,  swept  of  smog  by  the  Santa 
Ana  winds  often  described  in  Didion's 
writing. 

"Joan  Didion  is  still  stuck  in  the 
World  War  II  era,"  scoffs  Brown.  "That 
piece  she'  had  in  Vie  New  Yorker  about 
Lakewood  and  the  Spur  Posse  was  the 
most  depressing  article."  Characteristi- 
cally unsentimental,  Kathleen  often  says, 
"We  just  move  ahead  in  the  Brown  fam- 
ily." She  holds  her  center  against  the 
Didionesque  vision  of  anomie  and  disin- 
tegration because  she  is  not  trying  to 
hold  on  to  the  past.  She  is  eager  to 
absorb  new  trends,  talking  excited- 
ly about  the  "virtual  campaign  office" 
set  up  by  her  23-year-old  son,  Zeb,  who 
is  one  of  the  new  digerati,  to  reach  the 


"Something  skipped  in  the  genes/7 
quips  a  friend. 

"Kathleen  got  two  hearts,  and  her 
brother  got  two  spleens.77 


cyber-roots  of  the  on-line  constituency 
through  Internet. 

Hoisting  herself  into  her  husband's 
Ford  Bronco,  a  half-eaten  Jenny  Craig 
diet  bar  in  her  hand,  she  points  across 
the  sprawl  of  the  city  to  Santa  Monica 
Bay  and  a  loaf  of  land  in  the  clear  dis- 
tance. "Isn't  it  fabulous?  That's  Catali- 
na."  Slipping  into  her  old  Queen  of 
Sludge  hat,  as  she  was  called  while  serv- 
ing on  the  city's  Board  of  Public  Works, 
she  starts  enthusing  about  the  decade- 
long  rejuvenation  of  the  bay  following  a 
court  order,  which  she  supported,  against 
dumping  sludge. 

"In  my  father's  era  there  was  a  sense 
of  limitless  resources.  He  thought  about 
things  in  a  linear  way:  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner's  frontier  theory— there's  always  a 
frontier  if  you  keep  going  west.  Well, 
we've  reached  that  limit.  My  brother 
used  to  talk  about  the  era  of  limits.  But 
where  we  are  today  is  a  closed-loop  sys- 
tem. A  new  idiom  defines  our  opportuni- 
ties and  our  obligations.  We  can  decide 
whether  we've  reached  the  era  of  limits, 
or  whether  we  will  be  able  to  stretch  our. 
resources."  In  Kathleen  Brown's  endless- 
loop-cassette  vision,  you  are  responsible 
for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  whatever  you 
buy  or  produce. 

I  ask  if  her  dedication  to  reinventing 
the  California  dream  means  going  back 
to  the  past. 


cautious. 


"No,  there's  no  going  back.  The 
world  is  shrinking.  We  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  something  out  here  that  has 
never  been  worked  out  on  this  scale  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  usually  fails,  when 
you  have  cultures  that  collide  and  races 
and  nationalities  that  collide.  Our  colli- 
sions have  been  minor  in  comparison  to 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Middle  East. 
We  don't  have  3,000  years  of  history. 
We're  inventing  it  as  we  go  along.  Yes, 
we  have  tremendous  problems,  but  we 
have  to  figure  out  a  way  to  keep  the 
middle-class  dream  alive." 

The  adjectival  bouquets  strewn  in  her 
path  after  she  speaks  in  this  vein  sound 
less  like  reviews  of  a  politician  than  like 
endorsements  of  a   new  herbal  tonic. 
"Upbeat."     "So     natural." 
"Unaffected."  "She  makes 
you  feel  good  about  your- 
self." "She  seems  like  such 
a  healthy  person." 

But  her  campaign  has 
been  another  story.  By  early 
spring,  some  of  her  most  ar- 
dent supporters  were  writh- 
ing in  disappointment  over 
her  lackluster,  poll-driven 
effort:  "Scattershot."  "Too 
"She  needs  to  get  back  in 
touch  with  herself."  Weighty  professional 
women  grumble  about  feeling  she  has 
taken  them  for  granted.  A  female  office- 
holder frets,  "She  runs  the  risk  of  not  ex- 
citing her  base."  One  of  the  guru's  she 
has  consulted  finds  her  questions  smart 
and  incisive,  "but  they're  running  her  like 
the  Queen,"  he  complains.  "They  insulate 
her.  Kathleen  just  thinks  she's  going  to 
'nice'  her  way  into  the  governorship." 

"What  does  she  really  stand  for?" 
people  keep  demanding  to  be  told.  "Is 
she  tough  enough?"  Bruce  Cain,  an  of- 
ten quoted  political  scientist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  tells 
me,  "I  do  not  get  an  image  of  a  person 
who's  a  decisive  leader— not  the  kind  of 
image  Dianne  Feinstein  got  across." 

In  the  effort  to  discern  what  is  really 
driving  her,  1  interviewed  60  people  who 
have  known  Brown  through  the  different 
identities  she  has  lived  during  earlier 
stages.  She  has  always  been  somebody's 
daughter,  somebody's  wife,  somebody's 
mother,  somebody's  sister.  It  is  only  in 
the  last  five  years,  since  her  mid-40s, 
that  Kathleen  Brown  has  given  herself 
permission  to  ask  for  something  for  her- 
self. The  question  one  is  left  with  is:  Can 
she  fully  realize  herself  before  Novem- 
ber, and  figure  out  how  to  embody  the 
myth  of  California  in  a  female  form? 
In   all   the   interviews.    I   asked  the 
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s.inu-  question  Whal  has  been  Kathleen 
Brown's  passion?  What  issue  mosl 
moves  her?  Usually,  the  question  was 
greeted  by  a  blank  itare 

Hei  oldet  msici  Cynthia  Kelly,  like 
Kathleen  .1  serene  and  maternal  woman, 

sat    up    Startled,    walked    into    another 

room,  and  came  back  stammering,  "Oh, 
gads,  that's  a  good  question.  I'll  he 
thinking  about  it  all  tonight  I  don't 
think  you  can  single  it  into  one  thing" 
She  really  has  no  idea 

Joel  Kotkin,  a  FOX-TV  business  ana- 
lyst and  senior  fellow  at  a  public-policy 
think  tank,  who  helped  Brown  formulate 
her  economic  policies:  "I  couldn't  an- 
swer that  question." 

Karl  Fleming:  "She's  very  upset 
about  the  laek  of  family  values,  the  dis- 
integration of  the  family." 

Millie  Harmon  Meyers,  friend:  "She 
doesn't  define  herself  m  terms  of  a  par- 
ticular cause.  She  defines  herself  as  a 
problem  solver." 

Lisa  Speehl.  Manatt,  Phelps  & 
Phillips  attorney  and  friend:  "She's 
most  passionate  about  restoring  the  Cal- 
ifornia dream  She  feels  very  personally 
about  it.  It's  almost  like  restoring  or  re- 
building the  family  treasure.  She  views 
the  state  almost  as  a  person  she  loves." 

Brown's  second  husband.  Van  Gordon 
Sauter.  once  the  powerhouse  president  of 
CBS  News,  now  works  only  three  days 
a  week,  as  a  consultant  to  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's Fox  News  i  like  the  idea  of  be- 
ing a  semi-retired  kept  man,"  he  cracks. 
Sauter  cultivates  a  Hemingvvayesque  icon- 
oclasm,  walking  his  Border  collie  in 
khakis  and  docksiders,  his  long  snowy 
beard  making  him  look  older  than  his  58 
years.  Sauter  is  crystal-clear  about  his 
wife's  passion.  "She  has  a  mystical  feel- 
ing about  California."  Her  witty  husband 
spares  no  opportunity  to  ridicule  the  pan- 
theon of  Democratic  politicians,  but  he 
knows  better  than  to  be  critical  of  Cali- 
fornia "Her  belief  in  this  state  and  the 
people's  potential  is  profound.  I  don't 
want  to  SOttnd  New  Age  touchy-fecly,  but 
she  has  almost  a  sense  of  responsibility 
fol  speaking  to  its  best  sentiments,  its 
economic  and  social  potential." 

Does  this  mystical  feeling  come  from 
being  part  of  the  Brown  family?  I  ask 

"It  conies  direct lj  from  her  fa- 
ther," he  replies  emphatically.  "Not 
di luted   From  tin-  father." 

The    person    Kathleen    Brown    most 
loves,  the  man  who  created  the  mod- 
em state  oi  ( California   hei  89  yeai 
old  father    now  lies  m  his  sickbed  a  lew 
hills  awav  in  the  twilighl  ol  ebbing  life 


I  lei   hs  yeai  old  mothei    Bernice,  the 

in, mi. in h  who  has  tun  the  big,  be 

oils  lamilv   Blown  fol  the  pasi    10 

recentl)  slipped  in  the  tub  and  broke 

hei    hip      And   Kathleen  is  a  very,  veiv 

devoted  daughter,"  hei  husband  empha 
si/es  It  seems  like  everything  is  going 
downhill,  dying  Off,  Ol  moving  awav 

I  he  California  dream  has  been  badly 
punctured  people  don't  feel  sale  in 
their  jobs,  they  don't  feel  sale  driving, 
(hey  don't  feel  sale  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  public  schools  without  weapons. 
And  now.  having  endured  every  biblical 
pestilence  over  the  last  several  years, 
they  don't  feel  sure  when  thev  go  to 
sleep  that  the  ground  beneath  them 
won't  rupture  again.  In  Los  Angeles,  al- 

"Can  you  believe  that!" 
Nixon  reportedly  sputtered. 
'They  still  treat 
the  Browns  like  royalty/7 


ter  6.000  aftershocks,  each  one  subtract- 
ing another  cubit  from  people's  trust  in 
the  foundation  of  their  existence  as  Cah- 
fornians.  people  rush  about  like  ants 
that  have  found  their  anthill  smashed, 
and  scurry  in  every  direction  looking  for 
shelter.  Many  are  seeking  scapegoats,  or 
hiring  moving  vans. 

Brown  feels  her  beloved  California  is 
at  the  nadit  of  instability.  Her  own  chil- 
dren have  had  their  fears  about  settling 
here.  The  place  could  go  either  way:  be- 
coming a  garrison  state  or  a  region  of 
hope  and  opportunity,  as  it  was  in  1945, 
when  the  last  and  favorite  child  of  Pat 
Brown  was  born  in  a  house  on  Magel- 
lan Avenue  in  Forest  Hill.  The  neigh- 
borhood, considered  "the  country"  then 
by  some  San  Franciscans,  was  an  Arca- 
dian landscape  misted  bv  the  Pacific,  21) 
minutes  outside  town.  Its  Mediter- 
ranean-style stucco  houses  set  on  gentle 
swells  of  land  dotted  with  fruit  trees 
made  it  reminiscent  o(  Italian  hill  vil- 
lages San  Francisco,  then  a  city  o( 
800,000  people,  was  infused  with  the 
sense  of  well-being  that  California  af- 
forded its  citizens  from  the  1940s 
through  the  early  1960s.  I  he  yeastiness 
of  the  place  was  m  what  California  his- 
torian  Kevin  Stan  refers  to  as  "the  dra- 
ma oi  aspiration"   the  new  people,  Irish 

Catholics  mosilv.  who  weie  settling  and 

making  the  quintessentialh    American 


ion  liorn  blui 

I. H  mi  whiti  i  "Hi' 
n  rnii      im- 
polite    captain      Pal     Brown,     who 
couldn  i   go  to  ni   '"  San 

Francisco  I  aw  Sihn.pl  al  nigh)  to  pre- 
pare lor  the  bar  Starr  remember  I 
est  Hill  as  a  sheltered,  homogeneous 
subculture  with  a  clear  sense  ol  ro 
ness  and  shared  values  Kathleen 
Brown,  notes  Starr,  was  the  beneficiary 
of  that  provincial  sell -esteem 

\s  governor  ol  California  from  1959 
to  1967,  Pal  Brown  presided  over  the  last 
half  of  the  Great  Arc  of  Prosperity  that 
began  with   1  arl  Warren's  postwar  era. 
Brown  was  a  visionary  who  took  the  eco- 
nomic boom  and  invested  in  the  future. 
It  was  Pal  Brown's  insistence  on  Cali- 
fornia as  one  state  that  ultimately  led 
to  the  completion  of  the  water  sys- 
tem   that    slaked    the    thirst    of   the 
desert    South;    it    was    Pat    Brown's 
"master  plan"   that   knit   together  a 
fully  accessible,  free  state  university 
system  that  became  the  envy  of  the 
nation;    it   was   his   leadership   that 
built   the   far-flung  freeway  system 
and  sent  convertibles  cruising  from 
one  surf  city  to  the  next.  Even  Pete 
Wilson,  upon  ascending  to  the  gover- 
norship in  1990,  bowed  to  Pat  Brown  in 
his  inaugural  address  as  "the  builder." 

All  during  those  years,  his  daughter 
"Kalhy"  the  only  one  of  his  four  chil- 
dren to  live  in  the  Governor's  Mansion 
in  Sacramento  absorbed  the  cultural 
and  political  message  of  California  in  its 
ascendancy.  But  that  was  30  years  ago. 
and  California  has  no  memory  You  feel 
this  lack  as  part  of  the  essence  of  the 
place:  people  come  here  to  dissolve  their 
pasts,  shuck  their  histories,  and  reinvent 
themselves  Joan  Didion.  who  also  grew 
up  in  the  agriculturally  rich  Sacramento 
Valley,  where  Kathleen  Brown  came  of 
age.  surveyed  the  California  of  the  60s 
and.  echoing  Yeats,  proclaimed.  "The 
center  is  not  holding  " 

To  which  Kathleen  Brown  would  say. 
Of  course  not  "These  people  can  buy  the 
easy  line  about  1  A  and  about  Califor- 
nia, and  nol  appreciate  what's  growing." 
she  says  I  lie  center  endures  by  not  hold- 
ing, by  dissolving,  absorbing,  and  re-form- 
ing C  alifornia's  center  is  changing  color 
fast:  by  the  turn  of  the  century  it  will  be 
the  first  mainland  stale  without  a  white 
majority  Already,  according  to 
nagawa,  professor  ol  multicultural  studies 
at  Sonoma  Stale  I  inversus  ." ;  percent  of 
all  children  being  Kirn  in  California  are 
the  product  of  intermarriage 

But   the  California  dream   is  alwavs 
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there,  if  only  to  be  betrayed  like  all  im- 
possible dreams,  and  then  reinvoked.  To 
Kathleen  Brown,  that  is  a  primal  reality. 
Having  absorbed  the  mystique  of  that 
period  of  dynamism  when  California 
was  the  cutting  edge  of  American  soci- 
ety, she  believes  it  is  her  responsibility 
to  recover  the  dream. 

"My  simple  hope  and  my  simple 
dream  is  that  my  grandchildren  will 
come  home  to  grow  up  in  a  California 
like  the  California  I  grew  up  in."  she 
tells  audiences.  Kathleen  is  the  continu- 
ity with  that  golden  moment. 

hen  I  meet  Bernice  Brown,  during 
her  second  week  of  convalescence, 
she  sits  immobilized,  stately  and 
commanding  with  her  cell  phone  and 
her  walker,  fixing  visitors  with  blue- 
green  laser  eyes  every  bit  as  intense  as 
Kathleen's.  A  brilliant  student,  Bernice 
graduated  from  Berkeley  at  15  and  was 
very  active  in  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  "I  held  every  position  and  they 
wanted  me  to  be  president,  but  Pat 
wouldn't  let  me  take  it.  He  said,  *You 
have  three  children  to  take  care  of" 

"I  feel  like  I  wished  my  sister  into  the 
world,"  says  Cynthia  Kelly.  She  was  12  at 
the  time  and  her  sister.  Barbara,  was  al- 
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ready  14;  brother  Jerry  was  an  8-year-old 
loner  who  liked  to  play  with  hammers. 
After  a  miscarriage,  Bernice  Brown  had 
been  tightly  girdled  in  hopes  of  losing 
weight,  but  Cynthia,  along  with  father 
Pat.  kept  hoping  aloud  for  a  new  baby. 
"It  was  a  hard  time  for  her,"  says  Cyn- 
thia sympathetically.  Ballooning  up  to 
180  pounds,  the  five-foot-three  Mrs. 
Brown  used  to  summon  her  daughters— 
"Cynthia?  Barbara?  Come  on,  I  want  to 
go  upstairs"— and  they  pushed  her  up: 

"Hopalong  Kathy,"  her  father  called 
her.  She  was  a  quiet  baby.  "I  didn't  have 
other  little  ones  to  take  care  of  when  she 
was  little,  so  we  could  really  enjoy  her," 
said  Bernice.  It  was  a  Father  Knows  Best 


"She  came  up  thinking  her 
lot  in  life  was  to  be  a  good  Catholic 
mother  and  wife. . . .  I'm  sure 
she  never  had  a  conscious  thought 
to  go  into  politics,  ever." 
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household  where  Mother  kept  the  chil- 
dren waiting  on  dinner  in  the  little 
linoleum-floored  breakfast  room  until 
the  district  attorney  (and  later  attorney 
general)  came  home. 

Fights  between  Kathleen  and  Jerry 
were  frequent.  "I  was  a  little  girl  trying 
to  fight  my  way  to  the  top  to  be  in 
charge,"  as  Kathleen  once  described 
their  tussles.  "He  was  power,"  she  tells 
me.  Being  so  much  younger,  she  had  no 
recourse  but  "to  win  by  guile  and  cun- 
ning." She'd  run  to  her  father  with  ap- 
peals—"Jerry's  hitting  me  again"— where- 
upon Pat  would  chastise  Jerry.  "Much 
later  in  life,  Kathy  admitted  that  she 
egged  him  on,"  elaborates  Bernice.  "She 
did  it  because  she  knew  it 
would  get  a  reaction  from 
her  father.  And  he  [Jerry] 
was  blamed  for  it." 

Their  rivalry  didn't  sort 
itself  out  until  Jer- 
ry decided  to  go  into 
the  seminary.  "He  found 
God,"  says  Kathleen  with 
her  deep,  throaty  laugh. 
From  then  on,  Kathleen 
was  raised  as  an  only 
child.  A  self-conscious  13- 
year-old  when  her  parents 
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moved  to  Sacramento,  she  suddenly 
found  herself  in  the  gilded  cage  of  pub- 
lic life.  Mother  Bernice  took  to  the  role 
of  First  Lady  as  if  to  the  manner  born, 
serving  guests  on  the  24-karat-gold- 
trimmed  china  ordered  by  the  previous, 
less  parsimonious  First  Family.  "Mrs. 
Brown  was  an  entertaining  woman,"  a 
tour  guide  at  the  old  Governor's  Man- 
sion informs  visitors. 

"I  tried  to  be  as  anonymous  as  I 
could,"  recalls  Kathleen.  "My  father 
works  for  the  state."  she  told  kids 
in  her  new  junior  high.  She  fooled 
them  until  the  day  she  found  her  dad 
parked  outside  in  the  governor's  limou- 
sine. "Kids  were  circled  around  the 
car  like  moths  around  a  lightbulb.  He 
said,  'Do  you  know  my  daughter  Kath- 
leen Brown?'  I  was  mortified."  Once 
her  cover  was  blown,  however,  she  en- 
joyed driving  with  her  father  on  trips 
around  the  state.  He  did  the  talking. 
She  was  shy. 

Bernice  Brown  taught  her  daughter 
to  be  tightfisted  with  money;  it  was  a  sin 
to  waste  something.  Kathy  was  dressed 
in  brown  oxfords  instead  of  white  bucks, 
because  they  lasted  longer,  and  got  two 
new  perma-press  plaid  dresses  a  year,  on 
sale.  Bernice  followed  the  stock  pages 
and  filled  every  kitchen  drawer  with 
coupons.  "Coupons  for  Sanka,  mar- 
garine-you  couldn't  find  anything  in 
the  drawers!"  laughs  Kathleen.  (Indeed, 
only  in  her  80th  year,  implored  by  her 
children  to  loosen  up,  did  Bernice  take 
a  vow  to  stop  clipping  coupons;  a  year 
later  she  had  to  confess  that  she'd  bro- 
ken her  vow.) 

Candlelight  vigils  outside  the  man- 
sion by  petitioners  against  the  death 
penalty  were  a  frequent  and  disturbing 
fact  of  the  teenage  Kathy's  life.  Over 
his  two  terms,  her  father  faced  59  life- 
or-death  choices.  His  youngest  daugh- 
ter sometimes  sneaked  into  her  father's 
study  at  night  to  read  one  of  the  cases 
he'd  bring  home  in  a  binder.  Governor 
Brown  pardoned  23  death-row  inmates. 
But  he  also  executed  36.  Nonetheless, 
he  suffered  from  an  image  of  indeci- 
sion when  he  wavered  over  the  execu- 
tion of  kidnapper-rapist  Caryl  Chess- 
man. Jerry  Brown,  the  seminarian,  de- 
fied his  father  publicly  over  the  case, 
which  became  a  cause  cclebre. 

Kathy,  aged  14,  was  caught  in  the 
middle.  "1  just  remember  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely contentious,  difficult,  and  emo- 
tional issue  for  my  father,"  she  tells  me. 
"I  didn't  like  it  when  people  attacked 
my  father." 

She  decided  then  that  she  would  nev- 


er go  into  politics.  It  was  too  hard.  "My 
father  used  to  say  he  hated  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  read  the  papers,"  she 
recalls. 

Santa  Catalina,  a  cloistered  Catholic 
girls'  boarding  school  on  the  Mon- 
terey Peninsula,  is  so  sheltered  by 
California  oak  and  pine  that  it  is  easily 
missed  from  the  air.  It  became  Kathy's 
sanctuary.  Her  father  registered  his 
15-year-old  daughter  there  to  protect- her 
from  his  nasty  re-election  race  against 
Nixon.  A  strict  dress  code  and  prudish* 
social  life  made  Santa  Catalina  feel  like 
a  convent  experience,  as  Kathleen  de- 
scribes it,  but  it  was  where  she  tried  on 
different  hats  and  began  to  find  herself. 

"Joan  Didion  is  still  stuck  in 
the  World  War  II  era," 
scoffs  Brown.  "We  just  move 
ahead  in  the  Brown  family." 


"She'd  been  around  people  who  put 
on  airs,  but  she  was  never  that  way," 
says  her  good  friend  Sally  Rorick-Or- 
lando.  "She  had  a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  and  a  lot  of  charisma,"  recalls 
Jane  Wi liens,  another  chum.  "Even 
then,  she  was  always  the  center  of 
things  even  if  she  wasn't  the  one  in 
charge."  Student  council  didn't  interest 
the  politics-shy  Kathy;  she  was  content 
to  be  a  cheerleader  and  business  editor 
of  the  yearbook.  The  school  was  aca- 
demically rigorous.  "To  be  honest,  I 
don't  remember  her  being  one  of  the 
top  students,"  says  Willens. 

"Things  didn't  come  real  easily  in  an 
academic  sense,"  Kathleen  tells  me 
candidly.  "[Later  at  Stanford]  I  really 
had  to  work  hard  to  do  well.  I  had  all 
of  these  friends  who  were  really  very 
smart.  They  would  come  home  at  1 1 
P.M.  and  write  their  English  papers  for 
class  the  next  morning.  So  I  thought 
that  if  you  just  drink  a  lot  of  coffee 
and  smoke  a  lot  of  cigarettes  and  stay 
up  the  whole  night  long,  you  could 
write  a  really  good  paper."  She  laughs-. 
"I  tried  it  once.  Never  again,  because  I 
really  did  horribly  on  that  paper.  It 
taught  me  that  the  best  writing  and  the 
best  work  comes  from  doing  it  over 
and  over  again.  I  just  knew  that  I  al- 
ways had  to  plan,  and  budget  my  time, 
or  I  would  pay  the  price."  That  disci- 


pline and  insistence  upon  preparedness 
mark  Kathleen  Brown's  style  indelibly 
to  this  day. 

Sister  Carlotta,  the  legendary  educa- 
tor who  runs  Santa  Catalina,  was  im- 
pressed not  only  with  Brown's  sense  of 
personal   responsibility  but  also  with 
her  composure,   her  reserve.   She  re- 
members Brown  turning  herself  in  for 
smoking  Marlboros  (and  inhaling).  She 
says  that  Brown  "never  imposed  any  of 
her  anxiety  on  people  or  flaunted  any- 
thing." (This  is  a  running  theme  in  de- 
scriptions  given   by   those   who   have 
known  Kathleen  at  each  stage  of  her 
life.)  But  the  nun  did  remember  one 
occasion  when  the  young  girl  was  wor- 
ried about  her  father's  re-election  bat- 
tle.   The    election    returns    came 
in  very  late.  Girls  weren't  permit- 
ted radios  in  their  rooms,  so  Sis- 
ter Carlotta  knocked  on  Kathy's 
door  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
tell    her    that    Governor    Brown 
had  won. 

"She  was  lying  awake,  and  she 
breathed  a  sigh  of  great  relief." 

It  was  after  this  election  that 

Brown's  opponent  whined,   "You 

won't  have  Nixon  to  kick  around 

anymore."  His  advance  man  in  those 

days  was  Pete  Wilson. 
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ike  spring  after  a  particularly  confin- 
ing winter,  the  season  of  rebellion 
followed.  Once  Kathleen  entered 
Stanford  University  in  1963,  "we  got 
pretty  wild,  because  we'd  been  in  such  a 
compressed  environment,"  says  a  smirk- 
ing Sally  Rorick-Orlando,  who  went  on 
from  Santa  Catalina  with  Kathy. 

No  flower  child  Kathleen,  nor  was 
Stanford  hospitable  to  the  social  move- 
ments then  in  ferment  at  public  universi- 
ties such  as  Berkeley.  Stanford  was  an- 
other sheltered  preserve,  inhabited  then 
mostly  by  the  sons  of  California's  white 
power  elite,  with  a  quota  on  the  number 
of  women  students.  Many  of  the  young 
women  went  to  find  husbands.  Kathy 
Brown  beat  all  her  girlfriends  to  the 
punch-by  accident. 

"I  remember  it  being  a  huge  shock," 
says  Jane  Willens,  who  couldn't  believe 
it  when  the  19-year-old  sophomore 
came  back  from  Lake  Tahoe  one  week- 
end and  showed  her  the  wedding  ring. 
Kathy  didn't  give  any  explanation.  "It 
was  kind  of  an  elopement,"  says  Wil- 
lens. "There  was  a  lot  of  speculation,  a 
lot  of  gossip."  The  young  man,  George 
"Jeep"  Rice,  was  a  junior  at  Stanford,  a 
cute  fiat  man  and  son  of  Sacramento's 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
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A  Seed,  A  Sign,  A  Sense. 
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Browns  at  least  knew  the  family.  I  asked 
Bernice  Brown,  "Were  you  and  your 
husband  shocked  or  ur  et  when  Kath- 
leen eloped  and  drop-     .  out  of  school?" 

Bernice  Brown  .ughed  nervously. 
"Yes,  but  we  we-  up  there  at  Tahoe. 
This  friend  of  urs  had  a  champagne 
breakfast  in  *'  .  snow  for  us." 

Girls  tor'  y  might  see  this  as  a  shrewd 
move:  th  early  option,"  they  call  it  now. 
But  tb  concept  of  "options"  did  not  en- 
ter the  vocabulary  of  the  female  life  cycle 
until  maybe  10  years  later.  "It  all  just 
happened,"  Kathleen  told  me.  "There  was 
no  great  plan  or  design."  The  fact  is,  she 
had  found  herself  pregnant.  All  at  once 
her  student  life  was  over;  she  slipped  into 
the  domestic  life  of  married-student  hous- 
ing and  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Hilary. 

"She  came  up  thinking  that  her  lot  in 
life  was  to  be  a  good  Catholic  mother 
and  wife,"  says  Karl  Fleming,  "to  raise 
her  children  and  belong  to  the  P.T.A., 
get  on  the  school  board  and  do  all  those 
wifely  and  motherly  things.  I'm  sure  she 
never  had  a  conscious  thought  to  go 
into  politics,  ever." 

"I  was  pretty  convinced  that  I  would 
never  run  for  public  office  in  the  adult 
world,"  Kathleen  reiterates  for  me.  "It 
was  just  too  hard." 

In  September  of  1966  she  and  her  hus- 
band moved  to  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, where  George  Rice  entered  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  his  wife  settled 
into  the  comfortable  anonymity  of  being 
Kathy  Brown  Rice.  Even  jokes  about 
her  name  didn't  bother  her. 

"That  was  my  first  time  living  on  the 
East  Coast,"  Brown  says,  recalling  her 
excitement.  "To  me,  it  was  frontier— we 
didn't  know  anybody,  we  were  pioneers." 
This  is  another  running  theme  in  her  bi- 
ography: the  ability  to  adapt  to  circum- 
stance. "She's  the  kind  of  person  who 
blooms  wherever  she's  planted,"  says  Sal- 
ly Rorick -Orlando. 

"It  was  the  60s— I  made  his  ties," 
Kathleen  recalls  proudly.  She  built  it 
into  a  little  business  to  earn  pin  money. 
"Pretty  soon  the  whole  law  school  was 
buying  my  ties." 

"You  will  finish  college"  was  her  fa- 
ther's edict.  He  had  always  insisted  that 
she  study  history,  otherwise  she  would 
never  know  how  the  world  worked.  So 
Kathy  Brown  Rice  developed  the  first 
five-year  plan  for  her  life.  Patching  to- 
gether courses  at  the  Harvard  Extension 
School,  the  Radcliffe  Institute,  one  sum- 
mer at  Columbia  University,  another  at 
Sacramento  State  sometimes  taking  cor- 
respondence courses  used  by  state  prison- 


ers—she finally  eked  out  her  last  quarter 
and  a  B.A.  degree  from  Stanford  six 
years  later.  Then  what  to  do  with  her  life? 

"I  can't  remember  why,  but  social 
work  sounded  good,"  she  says.  "I  could 
do  good  things  in  the  community  and  it 
was  only  a  two-year  program."  As  she 
drove  back  across  the  country  to  settle 
in  Los  Angeles,  waves  of  nausea  so  over- 
came her  that  Kathleen  thought  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  her  psychological- 
ly. "It  turned  out  I  was  pregnant  with 
Sascha  [her  second  child]!"  Arriving  at 
U.C.L.A.  to  get  her  M.A.,  very  eager  to 
go  to  work  for  the  first  time,  she  ran 
into  the  sexist  wall  of  that  era. 

"You  can't  do  a  field  assignment,"  the 
female  dean  said,  dismissing  her  because 


'  They  insulate  her.  Kathleen  just 
thinks  she's  going  to  'nice'  her  way 
into  the  governorship." 


of  the  pregnancy.  The  dean  claimed  that 
an  expectant  mother  would  be  upsetting 
to  clients.  It  was  a  blow.  "I  was  tired, 
and  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  going," 
admits  Kathleen,  echoing  many  women 
of  the  Silent  Generation  who  got  lost  in 
domesticity  during  their  20s.  She  had  her 
third  child,  son  Zebediah.  Her  husband, 
however,  was  primed  to  win,  whether  it 
was  at  tennis,  the  law  firm,  or  table  con- 
versation. "I  could  see  them  moving  up," 
recalls  Jane  Wi liens  of  their  Los  Angeles 
days.  "Jeep  worked  really  long  hours  as 
a  lawyer  with  Latham  &  Watkins,  a  top 
firm.  She  was  like  Mother  Earth.  You 
feel  safe  with  her,  like  she's  going  to  take 
care  of  you.  That  was  part  of  her  appeal 
to  Jeep." 

In  1974,  as  she  approached  30  (and 
what  I  call  the  Catch-30  transition),  she 
felt  the  need  to  be  more  than  the  stereo- 
typical Hancock  Park  Housewife  living 
among  mansions  with  her  upwardly  mo- 
bile husband.  Mrs.  Brown  Rice  made  her 
first  independent  foray  into  political  cam- 
paigning—well, not  totally  independent: 
she  was  stumping  for  her  brother's  first 
gubernatorial  race  in  secondary  media 
markets  such  as  Chico,  Fresno,  and 
Modesto.  "I  discovered  that  I  couldn't 
be  quiet,  that  I  wanted  to  convert  other 
people,"  she  tells  me.  "She  found  that 
she  was  a  natural,"  says  George  Rice. 

That  same  year,  as  a  parent  volunteer 
in  an  inner-city  great-books  program, 
she  became  frustrated  with  the  high- 


handed attitude  of  the  L.A.  school 
board:  "Who  are  you— just  parents  and 
teachers."  It  drove  her  crazy.  She  felt  a 
mission  to  make  sure  the  bright  stars 
among  the  poor  kids  she  taught  had  ac- 
cess to  a  better  education.  She  organ- 
ized a  group  of  parents  and  teachers  to 
establish  and  run  an  alternative,  magnet 
school  -an  early  model  of  the  successful 
citywide  program  that  survives  to  this 
day.  Then  she  toppled  a  16 -year-veteran 
conservative  to  gain  her  own  seat  on  the 
Los  Angeles  school  board,  where  she 
served  for  the  next  five  years. 

This  was  not  seen  by  Kathleen  as  the 
start  of  a  political  career,  merely  as  an 
extension  of  the  altruistic  works  of  a 
caregiver.  Meanwhile,  her  brother  had  as- 
cended to  the  governorship 
and  was  riding  high.  During 
the  eight  years  he  filled  the 
chair  of  the  most  beloved 
Democratic  politician  in  the 
state,  Jerry  Brown  never 
honored  his  father's  legacy. 
He  even  disparaged  it.  It 
was  almost  nakedly  Oedi- 
pal.  Later  asked  by  veteran 
Boston  Globe  political  writer  Martin 
Nolan  to  describe  his  feelings  about  his 
father,  Jerry  produced  a  seminal  memo- 
ry: "I  remember  crossing  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  when  my  father  was  DA. 
He  had  a  pass  so  he  didn't  have  to  pay 
for  the  toll.  I  cringed  in  the  back  seat;  I 
always  hated  that."  The  disdain  for  his  fa- 
ther created  a  significant  realignment  in 
the  dynasty.  In  1978,  even  as  jerry  was 
coming  off  a  creditable  run  for  the  presi- 
dency, his  father  gave  a  candid  assess- 
ment of  Jerry  compared  with  Kathleen. 

"Kathleen's  my  favorite,"  he  told  No- 
lan without  hesitation.  "She's  a  lot  like 
me."  Nolan  asked  him  if  he  had  fond 
feelings  for  his  son. 

"Well,  Jerry,"  he  said,  "he's  not  like 
me.  He's  a  lot  like  his  mother  -she's 
German.  He  grew  up  not  liking  my 
backslapping  Irish-pol  thing." 

If  Pat  Brown  harbored  any  notion 
that  his  daughter  would  carry  on  in  his 
footsteps,  Kathleen  was  not  made  aware 
of  it.  I  ask  when  she  thinks  her  father 
first  saw  her  as  "the  real  politician  in 
the  family,"  words  ascribed  to  him  by 
guests  at  Jerry  Brown's  50th-birthday 
party  in  1988.  "Maybe  when  he  thought 
it  could  get  Jerry's  goat,"  says  Kathleen. 
"It's  his  low  comedy.  He  certainly  didn't 
think  so  when  I  ran  for  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. That  was  community  service." 

But  the  position  thrust  her  into  the 
center  of  a  political  storm  over  school  de- 
segregation and  forced  busing,  the  gene- 
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sis  of  the  racial  polarization  which  has 
torn  the  guts  out  of  the  L.A.  public- 
school  system.  Bloody  Monday  meetings 
ran  until  two  in  the  morning,  deteriorat- 
ing into  screaming  sessions. 

"Kathleen  maintained  her  decorum," 
recalls  conservative  board  member  Ro- 
berta Weintraub.  "I  remember  her  being 
an  extraordinary  wordsmith.  She'd  make 
notes  on  the  back  of  board  reports  and 
speak  as  if  she  had  sat  there  for  10  hours 
writing  out  her  speech— really  gifted." 

At  first,  she  signed  a  board  resolu- 
tion opposing  compulsory  busing. 
When  the  board's  approach  was  reject- 
ed by  the  state  supreme  court.  Brown 
switched  sides  and  voted  for  mandatory 
busing.  "Kathy  was  not  indecisive."  in- 
sists Weintraub.  "She  saw  both  sides." 
Los  Angeles  city  councilwoman  Rita 
Walters,  an  African-American  board 
member  on  the  opposite  side  from 
Weintraub,  is  equally  admiring  of 
Brown's  mediating  role.  "She  sought  a 
middle  road  that  the  largest  number  of 
people  could  live  with.  Kathleen  was 
accepted  in  all  communities." 

What  did  Kathleen  stand  for  in  this 
whole  tortured  battle?  "I  felt  no  ideologi- 
cal pro-busing  or  anti-bus- 
ing, liberal  or  conservative 
tug,"  Brown  told  the  press 
at  the  time.  She  tells  me  to- 
day, "I  opposed  mandatory 
busing,  I  supported  volun- 
tary integration."  Her  real 
stand  was  to  comply  with 
court  orders— while  at  least 
three  out  of  seven  board 
members  had  wanted  to 
challenge  the  state  supreme 
court.  This  same  desire  not 
to  rock  the  boat  can  be  seen 
in  her  current  stance  with  regard  to  the 
death  penalty.  In  both  instances,  she  per- 
sonally opposes  the  law  but  vows  to  up- 
hold it.  Her  belief  is  in  supporting  com- 
munity institutions— using  the  schools 
and  churches  as  a  network  to  strengthen 
the  family,  which.  Brown  fervently  be- 
lieves, is  the  basic  unit  that  allows  gov- 
ernment to  work  and  society  to  flourish. 

The  bitter  busing  war  took  its  toll. 
Once  she  was  re-elected  to  the  board 
and  became  better  known.  Jeep  Rice 
would  often  be  introduced  as  Kathy 
Brown's  husband.  "He  was  not  the  type 
who  could  take  that,"  says  Bernice. 

The  "Memorial  Day  Massacre," 
Kathleen  Brown  can  call  it  now 
with  an  attempt  at  laughter— but 
usually  not  without  tears  welling  in 
her  eyes.  On  Memorial  Day  1979,  her 


husband  announced  he  was  leaving  her. 

"Well,  who  is  this  other  woman?" 
Kathleen's  father  demanded. 

"You  know  her."  Bernice  told  him. 
"You've  had  dinner  with  her  at  Kathy's 
at  least  eight  times.  Their  kids  played  to- 
gether." Pat  Brown,  with  his  elephantine 
politician's  memory,  still  couldn't  place 
the  woman.  "That  tells  you  something." 
says  Bernice.  "That  was  the  kind  of  wife 
Jeep  wanted— someone  who  could  just 
sink  into  the  atmosphere.  I  don't  think 
he  was  a  big  enough  man  to  accept 
Kathleen  having  a  career  of  her  own." 

She  had  performed  the  role  assigned 
to  her— good  Catholic  wife  and  mother— 
and  after  14  years  of  marriage  and  three 
children  it  had  blown  up  in  her  face. 


"She's  most  passionate  about 
restoring  the  California  dream. . . . 
It's  almost  like  restoring  or 
rebuilding  the  family  treasure." 


Kathleen  Brown,  center,  campaigns 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education 
in  1975  with  her  brother,  Jerry, 
then  governor  of  California. 


That  "terrible  shock,"  seen  by  her  family 
and  friends  as  the  greatest  adversity  in 
her  life,  cut  through  her  composure  and 
pitched  Kathy  Brown  Rice  into  torment. 
She  sat  in  the  library  staring  at  the  wall 
for  three  weeks,  neither  sleeping  nor  eat- 
ing, dropping  17  pounds,  and  finally  fled 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  old  family  house 
on  Magellan  Avenue.  "Then  something 
clicked  with  my  sister,"  Cynthia  Kelly 
observes.  "She  came  back  and  said,  T'm 
going  to  get  on  with  my  life.'" 

Kathleen  sought  out  a  recently  wid- 
owed friend,  Millie  Meyers,  and  asked, 
"How  did  you  get  on  with  it?"  Meyers 
was  impressed.  "There's  no  such  thing 


as  real  adversity  for  her— there's  just 
changing  course."  After  their  20 -year 
friendship,  she  sums  up  Brown's  philos- 
ophy as:  "Move  on,  no  agonizing,  just 
move  forward  and  make  the  best  of  it." 
But  the  transition  into  independent 
adulthood  took  much  longer  than  such 
well-worn  quotes  from  friends  and  family 
imply.  "I  felt  totally  adrift,  totally  terri- 
fied about  how  was  I  going  to  manage," 
Brown  tells  me.  "Most  women  don't 
have  the  half  of  what  I  had— my  parents 
were  there  and  my  settlement  was  very 
fair."  (She  got  alimony,  child  support, 
and  the  Hancock  Park  house.)  "But  it 
gave  me  that  sense  of  urgency,  wanting 
to  carry  a  message  to  women:  You've  got 
to  develop  an  awareness  of  finances  and 
not  expect  to  be  taken  care 
of  your  whole  life." 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of 
that  change  point  was  the 
recovery  of  her  core  identi- 
ty: "I  took  my  Brown  name 
back."  And  she  dropped 
"Kathy"  for  "Kathleen"- 
the  name  her  father  had  al- 
ways called  her. 

Kathleen  Brown  was  not 
on  the  remarriage  market  for  long  be- 
fore an  unlikely  Tracy-and-Hepburn 
match  was  cooked  up  by  friends.  Van 
Gordon  Sauter,  a  bow-tied  conservative 
who  ran  a  local  CBS-TV  affiliate,  loved 
to  do  flame-throwing  editorials  against 
the  school  board's  "crybaby  social  engi- 
neers." He  used  to  watch  Kathleen 
Brown  on  television  and  think:  "How 
can  a  woman  who  is  that  beautiful  be  so 
stupid?"  He  let  it  be  known  he'd  like  to 
meet  her.  Millie  Meyers  arranged  it. 
Kathleen  intended  to  give  this  blowhard 
a  piece  of  her  mind. 

Who  showed  up  was  "this  crazy  guy 
with  a  beard  who  smoked  cigars  and 
drank  champagne  and  lived  on  a  boat 
in  the  marina,"  as  Karl  Fleming  imag- 
ines the  impression  his  friend  made  on 
this  conservatively  raised  Catholic  girl. 
The  details  of  how  they  "met  cute"  are 
often  told  from  Sauter's  point  of  view.  I 
ask  Kathleen  what  attracted  her. 

She  giggles.  "First,  he  got  lost  taking 
me  to  St.  Germain.  I  mean,  here  is  a 
man  who  is  so  opinionated,  so  self-as- 
sured in  every  way,  and  he  got  hopelessly 
lost  going  from  my  house  to  a  restaurant 
five  minutes  away.  He  got  flustered.  I 
thought  he  was  perfectly  adorable." 

Sauter  took  her  breath  away  by  an- 
nouncing on  that  first  date,  "Hey,  I 
want  to  marry  you." 

She  held  him  off,  but  later  let  him 
move  into  her  house.  Sauter  liked  to 
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joke  with  friendi  Bboul  having  to  go 
home  "to  that  liberal  lad)  I'm  sleeping 

with  "  One  April  evening  in  imo,  she 
left  a  hysterical  school-board  session  to 
meet  Sauter  at  a  romantic  Italian  restau- 
rant. "So,  when  are  we  going  to  yet 
married?"  was  his  opener. 

"I'm  not  even  divorced  yet,"  she 

Stalled.  "Maybe  two  years,  something 
like  that  " 

"That  doesn't  fit  into  my  timetable," 
he  towel-snapped,  whereupon,  according 

to  Kathleen's  version,  he  signed  the 
check  and  left  She  sat  there,  open- 
mouthed.  Kathleen  got  in  her  car  and 
followed  him.  Catching  up,  she  mo- 
tioned for  him  to  roll  down  the  window. 
"Can  we  talk?"  She  laughs  uproariously 
at  the  memory.  "Guys  like  ultimatums;  I 
believe  in  keeping  on  talking." 

"She  decided  it  was  time  to  close," 
says  Sauter. 

But,  for  all  the  jollity  of  their 
courtship,  the  decision  to  throw  together 
two  families  of  divorce  with  a  total  of 
five  children  in  various  stages  of  adoles- 
cence set  off  emotional  havoc.  To  com- 
plicate matters,  Sauter  was  immediately 
summoned  to  New  York  to  become 
president  of  CBS  Sports.  Kathleen's 
firstborn,  Hilary,  elected  to  stay  in  L.A. 
with  her  father.  "Those  are  hard  things 
to  live  with,"  Brown  remembers,  her 
voice  thick  with  layers  of  emotion. 

What  about  the  issue  of  leaving  her 
seat  on  the  school  board  to  be  claimed 
by  a  conservative  at  the  peak  of  the  bat- 
tle between  pro-  and  anti-busing  forces? 
"It  was  a  good  time  for  me  to  leave," 
she  said  then.  But  to  some  closely  in- 
volved it  seemed  that  she  was  running 
away  from  conflict. 

Even  two  years  ago,  recalling  that 
break  to  me,  she  sounded  relieved.  "1 
thought  I  would  never,  ever,  be  in  elec- 
tive office  again,  because  when  I  left  it 
was  so  traumatic.  It  seemed  very  final 
to  me." 

Mrs.  Van  Gordon  Sauter  took  easily 
to  the  New  York  life  of  buying 
and  selling  country  houses,  enter- 
taining network  bigwigs,  and  serving  as 
the  emollient  when  her  husband  got  into 
fights  with  lus  star,  Dan  Rather.  The 
Sauters'  Park  Avenue  co-op  was  one 
floor  beneath  rival  NBC's  Tom  Brokaw. 
and  Kathleen  became  last  friends  with 
the  anchorman's  wife,  Meredith.  "She 
was  a  mperb  corporate  wife,"  says  a 

somewhat  nostalgic  Sauter.  "without  a 
doubt  the  ultimate  corporate  wife."  She 
had  inherited  from  her  lather  the  Irish 
DOl's    gift    o\'    instant    recall    for    semi- 


name  ■  and  the  abi  lity  I 
up  conversation  out  ol  the  driest  bole 
Like  Bernice  Brown,  she  was  "an  entei 

taming  woman 

During   1983  and    84,  s. niter,  who 

had   taken  OVCl   as  executive   in  charge 

of  CBS  News,  laid  down  the  law  in 

nightly  postmortem  sessions  described 
as  "bloody"  by  White  House  reporters, 
who  felt  Sauter  was  gutting  their  cover- 
age of  President  Ronald  Reagan  on  a 
daily  basis  "Sometimes  Lesley.  Stahl 
would  call  them  up  at  the  end  of  the 
broadcast  and  go  crazy,"  confirmed 
Evening  News  producer  Brian  Healy. 

At  one  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sauter's  din- 
ner parties  in  New  York,  the  bombing 
of  the  Marine  barracks  in  Beirut  be- 


Willie  Brown  said,  "You  don't  have 
to  pay  your  dues  in  this 
business.  Look  at  Reagan.  If  you've 
got  star  quality,  flaunt  it." 


came  the  subject  of  hot  debate.  Hun- 
dreds of  American  servicemen  had  been 
slaughtered  in  their  sleep  on  the  eve  of 
the  presidential  election  and  the  tragedy 
had  all  the  makings  of  a  political  disas- 
ter for  Reagan.  Yet  CBS  News  had 
killed  two  follow-up  pieces  exploring  the 
president's  role  in  unilaterally  commit- 
ting those  troops.  A  guest  took  Sauter 
to  task  about  this. 

"The  American  people  don't  want  to 
hear  anything  negative  about  Ronald 
Reagan,"  Sauter  said. 

After  a  guest  challenged  his  news  judg- 
ment, Sauter  ended  the  discussion  with 
the  flat  pronouncement  "Look,  /  don't 
want  to  hear  anything  negative  about 
Ronald  Reagan.  I'm  a  real  conservative." 

Kathleen  Brown,  Ultimate  Corpo- 
rate Wife,  remained  silent.  She  had 
learned  as  a  girl,  with  Jerry,  how  to 
smoothly  negotiate  boundaries  when 
living  with  a  contentious  male. 

Not  long  before,  however,  she  had 
demonstrated  that  she  had  the  guts  to 
challenge  the  unspoken  contract  of  their 
marriage  Reaching  the  crossroads  of 
her  mid-30s,  she  had  hit  upon  the  idea 
that  she  could  become  a  Late-Blooming 
Lawyer.  She  had  decided  to  apply  to 
Foidham,  and  had  her  course  all 
planned  before  she  broke  the  news  to 

her  husband. 

"She    nailed    me    on    the    law-school 


idea   when   we 

bout  "ii  the  Wilbui  Cross  Parkway," 
iay .  Sautei     I  ••■  i  •  thundei  iti 
Predictabt)  be  exploded     \  bra 

loathe  lawyer.'  I  he  laSl  thing  the  .'.'.rid 
needs  is  another  lawyer,  particular!)  m) 

wife  He  wound  up  his  fusillade  by 
suggesting  thai  anything  short  ol  street- 
walking  would  be  more  constructive 
than  becoming  a  lawyer  Kathleen  held 
her  ground 

"Since  1  can't  talk  without  my  hands." 
says  Sauter.  laying  out  his  blue-white 
arms  in  surrender,  "there  was  nothing  I 
could  do  except  run  off  the  road." 

Her  abrupt  change  in  course  was  the 
result  of  a  mid-30s  survey,  the  kind  most 
women  make.  "Kathleen  is  not  a  design- 
ing   woman."    vouchsafes 
her  friend  Karl  Fleming. 
"She  had  no  thought  then 
of  going  into  politics."  It 
was  simply  that  her  chil- 
dren    were     grown     and 
gone   and   she   wanted   a 
new  life.  In  private.  Kath- 
leen   herself    had    grave 
doubts.  As  a  woman  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  pre- 
feminist     Silent     Genera- 
tion, she  was  never  given  permission  to 
want  something  for  herself.  She  had  to 
fight  off  her  inner  fears:  "I  didn't  think 
I  could  ever  catch  up." 

Margaret  Mead  once  outlined  for  me 
the  prerequisites  for  any  American 
woman  who  wants  to  succeed:  "She  must 
have  superhuman  energy  and  be  able  to 
outw  it  the  culture's  plans  for  her."  Brown 
was  born  w  ith  the  first;  she  needed  cour- 
age to  attempt  the  second.  In  a  poignant 
conversation  with  her  mother.  Brown 
was  presumably  hoping  for  some  encour- 
agement. "What  would  you  have  wanted 
to  be  if  you  were  growing  up  now'1"  she 
asked  the  governor's  wife.  For  months 
Bernice  Brown  refused  to  answer.  Kath- 
leen persisted.  Finally,  her  mother 
replied.  "Kathleen.  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing that  I  could  have  been,  ever." 

To  this  day.  when  asked.  "What 
dream  did  you  have  for  your  daughter 
Kathleen'.'"  her  mother  is  surprised. 
"Oh,  I  didn't  think  o\~  that  " 

"Were  you  surprised  when  Kathleen 
decided  to  go  to  law  school  and  did  so 
well?"  1  ask. 
"Yes.  I  was 

Kathleen  stuck  to  her  guns  She  threw 
herself  into  law-school  studies,  but  with- 
out giving  up  her  friends,  her  tennis 
game,  her  family  obligations,  oi  the  cor- 
porate dinner  parlies  Still,  she  won  the 
moot-OOUrt  competition  at  the  end  ol  her 
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first  year  and  finished  in  the  top  15  per- 
cent of  her  class.  She  was  40  years  old. 

"It  was  the  1980s  and  everybody  was 
going  down  to  Wall  Street,"  she  says,  by 
way  of  explaining  her  decision  to  be- 
come a  corporate-bond  lawyer.  "'It  was 
the  mega-deal  era.  I  thought  if  I  ever  did 
go  into  the  public  sector— they  always 
say  that  Democrats  don't  know  anything 
about  money— I  wanted  to  go  find  out 
how  the  world  of  finance  worked." 
There  was  a  deeper,  personal  pull. 
Brown  wasn't  taking  any  chances  on 
drowning  again  in  her  dependency  on  a 
man.  "Whether  I  liked  what  I  was  doing 
or  not,"  says  Brown,  "I  knew  I  had  to 
have  an  oxygen  tank  to  support  me." 

Her  oxygen  tank  soon  came  in  handy. 
One  year  after  Brown  began  working  at 
the  newly  opened  New  York  office  of  a 
California  law  firm,  her  husband  was 
unceremoniously  fired  by  CBS. 

Going  home  to  her  L.A.  was  exhila- 
rating. She  loved  the  sprawling 
openness  of  the  place,  which  de- 
mands an  assertion  of  will  against  its 
void.  It  was  time  for  Governor  Brown's 


daughter/Kathy  Brown  Rice/Mrs.  Van 
Gordon  Sauter  to  reinvent  herself.  She 
became  known  as  Kathleen  Brown. 
O'Melveny  &  Myers  associate. 

"I  thought  of  her  as  Kathleen  Brown, 
a  corporate-lawyer-in -training,  who  had 
relocated  from  New  York,"  attests  Rick 
Jones,  the  partner  who  gave  her  perfor- 
mance reviews.  Since  people  often  use 
the  phrase  "corporate  type"  to  describe 
Brown,  I  asked  Jones  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  litigator  personality— like  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton— and  the  corpo- 
rate-lawyer personality. 

"A  corporate  personality  is  much 
more  constructive,  working  with  the 
other  side  trying  to  reach  a  common 
goal,"  says  Jones.  "Litigators  are  just 
the  opposite,  working  against  the  other 
side:  I  want  to  win,  I  want  you  to  lose." 

Brown  had  a  tiny  office— a  "C"  of- 
fice, the  lowest— which  "just  happened" 
to  be  on  the  power  floor  right  next  to 
the  boss  of  the  old  white-shoe  law  firm, , 
Warren  Christopher.  A  former  close  ad- 
viser to  Brown's  dad,  the  man  who 
would  later  become  Clinton's  secretary 
of  state  took  a  proprietary  interest  in 
Brown.  She  was,  however,  considerably 
older  than  the  usual  starting  associate. 

"I  was  very  skeptical,"  admits  Jan 


Brockman,  former  special  counsel  at 
O'Melveny.  "The  work  that  associates 
do  is  very  tedious  with  brutally  long 
hours.  Much  to  my  surprise,  Kathleen 
rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  really  worked 
hard  to  try  to  learn  the  public-finance 
practice.  She  moved  in  a  circle  that 
most  associates  don't  move  in.  Yet  she 
connected  with  all  of  her  colleagues.  I 
became  her  fan." 

Brown  never  rode  on  her  family's 
coattails;  quite  the  contrary.  It  was  only 
when  she  flew  with  her  boss  to  Sacra- 
mento to  pitch  business  to  the  state  that 
Rick  Jones  glimpsed  her  other  life.  "At 
LAX,  we  were  standing  around  the 
United  terminal  and  lo  and  behold  if 
she  doesn't  know  just  about  everybody. 
This  was  the  first  idea  I  had  that  she 
was  pretty  well  connected." 

I  ask  if  there  was  a  point  where  she 
stopped  running  away  and  turned  to  em- 
brace the  political  life?  Yes.  One  night, 
slaving  over  bond  documents  to  finance  a 
state  health  facility,  she  had  an  epiphany. 
Here  was  Jesse  Unruh,  the  state  treasur- 
er, a  man  who  had  built  his  own  solid 
political  base  on  the  intersection  of  fi- 
nance and  public  policy.  "This  is  an  all- 
right  thing— going  into  politics  through  fi- 
nance." she  remembers  thinking.  "This  is 
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Its  not  what  you  add  on  to  our  car  that 
makes  it  more  fun.  Its  what  you  take  off. 


JHONDA. 


A  Car  .Ahead 


probably  more  fun  than  being  a  lawyer." 
A  group  of  friends  convened  to  dis- 
cuss  what  office  she  should  run  for  next 
(she  was  ahead)  serving  on  the  city's 
Board  of  Public  Works).  She  remem- 
bers that  while  everyone  else  argued- 
"No,  not  tliat  office,  this  office"  War- 
ren Christopher,  as  was  typical  of  him. 
said  nothing.  In  the  end  he  cut  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter:  "Kathleen  is  a 
Brown  She  can  run  for  an)  office,  and 
she  would  make  it  her  office." 

She  decided  to  go  for  state  treasurer, 
from  then  on,  according  to  Karl  Flem- 
ing, "she  was  like  a  flower  slowl)  open- 
ing 1  watched  her  week  b\  week  b) 
week  just  get  stronger,  more  confident, 
more  her  own  person,  more  sure  o\~  her 
own  ideas  The  wa\  she  wore  her  hair 
changed,  the  wa\  she  dressed  changed. 
In  the  old  times  there  were  a  lot  of 
bows  and  scarves,  like  her  mother  I  he 
clothes  got  simpler,  more  elegant.  The 
colors  got  stronger  She  became  more 
sure  of  her  own  \iew  of  life." 

Biown  won  bandit)  and  has  earned 
high  marks  for  her  performance  in  the 
job.  But  state  treasurer  is  not  a  policy- 
makmg  role  \s  veteran  /  "•>  ingeles 
Times  columnisl  Bill  Boyarsk)  pointed 
out.  "When  you  run  loi   one  of  those 


blameless  offices,  even  if  you  win  a  big 
victory,  it  doesn't  mean  you're  a  great 
politician." 

But  what  some  might  view  as  an  ab- 
sence of  political  style  is  exact h  what 
her  political  mentor.  Ann  Richards. 
spotted  as  Brown's  trump  card.  "When 
you  attempt  to  try  to  be  something 
you're  not,  or  to  live  up  to  someone 
else's  vision  of  you,  then  you're  going  to 
fail."  she  told  me.  "Kathleen  has  a  style 
that  connects  with  people.  I  think  that 
the  genuineness  of  her  interest  in  people 
comes  across."  Richards  has  worked  on 
her  disciple  to  loosen  up.  to  tell  more 
personal  stories  and  use  her  natural 
sense  of  humor  like  Richards.  Broun 
began  billing  herself  as  a  grandmother. 
It  gave  her  more  gravitas.  She  later 
learned  up  with  Richards  in  a  fund-rais- 
ing road  show  where  the  two  women's 
pictures  were  projected  together  with 
tie-in  lines:  "Two  Treasurers.  Two 
Grandmothers        rwo  Governors?" 

I  he  comparison  has  limits  Richards. 
one  »>f  the  country's  most  formidable 
political  personalities,  has  age  a\\\\  the 
specific  nnth  oi  fexas  to  inhabit,  while 

the  more  youthful  Brown  is  \'a^\\\  with  a 
state  whose  myths  are  more  fluid.  e\er 
changing,  volatile.   1  he  handsome  Rich- 


ards, with  her  deep  drawl  and  skin  as 
parched  and  lined  as  the  Texas  plains, 
personifies  a  powerful  archetype  the  pi- 
oneer woman  in  a  man's  world,  the  wid- 
ow  rancher  who  can  shoot  a  rattler, 
hunt  turkey,  and  beat  a  man  at  poker. 
As  a  media  image  she  registers  as  sage- 
not  sexual^and  this  may  be  one  of  her 
strengths. 

Although  she  is  the  doting  grand- 
mother of  twins.  Kathleen  Brown  does 
not  suggest  wizened  experience.  She  has 
the  clean,  chiseled  look  of  corporate 
America,  the  competent  deportment  of 
a  TV  spokeswoman  delivering  the  re- 
sults of  an  auto-safet)  test  She  is  also 
tine-boned,  with  a  traditionally  feminine 
persona  that  neither  threatens  men  nor 
evokes  env)  in  other  women.  I'lay  ing  on 
her  California-girl  openness,  her  oppo- 
nents will  portray  her  as  "Kathy."  an 
amateur  who  is  soft  on  crime,  and  try  to 
hang  her  w  ith  the  sins  of  the  father  and 
the  brother. 

"It  ma)  be  that  if  John  (iaramendi 
[the  insurance  commissioner  who 
posing  her  in  ne\t  month's  Democratic 
primary]  and  Wilson  batter  he:  loo  hard 
on  the  toughness  issue,  it  will  backfire." 
suggests  Kevin  Stan  "Voters  might  un- 
derstand that  California  is  complex,  del- 
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icate,  and  doesn't  need  polarization.  It 
needs  reconciliation  and  healing." 

In  her  decision  to  run  for  governor. 
Brown  had  support  from  her  father.  Pat 
Brown  had  drilled  into  his  daughter, 
"Timing  is  everything  in  politics— don't 
wait."  Bernice  Brown,  by  contrast,  has 
always  seen  Jerry  as  her  knight- errant. 
She  still  helps  to  support  him  with  a 
$20,000  gift  each  year.  I  asked  Kath- 
leen's mother,  "Do  you  think  she  can 
jump  from  treasurer  to  governor?" 

"Too  big  a  jump,"  she  said.  "Usually, 
they  do  attorney  general  first." 

1  asked  why  she  thought  Kathleen 
wanted  to  be  governor. 

"They  always  refer  to  the  years  when 
Pat  was  governor  as  the  golden  years. 
Maybe  she  hopes  that  she  can  bring 
some  of  that  back,  because  we've  gone 
way  down." 

At  4:30  on  the  morning  of  January 
17,  the  bed  began  jitterbugging  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sauter  grabbed  each 
other  and  gasped.  Groping  their  way 
outdoors,  they  looked  down  from  their 
house  at  the  great  basin  of  Los  Angeles. 
Normally,  lights  would  be  twinkling  by 
the  thousands  all  the  way  to  Palos 
Verdes.  There  wasn't  a  light.  The  city 
was  gone.  Absent. 

The  earthquake  upset  the  political 
landscape  as  well.  Unlike  Wilson,  who 
used  the  quake  to  re-emerge  from  ob- 
scurity by  making  a  very  public  show  of 
leadership,  Brown,  as  befits  a  Santa 
Catalina  schoolgirl,  quietly  volunteered 
to  distribute  food,  water,  and  diapers  in 
shelters.  She  stubbornly  refused  her 
staff's  pleas  to  alert  the  press,  remem- 
bering the  scriptural  teaching  that  one 
does  one's  acts  of  kindness  and  charity 
in  secret. 

Tony  Coelho  worries  that  Brown  is 
too  cautious.  "If  she  had  done  a  Pat 
Brown,  it  would  have  been  a  major  hit. 
He  just  oozed  compassion."  Brown's 
contention  that  as  treasurer  she  had  no 
official  role  made  this  savvy  politico 
wince.  "At  a  time  of  crisis,  you  don't  be- 
come bureaucratic;  you  assume  a  role— 
you've  got  to  be  bold  and  imaginative." 

This  is  not  easy  for  Brown.  She  took 
to  heart  early  attacks  by  political  pun- 
dits that  she  lacked  substance.  The  "no 
there  there"  tag  punctured  her  confi- 
dence in  the  place  where  she  is  most 
vulnerable.  Remember,  this  is  the  dutiful 
student  who  admitted,  "I  really  had  to 
work  hard  to  do  well,"  and  who  believes 
that  "the  best  work  comes  from  doing  it 
over  and  over  again." 

Last  summer,  she  formed  a  policy 


unit  and  spent  hundreds  of  hours  digest- 
ing briefing  papers  and  sitting  in  on 
seminars,  whereupon  her  hired  policy 
wonks  cranked  out  a  65-page  Perot-style 
economic^  plan.  Last  fall  Brown  began 
delivering  a  series  of  deadly- earnest  pol- 
icy speeches  with  all  the  drama  of  a 
dial-a-weather-report.  With  each  speech, 
the  daunting  double-digit  lead  the  candi- 
date had  earlier  enjoyed  dipped  a  little 
more.  She  was  losing  touch  with  her 
truest  natural  gift:  the  "Irish-pol  thing." 
"She  feels  she  has  to  compensate,"  ob- 
serves Beverly  Thomas,  "enveloping  her- 
self in  more  issues,  as  if  more  is  better." 
"I  want  to  like  myself  when  this  is  all 
over,"  Kathleen  Brown  told  a  friend, 
and  that  will  not  be  easy.  Not  with 


When  asked,  "What  dream 
did  you  have  for  your  daughter?" 
Bernice  Brown  is  surprised. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  think  of  that." 


three  male  candidates  going  against  her 
with  high-testosterone  messages— Repub- 
lican governor  Pete  Wilson  shadowbox- 
ing  in  a  sports  bar  and  talking  tough  on 
crime;  former  Berkeley  football  player 
John  Garamendi,  who  does  photo  ops 
with  lumbermen  and  hard  hats,  and 
promises  to  "get  into  the  ring  and  fight 
until  somebody  gets  a  bloody  nose";  and 
former  Chicago  Seven  radical  Tom  Hay- 
den,  a  state  senator,  who  jumped  into 
the  fray  at  the  last  moment  to  mount  a 
semi-serious  campaign  reportedly  fi- 
nanced by  the  multimillion-dollar  settle- 
ment of  his  divorce  from  Jane  Fonda. 

Brown  tried  niceness,  calling  her  ri- 
vals to  sign  a  "no-negative-campaign 
pledge."  She  was  ridiculed  by  both 
Wilson  and  Garamendi.  Then  Willie 
Brown,  the  top  Democrat  in  the  state, 
began  to  run  her  down  in  public,  calling 
her  campaign  "a  mess"  and  predicting 
that  Wilson  would  defeat  her. 

Speaker  Brown  was  eager  to  tell  me 
all  the  mistakes  he  believed  Kathleen 
was  making.  Stepping  forward  in  a 
splendid  medley  of  Italian  designer 
clothes,  he  said,  "There's  an  appropriate 
time  for  caution,  but  it's  not  appropriate 
to  let  it  become  a  character  trait.  If  you 
get  tagged  'indecisive,'  it  can  be  devastat- 
ing." He  stroked  his  Armani  tie.  "You're 
not  going  to  win  the  championship  by 
perimeter  shooting  and  no  contact.  You 


gotta  muscle.  You  gotta  force  the  issue, 
then  slam-dunk  it." 

Moments  after  I  left  Speaker  Brown, 
another  Brown  pushed  open  the  massive 
oak  door  of  the  state  capitol  of  the  sev- 
enth-largest economy  in  the  world,  and 
swept  into  the  dark  wood-paneled  li- 
brary of  his  office.  It  was  Kathleen 
Brown,  coming  to  confront  him.  The 
two  most  powerful  solar  systems  in  Cali- 
fornia politics  had,  until  now,  operated 
in  separate  galaxies. 

"Willie,  here's  my  telephone  number," 
she  said,  thrusting  a  paper  at  the  speaker. 
"Call  me,  day  or  night,  but  do  not  com- 
municate with  me  through  the  newspa- 
pers. I  want  to  hear  it  directly  from  you." 
Afterward,     Alice     Huffman,     who 
months  earlier  had  spearhead- 
ed an  effort  to  launch  a  Willie 
Brown  campaign  for  governor 
but  who  is  now  touting  Kath- 
leen Brown  in  the  black  com- 
munity,   marched    into    the 
same  office  to  find  out  what 
had  really  happened.  "Willie, 
just  tell  me  right  out.  We're 
friends.  Are  you  going  to  sup- 
port  Kathleen   Brown?"    He 
began  by  griping.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  he  was  miffed  at  being  ig- 
nored.  Later,   Huffman  told  Kathleen, 
"He  spent  15  minutes  telling  me  all  the 
things  he  wants  you  to  do.  He  has  of- 
fered to  be  part  of  your  strategic  kitchen 
cabinet.  He's  ready,  dear.  You  won  him." 
Upon  hearing  this,  Kathleen  agreed 
to  call  on  Willie  Brown  whenever  she 
was  in  Sacramento.  But  nothing  more. 
Then   she   faced   another  problem— at 
home. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  her  hus- 
band respects  her  deeply,  friends  attest 
that  Sauter  will  occasionally  snap, 
"You're  full  of  crap."  Similarly,  when 
her  son  takes  sides  with  her  right-wing 
husband,  she  will  say,  "Hold  on,  guys, 
you're  piling  on,"  and  they'll  back  off. 
"It's  almost  like  two  dogs  fighting,"  says 
Sauter.  "There's  a  lot  of  noise  but  never 
any  injury."  Normally,  Sauter  holds  back 
on  meddling  in  her  political  life.  But  this 
was  the  media  whiz  who  put  the  sweater 
on  Dan  Rather;  his  stock-in-trade  is  mak- 
ing TV  personalities  connect  emotionally 
with  viewers.  On  the  day  in  late  March 
when  I  saw  him,  the  professional  in  him 
was  obviously  fed  up  with  his  wife's  me- 
diocre campaign.  "She  needs  to  be  able 
to  convey  her  persona  to  the  voters,  why 
she  wants  to  be  governor  of  this  state, 
and  what  she'd  be  like  as  governor." 
Dripping  sarcasm,  he  said,  "But  I  pre- 
sume somewhere  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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JEWELERS 

2613  Pacific  Coast  Highway 
Torrance,  California  90505 
310.325.3933  •1.800.468.7712 


ADVERTISEMENT 


pring  foreword* 
the  allure  of  fine  jewelry 

is  the  last  word  in 

/i/^/^/iA  ▲v/i#/#/iAv  ^e  'as^'  ^  mos*i  imPortant  detail  in  pulling 

together  a  definitive  look  is  knowing  how  t( 
accessorize  with  fine  jewelry.  This  season,  those  perfec 
gems  to  enhance  your  wardrobe  can  be  found  at  Seymou] 
Gail  Jewelers.  The  largest  jewelry  salon  of  its  kind  ii 
Southern  California  has  long  been  renowned  for  it) 
breathtaking  collections  of  distinctive  jewelry,  finj 
diamonds,  lustrous  pearls  and  quality  timepieces. 

This  spring,  three  of  the  world's  most 
extraordinary  jewelry  designers,  Charles 
Krypell,  Martin  Gruber  and  Roberto  Coin  bring 
a  superb  showcase  of  their  Spring  1994 
collections  to  Seymour  Gail's  new  showroom  in 
Torrance. 

"This  is  the  most  exciting  jewelry  we  have  ever 
assembled  at  our  salon,"  says  Barry  Benowitz, 
president  of  Seymour  Gail  Jewelers.  These 
designers  have  all  developed  a  timeless  look, 
and  while  all  three  are  diversified  in  design, 
they  each  truly  capture  the  essence  of  Spring 
'94. 

Showcasing  cutting-edge  designers  such  as  the 
ones  described  above  has  proven  to  be  a 
successful  formula  for  Seymour  Gail.  "Our 
customers  are  very  savvy  about  choosing  fine 
jewelry.  Each  piece  is,  after  all,  a  reflection  of 
their  style.  Our  buyers  reach  the  span  of  the 
world  to  look  for  that  unique  combination  of 
exquisite  craftsmanship  and  artistry,"  says  Mr. 
Benowitz.  "We  like  to  indulge  our  customer 
with  these  types  of  exclusive  designs  combined 
with  our  personal  attention,  commitment  to 
excellence  and  uncompromising  value,"  he  adds. 


^^_^/harles  Krypell  has 

proven  that  boundaries  do 

not  exist  in  jewelry  design. 

His  intense  passion  and 

pursuit  for  the  pinnacle 

of  beauty  are  what  allow 

his  designs  to  remain 

among  the  best  the 

industry  has  to  offer. 

Once  again,  this  spring, 

Charles  Krypell 

offers  his  unsurpassed 

style  and  quality  to 

the  fine  jewelry  buyer. 


artin  Gruber  made 
his  mark  in  the  70s  as 
an  originator  in  the 
trend-setting  use 
of  baguette  diamonds 
in  fine  jewelry  design. 
He  remains  at  the 
forefront  of  the  '90s 
with  his  classic 
"Mystery  Collection" — 
invisibly-set,  princess-cut 
diamonds  and  contrasting, 
invisibly-set,  baguette  diamonds, 
which  create  on  innovative 
mosaic  design  within  a  design. 


D 

£J  oberto  ( 'oin  has  pioneered  the  use  of  colored  gold  as  an  integral  pari  of  his  captivating  designs.  This 
dynamic  Italian  designer  is  widely  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  industry  today.  His  collaboration  with 
Gregg  Ruth  &  Company  has  created  an  exciting  new  force  which  has  established  an  important  position 
in  the  United  States. 
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(Continued  from  page  62)  there  1a  grand 
itrate 

I  Ik-  next  day,  tust  .is  pundits  were 
about  i(»  pronounce  hei  campaign  dead 
m  the  water,  Brown  stunned  handicap 
pen  In  switching  tactics  ixo  deg 
She  lined  (lint  Kcillv,  the  meanest,  ob- 
scenity-shouting  macho  Btreel  lighter 
among  California  campaign  managers, 
a  man  a  breed  apart  from  Brown's 
informal  cabinet  group  of  media  and 
policy  WOnks  and  white  button -down 
types  who  mostly  stay  plugged  into 
then  computers  in  her  West  Los 
les  headquarters  I  he  appointment  set 
off  what  some  observers  call  the  in- 
evitable "dick  wars."  Reilly  is  also  fa- 
mously misogynistic,  having  faxed  re- 
porters that  he  was  "firing"  Diaime 
leinstem  as  his  candidate  in  the  last  gu- 
bernatorial campaign,  leinstein.  he 
charged,  lacked  "fire  in  the  belly."  The 
former  mayor,  recovering  from  a  hys- 
terectomy, retorted.  "I  thought  I  had 
that  removed." 

restosterone  has  a  way  of  becoming 
an  election  issue;  voters  demand  that 
even  women  have  a  little.  But  how  far 
does  a  woman  have  to  go  to  prove  she's 
tough  enough  to  lead?  Start  a  war— like 
Thatcher?  Pull  the  switch  on  37  con- 
demned prisoners  like  Ann  Richards' 
"Tough  is  bullshit  it's  John  Wayne,  old- 
school,  heart-attack  stuff."  scoffs  Assem- 
blyman John  Vasconcellos,  a  middle- 
aged  Portuguese  -German  Catholic  who 
metamorphosed  into  a  respected  leader 
of  the  self-esteem  movement.  "Califor- 
nia, like  the  nation,  is  m  the  throes  of  a 
very  powerful  passage  from  a  top-down, 
autocratic,  straight-white-male  structure 
to  a  more  integrated,  collaborative  one. 
Kathleen  represents  the  far  side  o\'  the 
revolution.  She  has  strength  without  be- 
ing tough,  because  she's  so  solid  and  in- 
tegrated inside." 

Crime,  the  current  obsession  in  a 
slate  where  revenge  fantasies  arc  rapid!) 
turning  into  fast-food  laws,  may  be  the 
litmus  test  lor  Kathleen  Brown's  tough- 
ness For  a  liberal,  she  is  surprising Iv 
prosecutorial.  She  is  in  favor  of  a  wide- 
spread system  of  boot  camps  to  take 
In  si  offenders  out  oi  schools  and  leach 
them  discipline  and  personal  responsi- 
bility. "The  mothers  and  daughters  and 
sisteis  have  the  power  to  change  some- 
thing." she  declares,  "because  the  bovs 
are  killing  each  other"  No  Democrat, 
however,  is  going  to  outdo  on  the  right 
the  conservative  Republican  Wilson. 
who  launched  his  re-election  effort  on 
the  back  oi  the  toughest  "three  strikes'' 
law     in    the    nation     Brown    has    "me- 


looed     v\  1 1  .mi  i  po  lit  ion  on  the  law 
which  commit  •  <  alifornu  to  ipending 

s1  billion  a  ve.u  to  expand  n -  prison  ca 

pacilv   bv    100,000  inmate,  bv    £001    But 

because  Brown  stands  foi  keeping  (  ali 

loinia  s  excellent  system  Oi   universities 
and  COmmiinit)  colleges  available  tO  all. 

the  question  is   How  can  she  promise 
accessibility  to  education  for  all  (  alifoi 
ma  citizens  and  accessibility  to  (  alifor- 

nia  prisons  for  all  three-time  felons' 

A  "new  Kathleen  Brown"  wowed  dele- 
gates to  a  recent  Democratic  Partv 
Stale  Convention.  Her  passion  sud- 
denly emerged  from  under  the  pin- 
stripes. Acknowledging  her  previous  fail- 
ure to  articulate  what  she  stands  for.  she 


"Willie,  here's  my  telephone  number/' 
Kathleen  said  to  the  speaker.  "Call  me, 
day  or  night,  but  do  not  communicate 
with  me  through  the  newspapers." 


spoke  forcefully  about  her  vision  "for 
building  the  new  California  century" 
and  creating  a  million  new  jobs.  A  more 
muscular  self-confidence  surfaced  in  a 
Richards-style  wisecrack:  "You  know 
who  Pete  Wi  lson  is?  He's  George  Bush- 
without  the  charisma."  The  crowd  of 
2,000  roared.  Kathleen  Brown,  the  front- 
runner,  had  finally  come  to  play. 

Driving  around  Los  Angeles  with 
Kathleen  Brown  on  a  recent  Sunday,  I 
got  a  taste  of  this  same  passion.  She 
did  a  circuit  of  six  African-American 
churches  in  South-Central— sunny,  mod- 
ern, uplifting  places  drenched  in  gospel 
sung  bv  swaying  and  clapping  choirs 
and  syncopated  bv  drums  and  hip-hop 
Yamahas.  She  went  from  the  elder 
"Cathobapterians"  in  their  black  straw 
hats  at  Trinity  Baptist  to  the  get-down, 
red-hot  rock  n'  roll  Greater  Bethany 
Church,  flooded  with  young  people. 
Each  time  she  spoke,  she  was  greeted 
with  lukewarm  applause.  I  hen  she 
found  herself  at  the  charismatic  True 
Way  Baptist  Church,  where  the  preach- 
er delivered  a  hellacious  vision  of  the 
youth  o\'  South-Central  I    \ 

"I  no  longer  sec  the  drug  addicts  as 
criminals  I  see  them  as  victims."  he 
wailed 

Wright!  t/i  Lord' 

"Whoever  I  support  as  governor,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  tell  our  men  and 


I 

hi  take  us 

fai   from  the  ditch    a  man  who 
guide  through  i     i    (  hrist 

As  the  organ   .welled  portentou 
young  c  ongres  iman   SValtei  I 
traduced   Kathleen   Brown 
bod)  who  can  pull  us  out  ol  the  ditch  " 
Kathleen  look  of]  <>n  the  Baptist  roll 
and  preached  it 

"I  remember  when  we  had  hard 
limes  before,  but  I  never  remember  see- 
ing so  many  people  in  my  state  who 
have  that  Stare.  You  know  that  dead- 
eyed  look  in  our  kids'  eves'  When  I  was 
on  the  school  board.  I  used  to  go  out 
and  visit  the  schools  everv  single  week, 
and  I  would  see  the  light  in  their  eves 
Today,  I  see  too 
many  lights  out  in 
our  children's  eves. 
We  have  to  give  the 
vision  back  so  the 
blind  won't  be  lead- 
ing the  blind.  That's 
what  I  want  to  try  to 
do  as  your  next  gov- 
ernor." 

Amen.  amen.  This 
time  she  spoke  from 
her  heart,  and  she  touched  hearts. 

"We  can't  just  ask  the  teachers  to 
do  it.  We  can't  just  ask  the  pastors  to  do 
it.  We  can't  just  ask  the  governor  to 
do  it.  We  the  people  have  to  take 
charge  of  our  families,  take  charge  of 
our  kids',  and  take  charge  of  our  lives.  I 
want  to  stand  with  you,  I  want  to 
march  with  you.  I  want  to  give  back 
the  dream,  because  it  can  be  done.  And 
it  will  be  done." 

The  little  church  erupted  in  applause 
and  "Amen"s. 

Outside.  Brown  said.  "I  was  bothered 
by  the  victim  stuff.  It's  old  thinking.  I 
tried  to  turn  it  around  into  'Take  back 
the  power.'  I  think  they  responded  to 
that  message." 

Can  Kathleen  Brown  convince  Cali- 
fornians  that  she  can  give  back  the 
dream  and  help  them  take  back  the 
power'.'  Can  she  live  up  to  her  own  po- 
litical destiny?  Can  she  secure  the  polit- 
ical future  of  Bill  Clinton,  whose  fate, 
like  her  own.  depends  on  reversing  the 
insidious  feeling  that  the  land  of 
dreams  has  turned  into  some  godfor- 
saken Pompeii  of  insoluble  problems 
and  unrelenting  natural  disasters'  The 
expectations  are  huge  But  Brown 
knows  who  she  is. 

"I  am  not  my   brother's  sister,' 
said  at  a  recent  New  York  dinner  partv 
"I  am  mv  father's  daughtei 
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Hair  ... 

hair  that  is  free-flowing  .  .  .  like  the  sea. 

Living  in  harmony  with  light;  dancing  in  its  shadows 

Fit,  vibrant  hair  .  .  .  nourished  and  cared  for 

by  the  elements  of  our  Earth. 

This  .  ....  is  Paul  Mitchell  hair. 
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Mike  Nichol 

in  his  editing  studi 

in  New  Yorl 

with  Jack  Nicholson  i 

Wolf  on  the  scree  t 


I  he  great  appeal  of  Mike 
Nichols  is  that  he  seems 
to  know  the  bitter  truth 
about  life  but  to  be  able 
to  rise  above  it  with  a 
wit  and  a  charm  un- 
equaled  in  America.  He 
made  his  name  almost  40  years  ago 
with  Elaine  May,  in  duologues  and 
improvisations  that  skewered  the 
tender  delusions  of  the  entire  hu- 
man race;  his  first  film  was  Who's 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Wool/?,  a  devas- 
tating portrait  of  bitterness  and  fail- 
ure; his  next,  The  Graduate,  de- 
tailed a  young  man"s  affair  with  his 
girlfriend's  mother  in  a  way  that 
was  deeply  funny  but  also  uncom- 
fortably lucid.  He  is  the  only  person 
in  recent  memory  who  has  had  the 
spirit  to  direct  Waiting  for  Godot  as 
Beckett  intended  it:  as  a  comedy. 
His  exceptional  1988  production  at 
Lincoln  Center  starred  Steve  Mar- 
tin, Robin  Williams,  Bill  Irwin,  and 
F.  Murray  Abraham.  Throughout 
his  career— some  15  films  and  innu- 
merable plays,  22  of  them  in  New 
York-  he  has  shown  a  mastery  of  sub- 
text, so  no  matter  how  many  laughs  he 
produced,  the  dark  side  was  never 
pushed  out  of  the  way.  The  juggling  of 
high  and  low,  light  and  dark,  is  an  art; 
Nichols  is  able  to  connect  the  antitheti- 


LIVE  MIKE 

Legendary  director 

Mike  Nichols 

took  the  sexual  temperature 

of  the  nation 

with  The  Graduate 

and  Carnal  Knowledge; 

in  his  new  film, 

Wolf,  he  turns  up  the  heat 

once  more 

BY  JOAN  JULIET  BUCK 


cal  elements,  and  does  it  as  much  in 
everyday  contact  as  in  his  work.  "Do 
you  know  why  Working  Girl  worked?" 
he  asks  of  his  1988  film  hit.  "Because 
the  makeup  was  right.  When  the  girls 
got  off  the  Staten  Island  ferry  right  at 


the  beginning,  you  thought:  I  get  it. 
This  is  about  real  Staten  Island 
girls." 

He  is  capable  of  telling  what 
seems  to  be  a  private  story  about 
close  friends  to  a  roomful  6f  a 
thousand  people.  This  imparts  a 
collusive  thrill  until  you  realize  that 
(a)  he  has  named  only  half  the  pro- 
tagonists, and  (b)  the  story  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  print,  in  the 
memoirs  of  one  of  the  people  he 
has  not  named.  He's  a  master  of 
the  elegant  slide  toward  what  ap- 
pears to  be  indiscretion  and  is  not. 
In  his  work  as  a  director,  he  is 
most  attached  to  the  subtext,  the 
ugly  knot  of  bad  feelings  that  is  the 
inner  truth  of  drama.  Both  indiscre- 
tion and  subtext  rest  on  confiden- 
tiality: the  things  you  choose  to  tell 
versus  the  things  you  have  to  know, 
the  inner  circle  versus  the  inner 
truth.  He  refers  with  a  kind  of  glee 
to  rage,  revenge,  and  envy,  and 
tells  good  stories  about  them,  from 
literature  and  from  life.  In  person 
he  shows  no  signs  of  harboring  the 
dark  feelings  that  he  names  with  the 
relish  of  a  child  describing  bodily  func- 
tions, but  instead  exudes  a  kind  of  joy, 
an  effervescent  jubilation  about  large 
and  small  matters,  and  most  of  all 
about  details.  This  is  given  full  play  in 
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GEORGIA:       /    fiimlh.     ir.nl    out    I"   duui.-i 

in  ill  In  in  I  n  si  night. 

JACKIE:    Just  the  two  oj  you?  Where 

iliil  you  go . 

GEORGIA:     Mario's. 

JACKIE:     Mario's'/  The  food  is  terrible. 

GEORGIA:     /  aian't  notice.    I  don't 

really  even  know  what  1  ate. 

JACKIE:     Really? 
GEORGIA:      You  should  have  seen  him.   He  was  so  sweet.    He  spilled  his 
wine  all  over  my  dress. 
JACKIE:    Adorable. 

GEORGIA:     And  then    when   he   reached  aver  to  give  me  his   napkin, 
he   knocked  over  his   water  {>lass. 
JACKIE:     Hilarious. 

GEORGIA:      Well,    it   was.     We  couldn't   stop   laughing.     W^e  just  had 
to  s>et  out  of  there.    We  laughed  all  the  way  hack  to  my  place. 
JACKIE:      Your  place? 

GEORGIA:      Well,    I  was   soaked.    And  besides... 
JACKIE:     Besides. 

GEORGIA:      Did  you  ever  notice  how  irood  he  smells: 
JACKIE:     Frankly,    no. 

GEORGIA:     tie  wears  the  most  wonderful  cologne. 
JACKIE:      Dare    I   asL    what   it   is? 
GEORGIA:      Well,    it  comes   in   a   /><>  i    with  dots. 
JACKIE:      Dots? 
GEORGIA:      Dots. 

JACKIE:    »Si».    Now  we  re  Aw.  A  at  your  place... 
GEORGIA:      Jackie,    how  i    VOUr  mother? 


Macy's  •  Bullocks  • 
I.  Magnin 


Heriera  far  Men 
Carolina  Henena 

New  My* 


the  acting  class  he  teaches,  in  the  un- 
sung gloom  of  30th  Street,  every 
Thursday  night  at  a  school  he  co- 
founded  with  George  Morrison  and 
Paul  Sills,  an  old  associate  from  the 
Compass  improvisational  theater  in 
Chicago. 

At  62,  Mike  Nichols  appears  to  be 
that  rare  creature,  a  happy  man.  Further- 
more, he  does  not  appear  to  be  62.  Tall, 
slightly  overweight,  he  has  a  deter- 
mined, springy  step  on  his  crepe-soled 
black  leather  shoes,  and  apart  from 
rather  scary  hands  with  short,  conical 
fingers,  he  is  attractive  in  an  alive  and 
peculiarly  elfin  way.  "Every  five  minutes 
he  looks  like  a  different  human  being," 
says  Jim  Harrison,  the  writer.  Nichols 
was  recently  shown  some  photographs 
of  his  father's  family  in 
Siberia— Russians  posed  in  a 
summer  group-and  was  star- 
tled by  the  sight  of  a  great- 
aunt:  "A  woman  with  the 
strangest,  most  remarkable 
face.  Some  of  the  things  that 
I  fear  in  my  own  face— very 
familiar,  sort  of  naked-look- 
ing, slightly  wicked.  I  look  ^^_ 
more  pudgy  than  wicked;  hers 
was  more  like  the  wickedness 
of  evil  thoughts."  An  allergic  reaction  to 
a  whooping-cough  vaccination  when  he 
was  four  years  old  left  him  hairless,  and 
he  has  always  been  seen  with  a  wig- 
sandy  when  he  started  out,  now  tinged 
with  white,  subtle  and  a  great  deal  more 
appropriate  than  the  peculiar  chestnut 
favored  by  C.E.O.'s  his  age  and  older. 
His  clothes— crewnecks,  dark-gray  jack- 
ets, gray  trousers— are  good  but  unre- 
markable, though  a  rather  exquisite 
cabochon  sapphire  protrudes  from  the 
stem  of  his  watch.  He  was  called  "Mr. 
New  York"  at  24,  and  has  been  more  or 
less  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  American 
meritocracy  ever  since. 

His  new  film,  Wolf,  in  which  Jack 
Nicholson  plays  a  mild-mannered  edi- 
tor whose  lycanthropy  proves  a  tempo- 
rary asset,  has  been  moved  from  a 
spring  release  to  an  early-summer  one 
because  the  studio— Columbia— expects 
it  to  be  a  hit.  It's  his  fourth  project 
with  Nicholson,  who  has  been  a  friend 
since  Carnal  Knowledge.  "There  are 
times  when  I  suddenly  understand 
everything  Jack  says,  and  he's  right," 
says  Nichols,  "others  when  I  don't 
know  what  he's  saying."  Wolf  is  an  un- 
usual horror-fantasy  film  in  that  the  su- 
pernatural happens  to  people  who  are 
literate,  sophisticated,  neurotic;  the 
scenes    written    by    Elaine    May    for 


Nicholson  and  Michelle  Pfeiffer  have 
an  uncommon  bite.  At  the  end  of 
April.  Nichols  celebrated  the  sixth  an- 
niversary of  his  marriage  to  Diane 
Sawyer,  whose  contract  negotiations 
with  ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  and  Rupert 
Murdoch's  Fox  network  took  up  much 
media  jabber  in  the  winter,  and  ended 
with  her  signing  again  with  ABC  for  a 
reported  $6  million  salary.  Together, 
Nichols  and  Sawyer  make  a  towering 
couple  six  one  and  five  nine  and  a 
half,  accomplished,  witty,  engaging. 
They  are  close  to  being  a  perfect 
match. 

Among  the  many  stories  he  tells, 
there  are  two  he  is  particularly  fond  of. 
The  first  is  from  Oscar  Wilde:  A  holy 
man  in  the  desert  is  being  taunted  by 


"Mike  and  Elaine  were  so  intimidating — 
a  combination  of  Robin  Williams 
and  Dostoyevsky,  the  most  fashionable 
creatures  in  New  York." 


demons,  to  no  avail.  Then  the  Devil 
stops  by  and  gives  them  a  hand.  "Your 
brother,"  he  tells  the  holy  man,  "has  just 
been  made  Bishop  of  Alexandria."  An 
expression  of  envious  rage  crosses  the 
holy  man's  face.  "That's  how  to  do  it," 
says  the  Devil,  and  moves  on. 

The  second  is  about  a  woman  Nichols 
knew  who,  when  asked  to  wish  for  any- 
thing at  all  in  the  world,  wished  for  a 
happy  childhood. 

"Aren't  all  childhoods  bad?"  he  asks, 
his  voice— a  confident,  leading-man 
voice  with  perfectly  nuanced  inflec- 
tions—going ingenuous  and  flat.  Much 
as  he  enjoys  illustrating  most  subjects 
with  stories,  on  his  childhood  he  goes 
terse.  "A  Jew  in  Nazi  Germany,  parents 
always  fighting  ..." 
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his  most  successful  of  New  Yorkers 
was  born  Michael  Igor  Peschkowsky 
in  Berlin  in  1931  under  the  sign  of 
Scorpio.  His  father,  a  doctor,  had  left 
Russia  after  the  revolution,  and  moved 
to  Berlin,  where  he  married  Brigitte. 
Landauer,  the  daughter  of  two  remark- 
able people.  Gustav  Landauer,  her  fa- 
ther, was  a  philosopher  and  anarchist 
and  a  close  friend  of  Martin  Buber's. 
He  had  married  Hedwig  Lachmann,  a 
poet  and  translator  who  also  wrote  the 
libretto  to  Richard  Strauss's  opera  Sa- 


lome. At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I, 
Landauer  had  founded  an  association 
for  a  united  Europe;  during  the  war,  he 
worked  with  Berlin  popular  theater  and 
edited  a  magazine  called  Masks.  When 
the  Bavarian  Soviet  Republic  was  de- 
clared in  1918,  Landauer  became  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  but  was 
kicked  to  death  by  German  soldiers  the 
following  year,  at  49. 

Nichols's  mother  was  ill  for  a  long 
time  in  Berlin;  he  had  to  sleep  at  the 
kindergarten.  Nichols  went  to  a  special 
school  for  Jews.  "There's  been  violence 
all  around  me,  but  I've  never  experi- 
enced it,"  he  says.  "Sure,  in  Germany 
they  took  my  bicycle,  and  there  were 
Blackshirts,  but  we  didn't  wear  arm- 
bands." His  father  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca,   and    Nichols    and    his 
brother    followed    the    next 
year,     while     their     mother 
stayed  in  the  hospital  in  Ber- 
lin.  The   boys   boarded   the 
Bremen  in  Hamburg  with  lit- 
tle nametags  and  10  marks 
each;  Nichols  learned  to  say 
"I  don't  speak  English"  and 
"Please    don't    kiss    me"    in 
English,   and  was  mortified 
when,    having    asked    where 
"the  tip  of  the  boat"  was,  he  found  his 
nose    tweaked.    Their    mother   joined 
them  a  year  later,  on  the  last  boat  out 
of  Germany. 

In  a  1968  interview  with  Nora 
Ephron,  Nichols  said,  "There  are  peo- 
ple to  whom  all  the  good  things  hap- 
pen in  the  first  part  of  their  lives— the 
Kennedys  are  the  world's  greatest  ex- 
ample of  this  and  then,  because  they 
can't  escape  this,  all  the  terrible  things 
happen.  And  then  there  is  the  other 
half  of  us,  where  the  not  necessarily 
terrible  but  the  pretty  bad  things  hap- 
pen in  the  first  part,  and  then  things 
get  better  and  they  get  better  and  then 
they're  great.  There  is  only  one  draw- 
back, and  that  is  that  one  is  poisoned 
forever  by  the  bad  things  that  hap- 
pened in  the  beginning." 

His  father,  who  had  changed  his 
name  from  Pavel  Nicolaivich  Pesch- 
kowsky to  Paul  Nichols,  practiced  med- 
icine in  New  York  and  then  Connecti- 
cut. He  and  Brigitte  fought  all  the  time, 
and  he  died  of  leukemia  when  Nichols 
was  12.  His  mother,  he  told  The  New 
York  Times  10  years  ago,  "had  to  take 
jobs  in  a  bakery,  in  bookshops." 
Nichols  learned  English  in  "8  to  10 
days.  We  wanted  to  be  American  as  fast 
as  possible."  He  became  an  American 
at  Dalton  and  the  Cherry  Lawn  School, 
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THE  MITRE  Of  EML 

"I  went  In  the  woods  because  I  wished  In  live 

deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life. 

and  see  if  I  could  not  leam  what  it  had  to  teach. 

and  not,  when  I  came  to  die,  digester  that  I  had 

not  lived" 

W  \IM\ 

llenn  l)a\  id  Thoreau 

Don  Henley,  environmentalist  and  recording 
artist  wears  the  Ebel  1911.  With  quartz  or  .self- 
winding mechanical  movement.  Available  in  a 
combination  of  stainless  steel  and  18  kL  gold,  all 
stainless  steel  or  all  18  kL  gold.  Water-resistant  to 
30  meters  (99  ft).  With  Ebel's  unique  five-year 
international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced 

All  fees  for  the  appearance  and  services  of  Don 
Henley  have  been  paid  directly  to  The  Walden 
Woods  Project 
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and  having  skipped  so  many  grades 
that,  as  he  told  Nora  Ephron,  he  never 
learned  either  geography  or  penman- 
ship, he  ended  up  applying  to  college 
without  taking  the  College  Boards,  and 
getting  into  the  University  of  Chicago, 
on  scholarship,  as  a  pre-med  student  in 
1950.  This  may  be  why  so  many  of  his 
early  routines  with  Elaine  May  center 
on  doctors,  and  why,  to  this  day,  he 
finds  the  idea  of  a  male  registered  nurse 
so  funny  that  he  breaks  into  the  same 
uncontrollable  giggles  that  you  hear  at 
the  end  of  the  Nichols  and  May  Exam- 
ine Doctors  record. 

But  in  college  he  slept  "17  to  18 
hours  a  day,"  which  led  him  to  the 
school  shrink.  "You  were  supposed  to 
be  self-regulating,  so  I  did  nothing,"  he 
says.  He  supported  himself  as  a  janitor 
in  a  nursery,  a  busboy,  a  hotel  desk 
clerk,  and  a  postal-delivery-truck  driver. 
He  "sort  of  petered  out"  of  college  and 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  stud- 
ied with  Lee  Strasberg  at  the  Actors 
Studio,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  he 
would  never  be  an  actor.  "I  failed  at 
everything,"  he  says;  he  "starved"  in 
New  York,  and  went  back  to  Chicago, 
where  he  teamed  up  with  Elaine  May 
and  joined  Paul  Sills's  Compass  theater 
(later  known  as  the  Second  City).  "I 
was  very  bad  for  a  while,  and  then  I 
was  pretty  good.  And  then,  like  every- 
body, if  you  do  it  long  enough,  you  fig- 
ure out  how  to  do  it." 

"The  shame,"  he  says,  sitting  in  his 
midtown -Manhattan  office,  where  the 
desk  is  a  wooden  farm  table,  beige -and- 
orange  textiles  are  hung  in  small,  neat 
frames,  and  a  three-piece  suite  of  hotel 
furniture  surrounds  a  travertine  coffee 
table  on  which  a  take-out  lunch  is 
served  on  proper  china  ("Sue,  my  cup 
has  a  great  big  chip  in  it— can  you  take 
it  away?"),  "the  shame  is  that  you  so 
rarely  get  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  peo- 
ple the  way  you  did  when  you  were  first 
studying,  and  going  to  your  first  re- 
hearsals, and  arguing  principles  of  phi- 
losophy or  acting  with  friends.  There 
isn't  really  somewhere  where  people  still 
do  that.  It's  hard  in  Bel-Air,  and  it's 
hard  after  a  certain  point." 

Years  ago,  he  says,  he  began  to 
have  the  feeling  that  "you  and  your 
buddies  are  flying  apart  like  the  uni- 
verse, because  suddenly  there  is  no 
part  for  your  good  friends  in  this  next 
thing,  and  a  writer  comes  with  a  proj- 
ect, so  your  pal  who's  written  the  other 
two  or  three  can't  write  this  one,  and 
everybody's  doing  different  things.  It's 
a  strange  feeling.  What  if  there  isn't  a 


Nichols  and  Sawyer  steal 

a  private  moment  on  the  street 

in  Manhattan. 


part  for  the  people  you  loved  and  still 
love?  The  language  you've  developed 
between  you  is  wasted,  it's  a  lost  lan- 
guage. 

"I'm  somebody  who  wears  things— 
and  people  out.  I  get  bored.  That's 
why  I  have  these  stages.  I  even  used  up 
music:  when  I  went  back  to  Chicago  in 
'53,  after  New  York,  I  was  a  classical 
disc  jockey,  and  I  seriously  harmed  my 
ability  to  sit  and  listen  to  music.  A  guy 
who  really  knows  all  the  LPs  can  really 
use  it  up." 

That's  when  he  came  across  "the 
first  rich  people  I  had  ever  met.  And 
they  said  how  they  envied  me.  And  I 
said,  'Excuse  me?  What  are  you  talking 
about?'  And  they  said,  'You  know, 
you're  creative.'  It  never  crossed  my 
mind  I  had  anything  that  was  en- 
viable." 

It's  when  you  watch  him  work  that 
you  envy  him:  looking  at  ^//"nervous- 
ly on  the  monitor  in  his  office  with 
Sam  O'Steen,  who  has  been  his  editor 
since  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  WoolJ?, 
grabbing  for  the  potato  chips,  he  is 
concentrated,  wary,  alive  in  the  dark. 
Or  when  he  seems  connected  to  every- 
one in  the  recording  studio  (a  place 
gloriously  named  the  Hit  Factory), 
where  Ennio  Morricone,  flown  in  from 
Rome,  directs  a  70 -piece  symphony  or- 
chestra through  the  score  for  the  film 
while  Nichols  hugs  his  pretty  daughter 
Jenny. 

Jenny  is  at  a  school  where  the  En- 
glish teacher  has  just  taken  Wuthering, 
Heights  off  the  reading  list  for  its  sex- 
ism, and  Nichols  is  furious.  Jenny 
wears  a  silver  ring  in  her  eyebrow  and 
another  in  the  corner  of  her  mouth;  the 
rings  make  her  oversize  dungarees  and 
the  prison  chain  she  wears  from  bodice 
to  back  pocket  look  primmer  than  they 


would  without  the  facial  hardware. 
"I've  offered  her  money  to  take  them 
out,  I've  said  I'll  pay  big.  But  it  will 
pass,  too."  His  son,  Max,  is  a  student 
at  New  York  University,  and  his  other 
daughter,  Daisy,  is  married  and  lives 
in  Paris. 

"I  used  to  think,"  he  says,  "that  I 
could  manage  to  be  a  person  8  to  10 
hours  a  day,  but  no  more.  I  can  stretch 
it  to  12,  but  then  I  need  a  long  rest,  to 
be  this  doggy  lying  on  a  bed,  watching 
shit  on  television.  I  think  it  leaves  a 
slight  embarrassment  all  the  time.  In  the 
sense  that  everything  is  just  6  percent 
out  of  control.  Thafs  why  movies  are  so 
nice:  because  you're  all  looking  at  this 
thing  outside  of  yourselves.  And  dis- 
cussing ways  to  make  it  sharper  or 
rounder  or  taller  or  smaller.  Anything  in 
which  you  can  forget  yourself,  and  that 
isn't  a  life -threatening  drug,  is  useful." 

Every  Thursday  evening  he  can  forget 
himself.  "From  Strasberg,"  he  says,  "I 
learned  what  makes  a  scene.  And  from 
Compass  I  learned  what  an  audience 
wants."  One  of  the  keys  to  Nichols's 
endless  inquiring  playfulness  may  be  that 
Paul  Sills's  mother  and  collaborator  is 
Viola  Spolin,  the  renowned  teacher  of 
improvisational  theater. 

In  the  New  Actors  Workshop,  on  30th 
Street,  the  students  sit  quietly  and  are 
startling ly  clean,  smelling  as  if  each 
had  just  had  a  thorough  bath  and  rub- 
down  with  cologne,  while  Nichols,  dis- 
creetly miked,  sits  at  stage  right  and  lets 
them  do  their  scenes  for  him. 

One  is  from  Rosencrantz  and  Guil- 
denstern  Are  Dead,  Tom  Stoppard's 
brilliant  early  play,  which  places  two 
minor  characters  from  Hamlet  center 
stage.  The  actors  have  worked  out  a 
good  rhythm,  and  bounce  through  the 
scene.  At  one  point  Hamlet  walks 
across  the  back  of  the  stage,  silencing 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  After 
the  applause,  Nichols  says,  "Excellent 
work!  This  is  about  stars,  and  being  one 
and  not  being  one.  If  it's  about  being  a 
minor  character,  it's  also.  .  .  Years  ago 
I  ended  up  in  Richard  Burton's  house 
in  Rome,  during  Cleopatra.  That  house 
was  filled  with  supernumeraries  and  ex- 
tras, saying  things  like  'I've  made  them 
a  little  Easter  basket  and  left  it  outside 
their  door'  and  'Is  she  up  yet?'  When 
Hamlet  walks  through,  he  is  the  center 
of  the  universe.  The  final  thing  the  play 
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▼  LIFT  HERE 


F  XCLUSIVFLY  AT  SAKS  FIFTH  AVFNUF        I        t        ; 


mm  >  w  mm 

— . 

is  aboul  is  reai  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  are  such  pawns,  so  much 
at  the  mere)  <>r  the  royal  forces.  We 
really  do  live  with  them   the  Mais  It's 

instead  Ol   Ail     ITiey've  taken  the  place 

ol  metaphor;  the  stars  and  theii  partici 

pation    m   dim    lives   is   instead   of  our 

lues    I  ins  is  aboul  people  with  powei 

and  people  with  no  powei  It's  about 
what  we  manage  to  keep  ourselves  go- 
ing with,  while  they're  calling  the  shots. 
I  he  games  that  Rosencrant/  and 
Guildenstern  plaj  are  like  surfing  the 
channels,  and  TV  football  it's  the 
proles  singing  the  prole  song  in  1984. 
Minor  characters  don't  get  to  have  Phi- 
losophy Minor  characters  get  to  play 
those  games." 

The  final  scene  is  a  monologue  from 
Harold  and  Maude,   per- 
formed b)  a  gifted  young 
man   who  delivers   it   sil- 
ting on  a  park  bench.  It's 
good    enough    the    actor 
has  a  spark    but  Nichols 
wants   it   pushed   further: 
Isn't  the  main  thing,"  he 
asks,  "that   Harold  hates 
his  mother  and  lives   to        ^^^^_ 
torture  her''  To  humiliate 
and   terrify  her?  What   a 
nice  job -all  you  have  to  do  is  find 
somebody  whom  it  gives  you  ineffable 
joy  to  torture.  Got  it'1" 

The  actor,  Jordan  Ancel,  nods  eager- 
ly: "Yes." 

"Do  it."  murmurs  Nichols. 

Jordan  attacks  the  scene  with  an  evil 
gusto,  and  it's  terrific.  "You  knew 
where  you  were  going,"  says  Nichols 
when  the  applause  has  died  down,  "and 
look  how  useful  that  is.  To  tell  the  sto- 
ry is  to  know  why  you're  living  your 
life  as  you  are.  You  have  to  keep  look- 
ing until  you  find  that  thing  thai  makes 
you  think.  Yes.  o\'  course,  yes!  I  want 
to  do  it  right  now!  And  it's  so  much 
lun  that  it's  not  all  that  serious  not  to 
find  it  every  time!" 

The  producer  John  C'alley  has  been 
Nichols's  closest  friend  for  more  than 
JO  years;  he  used  to  go  out  with 
I  l.une  Mav  when  Nichols  and  Mav 
were  the  best  comedy  team  in  Ameri- 
ca "He's  amazing,"  savs  (.'alley,  "an 
extraordinary,  creature  He  and  Elaine 
were  so  intimidating  a  combination  ol' 
Robin  Williams  and  Dostoyevsky,  on 
the  cover  of  ever]  magazine,  the  most 
fashionable   creatures   in   New    York. 

I  hen  shows  weie  brilliant,  then  per- 
formances were  out  there,  and  in  life 
thej  were  appropriate!)  distressed  like 
everyone    fhe)  had  enormous  insight 


and    tinned    OUI    lives    into   t  om 

Nichols  had  met  M.i>  in  <  hicagO, 
and  they  started  then  loulines  there 
I  hey  were  "together,  he  says,  "onl) 
mm  i  ol  lot  a  minute,  but  thai  clearly 
wasn't  how  it  was  going  to  be  It  was 
more  that  we  would  go  through  .ill 
sorts  of  not  terribly  successful  things 
with  other  people,  and  always  tell  each 
other  everything  And  every  lew 
months  we'd  say.  How's  yours'.''  and 
"How's  yours?' " 

While  John  C'alley  was  with  Elaine 
May.  Nichols  married  his  first  wile. 
Pal  Scott,  a  jazz  singer  She  and  C'alley 
would  sit  by  while  Mike  and  Elaine 
riffed.  "It  was  hard."  says  Calley,  "to 
be  like  anything  when  you  were 
around   Mike  and   Elaine.   The  brain 


"You  have  to  be  able  to  call  the 
RR.  person  at  the  studio  and  say,  listen, 
that  story  that  I  fuck  guinea  pigs,  it's  a  lie. 
Do  something.' " 


Mike  has  is  startling— his  capacity  to 
recall  everything  and  read  The  New 
York  Times  in  four  minutes  and  assimi- 
late it  and  squeeze  wisdom  out.  He's 
not  cruel  with  it— he's  generous,  but  in- 
timidating. You  sort  of  feel  impaired 
when  Mike  is  finished." 

"The  strangest  thing,"  says  Nichols, 
"is  we  discovered  that  people  thought 
we  were  making  fun  of  others,  and  soci- 
ety, but  of  course  you're  really  just  mak- 
ing fun  of  yourself." 

Soon,  however,  Nichols  began  to 
feel  like  a  robot.  "When  we'd  do  TV 
shows,  they'd  say,  'Ten  seconds.'  and 
I'd  feel  nothing.  I  knew  it  was  time  to 
stop."  When  Nichols  and  May  broke 
up  "Elaine  pulled  back  from  the  high 
life,  she  wanted  to  stay  on  West  End 
Avenue,  she  was  writing,  her  daughter 
had  joined  her"  Nichols  had  just  got- 
ten divorced.  "1  was  going  through  the 
things  that  happen  after  that,  dating 
and  so  forth."  Eor  a  year  afterward  he 
did  almost  nothing.  He  had  been  taken 
up  b)  the  supreme  New  York  inner  cir- 
cle, which  Stephen  Sondheim  named 
"the  Blob."  it  comprised  Leonard  and 
Felicia  Bernstein,  Richard  and  Evie 
Avedon.  Adolph  and  Phyllis  Green. 
He  had  good  times  Jamaica,  where 
there  was  "a  certain  amount  of  drink- 
ing   and    going    up    riveis    in    canoes. 


bonfii 

I  lun  the  Bn  Saini 

Subbei   sii  | 

play  was  Neil  Simi  "ii  m  the 

Pari .  with  Robert  Redford    I 
Ashley,  and  Mildred  Natwicl     On  the 

first    day.      say>    Nichols,    "I    tho 
Here's  my  job    I  his  is  what  all  n 
perience  up  till  now.  that  had  seemed 
so    random    Strasberg     Maine      ' 

pass,  reading  ever)   word  oi   I  ugene 

O'Neill  at  14    was  leading  up  to.  This 
is  what  I've  been  waiting  foi 

The  success  of  Barefoot  in  the  Park 
was   followed  by  Ann   Jellicoe's    The 

Knack.  Murray  Schisgal's  I. in.  and  Si- 
mon's The  Odd  Couple.  In  1965  he  di- 
rected Who's  Afraid  at  Virginia  Wool/?, 
with  Taylor  and  Burton.  "I  knew  all 
about  the  material,  without 
ever  having  lived  or  behaved 
that  way.  There  was  some  kin- 
ship with  the  bitterness  and 
the  irony."  Nichols  shot  the 
film  in  order,  and  claims  that 
you  can  see  him  becoming  a 
better  director  as  it  goes  along. 
"Elizabeth  is  a  wonderful 
movie  actress:  she  has  a  deal 
with  the  film  lab  she  gets 
better  in  the  bath  overnight. 
There  are  many  things  she  knew  about 
that  Richard  and  I  didn't.  She  even 
leaves  room  for  the  score."  Stanley 
Kauffmann.  in  The  New  York  Times. 
concluded  his  review  of  Nichols's  I  ir- 
ginia  Wuolf:  "This  is  the  drama  of  a 
marriage  flooded  with  more  conscious- 
ness than  the  human  psyche  is  at  pres- 
ent able  to  bear.  .  .  .  And  in  its  forth- 
right dealing  with  the  play,  this  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  scathingly  hon- 
est American  films  ever  made." 

Nichols  won  an  Oscar  with  his  sec- 
ond film.  The  Graduate,  and  ran  into  his 
own  anomie.  "Now  and  then  you  de- 
scribe to  yourself  what  it's  like  on  paper. 
and  shouldn't  you  feel  better'  It's  very 
hard  to  experience  things.  There's  a  very 
specific  feeling  when  it's  10:30  and 
you're  back  at  the  hotel  with  your  Oscar 
and  vour  club  sandwich,  and  you  can't 
call  anybody,  because  the)  all  think 
you're  at  the  Governor's  Ball  lis  only 
20  years  after  when  you  think  it  might 
not  happen  again.  ...  It  didn't  occur  to 
me  I  wouldn't  win  most  years  \ll  the 
lime  1  was  Mr.  Success,  I  kept  thinking. 
So  what  will  this  failure  be  like'"  The 
first  indication  was  Catch-22.  "I  thought, 
I  don't  mind  this,  u  wasn't  so  bad  I  was 
almost  happ)  It's  hard  to  experience 
success  <>r  failure  " 

I  he  accepted  wisdom  is  thai  < 
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was  a  disaster.  "From  the  moment  I 
started  it.  I  thought.  This  is  not  my  kind 
of  picture.  It's  like  some  kind  of  Von 
Stroheim  folly.  I  never  found  the  heart 
of  Catch-22,  It  took  me  so  long  to  un- 
derstand Joe  Heller;  he's  so  much  sim- 
pler and  kinder  a  man  than  I  under- 
stood." Yet  Vincent  Canby,  in  his  New 
York  Times  review,  said  that  it  "comes 
as  close  to  being  an  epic  human  come- 
dy as  Hollywood  has  ever  made."  The 
review,  dated  June  25.  1970,  called 
Catch-22  "the  best  American  film  I've 
seen  this  year."  Unfortunately.  M*A*S*H 
had  come  out  on  January  25,  and  won 
all  the  kudos  that  a  satire  in  khaki  was 
going  to  get  that  year. 

"What  happens  with  movies,"  says 
Nichols,  "is  that  you  start  out  with  ma- 
terial   that    really    turns 
you  on,  and  what's  excit- 
ing is  making  this  scene 
work  and  then  that  one. 
Then,  somehow,  the  exter- 
nals take  over.  They  get 
stronger  and  stronger.  You 
make  a  few  more  movies,        ^^^^^ 
something  is  a  hit.  Is  the 
next  one  a  hit?  It  gets  real. 
I  never  knew  what  Virginia  Woolf  cost. 
They  gave  me  $250,000  for  making  it, 
and    there    were    no    points    left    after 
Richard  and  Elizabeth.  I  never  thought 
about  it  again.  Then  there  are  all  these 
people  after  a  while.  There's  Joe  Levine, 
and  Joe  Levine  has  all  these  feelings 
about  Tlie  Graduate,  and  he  wants  anoth- 
er one.  You're  not  alone  anymore,  you're 
not  just  doing  your  work." 

By  the  time  Joe  Levine  was  wanting 
another  Graduate,  Mike  Nichols  had 
won  a  nomination  for  Who's  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Wool/?,  an  Oscar  for  The  Grad- 
uate, Tony  Awards  for  his  Broadway  di- 
rection of  Barefoot  in  the  Park,  Luv, 
The  Odd  Couple,  Plaza  Suite,  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Second  Avenue.  "There  is  no 
way  you  can  enjoy  the  end  product,"  he 
says  of  success.  "No  one  has  ever  ac- 
complished it.  When  the  Roman  con- 
querors came  back,  and  people  came 
out  and  cheered  them,  and  they  rode 
victorious  through  the  street  in  their 
chariots  with  vine  leaves  in  their  hair, 
they  had  to  keep  a  dwarf  on  their 
shoulder,  to  constantly  whisper  to  them 
that  life  is  short  and  fame  is  fleeting. 
And  there  are  those  of  us  who,  you 
know,  married  that  dwarf  .  .  . 

"I  think  the  Medusa  is  the  most  use- 
ful myth,  because  it's  about  seeing  your- 
self as  the  public  sees  you.  You  must 
never,  ever,  ever  look.  The  people  who 
do  look,  and  who  even  for  one  minute 


see  themselves  as  the  public  does,  or  try 
to,  turn  to  stone.  They  are  immediately 
lost.  You  can  never  spend  even  an  in- 
stant thinking  about  that.  But  because 
these  are  dangerous  times,  you  have  to 
watch  the- reflection  of  Medusa  in  your 
own  shield.  You  have  to  be  able  to  call 
the  RR.  person  at  the  studio  and  say, 
"Listen,  that  story  that  I  fuck  guinea 
pigs,  it's  a  lie.  Do  something.'  But  you 
can  never  turn  and  look  the  Medusa 
full  in  the  face.  And  the  horror  of 
watching  someone  contemplate  his  own 
effect  on  people  is  immense." 

He  talks  about  a  friend  in  the  busi- 
ness who  is  in  "the  dark  place  for  the 
moment,  the  becalmed  place.  He  said,  'I 
need  to  work.'  And  I  said,  'I  only  know 
one  thing  about  this  valley:  you  must  do 


Nichols  took  Halcion  for  a  year. 

"And  then  it  wasn't  working  so  well,  so  I  took 

a  little  more.  And  then  I  went  totally  crazy." 


something  as  small  and  serious  and  un- 
commercial as  possible.  When  you're  in 
one  of  the  troubled  places,  which  hap- 
pen to  everybody,  that's  what  to  do.'" 


N 


ichols's  troubled  place  began  after 
Carnal  Knowledge,  which  remains 
one  of  the  great,  devastating  state- 
ments about  men  and  women.  He  says 
that  a  few  of  his  friends  got  married  af- 
ter seeing  the  film  so  that  they  wouldn't 
turn  into  the  Jack  Nicholson  character. 
Nichols  claims  that  Carnal  Knowledge 
was  Jules  Feiffer's  take  on  a  certain 
generation  of  men  who  got  mixed  up 
between  being  with  women  and  talking 
about  women  with  the  guys.  "From  my 
experience,"  he  says,  "men  are  much 
more  private  about  that  stuff  than  the 
slightly  earlier  generation.  And  women 
went  from  being  competitors  to  being  a 
support  group  for  each  other.  Men  to- 
gether—there's nothing  to  do.  If  there's 
no  goal,  it's  very  hard  to  talk,  and  if 
you're  not  talking  about  money  or 
sports,  it's  hard,  unless  there's  a  whole 
bunch  of  you  in  pursuit  of  something." 

Carnal  Knowledge  was  the  last  of 
Nichols's  bull's-eye  Zeitgeist  films.  His' 
next  was  Day  of  the  Dolphin.  "I  thought. 
This  is  interesting,  the  fantasy  of  a 
friend  under  the  sea.  Roman  Polanski 
had  been  supposed  to  do  it,  but 
dropped  out.  On  the  first  day  of  shoot- 
ing he  sent  me  a  jar  of  gefilte  fish,  with 


a  card  saying,  'If  only  he  could  talk'— 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  say  about  Day 
of  the  Dolphin. "  Next  was  Tlie  Fortune, 
in  which  Jack  Nicholson,  Warren  Beat- 
ty,  and  Stockard  Channing  ran  about  in 
a  script  by  Carole  Eastman  that  had 
come  in  at  345  pages.  Then  Nichols,  10 
days  into  shooting  Bogart  Slept  Here, 
aborted  the  production,  which  starred 
Robert  De  Niro.  His  friend  John  Calley 
was  then  head  of  production  at  Warner 
Bros.,  and  agreed  to  stop  the  film.  Neil 
Simon  turned  the  script  into  his  play 
The  Goodbye  Girl. 

That  was  when  Nichols  read  the  play 
David  Rabe  had  sent  him,  Streamers. 
He  worked  on  it  for  eight  months  of 
"agony."  between  the  Long  Wharf  The- 
atre in  New  Haven  and  Lincoln  Center. 
He  changed  and  recast. 
"Streamers,"  he  says,  "is 
the  best  work  I  ever  did 
on  the  stage.   It  was  so 
real,  so  deeply  terrifying, 
so  undramatic  and  so  un- 
operatic.   And   it's   unre- 
producible— that's  one  of 
the    nice    things.    I    like 
throwing  stuff  away." 
He   keeps   nothing— no   reviews,    no 
clippings,  no  letters.  "I'll  be  in  trouble 
when  Em  75  and  writing  the  book  you 
write  when  you  can't  do  anything  else," 
he  says.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures 
these  days  is  E-mail.  "The  joy  of  express- 
ing yourself,  making  jokes,  and  waiting 
what  you  think  are  beautiful,  articulate 
letters  that  are  gone,  thrown  away,  on 
the  air."   He  writes  to  his  old  friend 
Mary  Ann  Madden,  who  devises  the 
games  in  New  York  magazine.  "We  write 
each  other  every  day,  and  when  I  come 
home  pissed  off,  I  write  jokes  about  it." 
An  exchange:  She  signs  herself  "Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews."  Nichols 
types  back:  "If  you're  a  Jew,  why  do 
you  have  a  Spanish  name?" 

He  likes  E-mail  because  it's  perish- 
able, PowerBook  to  PowerBook.  He 
never  prints  out  the  letters  he  receives 
or  the  ones  he  sends;  impermanence  is 
what  holds  his  interest. 

Ten  years  ago.  when  The  New  York 
Times  published  a  solemn  profile  of 
Nichols,  his  various  properties  were  list- 
ed thus:  "A  two-bedroom  co-op  tower 
apartment,  in  a  chic  Upper  East  Side  ho- 
tel; a  handsomely  renovated  brownstone 
that  houses  his  suite  of  offices;  a  Colonial 
farmhouse  surrounded  by  60  acres  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  spends  weekends 
and  summers;  a  375-acre  ranch  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  raises  Arabian  horses." 
He  was  married  to  the  high-cheekboned. 
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blonde,  and  rather  forbidding  Anglo- 
Irish  writer  Annabel  Davis-Goff.  His 
chauffeur-driven  car,  which  bore  the  li- 
cense plate  anomie,  could  be  seen  wait- 
ing for  him  outside  the  Carlyle.  He  had 
reconnected  with  the  Zeitgeist  with  his 
most  political  and  original  film.  Silk- 
wood.  Tom  Stoppard"s  The  Real  Thing. 
which  he  had  directed,  was  a  hit  on 
Broadway  and  won  him  his  sixth  Tony. 
He  was  glamorous,  glamorous. 

Then  Mike  Nichols  went  crazy- 
sometime  between  Heartburn  ( 1986)  and 
Biloxi  Blues  (1988).  A  minor  heart  prob- 
lem had  put  him  in  the  hospital,  where 
he  was  given  Halcion  to  sleep.  "They 
said,  'It's  very  good,  because  it  goes  out 
of  your  bloodstream  so  fast.'"  He  took 
it  for  a  year.  "And  then  it  wasn't  work- 
ing so  well,  so  I  took  a  little 
more.  And  then  a  little 
more.  And  then  I  went  to- 
tally crazy.  At  first  I  was 
enormously  depressed.  Then 
I  was  delusional.  I  thought  I 
was  broke.  I  made  hideous 
mistakes.  And  then  Quincy 
Jones  called  me  and  said, 
'Man,  it's  the  Halcion."  And  ^^^_ 
there's  this  charming  thing, 
which  is  that  you  can't  just 
stop.  You  would  actually  die.  I  was  tak- 
ing six  little  yellow  mothers  at  night, 
and  then  I  started  needing  it  during  the 
day.  Because  if  I  didn't  have  it.  I  started 
to  get  palpitations,  a  sort  of  fluttering 
inside,  and  pains  in  the  extremities,  and 
blind,  extreme  panic.  Finally  a  doctor 
helped  me  to  reduce  it  by  half,  and  half 
again.  And  again.  And  then  I  was  off  it. 
A  week  later  I  was  back  to  myself." 

During  the  Halcion  period,  he 
thought  he  had  lost  all  his  money.  He 
later  sold  most  of  his  horses,  his  ranch, 
and  the  apartment  at  the  Carlyle,  and 
closed  his  Connecticut  house.  He  and 
Annabel  Davis-Goff  broke  up,  although 
that  exact  date  remains  unclear.  The 
horses  had  been  a  happy,  compelling  dis- 
traction for  him,  and  he  had  been  good 
at  breeding  them.  "It  wasn't  all  that  dif- 
ferent from  what  I'd  been  doing  before: 
choosing  what  to  breed  to  what,  what 
kind  of  horse  you  were  trying  to  breed, 
how  you  would  show  it,  how  you  would 
publicize  it,  staging  auctions,  which  I  did 
in  a  very  fancy  way.  It  got  out  of  hand. 
At  one  point  there  were  150  horses  on 
my  place,  being  bred  and  trained." 

He  had  loved  going  to  Poland  to  buy 
horses  from  men  who  knew  him  only 
as  the  person  who'd  bought  Elkin,  the 
stallion  that  became  the  American  na- 
tional champion,  as  a  man  who  could 


hold  his  vodka  in  the  cold.  "When  I 
was  finally  through  with  the  horses,  I 
realized  that  I  had  been  taking  away 
from  what  I  really  loved  doing.  Proba- 
bly, if  you  make  movies,  it's  enough. 
It's  probably  wiser  not  to  do  all  this 
other  shit.  The  horses  were  something 
totally  away  from  show  business,  a 
place  where  no  one  knew  or  gave  a  shit 
about  my  grosses  or  who  was  going  to 
be  in  my  next  play  or  picture.  I  had 
not  made  a  distinction  between  'show- 
biz' and  'movies.'  Then  I  realized  that 
you  can  make  films  and  not  think 
about  showbiz.  All  I  had  to  do  was 
stay  home  and  make  movies."  He  still 
rides,  with  Diane  Sawyer,  who  admires 
his  mastery  of  horses,  while  she  claims 
inept  attempts  to  talk  to  them  on  the 


"Mike  Nichols  walked  up  to  me 
behind  a  potted  palm,"  says  Diane  Sawyer, 
"and  said,  "You're  my  hero/ 
'And  you're  mine/ 1  answered/7 


order  of:  "Have  you  applied  to  college 
yet?"  "How  was  your  vacation?" 

They  met  just  before  his  Halcion 
madness,  in  the  Paris  airport,  thanks  to 
an  electronic  glitch.  Sawyer's  mother 
had  worn  a  heart  monitor  for  observa- 
tion before  going  on  holiday  with  her 
husband  and  daughter  to  Carcassonne, 
a  place  she  had  read  about  and  wanted 
to  see.  Diane  Sawyer  got  a  call  in 
France  from  her  mother's  doctor,  who 
told  her  there  had  been  an  erratic  read- 
ing on  the  monitor.  "How  could  you 
have  taken  her  out  of  the  country?"  he 
said.  "You  must  bring  her  right  back, 
but  there  are  certain  things  about 
which  we  can  do  nothing."  "I  had  sat 
outside  my  mother's  door  all  night,  lis- 
tening to  her  breathe,  and  was  in  a 
blind  panic,"  says  Sawyer,  "going 
through  this  Adele  H  number  over  her. 
I  was  with  her  and  my  stepfather  in  the 
Concorde  lounge,  wearing  a  juice- 
stained  turtleneck  and  ratty  jeans, 
when  Mike  Nichols  walked  up  to  me 
behind  a  potted  palm  and  said,  'You're 
my  hero.'  'And  you're  mine,'  1  an- 
swered in  a  dazzling  riposte." 

On  the  Concorde,  she  asked  him  if 
he  ever  had  lunch,  and  would  he  consid- 
er doing  60  Minutes? 

"In  the  first  90  seconds  I  knew,  and 
nothing    fundamental    has    changed," 


says  Sawyer.  "It's  like  the  tonic  chord: 
when  you  get  there,  you  know  you're 
there— there's  no  explaining  it.  Not  that 
anyone  thought  it  was  going  anywhere. 
But  I  certainly  knew  he  was  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  dance." 

It  turned  out  that  the  irregularity  regis- 
tered on  her  mother's  heart  monitor  was 
due  to  contact  with  an  electrical  current, 
perhaps  a  microwave  oven,  and  that  she 
was  in  fact  all  right.  By  then  Nichols  and 
Sawyer  had  begun  having  what  he  terms 
their  lunches.  "I  thought  we  were  the 
two  greatest  bullshitters.  I  thought  we 
were  brilliant  but  totally  full  of  shit,  so 
smart  and  such  good  talkers  and  so 
modest,  so  wise.  It  took  me  a  long  time 
to  realize  that,  in  the  first  place,  she 
wasn't  bullshitting,  she  was  real,  and 
then— to  my  astonishment— 
that  I  was,  too.  And  it  was 
because  of  her.  The  way  she 
saw  me  let  me  finally  see 
that  I  was  real,  too. 

"True  love  made  Pino- 
cchio  a  real  boy.  It  really 
happened,  because  she 
loves  me  and  accepts 
things  about  me  I  can't 
imagine  anyone  accepting. 
I  was  astounded— I  kept 
saying,  'Me?'  I  thought  there  wasn't 
enough  of  me  for  a  whole  person." 

They  discussed  Tonio  Kroger.  Diane 
Sawyer  quoted  Thomas  Mann  in  Ger- 
man—Nichols's native  language— having 
studied  German  and  lived  in  Germany 
for  a  year  in  an  unpronounceable  town 
near  the  Swiss  border.  It  was  a  line  to 
the  effect  that  the  one  who  loves  more  is 
the  underdog  and  is  destined  to  grieve. 

The  lunches  happened  while  they 
were  both  with  other  people.  "Then, 
when  I  went  crazy,"  says  Nichols,  "I 
didn't  call  her,  because  I  didn't  want 
her  to  see  me  as  I  was.  And  as  soon  as 
I  was  O.K.  again,  I  called  her  up.  She 
had  wondered  what  had  happened  to 
me,  and  was  sort  of  hurt.  And  then  it 
went  very,  very  fast.  We  decided  to  get 
married  in  a  month  and  a  half." 

Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  a  good  friend  of 
Diane  Sawyer's,  says,  "For  a  certain 
kind  of  woman  it  is  essential  that  they  be 
fully  developed  themselves  before  they 
can  marry.  But  it  is  a  special  kind  of 
man  who  can  take  it."  Shirley  MacLaine 
has  remarked  with  awe  that  Nichols 
seems  to  enjoy  going  to  CBS  conven- 
tions with  Sawyer  and  waiting  for  her  in 
the  hotel  room.  He  told  MacLaine  that 
while  Sawyer  talked  at  the  convention  he 
ironed  her  things.  Conversely,  at  the  Dal- 
las preview  for  Wolf,  when  the  executives 
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were  gathered  at  the  hotel  .  1 1 1  <-■  i  the 
screening,  he  lays  I  hane  brought 
everybod)  theii  iced  tea  \nd  the  an 
swered  the  dooi  Vnd  ^hc  itayed  out  i>i 
the  circle  ol  people  giving  notes 

I  Ins  is  supreme  restraint  Sawyei 
the  only  wa>  to  refrain  is  to  "get  an 
opinion  inoculation." 

Nichols  is  particularly  sensitive  about 
the  amateur  opinions  and  delusions  ol 
authorship  in  show  business  I  he  less 
you  do,  the  more  you  think  you've  done 
all  of  it,"  he  says  "If  you  stand  in  the 
back  of  the  theater  during  the  changes, 
you  think  you've  done  everything"  He 
tells  the  story  o\'  the  legendary  I  red  /m- 
nemann  in  a  meeting  with  a  baby  execu- 
tive. "Forgive  me,"  said  the  baby  execu- 
tive, "I'm  not  really  up  on  these  things. 
Tell  me  what  you've 
done."  "You  first,"  said 
l  red  Zinnemann, 

Then  there's  the  one 
about    Nichols's    initial 
meeting  with  Tom  Stop- 
pard  and  Swifty   La/ar 
over  the  adaptation  o( 
P.  D.  James's  novel  ///- 
nocent    Blood     "Irving 
says,  'All  right,  let  me  tell  you 
what  1  see.  Let  me  tell  you  the 
first  15  minutes.'  And  he  tells  us 
the  first  15  minutes  as  he  sees  it. 
And  I  said,  'Irving,  you're  sit- 
ting with  Tom  fucking  Stop- 
pard.  Are  you  nuts'.'  Who  gives 
a  shit  how  you  see  it?  Do  you 
think  you're  the  same  as  him?' 

"You  think:  Do  you  think  1 
have  gone  through  all  this  shit 
all  these  years  for  nothing'.'  But 
you  can't  say  it.  or  feel  it  for  even  five 
seconds,  because  you  have  to  keep  listen- 
ing. You  have  to  listen  to  the  audience. 
You  have  to  listen  to  the  babies.  You 
have  to  listen  to  your  irritating  friends. 
In  case  there's  something  there  that's 
right.  In  the  early  theater  groups,  I 
thought  we  all  knew  about  the  same,  and 
counted  tor  about  as  much.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  was  right,  or  that  I 
knew  what  I  was  talking  about.  It  turned 
out  1  knew  something  and  was  pretty 
good  at  K  Hut  there  was  no  telling 
about  anybody  else,  and  there  still  isn't  " 

He's  obsessed  with  the  dilemma  of 
how  to  tell  stones  in  the  90s.  "Metaphor 
has  left  ail  and  gone  into  current  events 
Who  m  the  luck  is  going  to  compete'.' 
Where  is  there  a  hero  who  can  fall  front 
greatei  heights  than  Michael  Jackson' 
Where  is  there  more  naked  rivalry  than 
between  lonva  Hauling  and  Nancv 
Kerrigan?  What  couple  can  you  write 


about  that  i  ■  a  ttrongei  metaphoi  about 
relations  between  the  lexes  than  the 
Bobbins?  How  do  you  write  Pat  and 
\like  aftei  the  Bobbitts?  these  are  inci- 
dents that  would  be  ludicrous  in  art 

that  would  be  thrown  out  by  even  ft  KC* 

ond-rate  write!  Who's  going  t<>  cut 
someone's  dick  oil  m  a  novel ?  It's  out 
ol  the  question  That's  only  lor  life! 

So  stones  get  harder  We  have  to 
go  to  othei  SOlai  systems  tor  our  sto- 
ries Metaphors  have  to  be  //en  met- 
aphors [hat's  why  I  like  Terminator  2 
so  much  It's  a  great  movie,  a  poetic 
movie.  James  (  ameron  found  and  then 
brilliantly  executed  this  metaphor  for 
now.  when  they  have  to  be  higher  and 
higher,  more  and  more  extreme  " 
Which  brings  us  to  Wolf.  The  original 


"Metaphor  has  left  art  and  gone  into 
current  events/'  Nichols  says.  "How  do 

Pat  and  Mike  after  the  Bobbitts?" 


May  and  Nichols  on 

the  NBC  radio  program  Monitor  in 

New  York  in  the  mid-  60s. 


story  was  by  Jim  Harrison,  who 
dropped  out  after  five  rewrites.  "Every- 
body knows  what  the  vampire  myth  is 
about,  because  we  experience  it  every 
ilav  m  business."  says  Nichols.  "Did  you 
ever  read  Lawrence  on  Poe  in  his  Studies 
in  Classic  American  Literature1}  His  point 
is  that  the  fantasy,  the  passionate  dream, 
is  o(  being  so  close  lo  someone  else  that 
you  actually  break  through  the  skin. 

"The  werewolf  is  not  as  clear  and 
self-explanatory,  is  it?  The  story  re- 
pelled me  and  held  me.  It's  a  wonderful 
metaphor  for  necessary  rapacity  for  a 
number  o\  dungs,  lor  male  sexuality, 
lor  days  and  nights  for  the  part  no- 
bodv  knows  I  he  part  you  can  no  long- 
er   talk    about    because    it's    not    correct 


more   Ih  I 

.'iiif-    If  il     :; 

imp 

ini-  ( ontrolling  oi  dominant  in  the  male 

sexual  impulse  'i 

share,  and  touch  and  since  there  are  all 
these  lies  about  it  talking  about  it  as  it 
is  is  as  incorrect  as  you  can 

"Suppose,  as  a  man.  you  dream  ol 
raping  a  woman  Ybu  couldn't  ba\ 
more  incorrect  and  frightening  dream: 
it's  not  permissible  to  talk  about  it  with 
anyone  The  wolf  interested  me  because 
it's  not  censored.  It's  a  metaphor  for 
unacceptable  impulses  all  that  full- 
moon  stuff,  all  that  prowling  by  night. 
It's  about  a  hard-on. 

"It's  scary  when  you  begin  to  get  into 
the  bad  part,  leaving  behind  being  a  hu- 
man being.  We  didn't 
want    to    make    this    a 
sentimental.  Greenpeace 
•  ■  sort  of  statement  that 

YOU  Wllie  it's  a  wonderful  thing 
to  become  an  animal. 
Do  you  remember 
The  Incredible  Shrink- 
ing Man?  He  shrank 
and  shrank,  and  went 
from  world  to  world.  Finally  he's  shrunk 
through  the  grass  and  down  into  the 
atoms— you  don't  know  where.  And  on 
the  sound  track,  you  hear,  i  still  exist.'" 
Transformation  is  central  to  Nich- 
ols's being:  the  primary  transformation 
of  the  German  child  into  the  American 
one,  the  transformations  and  multiple 
characters  upon  which  his  work  with 
Elaine  May  was  based.  (A  note  in  the 
biography  compiled  by  his  office  says, 
"In  his  satirist  persona.  MN  invented 
various  stories  about  himself  e.g.  that 
he  led  the  American  equestrian  team 
in  the  1956  Olympics  aimed  to  snare 
the  unwary  ')  His  career  has  been  con- 
fusing to  those  looking  either  for  au- 
teurist  rigor  or  for  confirmations  of 
the  status  quo.  as  audiences  do  at 
Wednesday  matinees.  His  fun  is  in  the 
transformation  of  abstracts  into  spe- 
cifics: making  real  what  isn't  there  at 
all.  His  delight  in  Holt  came  from 
making  the  small  things  work:  the  of- 
fice politics,  the  details.  If  he  hates  po- 
litical correctness  so  much,  it  is  be- 
cause "it  encourages  people  to  think  of 
themselves  as  instances  ol  a  generali- 
ty." His  genius  is  m  finding  the 
specifics  o(  a  particularity  With  that 
comes  a  hypersensitivity,  a  wish  to  van- 
ish He  savs.  "I'm  sick  o\  having  fuck- 
ing character/sins  Can't  1  be  a  i 
floating  consciousness?  I've  worked 
loo    hard    a\k\    too    long    to    -still    have 
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characteristics,  to  hear  that  it  hurts 
people  when  I  don't  recognize  them  in 
the  street." 

He  goes  back  to  the  "graduate 
work"  he  took  with  an  analyst  after  the 
Halcion  episode.  "The  doctor  said, 
'You  think  you've  fooled  everyone. 
Don't  you  understand  that  you're  the 
only  one  who's  fooled?'  And  bang!  I 
thought.  That's  true.  And  then  I  said, 
'I'm  in  a  corner,'  and  he  said,  'There  is 
no  corner.'  That's  true,  too.  You  can 
just  back  up.  Or  go  around  it.  Do 
something  else.  But  we  all  tell  stories. 
There's  retribution  and  irony,  all  those 
Greek  drinks— peripeteia,  catharsis. 
Metaxa  .  .  . 

"You  expect  them  to  happen.  And 
then  you  realize  we  don't  have  them  in 
life.  And  you're  living  out 
some  story,  and  there  is  no 
story.    And    I    asked    the 
shrink,  'I'm  genuinely  hap- 
py. Probably  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  I  love  my 
wife.  I  love  my  life.  I  love 
my    kids— they're    turning        ^^^^ 
out  to  be  great  people.  I 
love  my  work.  Why  am  I 
still   so   pissed   off?   Why  hasn't  that 
gone   away?'   And   he  said,   it   can't. 
That's  who  you  are.'" 


so  much  into  other  people  that  some- 
times I  look  at  a  person  and  think— oh, 
it  is  an  illusion— that  I  not  only  am  that 
person,  I  am  tired  of  being,  I  have 
been  so  long:  to  be  him  is  intolerable 
to  me,  it  is  so  familiar." 

"You  know  what  she  means,"  says 
Nichols,  "but  sometimes  it  used  to  be 
hard,  and  the  feeling  is  that  if  you're 
not  careful,  passing  somebody  on  the 
street,  you'd  become  them,  and  just  go 
on  as  them. 

"Falling  in  love,"  he  says,  "really 
does  have  a  sort  of  going-over-to-the- 
other-side  feeling  to  it.  Giving  some- 
thing up.  Dying.  Giving  up  balance, 
equilibrium,  some  kind  of  safety.  And 
just  sliding  through  this  unknown  and 
slightly  terrifying  country,  where  you 


"We  didn't  want  to  make  Wolf  a  sentimental, 
Greenpeace  sort  of  statement  that 
it's  a  wonderful  thing  to  become  an  animal/7 


t 
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o  you  think  I'm  passive?"  Nichols 
recently  asked  his  wife.  "No  more 
than  a  set  of  wind  chimes,"   she 
replied. 

"It's  a  nice  thing  to  say,"  he  ex- 
plains, "because  if  you're  a  certain  kind 
of  person,  the  clamor  of  what's  hap- 
pening to  everybody  is  hard  sometimes. 
Anybody  in  my  job  can  hear  the  audi- 
ence, what  they're  thinking.  If  I've  di- 
rected a  play,  and  I  drop  in,  and  I  walk 
through  the  back  door,  in  five  seconds 
I  know  how  it's  doing.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  laughs.  You  hear  it.  I  hear 
what  people  are  thinking,  to  some  ex- 
tent. There's  a  scene  in  Wolf  where 
Jack  hears  everything  that's  happening 
around  a  stairwell,  what  everybody  in 
the  building  is  saying.  To  some  extent 
it's  what  life  feels  like." 

One  of  his  favorite  books  is  Randall 
Jarrell's  Pictures  from  an  Institution, 
and  what  he  prefers  in  the  book  is  what 
Irene  Rosenbaum,  the  old  singer,  says: 
"When  you  are  as  old  as  I  .  .  .  you 
know  too  much,  terribly  too  much,  sim- 
ply from  acquaintance— types  and  types 
and  types  of  those  types.  When  I  meet 
a  man  on  the  street  I  think  sometimes: 
I  have  known  you  on  three  continents 
for  six  decades.  ...  I  have  made  myself 


become  unnervingly  like  the  enemy. 
The  other  side.  Just  belonging  to  some- 
body; the  end  of  all  games." 

Their  apartment  on  top  of  a  hotel  is 
a  romantic  little  enfilade  of  rooms:  a 
library  first;  then  a  living  room  with  a 
fireplace,  an  oil  of  a  pair  of  lounging 
leopards,  and  a  19th-century  British 
satirical  painting  of  what  purports  to 
be  Napoleon's  monkey;  and,  raised  a 
few  steps,  a  sparkling  white  bedroom 
overlooking  a  terrace.  In  a  bookcase 
there  is  a  beautiful  Roman  head  of  a 
woman,  with  a  full  mouth  like  Saw- 
yer's. "The  Medusa,"  says  Nichols. 
When  they  married,  she  found,  through 
a  rare-book  dealer,  a  manuscript  of 
Yeats's  poem  to  Anne  Gregory,  which 
ends,  "Only  God,  my  dear,  /  Could 
love  you  for  yourself  alone  /  And  not 
your  yellow  hair." 

"Do  you  hate  that  I  travel  so  much, 
or  would  you  like  more  time  alone?" 
Diane  Sawyer  asked  him. 

"Both,"  answered  Nichols. 

"She's  equal,"  he  says,  "powerful, 
startlingly  kind.  I  only  talk  sporadically 
at  home.  Sometimes  Diane  says  she. 
wishes  I  would  talk  more,  and  some- 
times I  wish  she  would  talk  to  me  more. 
There's  no  true  love  without  equality." 

"He  lets  you  make  up  your  own 
mind,  with  these  tiny,  high-frequency 
interventions,"  says  Sawyer.  "During 
the  negotiations  he'd  say,  'You  were 


happy  then'— that's  all.  It  must  be  part 
of  what  makes  him  such  an  intuitive  di- 
rector. It's  so  easy  to  contort  yourself 
into  the  person  who  should  do  this  or 
that,  but  he  made  a  wonderful  case  for 
the  choice  that  would  have  cost  him 
most  of  my  time.  So  that  my  real 
choice  could  be  pure,  and  not  an  obli- 
gation." 

Sawyer  doesn't  want  a  real  apart- 
ment, but  says,  "He's  almost  gotten  me 
to  yearn  for  a  nest.  Although  I  fall 
asleep  in  the  swatches  part."  He,  ac- 
cording to  Joan  Cooney,  "is  the  deco- 
rator, likes  the  paintings,  the  furniture, 
the  swatches."  She  doesn't  want  to  see 
any  more  Uncle  Vanyas.  She  believes 
in  vitamins  and  describes  herself  as 
"the  vegetable  police."  They  sometimes 
go  out  separately.  At  a  din- 
ner for  Jeanne  Moreau 
hosted  by  the  curators  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  film  department,  Nich- 
ols ordered  a  plate  of 
steamed  vegetables  "for 
the  ball  and  chain"— a  term 
that  amuses  him  almost  as 
much  as  the  concept  of  a 
male  registered  nurse.  Sawyer  was  ex- 
pected later;  various  guests  thought  the 
vegetables  were  hers,  and  were  alarmed 
to  see  Nichols  tucking  into  them. 
When  she  arrived,  late,  splendid  in  a 
Venetian -cut-velvet  gown,  she  sat  at  the 
far  end  of  the  table,  telling  Jeanne 
Moreau  that  it  was  "so  that  I  can  look 
at  you."  Nichols  signaled  to  his  wife 
the  existence  of  the  half-eaten  heap  of 
broccoli  on  his  left.  Sawyer  leaned 
across  the  table  and  announced  theatri- 
cally to  Moreau,  "I  thought  I  was  get- 
ting an  erotic  rapture,  and  I  got  a  nu- 
tritionist's nightmare." 

"Tom  Stoppard's  definition  of  happi- 
ness is  still  the  best,"  says  Nichols.  "He 
slips  it  casually  into  The  Real  Thing— at 
one  point  the  daughter  asks  Henry, 
And  happiness?'  And  he  says,  'Happi- 
ness is  .  .  .  equilibrium.  Shift  your 
weight.'  It's  good  and  it's  true;  you 
have  to  stay  light  on  your  feet  and  re- 
member what's  important  and  what 
isn't.  There's  no  point  wailing  like 
Medea  because  the  butcher  forgot  the 
dog's  meat.  Save  it  for  the  big  things. 

"People  always  say,  'One  day  at  a 
time.'  As  if  we  had  a  choice.  They  say, 
'Living  well  is  the  best  revenge.'  Living 
well  is  exhausting,  bone-crushing  work 
that  I've  decided  isn't  worth  it.  Living 
simply  is  more  like  it.  In  the  end,  when 
the  opportunity  for  revenge  presents  it- 
self, you  have  better  things  to  do."  □ 
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AMPER  THYSELF 

Awaken  the  senses.  Soothe  the  soul.   Nourish  the  skin. 
The  Tiffany  Spa  Collection  of  Body  Scrub,  Soap,  Conditioning  Shampoo,  Body  Milk  and  Body  Mist. 


A  daily  indulgence  of  Sea  Kelp,  Yarrow,  Cucumber,  Aloe,  and  Chamomile. 
Ingredients  by  Mother  Nature.   Fragrance  by  Tiffany. 
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rench-born  actress  JULIE  DELPY  has  problems  with 
the  women's  movement,  but  has  womanly  movements 
all  her  own-including  a  desire  to  flash  back  to  the 
Dietrich  days,  when  "there  were  so  many  great  parts- 
bitches,  sluts,  spies  Today  women  are  afraid  of  that." 
Having  scored  a  bosomy  hit  in  The  Three  Musketeers,  she 
now  plays  a  frustrated  spouse  in  Krzysztof  Kieslowski's 
White.  Then,  in  Younger  and  Younger,  she's  Brendan  Fraser's 
would-be  wife  In  spite  of  this  rampant  wifery,  Delpy's 
known  for  her  range— though,  she  says,  "We  never  played 
a  bimbo       but  I'd  like  to."  -michaei  musto 
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Hype  &  Glory 

By  JULIE  BURCHILL 


The  Gloria  and  the  dream:  feminism's  First 
Daughter  is  hot  on  the  trail  of  her  inner  child 


verpaid,  oversexed,  and  over  here:  time  was 
when  British  soldiers  said  this  of  American  G.I.'s 
gearing  up  for  D-day  in  dear  old  flighty  Blighty. 
These  days,  however,  substitute  "overpaid"  for 
"oversexed"  and  it  is  often  heard  from  English 
feminists— only  half-jokingly— of  their  Stateside 
supersisters. 

Since  the  1970s,  small  but  perfectly  informed 
British  publishers  have  produced  a  consistently 
interesting  and  original  stream  of  new  femi- 
nist theory.  But  with  typical  understatedness, 
they  have  shied  away  from  the 
personalities  and  packaging 
which  seem  essential  to  the 
intellectual  blockbuster. 
There  is  a  scene  in  Nora 
Ephron's  Heartburn,  the 
book,  when  a  friend  of 
Rachel's  complains  that 
his  wife  has  run  off  with 
a  woman.  Did  vou  know 


Ofshe 
spe  sings: 
Gloria 
Steinem. 


she  was  a  lesbian?  he  asks  her.  No,  says  Rachel,  "if  any- 
thing, I  would  say  that  she  isn't  quite  attractive  enough  to  be- 
come one."  These  days,  you  could  swap  "lesbian"  for  "fem- 
inist," examining  all  those  dewy-fresh,  glorious  Technicolor 
spreads  of  radiant  Wolf,  coltish  Faludi,  and  dazzling  Hite. 

To  hear  people  talk,  there  was  only  one  Lib  Looker  be- 
tween Pankhurst,  Christabel,  and  Wolf,  Naomi:  Gloria 
Steinem.  With  her  streaky  blond  hair  and  aviator  shades,  she 
looked  like  a  Greek  millionaire's  second-best  girl  on  a  ski 
trip.  Even  as  a  child  in  the  70s,  I  soon  got  wise  to  the  fact 
that  whereas  unpleasant  men  didn't  mind  plain  women  es- 
pousing feminism,  pretty  women  who  held  the  very  same 
views  made  them  highly  uneasy.  That  was  the  beauty  of 
Steinem,  the  Liberty  Belle. 

But  now,  like  her  contemporaries  Friedan,  Millett, 
and  Greer,  she  is  what  polite  people  call  a  senior  citizen 
and  what  kids  call  a  geezer.  Hers  was  a  generation  of  Eter- 
nal daughters;  with  the  exception  of  Friedan  they  have  not 
reproduced,  but  yet  they  still  seem  like  grandmothers. 
And  as  grandmothers  do,  in  recent  years  they  have  be- 
come rather  dotty  old  ladies.  This  is  not  sexist;  their  spar- 
ring partners,  from  Norman  Mailer  to  Oliver  Reed,  have 
long  since  become  loony  old  men. 

There  is  a  difference,  though;  these  men  have  always  been 
buffoons,  whereas  these  women  were  once  heroes.  Steinem— 
so  cool,  so  capable— was  perhaps  the  most  heroic  of  the  lot. 
When  she  so  flamboyantly  fell  apart  a  few  years  ago  over  the 
hundreds  of  pages  of  Revolution  from  Within,  it  was  a  shock- 
ing spectacle  to  behold.  After  all  that  brilliance,  it  turned  out 
that  Steinem  had  always  been  exactly  the  sort  of  unhappy 
woman  the  anti-feminists  pray  we  are;  all  she  really  wanted 
was  to—  yes!— find  her  inner  child!  I'm  sure  I  wasn't  the  only 
therapy-hostile  English  feminist  who  muttered  that  if  ever  they 
found  their  inner  child  they'd  get  a  termination  tout  de  suite. 

It  is  perhaps  a  mercy  then  that  Miss  Steinem  has  not 
sprung  yet  another  whole  new  book  upon  us;  instead  we 
get  six  essays— three  old,  three  new.  There's  not  a  lot  that's 
blue,  but  quite  a  lot  that's  borrowed.  Nevertheless,  Moving 
Beyond  Words  (Simon  &  Schuster)— a  rather  rash  title  to 
give  a  book  up  for  review:  Should  I  even  bother  to,  uh, 
read  it?  Couldn't  I  just,  like,  feel  the  aura?—  shows  that 
Gloria  Steinem  has  lost  none  of  her  formidable  insight  or 
fascination  with  her  favorite  subject:  Gloria  Steinem.  Long 
ago,  feminism  declared  the  per-  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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Its  beauty 
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powerful  and  graceful.  They  were  responsive  but  always  in  control.  With  this  car  they're  back.  With  a  25-liter 


with  each 


24 -valve  V6,  rack-and-pmion  steering  and  dual  air  bags  for  modern  peace  of  mind.  The  Mazda  MX-6  LS  is 
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made  in  America.  But  it  lives  up  to  a  heritage  of  twisted  Alpine  roads.  And  lives  up  to  them  quite  beautifully. 
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(Continued  from  page  86)  sonal  to  be  political,  and  it  sound- 
ed quite  progressive  at  the  time.  But  these  days  the  line  be- 
tween egoism  and  engagement  has  been  lost,  trodden  down 
by  a  thousand  weary  American  feet  sick  of  marching  and 
eager  to  cocoon.  The  self  has  become  the  final  frontier  of  too 
many  feminists.  Perhaps  every  feminist  writer— like  every  mas- 
culinist  one— should  ask  herself  just  one  question  before  she 
sits  down  at  that  blank  screen  each  morning:  Just  how  fasci- 
nating am  I? 

The  opening  essay,  "What  if  Freud  Were  Phyllis?,"  start- 
ed life  as  a  speech,  and  many  of  these  pieces  smell  not  of 
the  midnight  oil  but  of  the  midnight,  postprandial  podium. 
You  feel  she  is  playing  to  the  balcony,  incessantly  checking 
her  laugh  levels.  Out  come  the  tired  old  What  if  ...  ?  rou- 
tines: What  if  men  menstruated?  What  if  Freud  had  been  a 
woman?  What  if  Gloria  Steinem  had  a  sense  of  humor?  (I 
made  that  last  one  up.) 

The  trouble  is  that  Steinem  has  too  much  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  punch  line.  This  technique  of  turning  the 
tables— what  she  calls  "reversals"— creates  "empathy" 
and  exposes  "injustices  that  seem  normal."  If  we  all 
practiced  Gloria's  What  if  ...  ?  routine  in  front  of  the 
mirror  for  15  minutes  every  day,  she  seems  to  say,  we  would 
start  to  see  things  from  the  other  guy's  point  of  view— and 
voila,  world  peace!  Unfortunately,  she's  not  joking. 

The  essay  "Doing  Sixty"  is  an  excruciating  smorgasbord 
of  overtherapized  self -acceptance:  "I'm  beginning  to  see  that 
life  after  50  or  60  is  itself  another  country."  Yes,  that's  right— 
your  teeth  fall  out  and  people  beat  you  up  more.  But  don't 
worry.  Out  There,  secure  in  her  high-rise  tax  bracket,  Gloria 
has  experienced  an  "edge -of -the -world  sensation  of  entering 
new  territory  with  the  wind  whistling  past  my  ears."  This 
sounds  like  the  title  song  of  Oklahoma!,  which  I've  always 
adored.  But  when  Steinem  offers  such  examples  of  rocking- 
chair  wisdom  as  "The  only  lasting  arms  control  is  how  we 
raise  our  children"  (our  inner  children,  surely?)  you  wonder 
whether  the  wind  wasn't  whistling  between  her  ears  as  well. 
Elsewhere  we  get  women  bodybuilders  (good),  advertising 
(bad),  and  money  (bad  for  men,  good  for  women— especial- 
ly considering  the  price  of  blond  streaks  and  aviator  shades 
these  days).  There's  nothing  new  or  startling,  just  the  overall 
impression  of  a  media  dowager  with  some  prime  time  to  fill. 
Put  it  this  way:  if  the  letter  /  on  her  keyboard  ever  breaks 
down,  Miss  Steinem's  going  to  be  in  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Like  beautiful  and  spirited  daughters  who  fill  their  moth- 
ers with  envy,  the  new  wave  of  post-70s  feminists  appears  to 
have  had  a  horrible  effect  on  these  childless  grandmothers, 
who  have  suckled  the  enervating  incubi  of  their  inner  chil- 
dren with  an  overcompensating  vengeance  which  looks  a  lot 
like  regret.  It  has  goaded  them  on  to  greater  and  greater 
acts  of  exhibitionism  and  machismo,  for  all  the  world  like 
old  men  threatened  by  young  ones.  For  women  who  have 
spent  so  much  of  their  lives  absorbed  in  the  quest  for  self- 
knowledge,  it  is  strange  that  they  seem  to  know  everything 
about  themselves  except  the  one  thing  that  most  of  us  cot- 
ton on  to  very  quickly.  That  is,  their  limitations. 


Briefly,  Drew  Carey 


Occupation:  Pleasingly  retro-looking  comic  with  a 
pleasingly  retro-sounding  shtick. 

Provenance:  Cleveland. 

Currently  Appearing:  At  clubs,  and  as  a  swingy,  » 
Pez-eating  regular  on  the  benighted  NBC  sitcom  The 
Good  Life. 

Major  Irony  About  the  Drew  Carey  Character:  Women 
love  him.  "Gettin'  the  babes  all  the  time  [on  the  show] 
was  my  idea.  Not  that  I'd  go  out  with  them  or 
anything.  I'd  just  meet  'em  and  be  around  'em." 

Major  Irony  About  the  Drew  Carey  Look:  It  isn't  one. 
The  haircut  persists  because  he  was  still  in  the  Marine 
reserves  when  he  started  doing  stand-up. 

Previous  Occupation:  "Total  slacker  my  whole  life.  My 
first  grade -point  average  was  a  0.5.  I  got  kicked  out  of 
a  state  college  twice." 

First  Break:  In  1985,  while  working  as  a  waiter,  being 
asked  by  a  D.J.  friend  to  come  up  with  funny  material. 
"I  went  down  to  the  library  and  got  a  book  on  how  to 
write  jokes." 

Second  Break:  In  1991,  when  he  appeared  on  Carson, 
Johnny  asked  him  to  sit  on  the  couch. 

Heroes  Other  than  Carson?  "I  got  to  meet  [self-help 
author]  Wayne  Dyer  once.  Self-help  books  literally 
changed  my  life.  Now  I  really  think  I  can  do  anything." 

Anything?  "Maybe  not  play  pro  basketball,  unless  they 
created  a  clumsy-white-guy  league."— george  kalogerakis 
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A  monkey  that  can  fit  on  the  tip  of  your  finger. 
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A  waterfall  twice  the  height  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 
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And  half  the  medicine  known  to  man. 
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This  is  the  rain  forest 
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Every  second  another  acre  of  ram  forest  is  destroyed  forever.  Wxld  Wildlife  Fund  needs  your  help 
World  Wildlife  Fund    Dept  ZF24    1250  Twenty-Fourth  St ,  NW    Wdshington,  DC  20037  USA 
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Paris 


NEIMAN  MARCUS 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN 


very  da)  I  need  m>  breakfast,  and  m>  books."'  says  Gian- 
ni Versace,  better  known  For  his  flash)  fashions  than  foi 
his  bibliophilia.  "The)  are  m>  companions  beside  my  bed." 

Coming  to  a  night  table  near  you  is  his  glitz)  new  volume, 
Designs,  as  boisterous])  seductive  as  a  Versace  ball  gown, 
ami  alread)  looking  like  a  sellout  in  Europe.  A  flamboy- 
ant Org)  of  colors,  words,  and  pictures.  Designs  amounts 
to  a  visual  autobiography.  "The  book  contains  all  the 
things  I  love  m  my  life  richness,  fantasies,  humor,  freedom.  \h 
mother  taught  me  never  to  be  afraid  ol'  what  other  people  think. 
You  just  feel  your  dream  and  do  it!"  In  his  prints  and  embroi- 
deries Versace's  irreverent  masterstroke  is  to  fling  together  every- 
thing that  catches  his  fancy  pagan  mosaics.  Byzantine  Madon- 
nas, Warhol  silkscreens  and  make  them  look  not  only  as  if 
the)  belong  together,  but  as  if  they  emanated  from  a  single  sen- 
sibility. "There  is  no  such  thing  as  clashing  colors  look  at  nature! 
\nd  certainly  no  such  thing  as  clashing  styles.  A  Renaissance 
palazzo,  rock  n'  roll.  Andy  Warhol  they  are  all  in  accord.  1 
search  for,  and  find,  beauty  everywhere."     —amy  kink  collins 


Versace  at  bis 

Casa  Casuarina 

in  Miami,  and 

bis  book  Designs. 


Fames  Like  Did  Times 


t's  a  pristine  spring  day  at  the  Charles  and  Ray  Eames 
House  near  Santa  Monica— 5.3  aftershock  notwithstand- 
ing. But  the  twin  boxes  of  glass,  steel,  and  ferro-board  that 
the  late  design  sages  put  up  45  years  ago  on  a  hillside 
overlooking  the  Pacific  appear  unscathed— at  least  by  the 
reckoning  of  filmmaker  Eames  Demetrios,  32,  a  grand- 
son of  Charles  and  Ray,  who  spends  a  lot  of  time 
here  working  to  preserve  their  legacy 

The  world's  greatest  husband-and-wife  design 
team,  the  Eameses  were  not  only  archi- 
tects and  furniture  innovators  (they're  most  fa- 
mous for  the  molded-plywood  Eames  lounge 
chair  designed  in    1956  for 
Billy  Wilder)  but  also  in 
veterate  filmmakers 
who     produced 
more    than     85 
shorts  in   28   years 
on    subjects    ranging 
from  Franklin  and  Jef 
ferson    to    fiberglass 
chairs.  "The  films  were 
a    way   of   modeling 
their  ideas,"  says 
Demetrios,  who 


An  I  amt  i 
ami  ottoman 


describes  their  best-known  work, 
Powers   of  Ten,    as  a   movie  that 
"starts  at  a  picnic,  zooms  out  to  the 
edge    of    the    universe,    back    to 
the  picnic,  and  into  the  deepest  re- 
gions of  an  atom  all  in  one  shot." 
This     month     the     Eameses'     film 
achievements  will  be  honored  at  the 
First  Annual  Charles  and  Ray  Eames 
Film  Festival,  part  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects'  gathering  in  L.A.  To  be 
hosted  by  Demetrios  in  the  eucalyptus-en- 
closed Eames  House  meadow,  where 
the  films  will  be  screened  drive-in 
style  (without  the  cars),  the 
event  coincides  with 
the  restoration 
and  video  re-release  of  the  movies 
from  Pyramid,  as  well  as  with  the  rein- 
troduction  of  an  Eames  furniture  line  by 
Herman  Miller-taken  all  together,  a  mini  Eames  Ren- 
aissance in  1994!  "Several  projects  happily  bore 
fruit  at  the  same  time,"  says  Demetrios,  who  oversaw 
the  film  restoration  "It's  a  nice  way  to  let  Charles  and 
Ray  speak  for  themselves ."  -matthew  tyrnauer 
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Hot  Type 


EDNA  O'BRIEN'S  House  of Splendid  Isolation  (Far- 
rar,  Straus  &  Giroux)  is  a  timely  read  in  the  wake 
of  the  Irish  peace  initiative.  An  I.R.A.  terrorist 
known  as  "the  Beast"  evades  a  manhunt  by  find- 
ing sanctuary  in  the  remote  country  home  of  a 
widow  who  is  besieged  by  memories  of  a  clandes- 
tine romance  and  her  abusive  husband.  The  two 
strike  up  an  uneasy  alliance  with  surprising  per- 
sonal and  political  ramifications. 
Also  this  month:  MIKAL  GILMORE,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Gary  Gilmore,  who  was  executed  in 
1977  for  the  murder  of  two  Mormons,  confronts 
the  family  demons  in  Shot  in  the  Heart  (Doubleday).  PEG- 
GY NOONAN  exquisitely  plumbs  the  world  of  Washington 
politics  and  New  York  domesticity  in  Life,  Liberty,  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness  (Random  House).  In  Standing  Firm 
(HarperCollins),  DAN  QUAYLE  reminisces  about  the  four 
years  he  was  a  heartbeat  away  from  the  presidency.  An 
overzealous  spokesman  for  the  tobacco  lobby  is  the  "hero" 
of  CHRISTOPHER  BUCKLEY'S  satirical  Thank  You  for  Smok- 
ing (Random  House).  The  fevered  expansion  of  New  York 
in  the  1870s  is  the  setting  for  E.  L  DOCTOROW'S  ninth  nov- 
el, The  Waterworks  (Random  House).  Wife  swapping  and 
toe  socks  are  in  vogue  in  RICK  MOODY'S  The  Ice  Storm 
(Little,  Brown),  an  acerbic  look  at  Watergate-era  America. 
Interviews  with  last  year's  Nobel  Prize-winning  novelist  are 
collected  in  Conversations  with  Toni  Morrison  (University 
Press  of  Mississippi).  Historian  DAVID  CANNADINE'S  As- 


pects of  Aristocracy  (Yale)  is  a  romp 
through  the  eccentricities  of  British 
upper-crusters.  Ella  Fitzgerald 
(Scribners)  is  STUART  NICHOL- 
SON'S biography  of  the  First  Lady 
of  Jazz.  Private  dick  Easy  Rawlins 
is  back  in  WALTER  MOSLEY'S  Black  Betty  (Norton). 
V.  S.  NAIPAUL'S  new  novel,  A  Way  in  the  World  (Knopf), 
is  a  wry  exploration  of  the  imperialistic  forces  that  conquered 
the  Caribbean.  EDWARD  SAID  examines  the  Palestinians' 
struggle  for  statehood  in  The  Politics  of  Dispossession  (Pan- 
theon). SALLY  BELFRAGE  completed  Un-American  Activities 
(HarperCollins),  her  compelling  memoir  of  the  1950s,  short- 
ly before  her  death.  GUY  GARCIA'S  Obsidian  Sky  (Simon  & 
Schuster)  takes  place  in  Mexico.  DAVID  IGNATIUS  5  The 
Bank  of  Fear  (Morrow)  is  a  thriller  about  a  Middle  Eastern 
banking  scandal.  And  in  PETER  LEFCOURT'S  zany  Di  &  I 
(Random  House)  Princess  Diana  and  a  Hollywood  screen- 
writer dream  of  opening  a  McDonald's—  ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


Band  ofbluebloods: 
The  Zero  Heroes  at  table. 


More  than  Zero 


T 

I   he  Queen  of  England  still  fox-trots  to  Lester  Lanin,  but 
I  when  young  European  royals  have  a  party  they  call  the 
I   Zero  Heroes.  The  trio  of  Geneva-based  aristocrats— (from 
I   left)  Count  Franz-Tassilo  von  Seilern,  his  brother,  Count  Jo- 
I   hannes  von  Seilern,  and  Sandro  Sursock— have  played  for 
everyone  from  Princess  Caroline  of  Monaco  to  Crown  Prince 
Alois  of  Liechtenstein,  and  they  sometimes  bring  rock  royalty, 
such  as  Keith  Richards,  Sean  Lennon,  Iggy  Pop,  and  Lenny 
Kravitz,  along  on  their  fancy  gigs.  "Despite  our  genteel  man- 
ners," says  Johannes  Seilern,  "we  play  raw  rock  'n'  roll  and  un- 
derground stuff  like  Wayne  County's  'Toilet  Love.'"  One  won- 
ders how  that  particular  number  will  go  over  at  their  next  job,  a 
Milan  debutante  ball  for  Robinia  Mentasti,  a  princess  of  the 
San  Pellegrino  mineral-water  dynasty.  —BOB  COLACELlO 
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The  6000  series.  18-karat  gold 
and  fine  brushed  steel.  Exclusive 
bracelet  design.  Scratch-resistant 
sapphire  crystal  with  magnified 
date  indicator  Water-resistant  to 
200  meters  (660  feet). 
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Right.  Rosie  Perez  shares  a  secret 

with  Alarisa  Tomei.  Claus  and  Sunny 

reunite:  Jeremy  Irons  and  Glenn 

Close,  along  with  Sinead  Cusack.  and 

Steve  Beers.  Emma  Thompson 

and  Kenneth  Branagb.  One  of  V.F.V 

24-foot  Oscar  topiaries. 
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Starry  light 

V.F.  's  Oscar-night 

party  was  the 

ultimate  convening  of 

celestial  bodies 
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IA.'s  palmy  streets  go  still  on  Oscar  night, 
but  at  Mortons,  the  exclusive  cradle  of  the 
Hollywood  crowd,  fans  roared  behind  bar- 
ricades, paparazzi  bumped  shoulders  at  the 
stanchions,  and  the  limos  lined  up  to  deliv- 
er the  movie  stars  and  luminaries  from 
Washington  and  New  York  as  Vanity  Fair 
and  producer  Steve  Tisch  hosted  the  biggest 
Monday  night  at  Mortons  anyone's  ever 
seen.  Among  those  who  mingled  until  the 
early  morning  were  Geena  Davis,  Goldie 
■  Hawn  and  Kurt  Russell,  Joan  Collins,  Julian  Sands, 
Dolly  Parton,  Michael  Stipe,  Gene  Hackman,  Whitney  Houston 
and  Bobby  Brown,  Christian  Slater,  Raquel  Welch,  Candice 
Bergen,  George  Michael,  Robert  Evans  and  Ali  MacGraw, 
Carolina  Herrera,  Laura  Dern,  Donald  Sutherland,  Faye  Dun- 
away,  Val  Kilmer,  Stockard  Chan- 
ning,  and  Dee  Dee  Myers,  who 
was  one  among  an  ad  hoc  con- 
tingent of  Washington  worthies, 
including  Clinton  advisers  Paul 
Begala  and  James  Carville,  with 
his  wife,  Mary  Matalin. 
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Above,  Patricia  Duff 

and  Ronald  Perelman. 

Shirley  MacLaine  and 

Nancy  Reagan. 


Above.  Robert  De  Niro\ 
and  Kirk  Douglas. 
.  1  njelica  Huston  greets 
Gore  Vidal. 
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Right. 

Sharon  Stone  and 

Ellen  Barkin 

have  fun  with  boy 

of  the  moment 

Leonardo 

DiCaprio. 


Left,  Marvin  I  )avu  and 
Jackie  Collitu  Right 
flanked  by  bodygu 
itrikti  aposi 
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liiiiiiiji  David 


hen  Elton  John  saw  a 
set-piece  photograph  of 
a  console  table,  wood- 
en candlesticks,  and  lit 
candles  in  furniture- 
maker  David  Linley's 
brochure,  he  ordered 
the  whole  tableau.  Vis- 
count Linley,  the  32- 
year-old  son  of  Prin- 
cess Margaret  and  Lord  Snowdon  and  the 
leading  cool  Young  British  Royal,  has  this  sort  of  client,  and 
he  makes  smart,  expensive  pieces  to  order  for  them  in  his 
characteristic  decorative  neoclassical  style.  Now  David  Lin- 
ley is  making  miniature  houses— more  precisely,  signed  lim- 
ited editions  of  cigar  humidors  done  up  as  houses  that  he 
has  created  for  Dunhill  in  the  styles  of  the  great  British  ar- 
chitects of  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries.  If  you're  not 
a  cigar  man,  they  make  good  jewelry  boxes.  He  is  touring 
America  this  month,  turning  up  at  the  Dunhill  shops  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  And  he 
might  just  talk  about  his  Life  in  Furniture  or  his  Big  Book, 
Classical  Furniture.  (But  absolutely  no  palace  stories.) 

He's  ideally  placed  for  this.  Through  his  father— the  pho- 
tographer and  Vanity  Fair  contributor— he's  a  fully  paid-up 
member  of  London's  urban  designland.  On  his  mother's 
side— that  most  clubbable  of  British  princesses— he  descends 
from  centuries  of  patronage.  Unlike  his  cousin  Prince 


House  of 
Linley:  David 
Linley  with  one 
of  bis  house- 
shaped  humidors 
photographed 
by  his  father. 
Lord  Snowdon. 


Charles,  he's  clearly  comfortable  with  The  Modern,  because 
he  started  learning  how  to  build  things  in  his  father's  work- 
shop at  age  six,  and  studied  furniture-making  with  the  dean 
of  the  new  British  craftsmen,  John  Makepeace.  He's  been 
at  it  for  12  years,  with  a  smallish  shop  on  the  New  Kings 
Road,  and  now  in  a  larger  showroom  on  the  haute  bohemi- 
an  Pimlico  Road.  Business  is  good. 

Despite  his  concentration  on  his  work,  things  haven't 
been  wholly  dull.  He's  had  a  number  of  blonde  girlfriends 
bigger  than  he,  appeared  in  a  lot  of  paparazzi  pictures,  and 
opened  a  series  of  restaurants,  called  Deals,  in  the  Trump 
Towerish  Chelsea  Harbour  development  and  two  other  lo- 
cations. And  last  year  he  married  another  and  highly  suit- 
able blonde,  Serena  Stanhope.  The  next  step,  Linley  says, 
is  more  of  the  same:  perhaps  another  development  with 
Dunhill,  maybe  some  more  Continental  clients  .  .  .  But  ab- 
solutely no  fragrance  and  towel  licenses,  he  seems  to  be  im- 
plying. "You've  got  to  be  sure  it's  right."      —peter  YORK 


Richard  Griffiths  (actor): 

Master  and  Commander,  by  Patrick  0  Brian 

(Norton).  "O'Brian  's  brilliant  sea  saga 

knocks  C.  S.  Forester  into  the  water." 


Bianco  Jaaaer  (environmentalist): 
The  Burning  Season,  by  Andrew  Revkin 

(Houghton  Mifflin).  "It  is  probably 
out  oj  the  most  comprehensive  books  on  the 

environmental  situation  in  Brazil. 

A  wonderfully  will -written  book." 
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Greta  Van  Susteren 

(CNN  legal  commentator):  Prince, 

by  Margery  Van  Susteren  (Lucky). 

"It  t  a  children 's  book  about  a 

dog  who  falls  in  love  with  a  child,  who 

happens  to  be  me,  30 years  ago. " 
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The  1994  Academy  Awards  will  be  remembered 

as  the  night  Tom  Hanks  came  out — 

the  boy-next-door  comedian  had  become  a  major  star. 

The  following  day,  the  37-year-old  Best  Actor, 

who  stars  in  the  upcoming  Forrest  Gump, 

spoke  openly  to  KEVIN  SESSUMS  about  the  motives 

behind  his  controversial  speech  and 

how  the  love  of  a  good  woman  has  chased  away 

the  ghosts  of  his  lonely  childhood 


Photographs  by  AN Nlli  LEIBOVITZ 


SPLASH 

Hank*  rela%r«  in  a 

runboiil  mi  (  MM  Pari. 

I  (nn*s  gol  I  ha  i  thing 

linn  limrm  Mi-Marl  had." 

%»y%  Nora  r  phron. 
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Tom  Hanks  got  up 
at  three  a.m.  to  be 
here  for  all  of  this. 
It  is  now  eight 
o'clock,  and  we  are 
standing  atop  a 
singed  cement  out- 
post used  to  train 
NASA  firefighters  at 
the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  in  Florida. 
There  are  signs 
everywhere  warn- 
ing that  this  re- 
stricted area  is  also 
a  live-grenade  range,  but  the  danger 
of  some  undiscovered  weaponry  buried 
beneath  this  desolate  stretch  of  land 
seems  to  disturb  Hanks  less  than  the 
explosion  of  cameras  which  greets  his 
presence.  A  few  members  of  the  press 
have  also  been  given  the  O.K.  to 
gather  at  this  vantage  point,  and  they 
are  surprised  to  find  such  a  newly  Os- 
car-minted movie  star  in  their  midst. 
In  the  distance  is  the  majestic  sight  of 
the  shuttle  Endeavour  waiting  on  its 
launchpad,  the  countdown  halted  with 
only  a  few  minutes  to  go.  All  atten- 
tion, however,  is  on  Hanks,  for  he 
furnishes  a  more  majestic  sight  to 
record:  a  close-up  view  of  celebrity. 

Though  we  are  still  haunted  by  his 
performance  as  Andrew  Beckett  in 
Philadelphia  and  eagerly  await  him  in 
the  title  role  of  this  summer's  Forrest 
Gump,  Hanks  himself  is  already  busy 
at  work  on  his  next  feature,  to  start 
filming  in  August,  in  which  he  por- 
trays Apollo  13  astronaut  James  Lovell 
Jr.  The  film  is  based  on  Lost  Moon, 
by  Lovell  and  Jeff  Kluger,  to  be  pub- 
lished this  fall  by  Houghton  Mifflin. 
"I  think  we  need  to  see  the  realism 
of  what  went  on,"  Lovell  has  told  me 
from  the  offices  of  Lovell  Communi- 
cations in  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  refer- 
ring to  his  1970  lunar  mission,  which 
was  aborted  halfway  to  the  moon 
when  an  oxygen  tank  exploded  and 
NASA  had  to  improvise  Apollo  13  's  re- 
turn to  earth.  "There  is  a  lot  of  hu- 
man drama  here  that  has  been  bypassed 
in  stories  about  space  before." 

"I  think  Tom  will  give  the  charac- 
ter a  greater  sense  of  humanity,  as 
opposed  to  the  astronaut  as  icon,"  di- 
rector Ron  Howard  said  back  at  break- 
fast while  we  waited  to  be  transported 
to  our  viewing  site.  "I  think  this  movie 
has  the  potential  to  do  that,  with 
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"The  thing  Tom 
and  I  have  in  common  is 

that  we  were  both 

loners  and  then  we  met 

two  terrific  women," 

"says  Spielberg. 
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Hanks  leading  the  charge."  Howard 
and  his  wife  were  helping  their  nine- 
year-old  daughter  pick  out  a  cereal 
to  eat— Trix  or  Cheerios?— in  the  Lunch 
Pad  cafeteria  at  the  space  center  while 
Hanks,  one  line  over,  was  loading  up 
on  eggs  and  lots  of  bacon. 

We  had  all  just  come  from  watch- 
ing the  six  members  of  the  latest 
shuttle  crew  walk  through  the  portals 
of  the  Operations  and  Checkout  Build- 
ing, the  exact  place  from  which  the 
Apollo  astronauts  emerged  for  their 
own  missions.  They  then  boarded  a 
silver  Airstream  trailer  for  their  trip 
out  to  the  launch  site.  That  22-sec- 
ond  journey  from  the  door  to  the 
trailer  was  important  for  Hanks  to 
watch.  He  had  wanted  to  see  the  as- 
tronauts with  that  special  beam,  had 
wanted  it  so  badly  that  the  rest  of  us 
agreed  to  be  roused  at  three  A.M.  to 
get  him  there  on  time.  So  excited 
was  he  that  he  began  the  applause  him- 
self at  exactly  4:52  A.M.,  when  the  six 
crew  members,  brightly  clad  in  their 
tight  flight  suits,  made  their  entry 
into  the  waiting  media  glow. 

Ron  Howard  is  leading  a  research 
team  from  Imagine  Films,  the  com- 
pany he  runs  along  with  producer 
Brian  Grazer,  which  is  producing  the 
Apollo  film.  Hanks,  Howard,  and  Gra- 
zer joke  around  together  atop  the 
fire-training  facility  while  the  cam- 
eramen continue  to  click  away.  I  ask 
if  moviemaking  can  be  compared  to 
the  hurry-up -and-wait  anticipation  we 
are  feeling  at  witnessing  our  first  space 
launch.  Nods  all  around,  then  Howard, 
whose  last  film  role  was  in  More 
American  Graffiti,  slowly,  slyly  pulls 
out  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  card  he 
keeps  up-to-date  for  all  to  inspect— 
Ronny  is  still  his  union  name— which 
reminds  Grazer  of  the  only  time  he 
tried  to  act.  It  was  a  cameo  role  in 
Splash,  one  of  their  productions. 

"You  choked,"  Hanks  teases  him. 
"You  bailed." 

"I  was  willing  to  work  with  him  to 
get  him  through  it,"  Howard  remem- 
bers, his  eyes  not  moving  from  the 
stationary  shuttle. 

"After  four  takes  I  finally  threw  up 
my  hands,"  says  Grazer. 

"Hey,  man,  we  actors  are  born," 
Hanks  brags,  "not  made." 

"How  about  movie  stars?"  I  ask. 

"Oh,  movie  stars,  they  are  made" 
Hanks  pronounces,  pinching  his  voice 
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into  the  self-important  tone  he  em- 
ploys when  satirizing  his  lofty  posi- 
tion in  Hollywood,  the  syllables  flowing 
forth  at  a  Clifton  Webb  clip.  "They 
are  constructed,''''  he  continues,  and 
also  cuts  his  eyes  back  toward  the 
shuttle,  a  construction  of  technology 
that,  like  film  stardom,  is  dependent 
on  funding  and  skill  and  heavenly 
luck. 

Finally— to  great  disappointment— 
the  launch  is  scrubbed  because  of 
crosswinds,  but  is  rescheduled  for 
the  next  morning.  Howard  alone  de- 
cides to  stay  on  for  the  launch,  and 
will  watch  it  with  his  family.  The 
rest  of  the  Imagine  crew  has  to  get 
back  to  Los  Angeles,  where  Hanks 
will  rendezvous  with  his  own  wife 
and  child.  As  they  all  climb  out  of 
the  NASA  van  which  has  been  provided 
for  us  and  board  the  Universal  Stu- 
dios jet  waiting  to  take  them  home, 
Hanks  particularly  seems  saddened 
that  he  will  not  witness  the  event. 
Though  he  has  certainly  suffered  many 
disappointments  in  his  life,  this  one— 
rather  lovely  and  Lovell-like  already— 
is  the  first  in  a  long  winning  streak 
for  him.  Wearing  a  baseball  shirt 
with  the  NASA  insignia  emblazoned 
on  it,  as  well  as  a  matching  NASA  base- 
ball cap,  Hanks  hangdoggedly  lopes 
toward  the  plane,  moving  much  as 
he  did  in  his  first  Oscar-nominated 
performance,  in  Big. 

There  has  always  been  a  physical- 
ity  to  Hanks's  acting  style.  Even  in 
the  stoic  stillness  he  so  heartbreak- 
ing ly  displayed  in  Philadelphia,  we 
could  sense  the  willpower  it  took  for 
him  to  sit  up.  But  for  the  upcoming 
Apollo  film,  he  has  not  been  hired 
for  his  expertise  in  convincing  us  of 
his  weightlessness  or  for  the  jaunty 
strut  he  is  sure  to  strike  as  an  as- 
tronaut. This  time  out,  it  is  the  sweet 
machinery  of  NASA's  know-how  that 
will  provide  the  film  with  its  special 
swagger;  it  is  the  sweet  machinery  of 
Hanks's  know-how  that  will  provide 
it  with  its  soul.  "I  think  this  is  kind 
of  every  little  boy's  dream  come  true," 
he  has  mused,  so  I  don't  want  to  tell 
him  that  it  doesn't  matter  that  he  didn't 
see  the  launch,  that,  in  fact,  it  makes 
more  sense  as  he  launches  into  his 
own  exploration  of  Lovell.  "Every 
little  boy  wants  to  play  a  cowboy. 
He  wants  to  play  a  baseball  player. 
He  wants  to  play  an  astronaut." 


Yet  when  this  little  boy  grew 
up,  he  did  not  win  hi 
best-actor  Academy  Award 
for  any  of  the  roles  in  the 
litany  he  cites.  Without 
apology  and  with  fitting 
propriety,  Hanks  won  it 
for  playing  a  homosexual 
lawyer  who  dies  of  acquired-immune- 
deficiency  syndrome.  Such  a  tragic  out- 
come is  most  certainly  not  an  ail- 
American  dream.  It  is  a  nightmare 
a  global  one. 

"I  know  why  I  was  there  last  nigh 
and  why  I  ended  up  in  that  place.  I 
know  what  that  movie  means,"  Hanks 
tells  me  the  day  after  the  Oscar  cen 
emony,  when  we  meet  for  tea  in  the 
Regent  Beverly  Wilshire  hotel.  His  green 
eyes  are  still  bleary  from  the  blur  of 
attention  the  night  before,  and  as  he 
rubs  them,  a  sigh,  seismic  with  the  af- 
tershock he  must  feel  at  having  finally 
won  the  damned  thing  after  months  of 
being  the  odds-on  favorite,  rocks  his 
tired,  tuxedo-less  body.  "I  had  a  whole 
lot  of  tangible  images  to  go  along  with 
the  stuff  I  was  talking  about." 

The  "stuff"  Hanks  mentioned  caused 
almost  as  much  controversy  as  the  film 
itself.  To  some,  his  acceptance  speech, 
in  which  he  thanked  the  two  gay  men 
who  had  influenced  him  to  be  an  actor 
while  he  was  still  a  teenager,  was  a 
moving  affirmation  of  the  dignity  so  of- 
ten denied  homosexuals.  To  others,  it 
was  nothing  but  a  meandering,  emotive 
mishmash  of  tortured  syntax.  Chief 
among  his  critics  was  The  New  Repub- 
lic's editor,  Andrew  Sullivan,  who 
wrote  in  a  column  full  of  tortured  cyni- 
cism that  one  of  the  premier  "wince- 
making"  moments  of  the  Oscars  was 
Hanks's  "belabored  and  incoherent  at- 
tempt to  immortalize  those  dead  from 
AIDS." 

"I  have  watched  that  speech  more 
than  once,"  says  Nora  Ephron,  who  di- 
rected Hanks  in  Sleepless  in  Seattle. 
"My  husband  had  gone  out  to  get 
Cuban -Chinese  food  during  it,  so  I 
played  it  for  him  when  he  got  back.  I 
think  it's  a  knockout.  But,  look,  every 
time  an  actor  says  anything  remotely 
substantive,  there  are  people  who  get 
irritated." 

"I  think  you  have  to  check  on  any- 
body's political  agenda  who  wants  to 
create  a  backlash  against  that  speech. 
This  guy  probably  has  one,"  says  direc- 
tor Steven  (Continued  on  page  148) 


Rita  and  I  are  notoppositesat  all, 

says  Hanks.  "But  we  are  complements. 

Mv  ii<  >tches  fit  in  her  n<  ><  >Ls. " 


PINNING 

DOWN 

HILLARY 


Is  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  a  crusader 

or  a  hypocrite?  The  prism  of  her  personality  constantly 

casts  new  images,  and  she  is  notoriously 

resentful  of  justifying  herself.  But  as  the  stakes  get  higher, 

Mrs.  Clinton  sits  down  with  LESLIE  BENNETTS  to 

face  the  touchy  issues  of  her  power,  her  accountability, 

and  her  relationship  with  Vincent  Foster 


o  see  the  First  Lady,  a  reporter 
enters  the  White  House  through 
the  pressroom,  which  is  littered  with 
supine  bodies  lounging  in  the  lan- 
guid but  slyly  watchful  repose  of 
zoo  animals  who  know  it's  not 
feeding  time  yet.  Walk  down  a  short 
corridor  alongside  the  Rose  Gar- 
den, with  its  peekaboo  view  of  the 
Oval  Office,  turn  a  corner,  and 
you  are  in  the  residence.  "It's  real- 
ly not  that  big  a  house,"  remarks 
the  White  House  staffer  who  parks 
me  in  the  Map  Room  to  await  the 
First  Lady.  A  white-jacketed  butler 
brings  a  glass  of  water,  positions 
it  on  a  tiny  table  beside  the  throne- 


like rose  silk  wing  chair  where  she  will  be  sitting,  smiles 
silently,  and  vanishes. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  offered  up  the  White  House 
usher  recently  fired  by  Mrs.  Clinton;  although  aggrieved, 
he  volunteered  helpfully  that  the  First  Lady  never  did 
throw  a  lamp  at  her  husband,  as  was  widely  rumored  last 
year.  In  this  house,  a  public  museum  under  constant  oc- 
cupation by  often  hostile  forces,  the  walls  not  only  have 
ears,  they  seem  almost  porous.  A  reception  is  going  on  in 
the  next  room,  and  my  entire  conversation  with  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton is  punctuated  by  the  muffled  chatter  and  bursts  of  ap- 
plause we  hear  through  the  wall.  The  sense  of  being  surrounded 
is  overwhelming. 

A  Clinton  friend  told  me  that  after  the  inauguration,  Hillary 
and  Chelsea  set  out  to  explore  the  White  House.  The  armed 
guards  on  the  roof  brought  them  up  short;  that  was  when 
it  really  dawned  on  them  that  they  had  just  moved  into  a 
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fortress.  "Hillary's  reaction  was  awe;  it  was  like  some  18th- 
century  castle,"  the  friend  told  me.  "On  so  many  levels,  we 
transform  our  presidents  and  First  Ladies  into  royalty,  and 
then  we  attack  them  for  acting  like  royalty.  But  when  you're 
in  a  fortress,  you  develop  a  fortress  mentality."     . 

And  that's  even  without  Whitewater.  When  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton arrives  to  see  me,  she  is  accompanied  by  her  press 
secretary,  who  positions  her  chair  in  between  ours  and  in- 
terjects warnings  like  "You  need  to  do  that  off  the  rec- 
ord," along  with  reminders  that  a  group  of  senators  is  waiting 
and  the  First  Lady  has  to  get  on  up  to  the  Hill.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  about  as  intimate  as  Grand  Central  station. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  distractions,  at  first  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton seems  her  usual  preternaturally  poised  self.  This  is  the 
face  she  shows  the  world:  coolly  self-possessed  no  matter 
how  acute  the  stress,  her  composure  never  faltering  for  an 
instant.  This  is  the  Hillary  who  will  finally  hold  an  extra- 
ordinary press  conference  several  weeks  hence,  smoothly 
explaining  away  all  the  errors  and  contradictions  in  the 
White  House  accounts  of  her  financial  history,  her  expression 
so  calm  she  might  be  making  small  talk  about  the  weath- 
er instead  of  submitting  to  detailed  questions  about  com- 
modities trading  and  tax  returns.  This  is  Hillary  the  con- 
summate politician,  a  woman  who  can  calibrate  the  req- 


|) 1  ve  never  been 
called  arrogant  in  my  life  before! 

I  find  that  the  most 
astonishing  charge.  # 


uisite  tone  for  any  occasion  with  exquisite  precision, 
whether  turning  in  a  flawless  performance  under  unprece- 
dented interrogation  in  Washington  or  hitting  the  road  in 
a  determined  effort  to  promote  her  health-care  program 
and  divert  headlines  from  Whitewater.  Barnstorming  from 
Denver  to  St.  Louis  a  few  days  ago,  she  had  dark  circles 
under  her  eyes  and  looked  as  if  she  hadn't  had  a  good 
night's  sleep  in  weeks,  but  for  every  audience  she  was  smil- 
ing and  gracious,  always  ready  with  a  light  quip  to  put 
her  listeners  at  ease. 

Today  she  is  calm  and  businesslike,  but  her  blue  eyes 
are  somber;  sometimes  they  look  past  me  into  the  far  dis- 
tance, as  if  contemplating  the  ghosts  that  hover  inescapably 
over  any  consideration  of  the  last  year.  Later  on,  playing 
back  the  tape  of  our  conversation,  I  am  struck  by  how 


many  times  Mrs.  Clinton  uses  the  word  "sad."  It  comes 
up  in  different  contexts,  and  she  never  applies  it  to  her 
self,  but  she  doesn't  need  to;  the  aura  of  sadness  hangs 
over  her,  as  tangible  as  a  haunting  whiff  of  perfume.  By 
any  measure  it  has  been  a  difficult  year,  with  more  than 
its  share  of  personal  losses,  from  the  deaths  of  her  father 
and  the  president's  mother  to  Vincent  Foster's  suicide 

But  the  other  emotion  that  simmers  beneath  her  mea- 
sured words  is  rage.  Despite  her  efforts  to  contain  herself, 
Mrs.  Clinton  is  clearly  furious.  By  the  time  she  calls  her 
press  conference  in  late  April,  she  will  have  worked 
through  such  untidy  emotions  with  her  usual  machine -like 
efficiency,  processing  the  messy  raw  material  of  human 
angst  and  converting  it  into  a  perfect  public  facade.  But 
today,  with  me,  she  is  still  struggling.  The  process  has  not 
been  completed  yet— she  is  still  agonizing  over  her  failure 
to  stem  the  onslaught,  and  privately  she  has  admitted  to 
friends  that  she  is  devastated  by  the  attacks.  Soon  she  will 
have  figured  out  how  to  handle  the  situation  and  conceal 
her  vulnerability,  but  what  I  am  seeing  today  is  Hillary  in 
transition,  a  woman  the  public  rarely  glimpses-one  whose 
eyes  betray  her  grief  and  whose  words,  despite  her  steely 
self-control,  all  too  often  betray  her  anger. 

Sometimes  it  comes  out  as  mere  testiness,  as  when  I  ask 
whether  the  White  House  is  what  she  expected,  after  hav- 
ing achieved  the  goal  her  husband  had  worked  toward  ever 
since  he  was  a  teenager.  To  my  amazement, 
she  snaps:  "That  is  just  such  a  myth!  If 
you  think  leaving  Yale  Law  School  and 
going  to  Arkansas  to  be  in  public  life 
is  the  route  to  the  presidency— I  mean, 
people  have  this  idea  that  somehow 
he  sat  around  from  the  age  of  16 
thinking,  'Oh,  O.K.,  I'll  go  home 
to  Arkansas'— Arkansas,  a  state 
that  most  people  had  never  heard  of, 
let  alone  been  to— 'and  I  will  teach  law, 
and  then  I  will  run  unsuccessfully  for 
Congress,  and  then  I  will  be  elected  gover- 
nor, and  then  I  will  lose,  and  then  I  will  have 
to  fight  my  way  back,  and  I  will  end  up  being 
president'— that  is  absurd!"  Her  tone  is  withering. 
Taken  aback,  I  refrain  from  pointing  out  that  it  was  Clin- 
ton himself  who  said  he  wanted  to  be  president  ever  since 
he  shook  hands  with  John  F.  Kennedy  at  the  age  of  16. 
I  ask  Mrs.  Clinton  again  whether  her  current  life  is  what 
she  expected.  "The  public-life  part  of  it  is— the  doing-the- 
work  part  of  it  is,"  she  says.  "I  was  in  public  life  sepa- 
rate from  my  husband,  before  I  ever  married  my  husband. 
I  cared  about  issues  affecting  children  and  families  since  I 
was  in  high  school."  She  regards  me  fiercely.  "I  really  be- 
lieve in  service,"  she  adds.  "I  think  it's  the  way  you  fully 
round  out  a  life  and  learn  about  yourself  and  enter  fully 
into  the  human  condition.  It  comes  from  my  religious  be- 
liefs and  from  my  own  personal  experience.  Being  able  to 
help  people  in  small  ways,  as  well  as  trying  to  make 
changes  you  believe  will  help  large  numbers  of  people,  is 
very  important  to  me.  Being  involved  in  health-care  re- 
form, which  I  believe  in  passionately,  is  one  of  the  most 
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ipoii.mi  thingi  I  could  dream  oi  having  any  r<>ic  in  So 
;it  pari  baa  been  very  gratifying." 

Mrs.  Clinton  sighs  resignedly.  'And  I'm 
now  appreciative  that  at  each  point  in 
Our  nation's  history  there  comes  a  cer- 
tain level  of  criticism  and  questioning 
that  you  have  to  accept,'-  she  says,  se- 
lecting her  words  carefully,  "that  you 
cannot  blow  off,  which  has  been  my  in- 
clination in  the  past,  and  I  admit  that, 
because  1  find  it  hard  to  take  serious- 
ly. Maybe  coming  from  the  private  sec- 
»r,  with  one  foot  in  the  public  sector,  gives  me  a  somewhat 
liferent  take  on  all  of  this.  The  idea  of  it  is  hard  to  ac- 
fept,  but  1  now  accept  it.  So  what  I'm  trying  to  do  is  to 
gure  out  how  to  perform  effectively  in  the  role  my  hus- 
and  has  asked  me  to  fulfill,  particularly  with  respect  to 
ealth  care  and  that  means  I  have  to  better  appreciate 
hat  the  environment  expects,  and  I'm  trying  to  do  that." 
With  impressive  self-control,  she  allows  no  petulance  in 
er  tone  as  she  continues  evenly,  "It  is  very  hard,  when 
eople  lie  about  you  and  attack  you,  not  to  feel  anger.  I 
ave  struggled  with  this,  because  there's  no  human  being 
.ho,  if  he  were  walking  down  the  street  and  someone 
houted  an  insult  at  him  or  got  in  his  face  and  said  terri- 
ble things  about  him,  would  not  respond.  Bill  and  I  are  in 
Ihis  position  where  it's  apparently  fair  for  people  to  say 
nythmg  they  want  about  us,  but  we  have  to  rise  above  it. 
f  we  act  human,  which  is  to  say  we  resent  it,  we  get  an- 
^ry  about  it  that  somehow  diminishes  us.  I  find  that  very 
Difficult  to  understand.  So  I  am  trying  very  hard  to  come 
o  grips  with  that.  ...  I  don't  like  people  impugning  my 
DOtives  and  saying  bad  things  about  me." 

But  characteristically,  she  approaches  personal  attacks 
is  if  they  were  simply  policy  questions  to  be  analyzed  and 
olved  like  any  other  problem.  "What  I've  tried  to  do,  as 
've  realized  this  is  not  going  to  go  away,  as  absurd  as  it 
s,  is  to  put  myself  in  other  people's  positions  and  sort  of 
ireak  down  my  own  personal  reactions  so  that  I  can  say 
o  myself,  Why  are  they  saying  this?  How  does  it  look 
"rom  the  outside?  What  do  I  have  to  do  to  be  more  ef- 
eetive  and  helpful  to  these  people,  so  I  can  correct  their 
nisimpressions '.'" 

Her  tone  is  resolutely  reasonable;  she  peers  solicitously 
it  me,  as  if  I  were  a  particularly  obtuse  student  and  she 
vvere  wondering  how  to  help  me  overcome  my  regrettable 
Ignorance.  "I  don't  want  people  having  the  wrong  impressions 
>f  me.  If  some  right-wing  operative  wants  to  dislike  me 
for  their  own  reasons,  there's  nothing  I  can  do  about  that, 
but  I  want  other  people  to  reach  their  judgments  about 
me  based  on  the  best  available  information,  and  not  be  in- 
fluenced bv  the  sort  o(  sleight  of  hand  that  goes  on,  about 
what  is  being  portrayed  to  them.  So  that's  uhat  I'm  trying 
to  understand  and  work  through  on  my  own." 

Well,  not  exact!)  on  her  own.  1  have  been  summoned 
to  the  While  House  for  what  was  milialK  advertised  as 
some  substantial  onc-on-one  time  with  the  I  irst  lack,  al- 
though it  tinned  out  to  be  neither  substantial  nor  strict l> 


din-  on   one     I  he  airam'cmcnl  .  >mplidied  through 

a  protracted  leriea  <>i  negotiations  via  several  intermedj 

anes,  with  Mrs  (  Imion's  press  a. iti  working  overtime  to 

try  t<>  Control  the  content  Ol  <>ur  conversation  and  "I  the 
ensuing  article  I  have  also  been  offered  interviews  with  a 
Dumber  Of  Mrs  Clinton's  friends,  but  given  the  uniformi- 
ty of  'heir  testimony,  they  appear  to  have  been  carelull) 
briefed  about  the  current  party  line,  one  person  alter  an- 
other makes  the  same  points  in  virtually  the  same  words 
and  then  reports  back  to  the  White  House,  which  seizes 
upon  snippets  of  conversation  taken  out  of  context  and 
sends  out  more  queries  to  ascertain  my  intentions  once 
again,  as  if  in  an  endless  game  of  telephone. 

My  invitation  is  but  one  small  part  of  an  all-out  White 
House  campaign  to  resuscitate  Mrs.  Clinton's  badly  tar- 
nished image.  A  politically  savvy  group  of  friends  and  as- 
sociates the  "Committee  to  Reinvent  Hillary,"  as  one  sardonic 
observer  describes  it— has  been  holding  secret  meetings  in 
Washington  to  devise  an  emergency  strategy  to  reverse  the 
devastating  tone  of  recent  press  coverage.  Despite  Mrs. 
Clinton's  well-known  aversion  to  the  press  (an  attitude  one 
Washington  media  figure  describes  as  "Fuck  you,  we  hate 
the  press,  we  don't  have  to  do  it  their  way!"),  interviews 
with  the  First  Lady  are  soon  popping  up  faster  than  cro- 
cuses, each  conducted  under  strictly  controlled  conditions, 
each  delivering  Mrs.  Clinton's  well-packaged  message,  each 
accompanied  by  its  own  benevolently  smiling  photograph. 

In  these  interviews,  Mrs.  Clinton  admits  she's  made  mis- 
takes, but  that  acknowledgment  is  generally  overshadowed 
by  her  more  characteristic  stance  of  sanctimonious  recti- 
tude, which  is  often  framed  in  religious  terms.  By  the  time 
she  does  her  press  conference,  she  will  have  worked  up 
an  utterly  convincing  tone  of  humility,  but  right  now  she 
hasn't  mastered  it  yet;  for  Hillary  Clinton,  humble  is  very 
hard.  Her  sense  of  humor  falters  when  she's  under  attack 
as  well.  Her  friends  speak  glowingly  of  Mrs.  Clinton's  wit, 
and  I  frequently  saw  it  in  action  during  a  long  day  on  the 
road,  when  she  used  humor  very  effectively  to  charm  her 
public  audiences.  But  when  I  finally  sat  down  to  talk  to 
her  in  person,  she  seemed  defensive  and  grim,  with  no 
hint  of  the  self-deprecating  humor  that  made  Barbara 
Bush  so  likable.  Mrs.  Clinton's  pious  self-righteousness  is 
one  of  the  reasons  her  emerging  imperfections  have  driv- 
en her  detractors  into  such  a  frenzy,  but  for  a  long  time 
the  White  House  response  only  reinforced  the  impres- 
sions that  led  to  outraged  howls  of  hypocrisy  in  the  first 
place.  Is  it  mere  coincidence  that  the  Clintons,  besieged 
by  accusations  of  venality,  started  calling  attention  to 
their  Christian  bona  fides,  as  the  president  did  in  a  two- 
part  ABC  News  report  on  his  religious  beliefs?  His  wife 
ups  the  ante  by  implying  that  their  detractors  will  ulti- 
mately lace  an  even  harsher  judge  than  the  one  in  the 
White  House. 

"You  read  some  of  the  attack  pieces  about  me  and  it 
is  just  amazing,"  she  says,  shaking  her  head.  "I  find  it  im- 
possible to  believe  that  people  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians could  engage  in  such  behavior.  And  as  nn  husband 
has  said  on  several  occasions,  we  take  bearing  false  wit- 
ness  against   people   \er>    serioush.    It's  one  o\    the  com- 
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mandments,  and  we  try  consciously  not  to  pass  on  stories 
or  say  things  we  can't  prove.  I'm  not  saying  we  always 
meet  that;  the  reason  it's  one  of  the  commandments  is  that 
we  all  fall  short.  But  that  people  would  say  and  do  things 
that  they  have  to  know  are  untrue,  or  if  they  took  the  time 
to  inquire  would  know  are  untrue,  is  very  sad  to  me." 

Like  many  of  the  Clintons'  pronouncements,  this  is  a 
wee  bit  disingenuous;  until  her  press  conference,  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton was  not  in  the  habit  of  subjecting  herself  to  substan- 
tive inquiry,  and  even  this  conversation  was  granted  on  the 
understanding  that  I  would  not  ask  specific  questions  about 
Whitewater.  During  my  allotted  half-hour,  Mrs.  Clinton's 
press  secretary  hovers  anxiously,  ready  to  extricate  her  with 
breathtaking  suddenness  if  the  going  gets  tough,  which  is 
precisely  what  happens.  This  caution  may  be  understand- 
able, given  the  rabid  media  climate.  However,  such  restrictions 
have  done  little  to  alter  the  widespread  perception  that 
Mrs.  Clinton's  role  confers  great  power  without  much  ac- 
countability. 

Indeed,  for  much  of  the  spring,  similar  criticisms  were 
heard  in  remarkably  disparate  quarters.  "If  you  go  into  the 
big  leagues,  you've  got  to  play  by  the  rules  of  the  game, 
but  she's  trying  to  have  it  both  ways,"  charged  Phyllis 
Schlafly,  the  anti-feminist  president  of  the  Eagle  Forum. 
"Now  that  the  going's  got  tough,  she's  retreated  behind 
the  First  Lady  shield,  and  it's  like  'You  can't  attack  me!'" 
The  comments  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  political  spec- 
trum were  eerily  similar:  "If  you're  going  to  play  with  the 
big  boys,  you've  got  to  play  by  the  rules  the  power  play- 
ers play  by,  and  one  of  them  is  accountability,"  said  a  lib- 
eral Washington  feminist.  "You  can't  take  a  dive." 

While  Mrs.  Clinton  will  reluctantly 
reach  the  same  conclusion  in  the 
coming  weeks,  even  that  will  not 
resolve  some  larger  questions.  On 
this  very  day,  the  morning  papers 
reflect  the  prevailing  confusion  over 
the  proper  role  for  a  president's 
spouse.  While  the  news  pages  car- 
ry grim  stories  about  the  toll  of 
Whitewater,  The  Washington  Post's 
"Home"  section  features  a  cover  story  about  the  new 
Hillary  Clinton  tulip,  a  lovely  blush-pink  blossom  that  con- 
jures up  visions  of  afternoon  teas  and  white  gloves— as 
does  the  very  title  "First  Lady,"  which  increasingly  seems 
like  a  ludicrous  anachronism. 

On  any  given  day  inside  the  Beltway,  criticisms  of  Mrs. 
Clinton  range  from  her  conduct  as  a  Little  Rock  lawyer  in 
private  practice  as  far  back  as  the  1970s  to  gossip  that  the 
First  Lady  hasn't  made  enough  effort  to  entertain  the  Sen- 
ate wives  since  arriving  in  Washington.  Feminists  laud  Mrs. 
Clinton  for  her  accomplishments,  then  privately  turn  around 
and  bemoan  her  route  to  power.  "It's  innately  not  feminist 
to  derive  your  power  from  the  person  you  sleep  with,"  says 
one.  "We  all  want  to  believe  Hillary  can  climb  mountains 
and  be  this  new  kind  of  partner,  but  nepotism  always  breeds 
this  kind  of  difficulty." 

Although  Mrs.  Clinton  is  only  the  second  First  Lady 


ever  to  establish  her  own  separate  executive  offices  in  the 
West  Wing,  she  rejects  both  the  idea  that  she  has  assumed 
unprecedented  power  and  the  suggestion  that  she  has  of- 
ten avoided  the  kind  of  accountability  routinely  endured 
by  other  public  officials.  She  prefers  to  place  her  situation 
in  a  historical  perspective,  pointing  out  that  First  Ladies 
have  always  contended  with  such  criticisms.  "I  think  it  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  ambivalence  that  people  have  about 
women,  period,"  she  says.  "That  seems  to  be  cross-gener- 
ational. It  may  take  different  historical  forms,  depending 
upon  whether  we're  in  the  early  19th  century  or  the  late 
20th  century,  but  the  bottom  line  on  a  lot  of  this  criticism 
is:  Who  is  this  woman  and  why  is  she  there?  Well,  every- 
one who  is  in  the  White  House  is  there  because  the  pres- 
ident chose  that  person,  starting  with  the  vice  president 
and  going  all  the  way  down  to  the  person  who  Xeroxes 
things.  I  think  the  fair  question  is:  What  does  this  person 
believe  that  might  influence  the  president  or  public  policy? 
And  unlike  a  lot  of  my  predecessors,  I  am  very  up-front 
about  what  I  believe  in.  I  don't  think  you  could  argue  that 
I'm  more  or  less  influential  with  my  husband  than  many 
of  the  women  who  have  been  here.  I  might  even  suggest 
that  I  am  less  influential,  because  my  husband  is  someone 
who  seeks  opinions  from  a  very  broad  range  of  sources." 

This  is  patently  ridiculous;  no  First  Lady  has  ever  been 
handed  responsibility  for  a  major  policy  question  like 
health  care  before.  But  Mrs.  Clinton's  expression  is  bland 
and  unblinking.  "Much  of  the  influence  that  First  Ladies 
have  exercised  in  the  past  has  been  extremely  private  and 
totally  unaccountable.  Nobody  had  any  idea  what  she  was 
saying  to  him  about  anything.  My  belief  is  that  each 
woman  has  to  fashion  this  undefined  role  for  herself— and 
maybe  at  some  point  a  man  will  have  to  do  the  same.  I 
have  always  been  an  up-front  person.  I  have  always  felt 
that  public  policy  was  important,  and  that  we  could  make 
a  difference,  whether  my  husband  was  governor  or  presi- 
dent, and  this  is  how  I  have  conducted  myself. 

"I  think  it's  humorous  that  people  would  say  I  need  to 
do  press  conferences,"  she  adds  mirthlessly.  "I  have  prob- 
ably been  more  accessible  to  the  press  than  any  of  my  pre- 
decessors, with  the  exception  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt." 

Clintonites  love  to  invoke  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  has 
been  enshrined  as  an  icon  in  our  national  history  but  who, 
in  her  own  time,  was  widely  reviled.  "Although  E.R.  gave 
virtually  all  her  money  away  to  needful  people  and  help- 
ful causes,  she  was  endlessly  attacked  by  Republicans  as  a 
thief,  a  cheat,  a  tax-dodger,  a  misuser  of  office  and  influ- 
ence," reports  Blanche  Wiesen  Cook,  author  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Volume  I,  1884-1933.  Both  Mrs.  Clinton  and 
her  friends  bring  up  Mrs.  Roosevelt  so  often  that  it's  clear 
they're  hoping  for  a  similar  evolution  in  popular  consciousness 
about  the  current  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Clinton  finally  capitu- 
lated to  the  Roosevelt  precedent  in  holding  a  press  con- 
ference, but  in  the  weeks  leading  up  to  it  she  was  still  very 
defensive  about  the  perception  that  she  had  not  respond- 
ed to  many  important  questions. 

"We've  been  answering  those  questions  for  two  years," 
she  tells  me  impatiently.  "They  are  the  same  questions, 
with  the  same  answers.  I  think  a  lot  of  this  is  a  little  disin- 
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snuous,  People  k<A-|>  asking  questions  thai  we  keep  an 

raring;  1  l>o>  |ust  don'1  like  the  answers  n  the)  don'l  want 

I  believe  we  lost  money  in  Whitewater,  that's  their  choice, 

it  that  doesn't  change  the  truth    we  lost  monc\   in  White 
Iter.  You  know,  if  they  don't  want  to  believe  that  we  paid 
ick  all  our  loans,  and  we  nevei  did  business  with  an  S\  I 
Be,  they  don't  have  to  believe  it    but  that  doesn't  change 

le  truth.  .  . .  They  can  ask  me  from  now  to  doomsday 

icy  re  going  to  get  the  same  answer,  because  it's  the  truth." 

Catching  herself,  she  pauses  and  takes  a  deep  breath.  "I 

link  it  is  regrettable  that   there  seem  to  be  both  com 

icrcial  reasons  and  political  reasons  why  people  want  to 

ndermine  the  presidency    and   the  people 

BSOCiated  with  him,  basically  mak- 

lg  up  stories  or  spreading  ru- 

iois  and  innuendo  for  which 

here  is  no  basis.  I  don't  mind 

tan,  honest  give-and-take.  If 

omebody  in  Congress  dis- 

grees  with  our  approach 

I  health  care  on  ideologi- 

■al  reasons,  let's  just  try 

j  have  a  good,  healthy 

ebate  about  it.  But  if 

omebody  in  Congress 

.ants  to  twist  and 

listort  the  truth  for 

>olitical  purposes,  I  think  ^X7i~ 

hat  is  very  sad." 

Mrs.  Clinton  also  rejects  the 
dea  that  she  could  be  accused  of  ar- 
ogance,  a  word  that  arises  regularly  in 
liscussions  about  her,  whether  on  policy  is- 
sues such  as  her  closed-door  approach  to  the  health-care 
ask  force  or  on  public-relations  gaffes  such  as  the  tiring 
if  the  usher.  "I've  never  been  called  arrogant  in  my  life 
lefore!"  she  exclaims.  "I  find  that  the  most  astonishing 
:harge.  and  I  think  it's  very  sad.  Again,  I  think  it's  being 
iromoted  for  political  and  ideological  reasons,  and  I  re- 
gret that  anybody  would  take  it  seriously.  ...  I  mean.  I've 
lever  heard  that  before.  I  know  that  I  am  fair  game;  1  un- 
leisiand  that.  1  have  read  enough  history  to  know  that  no 
natter  what  1  do  1  will  be  fair  game.  If  I  had  chosen  not 
.o  do  anything  with  respect  to  public  policy,  then  people 
Mould  have  been  hammering  the  doors  down  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  1  was  really  saying  to  somebody  or  what  is- 
sues I  was  really  concerned  about,  instead  o\'  focusing  on 
health  care.  ...  1  understand  completely  that  there  is  a  no- 
win  kind  of  zero-sum  game  when  it  comes  to  being  'First 
lady."  She  pronounces  this  with  exaggerated  emphasis,  as 
if  it  were  such  a  curious  locution  it  should  have  quotes 
around  it 

Mrs.  Clinton  is  particularly  exercised  about  criticism  of 
the  way  hot  healthcare  proposal  was  developed.  "There 
has  never  been  a  piece  of  legislation  written  m  public." 
she  says  indignantly  "1  don't  know  what  these  people  are 
talking  about  I  mean,  there  is  no  secret  here.  There  is  no 
decision  that  has  been  made  What  we  tried  to  do  was  re- 
spond  to  the   president's  directive  to  work   as  quickly    as 


Little  Rock. 

1982: 

Bill  Clinton, 

Vincent  Kostcr.  ^  \^ 
and  Miliar*  i\/ 

Rodham  Clinton.  V 


W  If  we've  proved  nothing 
we've  proved  we  are  resilient. 

We  know  how  to  fight; 
)  can  take  these  people  on.  A 


possible  to  come  up  with*  a  health-care  proposal.  It 
wasn't  as  though  we  were  going  to  come  up  with  a 
health-care  proposal  and  then  impose  it  on  the  country. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  public  process.  If  you  go  back  and 
look,  the  people  who  made  that  claim  were  right-wing  op- 
eratives. The  press  never  wants  to  talk  about  who  faxes 
them  all  this  stuff,  who  calls  them  up,  who  invites  them 
to  come  to  their  secret  headquarters  devoted  to  destroy- 
ing Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton.  I  don't  understand  why  that 
isn't  as  much  fair  game  as  what  we  do.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a 
no-win  situation.  Because  no  matter  what  the  prevailing 
stereotype  of  womanhood  is  at  any  historical  moment,  there 
are  going  to  be  people  on  all  sides  of  it,  and  you  can't 
please  them." 

She  leans  forward  earnestly.  "I  think  it  is  such  an  im- 
portant lesson  for  girls,  and  women— to  be  true  to  your- 
self. Do  what  is  right  for  you.  Too  many  girls  and  too 
many  women  are  pushed  into  saying  and  doing  things  be- 
cause other  people  want  them  to.  I  was  raised  by  two  par- 
ents with  unconditional  love,  who  instilled  in  me  a  very 
strong  belief  in  myself  Now.  that  may  be  scary  to  some 
people  1  can't  help  that  but  this  is  the  way  1  was  raised, 
and  1  am  grateful  lor  it.  So  1  can't  be  somethil  J  other 
than  what  I  am,  and  what  1  am  is  someone  who  wants  to 
be  part  of  helping  to  change  this  country  Ih.u  is  what  I 
have  done  for  the  25  years  1  have  (Continued  on  page  154 
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The  piVOUd  dramatic 
dc  in  William 
(  ii  r  i  .lie's  new  pro 
duel  ion  dI  V/r./. 
.1  Black  Mas,  that 
takes  plaee  in  an  in- 
geniously lit  brick 
antechamber  some- 
where in  the  palace  ol 
Versailles.  "Your  eyes 
will  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  horror  that 
I  shall  wreak,"  Medea 
proclaims  as  she  is  about  to  prepare 
the  poisoned  robe  that  will  kill  her  ri- 
val later,  in  Act  V,  just  before  she 
murders  her  own  children  in  a  mad 
gesture  of  vengeance  and  retribution. 
The  sentiments  are  familiar  from,  say, 
Maria  Callas's  interpretation  of  Cheru- 
bim's Medea,  but  the  context  here  is 
pure  William  Christie,  master  of  the 
French  Baroque,  member  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor,  illustrious  professor 
of  early  music  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory. This  Medee  was  composed  in  1693 
by  Marc  Antoine  Charpentier  for  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  Before  it  opened 
in  Caen  last  spring,  Le  Monde  called 
it  "the  most  eagerly  awaited  opera  event 
of  the  year,"  and  it  didn't  disappoint. 
There  will  be  four  performances  this 
month  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  be 
sold  out. 

"Seductive,"  "sensuous,"  "revelato- 
ry" are  adjectives  commonly  used  by 
bedazzled  critics  to  describe  Christie's 
work.  He  is  an  American,  born  in 
New  York,  who  went  to  France  in  1971 
to  work  as  a  harpsichordist,  and  eight 
years  later  founded  Les  Arts  Floris- 
sants (named  after  a  Charpentier 
opera),  a  vocal  and  instrumental  en- 
semble specializing  in  17th-  and  18th- 
century  music.  Les  Arts  Florissants  has 
by  now  produced  35  recordings  on 
the  Harmonia  Mundi  label,  is  laden 
down  with  prizes  and  praise,  and  has 
participated  in  the  most  stunning  stag- 
ings of  Baroque  operas  anyone  has  ever 
seen  (including  the  bam  production 
of  Jean-Baptiste  Lully's  Atys).  The 
Mcdee  costumes  and  sets  refer  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV  without  being 
"reproductions."  and  the  dance  re- 
constructions are  fully  integrated  with 
the  vocal  and  dramatic  performances 
These  are  not  austere  period  pieces 
Widie  is  four  hours  long,  with  do 
dull  moments,  d 
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The  bill'ionaii'r  Koch  family  may  be  the 
mi  quietly  wealth) — and  dysfunctional — clan  in  America. 
I  Jul  I  ho  youngest  of  the  lour  Koch  brothers,  William. 
i~  carnii     ,i  name  as  a  flamboyant  black  sheep.  After  battling  over  the 

lamil)  nil  i  mijomei  at^he  won  the  America's  Cup. 

made  a  play  lor  a  I  loll)  \\<    J  stl^|Aand  loaded  up  on  Picassos.  Botero>. 

j     I  in.   wines.  \\\'A  \\  1URKOMI1  finds  out  what  he  want-  next 
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A  surreal  postcard  from  New  York 
City:  Looming  above  the  swirl 
of  yellow  cabs  and  horse-drawn 
carriages  in  front  of  the  Plaza 
hotel  is  a  75-foot-long  sailboat, 
beached  on  the  rain -slick  pave- 
ment. Waving  down  at  a  sea  of 
flashing  cameras  are  eight  strik- 
ing young  women,  tousled  hair 
bleached  by  the  sun,  wearing  navy- 
blue  blazers  and  ivory  slacks.  They 
are  gathered  around  a  tall,  lanky 
man  in  a  matching  blazer,  a 
shock  of  curly  whitish-blond  hair 
falling  rakishly  across  his  fore- 
head. This  is  Bill  Koch,  the  reigning  America's  Cup 
champion,  and  he  is  merrily  outraging  the  sailing  world 
once  again,  this  time  by  announcing  his  sponsorship  of 
the  first-ever  team  of  women  to  compete  for  the  Cup. 

"What  makes  this  so  great,"  Koch  whispered  to  me 
minutes  earlier,  "is  that  everybody  thought  this  would  be 
a  big  joke.  But  then,  that's  what  they  said  last  time  too." 
Until  he  won  the  Cup  two  years  ago,  Koch  (pro- 
nounced "Coke")  was  an  obscure  Kansas-born  multimil- 
lionaire best  known  for  the  all-consuming  15-year  war  he 
has  waged  against  his  brothers  Charles  and  David,  who 
control  the  giant  Wichita-based  oil  conglomerate  founded 
by  their  father,  the  late  Fred  Koch.  Boasting  more  than 
$19  billion  in  annual  sales,  Koch  Industries  is  the  biggest 
company  you've  never  heard  of,  the  nation's  second- 
largest  family-owned  corporation  (behind  Cargill,  the 
commodities  colossus).  Their  gushing  river  of  cash  puts 
the  Kochs  in  the  same  league  as  better-known  dynasties 
such  as  the  Pritzkers,  Basses,  and  Hunts.  At  54,  Bill,  who 
shuttles  between  a  Fifth  Avenue  apartment,  a  Palm  Beach 
bungalow,  and  two  mansions  on  Cape  Cod,  is  the  youngest 
of  the  four  Koch  brothers  and  has  become  the  most  vis- 
ible; he's  the  one  who  made  headlines  last  fall  with  an 
aborted  attempt  to  buy  the  troubled  MGM  movie  studio. 
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Now  Koch  clambers  down  from  the  sailboat  and  leads 
his  beaming  crew  into  the  Plaza's  Rose  Room,  where  they 
are  warmly  enveloped  by  a  crowd  of  reporters,  including 
dozens  hooked  in  by  satellite  from  Europe  and  Australia. 
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With  Koch  front  and  center,  the  press  conference  is  brisk  Ae 
and  slick,  complete  with  a  music  video  of  his  '92  Cup  vic- 
tory, a  peppy  theme  song,  even  an  800  number  for  prospec- 
tive donors  and  sailors.  The  reporters'  questions  lean 
toward  such  weighty  matters  as  how  childcare  will  be  nan 
died  during  training.  Koch— who  has  deftly  lined  the 
team's  advisory  board  with  such  distaff  heavy  hitters  as 
Betty  Ford,  Whoopi  Goldberg,  and  Elizabeth  Dole— is 
thoughtful  and  at  ease  before  the  cameras,  his  scrubbed  ^ 
pink  skin,  round  tortoiseshell  glasses,  and  sonorous  voice 
calling  to  mind  a  feisty  Garrison  Keillor.  Back  in  his  na- 
tive Kansas,  he  heads  a  commission  on  crime,  and  there 
is  talk  of  applying  its  findings  nationally.  Rumors  are  fly-pome 
ing  that  he  may  run  for  governor. 

To  one  side,  Michael  Sitrick,  the  steely  Los  Angeles  PR. 
man  whose  clients  include  Kirk  Kerkorian,  Marvin  Davis 
and  Jeff  Berg,  takes  in  his  man's  bravura  performance |ourselves  c 
with  approving  eyes.  "He's  good,  isn't  he,"  purrs  Sitrick, 
leaning  in  close.  "What  do  you  think  about  him  as  a  Re- 
publican candidate  for  president  in  '96?" 

This  may  sound  outlandish,  but  you've  got  to  admit 
there  are  aspects  of  Koch's  credentials  that  suggest  recent 
presidents.  His  social  life,  for  instance,  is  reminiscent  of 
Jack  Kennedy's.  Revolving  around  boisterous  regattas 
from  Newport  to  Sardinia,  it  features  wild  all-night  par- 
ties that  inevitably  climax  with  Koch  and  his  crew  mem- 
bers leaping  into  swimming  pools  and  ocean  swells. 

"One  time  we  flew  down  a  pack  of  Swedish  girls,"  hepei 
begins  one  tale  of  bacchanal  ia  in  Saint-Tropez.  We  are 
chatting  in  his  roomy  Fifth  Avenue  duplex  the  evening  af- 
ter the  press  conference;  his  PR.  man,  Sitrick,  Koch's 
wife,  Joan,  and  his  frisky  seven-year-old  son,  Wyatt,  are 
all  busy  elsewhere  in  the  apartment.  "I  was  putting  heavy 
moves  on  one  of  'em,"  Koch  is  saying.  "She  was  maybe 
a  little  young.  Another  was  putting  the  heavy  moves  ongc 
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ne.  She  was  a  little  wild,  a  little  AC/DC."  Just  when 
hings  started  to  get  interesting,  Koch  goes  on,  someone 
lumps  a  birthday  cake  on  his  pal  Nate  Burke,  a  wild 
vrestling  match  breaks  out  on  the  frosting-slick  floor,  and, 
lefore  you  know  it,  crew  members  are  diving  out  of  sec- 
md-story  windows  to  escape  the  fracas. 

Koch  is  halfway  through  an  even  better  story— involving 
limself  and  two  crewmen  in  wet  underwear,  two  nude 
vomen,  and  a  late-night  swim  on  the  French  Riviera— 
vhen  Sitrick  returns.  A  look  of  panic  crosses  the  P.R.  man's 
face.  "Uh,  uh.  Bill?"  he  interrupts.  "I  had  mentioned  that 
'ou  put  three  crew  members  through  school.  You  want  to 
alk  more  about  that?" 

At  times,  Koch's  life  seems  almost  Clintonesque.  He 
akes  a  deep  breath  when  I  mention  a  strange  rumor 
ibout  his  marriage,  which  he  concedes  has  gone  through 
;ome  rocky  periods.  He  had  told  me  that  he  and  Joan,  a 
brmer  model  Koch  met  when  he  was  a  graduate  student 
it  M.I.T.,  have  been  married  since  the  early  1970s.  "I'll 
ell  you  the  truth,"  Koch  says  now.  "Joan  and  I  have  held 
uirselves  out  to  be  married  since  we  moved  in  together  in 
ll)72.  We  only  recently  got  married." 

This  takes  a  moment  to  digest.  The  rumor  had  been  too 
>i/arre  to  believe.  How  recently? 

"This  year." 

"Nineteen  ninety-four?" 

Koch  nods.  "We  had  to  do  it  for  estate-planning  pur- 
toses.  Arthur  Liman  (Koch's  lawyer]  lined  up  a  judge." 

And  why  the  22-yeai  wait? 

"We  went  through  periods  of  separation,  together  and 
MCk,   together   and   back,   for   years."    Koch   says.    "We 

rare  separated  for  two  years  after  Wyatt's  birth,  in  the 
ate  80s." 

Still  Other  aspects  o\'  Koch's  career  can  only  be  termed 
Nixonian.  With  a  doctorate  in  chemical -engineering,  Koch 
s  a  scientist  at  heart .  and  the  dominant  factor  in  Ins 
America's  Cup  victor)  was  advanoes  Ins  researchers  made 
n  sailing  technology.  Hut  his  fascination  with  gadgeln 
pea  farther  than  that    several  former  employees  at  Koch's 


holding  company,  the  Oxbow  Group,  which  manages  his 
investments  in  coal,  oil,  and  geothermal  energy,  believed 
that  during  the  mid-1980s  their  telephones  and  offices  were 
bugged  by  Koch's  security  detail,  spearheaded  by  a  shad- 
owy Israeli-trained  electronics  expert. 

Koch's  obsession  with  security  grew  out  of  the  long 
feud  with  his  brothers.  One  former  executive  alleged  in  a 
1988  lawsuit  that  one  of  Koch's  people  masqueraded  as  a 
potential  homebuyer  to  photograph  the  interior  of  his 
house.  Another  told  me  he  had  bought  tiny  microphones 
for  Koch  and  discussed  bugging  the  Houston  office  of  a 
major  Koch  Industries  shareholder. 

"Wiretapping  is  a  federal  offense,"  Koch  says  careful- 
ly. "I  didn't  authorize  using  it,  and  never  will.  I  don't 
know  personally  that  it's  ever  happened."  As  for  his  top 
aides,  he  says,  only  one  actually  installed  a  clandestine 
recording  system,  to  monitor  conversations  in  his  own  of- 
fice. "It  was  built  into  a  wall  behind  his  desk,"  Koch  ex- 
plains. "When  people  are  spreading  things  about  you,  out 
to  kill  you,  you  get  paranoid  as  hell.  .  .  .  There  were 
moles  and  spies  all  over." 

Welcome  to  the  mad,  mad,  mad.  mad  world  of  Bill 
Koch,  a  man  whose  closet  is  free  of  skeletons  in  large 
part  because  they  all  seem  to  be  turning  somersaults  in 
his  living  room.  Thanks  to  his  success  racing  sailboats. 
Koch  is  a  bona  fide  up-and-comer  on  the  national  stage. 
and  anyone  with  more  than  S600  million  in  the  bank  and 
a  zeal  for  boat  rocking  can't  be  ignored.  Still,  with  his 
loose  tongue,  salty  vocabulary,  and  absentminded  man- 
ner, he  is  easy  to  underestimate.  In  L.A.,  where  he  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "Koch,  as  in  joke."  the  cognoscenti  snickered 
when  Frank  Mancuso  and  Mike  0\it/  stiff-armed  his  in- 
terest in  MGM;  Koch  didn't  help  his  case  by  misspelling 
the  studio's  name  (as  " Metro-Golden -Mayer")  in  a  press 
release,  or  b\  going  on  Good  Morning  America  and  telling 
Joan  1. linden  it  was  owned  by  "French  Lyonnais"  (.instead 
o\'  Credit  Lyonnais).  But  Koch  ma\  have  the  last  laugh 
In  recent  months,  two  of  his  advisers  have  spent  long 
hours   in    Pans   caucusing   with    French   officials   about 
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MGM;  at  the  same  time,  they  began  taking  a  serious  look 
at  buying  Orion  Pictures  from  John  Kluge. 

"At  this  point,  Bill  wants  to  prove  he's  as  good  as  any 
man  alive,"  says  Koch's  close  friend  Louis  Cabot,  of  the 
Boston  Cabots.  "He  doesn't  just  want  to  be  in  the  top  10 
percent— he  wants  to  be  the  top.  I  don't  know  whether  that 
means  political  aspirations  or  business,  but  he's  sure  to 
make  a  splash." 

Whether  in  sport  or  in  court,  Koch's  style  is  driven  by 
a  fierce  determination  to  demolish  the  criticisms  of  his 
many  skeptics.  He  recently  won  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  tax  refund  in  Massachusetts  history,  $47.5  million,  af- 
ter a  10 -year  legal  fight.  "When  Bill  sets  a  goal  for  him- 
self," says  Arthur  Liman,  "he  is  single-minded  in  pursuit  of 
that  goal." 

The  trouble  for  Koch  has  been  finding  a  goal.  He  admits 
he  wasted  many  of  his  adult  years  in  a  business  career  that 
never  left  the  dock.  Hampered  by  bouts  of  depression,  he 
came  to  grips  with  his  unhappy  childhood  only  after  years 
of  psychoanalysis.  "For  a  long  time  I  didn't  think  I  was 
worth  shit,"  he  says.  "Until  my  late  30s." 

Today,  Koch's  life  is  dominated  by  the  same  all-out 
slugfest  he  and  his  brothers  have  been  having  since  they 
were  children— except  that  now  their  warfare  is  conduct- 
ed not  with  squirt  guns  and  boxing  gloves  but  with 
armies  of  pin -striped  lawyers,  P.R.  men,  and  private  de- 
tectives. In  the  family  feud,  Bill  is  allied  with  his  oldest 
brother,  Fred,  a  reclusive  cultural  patron  who  became  a 
major  power  in  the  London  art  market  during  the  1980s. 
Shuttling  between  an  apartment  in  Bill's  Fifth  Avenue  build- 
ing, J.  Paul  Getty's  old  mansion  in  London,  a  Monaco 
villa,  and  an  Austrian  castle,  Fred  Koch  was  cut  out  of 
his  father's  will  in  1967  and  has  never  had  much  to  do 
with  his  family  outside  court. 

On  the  other  side  are  Charles,  the  stolid  C.E.O.  of 
Koch  Industries  since  the  late  1960s  and  long  one  of  the 
country's  major  backers  of  libertarian  politics,  and  Bill's 
twin  brother,  David,  an  executive  vice  president  of  Koch 
Industries.  As  one  of  New  York  City's  most  eligible  bach- 
elors, David  has  cut  a  dashing  figure  on  the  international 
social  scene,  escorting  pouty  models  to  A-list  parties  at  his 
second  homes  in  Southampton  and  Aspen,  and  sitting  on 
the  American  Ballet  Theatre  board.  In  1980  he  ran  for 
vice  president  on  the  Libertarian  ticket.  Among  the  rich- 
est men  in  the  U.S.,  Charles  and  David  are  powerful  and 
controversial  conservative  forces  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
across  the  country,  pouring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars into  term-limit  propositions  and  initiatives  to  provide 
vouchers  for  private  education. 

But  their  fiercest  struggles  have  always  been  with  their 
brothers,  especially  Bill.  The  turning  point  in  the  family 
warfare  came  in  1980  when  Bill,  allied  with  Fred  and  oth- 
er major  shareholders,  launched  a  proxy  fight  against  Charles 
and  David  for  control  of  Koch  Industries.  Outmaneuvered 
and  cast  from  the  family  fold,  ostracized  even  by  his  moth- 
er, Bill  spent  the  next  three  years  in  exile  before  Arthur 
Liman  managed  to  fashion  a  cease-fire. 

As  part  of  a  settlement,  Bill's  dissident  group  was 
bought  out  for  $1.2  billion.  His  cut  came  to  $470  million, 
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and  he  spent  much  of  the  money  on  real  estate,  sailboats, 
enough  wine  to  fill  Lake  Superior,  a  stellar  art  collection 
including  paintings  by  Picasso,  Cezanne,  and  Miro— and 
squadrons  of  new  lawyers  and  detectives,  who  reopened 
the  attack  against  his  two  brothers.  Though  Kansas  courts 
throw  them  out  almost  as  fast  as  he  can  file  them,' Bill  has 
spent  the  last  10  years  pelting  Charles  and  David  with  law- 
suits. His  most  recent,  asking  $1  billion  in  damages,  goes 
to  trial  within  a  year. 

Out  on  the  prairie  north  of  Wichita,  the  black-glass  head- 
quarters of  Koch  Industries  rises  from  the  surrounding 
wheat  fields  like  Ayers  Rock.  In  his  spacious  third-floor  of- 
fice, Charles,  a  lean,  rangy  executive  who's  a  dead  ringer 
for  S&L  fraudster  Charles  Keating,  answers  questions  in  a 
manner  as  forthright  and  direct  as  a  Lutheran  minister.  He 
sighs  when  his  little  brother's  name  is  mentioned.  "I  guess 
I'll  never  really  understand  him,"  says  Charles,  shaking  his 
head.  "Billy  will  pluck  out  your  eye  and  stick  in  a  grape, 
and  then  want  you  to  love  him  the  next  day." 

David  Koch  shares  his  brother's  dismay.  Tall  and  slim 
like  Bill,  David  otherwise  bears  little  resemblance  to  his 
troublesome  twin.  David's  fleshy  face  and  thin  blond  hair 
receding  up  the  left  side,  not  to  mention  his  wit  and  ready 
laugh,  suggest  the  actor  Michael  Caine.  Unlike  Charles, 
who  won't  shake  Bill's  hand  or  meet  his  eyes  at  court 
hearings  or  the  occasional  funeral,  the  twins  have  made 
wary  overtures  toward  rapprochement  in  recent  years.  David 
sent  Bill  a  congratulatory  note  after  he  won  the  America's 
Cup;  Bill  responded  in  kind  when  David  survived  a  bout 
with  prostate  cancer.  "I  admire  a  lot  of  things  that  Billy 
has  done,"  David  says,  "but  he  has  this  darker  side  that 
often  troubles  me." 

One  wintry  night  a  driver  threads  through 
chest-high  snowdrifts  near  Hyannis  to  bring 
me  to  Bill  Koch's  sprawling  waterfront  re- 
treat, Homeport,  a  1915  Cape  Cod  on  the 
private  island  of  Oyster  Harbors,  where  the 
neighbors  include  Paul  Mellon  and  assorted 
du  Ponts  and  Cabots.  Only  when  no  one  an- 
swers the  bell  do  we  discover  that  Koch  is 
waiting  for  us  at  a  second  Cape  manse  he 
owns,  Highpoint,  several  miles  away  on  an  ice-clogged 
inlet  in  Marstons  Mills. 

"Sorry  about  that,"  Koch  apologizes  as  he  retreats  to  a 
wing  chair  in  front  of  a  roaring  fire,  cradling  a  glass  of 
1982  Mouton-Rothschild.  "Too  many  damned  homes." 
Though  he  normally  winters  in  Florida,  Koch  has  been 
chained  to  the  Boston  area  for  months,  overseeing  the  painful 
restructuring  of  one  of  his  many  investments,  Kendall  Square 
Research,  a  publicly  held  maker  of  supercomputers.  The 
snow-draped  woods  around  Highpoint  are  striking  in  win- 
ter, though  Koch  loves  the  Cape  in  any  season.  Many  of 
his  blue-blooded  neighbors,  however,  do  not  return  his 
warm  feelings. 

Koch's  problems  started  several  years  back  when  he 
began  commuting  to  Boston  and  Manhattan  via  helicop- 
ter. "The  noise  caused  all  the  neighbors  to  go  nuts,"  he 
laughs.  "Lee  Remick  had  a  house  across  the  way,  and 
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when  I  first  moved  in,  boy,  did  she  hate  me.  It  was  the 
last  time  I  flew  over  her  house.  Oh,  and  Bill  Agee  and 
Mary  Cunningham— boy,  did  they  hate  my  ass.  I  think  I 
woke  up  their  dog." 

When  he  finally  mothballed  the  helicopter  because  of 
high  maintenance  costs,  Koch  found  a  new  way  to  irk  the 
local  gentry.  He  erected  a  two-acre  playground  for  his  son, 
Wyatt,  complete  with  an  asphalt  bicycle  track,  a  basket- 
ball court,  and  a  dozen  jungle  gyms  and  swing  sets,  all 
painted  in  riotous  green,  red,  and  yellow.  Thrilled  neigh- 
borhood kids  dubbed  it  "Wyatt  World."  Their  parents 
were  not  amused.  The  Oyster  Harbors  Property  Owners 
Association  requested  that  Koch  camouflage  his  creation. 
"I  got  more  shit  about  that  playground  than  I  did  about 
the  helicopter!"  Koch  exclaims.  He  plunked  down  a  line 
of  rhododendron  bushes,  but  the  effect  is  akin  to  planting 
Bermuda  grass  to  hide  a  peacock. 

The  playground  affair  pretty  much  sealed  Koch's  social 
fate  on  the  Cape.  By  the  time  he  got  around  to  applying 
to  the  hidebound  Wianno  Yacht  Club,  it  was  too  late. 
"One  of  my  friends  put  my  name  in,"  he  says,  "and  he 
was  told  basically,  'Don't  submit  it— the  guy  doesn't  stand 
a  chance  of  getting  in.' " 

So  Koch  did  what  any  hardheaded  centimillionaire 
would  do:  he  built  his  own  yacht  club.  His  Osterville 
Yacht  Club  and  Nauticus  Marina,  opened  in  1985,  has 
been  featured  in  Architectural  Digest  and  served  as  an  ear- 
ly office  for  Koch's  run  at  the  America's  Cup.  The  front 
porch  features  a  brutish,  five-foot-high  chain-saw  sculpture 
of  a  bull,  a  tribute  to  Koch's  first  championship  sailboat, 
Matador.  On  festive  occasions  Koch  likes  to  line  up  a  row 
of  toy  cannon  and  shoot  them  off  at  the  harbor.  When  his 
friends  Louis  and  Mary  Ellen  Cabot  threw  their  annual 
July  4  fireworks  show,  Koch  put  on  a  pirate  costume  and 
stormed  the  party  in  a  dinghy,  firing  his  cannon  wildly 
into  the  night.  "This,"  he  says,  surveying  the  club's  win- 
try seascape,  "is  kind  of  my  playpen." 

Koch  isn't  much  more  popular  with  his  neighbors  in 
Florida.  "In  the  mid-80s,  Joan  got  interested  in  Palm 
Beach,  which  was  somewhere  she  could  get  dressed  up, 
which  she  likes  to  do,"  he  says  with  a  sigh.  "She  wanted 
to  buy  one  of  those  big  monster  houses.  I  said,  'No,  Joan, 
we've  already  got  too  many  houses.'  So  she  came  back 
and  said  she'd  found  something  for  just  a  million  and  a 
half  bucks,  so  I  said,  'O.K.,  buy  it.'  I'd  never  even  seen 
it.  A  friend  of  mine  calls  it  a  tract  house." 

The  problem,  as  far  as  the  city  fathers  are  concerned, 
isn't  the  house— it's  the  nine  massive  Boteros  Koch  has  in- 
stalled in  the  surrounding  gardens.  "I  got  a  fat  lady  re- 
clining and  showing  her  breasts,"  he  boasts.  "I  call  that 
the  Roseanne  sculpture.  I  got  a  great  big  fat  huge  cat.  I 
got  a  fat  family.  And  I  got  this  gigantic  warrior  with  a 
steroid  penis.  It's  actually  in  the  driveway,  kind  of  behind 
a  wall."  Apparently  the  wall  isn't  high  enough  for  some. 
"Yeah,"  Koch  says,  "the  city  is  making  me  lower  him 
three  inches.  Can  you  believe  that?" 

Koch  stows  some  of  his  most  prized  possessions  here 
on  the  Cape,  including  most  of  his  massive,  26.000 -bot-  ft 
tie  wine  collection,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  U.S.,  which 
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>  stored  in  a  vast  cellar  beneath  the  Homeport  garage, 
nside,  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  45  degrees— at 
^ast  7  degrees  lower  than  recommended  because  Koch 
elieves  it  increases  the  life  of  the  wine— row  upon  row 
f  bottles  lies  in  large  teak  bins.  Koch  has  concentrated 
«n  four  labels,  amassing  100  separate  years  of  Mouton- 
tothschild,  150  years  of  Lafite,  95  years  of  Latour,  and 
'0  years  of  Petrus. 

"Come  on,"  Koch  beckons,  "I'll  show  you  the  old 
tuff."  He  opens  a  small  teak  cabinet.  "Here's  a  1784 
homas  Jefferson,"  he  says.  The  museum-quality  bottle, 
Jmost  certainly  undrinkable,  is  one  of  several  Jefferson 
>rdered  but  never  retrieved  from  a  Parisian  vintner.  It  lies 
nches  from  Koch's  oldest  bottle,  a  1737  Lafite,  which  he 
>ought  for  $100,000. 

Koch  cradles  the  bottle  like  a  newborn.  Suddenly,  as  he 
DOVOa  ti>  replace  it,  he  bangs  it  against  another  Jefferson 
tOttle  and  whacks  off  a  wedge  o\'  wax  from  its  ancient  seal. 

"Oh  slut!"  he  exclaims,  inspecting  the  injured  bottle. 
'Dammit  Oh,  e'est  la  vie.  'ITiey  can  fix  it." 

This  is  vintage  Bill   Koch,  a  championship  sailor  who 


can  come  across  as  a  klutz,  a  man  with  three  degrees 
from  M.I.T.  who  can't  remember  his  own  phone  number. 
"I  think  this  place  has  something  like  nine  bedrooms." 
he  mutters  as  he  leads  a  tour  of  the  second  compound, 
Highpoint,  which  he  plans  to  develop  and  sell  as  a  cor- 
porate retreat.  A  door  in  the  boardroom  leads  to  a  cathe- 
dral-ceil inged  clubroom  that  is  haunted  by  the  dead  black 
eyes  of  dozens  of  moose,  bear,  caribou,  and  leopard 
heads  that  cover  the  walls  and  rafters. 

"This  room  drives  the  ecologists  wild."  Koch  says 
with  a  grin.  He  shrugs.  "I  shot  the  polar  bear  on  the  ice 
cap  north  of  Norway  with  my  father  in  '65.  Took  a  seal- 
ing vessel  up  near  Spitsbergen.  I  shot  a  bunch  of  these 
others  in  Africa  with  my  father  in  '62,  '63.  Kenya  and 
Tanganyika."  He  remembers  the  safari  as  a  classic  Koch- 
family  adventure:  father,  son,  and  mother  traveling  with 
17  bearers  carrying  tents  complete  with  bathrooms  and 
dressing  rooms.  His  father,  convinced  that  Man  Koch 
was  flirting  with  the  white  hunters,  insisted  that  Mill  fol- 
low his  mother. 

"I  remember  those  African  days,  (Continued  on  pagt   1^1 
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/  &  W""~~™^^  his  is  one  Kennedy  I  could  sup- 

•  I  M  I  port  for  public  office,"  Dan  Quayle 

m  says. 

M  "Dan  rocks'"  says  Kennedy,  re- 

M  turning  the  compliment. 

M  This  Kennedy  (full  name:  Lisa 

m  Kennedj     Montgomery)    is    the 

M  screamingly  quirky  2 1 -year-old 

-     M  video  jock,  known  for  her  horn- 

rimmed glasses,  her  high-piled  hair,  and  the  tattoo  of  a 
pink  Republican  elephant  on  her  upper  thigh.  For  nearly 
two  years  she's  been  the  star  of  MTVs  Alternative  Nation, 
a  popular  late-night  show  devoted  largely  to  grunge  bands. 
More  recently  she  has  become  the  heroine  of  the  New 
Counterculture— that  is,  the 
young-conservative  rebellion 
against  the  Democrats  in  au- 
thority. Kennedy's  tattoo  isn't 
a  souvenir  from  a  lost  week- 
end at  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation; it  was  premeditated 
and  deeply  felt. 

"Getting  a  tattoo  here  was 
immense  pain,"  she  says, 
pulling  down  her  pants  to 
flash  the  objet  dart.  "I  had 
PMS,  I  was  bloated,  and 
this  bald  guy  named  Cameron 
with  all  these  fuckin'  nose 
rings  and  earrings  and,  you 
know,  ink  all  over  his  body 
was  rubbing  my  legs  and 
saying,  'You  O.K.,  princess? 
You  O.K.?'  Wo.  I'm  not  O.K. 
Put  the  damn  needle  in  my 
skin  and  let  me  be.'" 

All  to  prove  her  loyalty 
to  the  party  of  Quayle.  In 
fact,  she  claims  to  be  "the 
biggest  Dan  Quayle  fan  this 
side  of  the  Wabash  River," 
as  she  wrote  to  his  office  in 
a  recent  letter,  "spearhead- 
ing the  Quayle  '96  fan  club 
here  at  MTV."  When  he  was 

vice  president— and  she  was  using  the  nom  de  rock  "the 
Virgin  Kennedy"  as  a  D.J.  on  Southern  California's  KROQ— 
she  sent  him  mash  notes  and  recited  poetry  about  him. 
"They  were  really  sexual  sonnets,"  Kennedy  explains. 

"1  met  him  when  I  was  a  high-school  student  in  Ore- 
gon," she  recounts.  "There  was  a  political  fund-raiser  in 
Portland,  and  all  of  us  teen  Republicans  got  to  sit  in  on 
this  private  little  briefing  on  Nicaragua.  Everyone  was 
bored  to  tears,  but  I  sat  there  kind  of  flailing  on  the  edge 
of  my  seat.  Every  time  he  looked  at  me,  1  winked  at  him, 
and  he  quickly  looked  away.  When  he  looked  at  me  again, 
I  winked  at  him  again,  and  he  looked  away  again.  At  the 
end,  when  we  all  went  up  to  shake  his  hand,  he  gave  me 
a  wink.  1  thought  that  was  soooo  cool.r 


BODY  POLITIC 

Kennedy's  elephant  tattoo  proves  that  her  Republican 
sympathies  are  at  least  skin-deep. 


Earlier  this  year,  Kennedy  was  thumbing  through  Na-\ 
tional  Review  when  she  spotted  Quayle  in  an  ad  for  the 
21st  annual  Conservative  Political  Action  Conference— a 
sober  Washington  conclave  celebrating  lower  taxes,  universal 
access  to  guns,  public-school  prayer,  and  the  missionary 
position.  Nearly  swooning  from  the  excitement,  Kennedy 
binged  on  Twizzlers  before  chilling  out  enough  to  sign  up 
for  the  conference,  along  with  1,400  other  true  believers. 
The  event  was  Kennedy's  ideological  coming-out  party. 
Headlining  a  panel  on  the  evils  of  political  correctness, 
she  received  thunderous  applause  for  her  send-up  of  the 
heretofore  unnoticed  scourge  of  pro-choice  environmen- 
talism:  "We  can't  hurt  the  animals,"  she  whined,  "but  I 
gotta  go— I  have  to  catch  the  car  pool  to  the  abortion  clin- 
ic!" She  made  the  scene  in 
black  lipstick  and  punky  dress- 
es, squired  by  a  variety  of  "suit- 
wearing  hunks,"  the  flower 
of  Young  Republicanhood. 

"You  think  I'm  a  big  poseur 
politically,  don't  you?  Well, 
Em  not!  Ma-aa-anH  Kennedy 
protests.  "I  love  free  mar- 
kets. I  love  defense.  Em  very 
patriotic.  I  hate  taxes.  ...  I 
love  the  old  white  guys." 

She  may  talk  loudly  and 
carry  a  big  shtick,  but  mar- 
ket-smart adherents  of  the 
Grand  Old  Party  have  em- 
braced Kennedy  with  fever- 
ish intensity,  as  though  she 
were  the  second  coming  of 
Lee  Atwater— the  late  guitar 
twanger  and  hardball  strate- 
gist who  played  politics  like 
it  was  rock  'n'  roll.  A  recent 
column  in  the  New  York  Post 
by  thirtysomething  activist 
L.  Brent  Bozell  III  (titled 
"Why  Do  Conservatives 
Love  This  Kennedy?")  argued 
that  she  is  a  stinging  rebuke 
to  liberals  who  depict  all  right- 
wingers  as  "stuffy  middle- 
aged  men  or  repressed  women  sporting  a  blue  rinse, 
constantly  decrying  the  collapse  of  our  moral  stan- 
dards. .  .  .  Truth  be  told,  conservatism  never  looked  so  ur- 
ban, chic  and  appealing." 

But  there's  also  Kennedy's  unbounded  admiration  for 
such  new  friends  as  G.  Gordon  Liddy  ("Awesome!"  pro- 
claims Kennedy),  P.  J.  O'Rourke  ("He's  God!"),  Oliver 
North  ("He  looks  like  he  watches  MTV"),  Dick  Cheney 
("He  rocks  the  planet!"),  and  John  McLaughlin  ("He  rules!"). 
Kennedy  pursued  the  famed  former  Jesuit  priest  and 
McLaughlin  Group  moderator  through  the  crush  at  MTV's 
inaugural  ball.  "John!  John!"  she  shouted.  According  to 
McLaughlin,  who  recounts  the  incident  with  more  than 
usual  stentorian  verve,  "she  said  (Continued  on  page  153) 
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He  has  been  called 

the  Butcher  of  the  Balkans, 

Europe's  greatest  scourge 

since  Hitler,  but  Serb  president 

Slobodan  Milosevic 

claims  that  history  is  on  his  side. 

In  exclusive  interviews, 

BELLA  STUMBO  hears 

his  version  of  the  grim  campaign 

of  "ethnic  cleansing" 

and  speaks  to  the 

power  behind  the  president: 

his  hard-line 

Communist  wife. 

Dr.  Mira  Markovic 


Serbian  president  Slobodan  Milosevic  is  alone 
inside  his  office  in  Belgrade's  historic 
presidential  palace.  A  large,  elegant  room 
of  20 -foot  ceilings,  burnished  dark  wood, 
muted  lamps,  overstuffed  leather  chairs,  and 
rich  Oriental  carpets,  it  is  so  tastefully 
and  timelessly  done  that  it  makes  the 
Oval  Office  look  like  an  Ethan  Allen 
showroom.  No  remnants  of  the  recent  Com- 
munist era  remain,  no  portraits  of  the  late 
Josip  Broz  Tito  adorn  the  walls.  No  armed 
soldiers  patrol  the  marble  corridors;  no 
sulky,  dark-suited  secret-police  goons  with 
telling  bulges  under  their  armpits  menace 
visitors.  The  peace  is  complete.  Only  one 
pretty,  stylish  middle-aged  secretary  stands 
guard  outside  the  president's  door. 
The  room  is  immense,  but  Slobodan  Milosevic  doesn't 
wait  for  his  visitor  to  approach.  Instead,  like  a  man  greet- 
ing an  old  friend,  he  hurries  forward,  hand  extended,  smil- 
ing. How  nice  of  Vanity  Fair  to  drop  by,  he  murmurs. 
Why  don't  we  sit  here?  he  asks,  gesturing  to  an  intimate 
seating  arrangement  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room. 

So  this  is  the  man  who  has  been  called  the  Butcher  of 
the  Balkans,  the  father  of  "ethnic  cleansing,"  the  worst 
scourge  of  Europe  since  Adolf  Hitler.  The  fellow  half  of 
the  Western  world  wants  to  see  swinging  from  the  gallows 
for  allegedly  masterminding  the  Yugoslav  wars,  causing  at 
least  200,000  Serb,  Croat,  and  Muslim  deaths.  A  leader  so 
reclusive  that  some  fanciful  Western  reporters,  who  may 
have  read  too  much  le  Carre,  have  described  him  as  liv- 
ing in  an  underground  bunker  with  his  family,  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  land,  forever  in  fear  for  his  life. 

A  solidly  built,  pleasant-looking  man  of  52  with  a  full 
mop  of  well-groomed  silver  hair,  dressed  in  a  conserva- 
tive gray  suit,  bright-white  shirt,  and  properly  subdued 
maroon  tie,  Slobodan  Milosevic  (or  "Slobo,"  as  his  sup- 
porters call  him)  looks  more  like  the  banker  he  once  was 
than  the  president  of  one  of  the  world's  most  trouble- 
some little  republics.  His  features  are  small  and  perfect, 
but  like  a  tiny  patch  of  pansies  centered  in  an  acre  of 
lawn,  they  are  almost  lost  in  the  broad,  fleshy  canvas. 
Having  no  competition,  the  sharp  hazel  eyes  are  a  mes- 
merizing force,  winking  little  pinpoints  of  light  commanding 
total  attention.  It's  quite  seductive,  really— something  on 
the  order  of  what  Dracula  presumably  did  to  the  ladies 
of  neighboring  Romania  a  century  ago.  In  fact,  they  say 
Slobodan  Milosevic's  most  devoted  constituents  today 
are  middle-aged  women.  Less  sexy  are  his  ears.  The 
lobes,  larger  than  most,  literally  flip  upward,  like  little 
duck  tails  framing  his  face. 

Milosevic  speaks  perfect  English—but  not  because  he  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  several  years,  as  his  own  minister 
of  information  assured  me  just  the  day  before.  "Oh  yes," 


Minister  Milivoje  Pavlovic  had  told  me,  "President  Milosevic 
lived  in  the  United  States,  in  New  York  City,  for  six 
years."  (A  spokesman  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  was  equally 
certain:  "Milosevic  lived  in  Boston,  for  eight  years.") 

"No,  of  course  not,"  Milosevic  says  now,  looking  amused. 
"We  never  lived  in  America.  The  longest  we  stayed  was 
for  a  fortnight.  But  I  visited  the  U.S.  many  times." 

No  wonder  Serbia  is  losing  the  public-relations  war,  I 
remark. 

He  agrees,  laughing.  "You  know  now  how  I  am  in  such 
a  bad  situation,  when  even  my  minister  of  information  is 
not  well-informed. 

"We  had  an  International  Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank  meeting  in  Toronto  in  1982,"  he  recalls,  "and  we 
were  traveling  by  car  from  New  York  to  Toronto.  It  was 
a  very  nice  trip.  ...  It  is  a  very  beautiful  country." 

The  usual,  obligatory  Turkish  coffee  is  summoned;  Mi- 
losevic lights  an  unfiltered  cigarillo  from  an  ornate  tin,  po- 
litely offering  one.  There  is  such  a  genteel  old-world  feel 
to  it  all  that  I  can  only  wonder  when  the  Strauss  waltzes 
will  begin. 

The  less  pleasant  reality,  of  course,  is  that,  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  away  on  this  icy  winter  day,  Serb,  Muslim, 
and  Croat  fighters  are  doing  their  mutual  best  to  slaugh- 
ter each  other.  Serbs  are  driving  enemy  civilians  from  their 
homes;  Muslims  and  Croats  are  destroying  each  other  in 
Mostar.  Besieged  Bosnian  towns  with  names  like  Gorazde, 
Tuzla,  and  Srebrenica  remain  flash  points  for  what  many 
fear  could  lead  to  World  War  III.  The  United  Nations  and 
NATO  are  issuing  ultimatums  which  Bosnian  Serbs  rou- 
tinely defy,  relief  convoys  are  being  blocked,  planes  are  be- 
ing shot  down  on  both  sides.  The  war  rages  on. 

Even  nearer,  just  outside  Milosevic's  window,  well  over 
100,000  people— mostly  Serbs,  but  Croats  and  Muslims 
too— are  now  war  refugees  who  spend  their  days  aimless- 
ly wandering  the  streets  of  Belgrade  or  living  in  makeshift 
camps,  wearing  donated  clothes  and  vacant  expressions  as 
they  play  chess  or  simply  sit  on  park  benches,  whiling 
away  the  time.  They  have  lost  everything.  Homes,  farms, 
families,  even  pets— all  have  been  erased  in  the  rubble  of 
distant  villages,  once  lush  places  of  red-tiled  whitewashed 
cottages,  clean  streams,  and  brilliant  golden  sunflower  fields. 
For  them,  especially  the  weathered  middle-aged  men  who 
have  never  known  idleness,  there  is  no  future  left. 

There's  not  much  of  a  present  either.  Since  the  U.N. 
slapped  its  general  embargo  on  Serbia  two  years  ago,  the 
average  Serb  in  Belgrade  counts  himself  lucky  if  his  kids 
eat  meat  once  a  week,  and  a  king  if  his  bathroom  has 
toilet  paper.  The  ordinary  monthly  salary  is  $37,  although 
a  gallon  of  gas  costs  $6.  And  God  forbid  the  family- 
has  a  medical  problem.  Patients  must  bring  their  own 
medicines,  robes,  and  food  to  hospitals— and  sometimes 
even  their  own  syringes— and  few  are  accepted  unless  it's 
an  emergency.  The  suicide  rate  is  also  dramatically  up, 


"Ah,  the  media  war  against  Serbia"  Milosevic  sayi 


Inaiiily  among  old  people  who  refuse  to  spend  theii  last 
ears  struggling  foi  a  fresh  orange  i>i  the  bus  fare  to  vis 
t  a  grandchild  across  town. 

"Would  you  like  more  coffee?"  the  presidenl  asks 

No.  What  I  really  want  is  to  know  how  Slobodan  Mi- 
oSevic*  feels  about  his  role  in  the  bloody  collapse  of  Yu- 
goslavia. 

Milosevic  doesn't  even  flinch.  Instead,  he  actually  pulls 
his  chair  closer  He  is  as  interested  in  taking  my  measure 
is  1  am  in  taking  his.  Western  journalists  seem  to  fasci- 
nate him.  "Ah,  the  media  war  against  Serbia,"  he  says  with 
in  expansive  sigh.  "They  have  produced  mountains  o\'  lies! 
And  the  average  American  believes  media.  They  are  not 
informed  at  all.  [Yugoslavia]  is  a  moral  failure  not  only  of 
journalism,  it  is  as  well,  indirectly,  a  moral  failure  ol' 
democracy." 

Milosevic's  face  begins  to  pinken.  "You  know,  practi- 
cally, what  happened  was  Yugoslavia  was  disintegrated 
with  the  pressure  of  different  foreign  factors  which  were 
following  their  interests,"  he  says.  "They  supported  disin- 
tegration, they  supported  secession!  And  in  the  same  time, 
they  have  punished  loyalty  to  your  home  country.  Who  is 
guilty?  All  who  are  fighting  for  integration,  for  preserva- 
tion o\'  integrity  to  their  country,  were  punished." 

When  Slovenia  voted  to  secede  from  Yugoslavia  in 
1990,  followed  by  Croatia  in  1991,  says  Milosevic,  the  res- 
olution should  have  been  a  strictly  internal  Yugoslav  mat- 
ter. Instead,  he  continues,  glowering,  Germany  rushed  to 
recognize  the  breakaway  nations  and  the  whole  Western 
world  quickly  followed.  "Serbs,"  he  insists,  "have  not 
started  this  war."  In  fact,  Serbia  is  not  even  at  war.  Bosnia 
;  is.  That  is  the  war  of  Bosnian  Serb  president  Radovan 
Karadzic  and  General  Ratko  Mladic,  among  others. 

But  isn't  he  supplying  weapons,  money,  and  moral  sup- 
port for  that  war* 

"We  don't  oppose  the  right  to  self-determination  to  any 
people  in  Yugoslavia,"  he  says,  evading  the  question. 
"Everyone  is  free  to  decide  his  destiny  but  the  same  right 
applies  to  Serbs.  But  it  happened  that  that  right  was  not 
respected."  The  thousands  of  Serbs  living  in  Croatia  and 
Bosnia,  Milosevic  feels,  were  given  no  alternative.  "Were 
they  just  supposed  to  shrug  it  all  away  and  say,  'Oh,  O.K., 
so  now  1  will  become  a  Croatian"?" 

No  way.  Especially  considering  the  atrocities  Croats  and 
Germans  committed  against  Serbs,  loyal  Western  allies 
during  both  World  Wars.  As  everyone  knows  by  now, 
more  than  half  a  million  Serbs  were  killed,  mainly  in  con- 
centration camps,  by  the  Croat  Ustashi  (the  Croat  coun- 
terpart o\'  Hitler's  SS),  along  with  Jews  and  Gypsies. 

Or  does  everyone  know  ' 

Milosevic  pauses  mid-sentence,  suddenly  stuttering,  fum- 
bling for  direction  You  can  almost  hear  the  cogs  o\'  his 
mind  turning,  searching  tor  sonic  was  to  reduce  modern 
Yugoslav  lustoi  \  lo  o\k\  third-grade-lcvcl  paragraph  any  Amer- 


ican can  understand  (  hrist,  whal  the  lull  do  the)  /--</<//  in 
American  schools  anywa)  thai  even  college  graduates  know 
nothing  "I  <  roal  concentration  camps  oi  the  (  ttashi?  And 
why,  Milosevic  wonders  aloud  an.-  Americans  so  eagei  lo 
condemn  the  Yugosla\  civil  wai  when  they  suffered  ^uch  a 

murderous  one  ol  their  own  less  than   I  50  years 

MiloSevic*  drains  Ins  tin)  coffee  cup.  looking  for  all  the 

world  like  a  man  who  might  love  a  shot  ol  something  stronger. 


thnic  cleansing  is  of  course  the  most  sensational 

issue  of  this  war.  and  the  most  hateful  to  Serbs. 
When  I  ask  Milosevic  how  he  feels  about  being 
blamed  for  the  genocide  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  he  shows  only  weary  contempt.  Just  look 
at  the  facts,  he  snaps.  "Only  from  Serbia  is  nobody 


running  away!"  Instead,  Serbia  is  now  overflowing 


Ew  ith  war  refugees  including  Croats  and  Muslims.  And 
where  do  they  live?  Some  in  camps,  but  most  in  the 
homes  of  Serbs.  "Our  people  take  them  in!  In  Serbia  there 
is  no  policy  of  ethnic  discrimination.  We  have  at  least  40 
different  nationalities,  all  living  here  together,  in  peace'" 
(Milosevic  ignores  his  country's  dramatic  brain  drain;  at 
least  200,000  of  Serbia's  best  and  brightest  have  reportedly 
fled  since  the  war  began.) 

Ethnic  cleansing  is  the  original  invention  not  of  Serbs. 
Milosevic  says,  nor  even  of  Croats  or  Muslims,  but  of  Al- 
banians living  in  the  southern  Serb  province  of  Kosovo, 
where  they  outnumber  Serbs  nine  to  one.  "The  first  time 
we  faced  ethnic  cleansing  was  in  Kosovo  a  decade  ago." 
Milosevic  insists.  "Their  separatist  movement  publicly  pro- 
claimed their  aim  of  ethnic  purity  and  also  their  desire  to 
become  united  again  with  Albania." 

Worse,  he  claims,  the  Albanians  were  succeeding.  "They 
were  burning  Serb  fields,  destroying  our  monasteries,  even 
digging  in  Serbian  graves!  At  least  40.000  Serbs  left  from 
Kosovo  during  those  years." 

Until  the  Serbs  struck  back  in  1990.  when  Belgrade 
amended  its  constitution  to  strip  Kosovo  of  its  autonomy. 
And  so,  today,  it  is  the  Albanians  who  claim  gross  viola- 
tions of  their  human  rights.  Among  other  things,  thou- 
sands of  Albanians  from  hospital  directors  to  janitors 
were  fired  overnight. 

Not  incidentally,  Kosovo  was  also  the  political  birth- 
place of  President  Slobodan  Milosevic.  Formerly  just  an- 
other Communist  Party  chieftain,  he  was  the  first  post-Tito 
leader  to  recognize  the  potential  of  the  simmering  ethnic 
unrest  in  Kosovo,  to  clearly  understand  that  it  didn't  mat- 
ter if  only  100,  or  10,  or  even  no  Serbs  lived  in  Kosovo- 
it  was.  and  must  always  remain,  Serb. 

Having  no  real  history  or  national  martyrs  even  400 
years  old,  Americans  can  perhaps  never  full)  understand 
the  Serb  phenomenon  o(  Kosovo.  But,  to  Serbs.  Kosovo 
is  far  more  than  just  another  lush,  beautiful  agricultural  re- 
gion  o['  rolling  hills  and  mountains    It  is  also  regarded  as 


Hi  a  sigh.  "They  have  produced  mountains  d  lies!" 
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"Maybe  Milosevic  didn't  start  this  war,  and  maybe  not 


the  cradle  of  Serb  culture,  ever  since  the  day  in  1389 
when,  so  Serb  history  goes,  about  70,000  heroes,  in  a  last- 
ditch  defense  of  their  homeland,  were  massacred  in  a  sin- 
gle day  by  a  Turkish  army  leading  to  five  centuries  of 
Muslim  Ottoman  rule,  until  World  War  I.  (The  Croats,  in 
the  meantime,  had  been  similarly  overrun  by  the  Catholic 
Austro-Hungarian  empire.) 

Kosovo  has  been  Serbia's  Holy  Land  ever  since,  its  Get- 
tysburg and  Alamo  all  in  one.  Today,  marking  the  battle 
site  on  a  grassy  knoll  overlooking  the  capital  city  of 
Pristina  is  a  stark,  four-story  tower  elaborately  inscribed 
with  Serb  verses  of  that  bygone  time. 

And  in  what  is  now  seen  as  either  a  brilliantly  cynical 
political  move  on  Milosevic's  part  or  a  true  measure  of 
his  Serb  heart,  it  was  to  Kosovo  that  he  came  in  1987 
to  address  15,000  supporters.  Most  local  Serbs  can  still 
recite  Milosevic's  speech  by  heart.  "He  promised  us  that 
no  more  would  Serbs  be  beaten  and  cheated  and  driven 
away  by  the  Albanians,"  one  Kosovo  farmer  recalls.  "It 
was  the  first  time  since  Tito  that  anybody  told  us  to  be 
proud  that  we  were  Serbs.  Before,  we  were  forbidden  to 
even  speak  of  our  ethnic  origins  because  Tito  said  it  was 
not  harmonious  for  the  nation."  Most  important,  "Mi- 
losevic also  swore  to  us  on  that  day  that  Kosovo  would 
never  be  Albanian,  because  it  had  been  paid  for  with 
Serb  blood." 
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From  that  day  forward,  Slobodan  Milosevic  was  a  Serb 
star,  elected  president  soon  afterward.  He  returned  in  1989, 
on  the  600th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Kosovo,  and  this 
time  the  Serb  throng  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
But  today  he  shrugs  Kosovo  away.  The  words  he  spoke 
there,  he  says,  "had  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  Serb 
nationalism." 

His  mood  switches  dramatically  at  the  mention  of  the 
United  Nations  embargo.  Not  only  is  the  embargo  "coun- 
terproductive" and  "genocidal,"  he  says  with  disgust,  it 
will  never  work.  Serbia  is  too  strong. 

In  another  sleight  of  hand,  Milosevic  ignores  some  dev- 
astating realities:  last  year,  for  example,  Serbia's  economy 
was  such  a  hyperinflationary  mess  that  prices  were  rising 
three  to  four  times  a  day.  A  common  joke  around  town 
was  "Pay  for  your  coffee  first  because  it  will  probably  cost 
more  before  you  finish  it."  The  government  couldn't  print 
money  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  inflation.  Before  the 
most  recent  economic  collapse  earlier  this  year,  the  Trea- 
sury was  printing  50 -billion-dinar  notes  -which  was  as  many 
zeros  as  a  dinar  note  could  hold. 

But  now,  claims  Milosevic,  looking  seriously  cheered, 
the  economy  has  stabilized.  The  complex  conversion  from 
Communism  to  a  free -market  economy  is  well  under  way. 
Yugoslavia  was  always  more  advanced  than  other  Eastern - 
bloc  nations,  he  says,  and  regardless  of  political  systems. 


irimcss  of  .1  pissed  nil  hiilinlk  \v 1 1 v  linn  i  he  keep  doin 
icni  fag  movies?  I  was  sittin  Bround  with  my  wife  the  othei 
is  and  we  wuz  wishin'  loin  ii  go  back  and  make  some  ol 
km  iaggoi  movies  We  liked  them   He  . i K\ . i \  ^  makes  us  <.  r  \ 

them  faggot  movies 
["here  is  oik-  thing  I  find  somewhat  disturbing,1  I  offer,  Mill 
lughing  When  you've  won  .ill  these  awards  foi  Philadelphia, 
>u  always  are  careful  to  admit  how  humbled  sou  are  as  .1  het- 
osexual  man  portraying  this  gaj  man  dying  ol  vu>s  Howev- 
,  ii  .1  lesbian  wins  an  Oscar,  she  never  thinks  to  sav  how  burn- 
ed she  is  .is  ,i  lesbian  portraying  a  heterosexual  woman. 
'on't  you  think  this  creates  a  kind  of  internalized  homophobia 
ir  all  concerned?" 

"lis  built-in,  yeah,"  he  agrees.  "This  woman  reporter  once 
sked  me  whj  there  is  tins  difference  between  the  perception  of 
1  is  men  and  gay  women.  I  told  her  thai  I  thought  it  is  proba- 
Iv  because  most  straight  men  think  dial  gay  men  are  forever 
)st.  but  that  a  gay  woman  can  be  cured  with  iust  one  good  big 
;;<■  right  down  die  middle.  She  kind  ol'  looked  at  me  like  .  .  .  " 
lanks  executes  an  expert  comedic  take,  spilling  what's  left  of 
is  tea  in  mock  horror  "I  wanted  to  go.  "Look,  you  asked  me 
le  question,  sweetie.'"" 

My  honey,  he's  so  sure/."  actress  Rita  Wilson  coos  from 
the  set  of  her  next  movie.  Mixed  Nuts,  Nora  Ephron's 
iew  film,  which  co-stars  Steve  Martin.  "He's  so  lovable."  Wil- 
Dii  met  Hanks  111  1984,  when  they  were  filming  Volunteers, 
md  though  each  was  in  a  relationship  Hanks  was  married  at 
he  time  ami  Wilson  was  engaged  their  close  friendship  be- 
rime the  b .'Ms  of  their  future  marriage.  "Tom  is  the  kind  of 
person  you  fmi  yourself  being  verj  comfortable  around,  so 
oii'ie  much  more  in  a  relaxed  state.  It's  not  the  same  thing  as 
shen  you  set  your  sights  on  somebody  and  you  say.  "He's  a 
lite  one1  I  want  to  go  out  with  him!"  ...  It  was  very  easy  to 
alk  to  him.  and  we  laughed  readily  It  svas  very  nonsexual  at 
he  beginning  ...  1  had  thought  that  I  was  the  person  who 
would  never  really  fall  in  love  in  her  life.  I  just  didn't  think 
hat  would  happen." 

"But  wan  a  minute."  I  caution  her.  '"weren't  you  already  en- 
gaged when  sou  .met  him'" 
"Yeah." 

"So  weren't  you  in  lose'" 
I  loved  him.  but  I  svasn't  m  love  with  him.  You  know,  you 
gross  up  and  sou  just  think.    I  his  is  what  people  do.  I  didn't 
know  sshat  being  in  love  was  until  1  met  Tom.  because  I  had 
never  experienced  it  " 

What's  it  like,  being  the  coolest  couple  in  Hollywood  at  the 
moment?"  1  ask.  testing  her  notions  o\'  trendiness 

'Are  uc 'No.  that's  Missy  and  Beethoven,"  she  insists,  pass- 
im' the  test  by  naming  the  lumbering  cinematic  canines 

So  vshat  was  u  about  Wilson  that  made  Hanks,  who  admit- 
ted!) was  unhappy  in  his  first  marriage,  decide  to  slide  into  a 
second''  'It  ssas  a  complete  ami  utter  kind  of  acceptance  o\' 
me  on  her  part  Ii  was  a  lose  that  was  unconditional  Ms  fam- 
ils  lite  had  been  seis  fractured,"  1  l.mks  confesses,  referring  lo 

the  was  he  was  moscd  around,  along  with  an  older  sister  anil 

brother,  from  o\k-  stepfamitx  to  another  by  his  oft  married  fa- 
ther Ills  younger  brother  remained  with  his  mother,  who  had 
met  his  father,  .1  cook,  m  the  restaurant  in  Berkeley  where  she 
waitressed  I  lived  in  differenl  sons  of  physical  stvles."  he  re- 
members, "I  lived  in  big  houses  in  the  counliv  I  lived  in  small 
apartments  in  the  cit>  I  lived  in  ever)  conceivable  kind  of  ur- 
ban and  suburban  milieu  but  this  is  the  great  thing  about 
the  was    I   was  raised    sou  can  throw   everything  mlo  .1  suii- 


TISE  ARE  MH'S  PAREMS. 

Do  they  deserve  a  kid 

who  gets  straight  A's, 

never  spoils  his  appetite, 

and  flosses? 


HANKS 


case— or  even  a  shopping  bag— and  start 
all  over  again.  I  was  good  at  that." 

"Has  it  made  you  good  at  being  a 
parent  yourself?"  I  ask,  referring  to  his 
son,  who  is  16  and  an  inch  taller  than 
his  six-foot  father,  and  a  daughter,  now 
12.  They  live  with  their  mother  but 
spend  many  weeks  a  year  with  Hanks, 
Wilson,  and  their  own  four-year-old  son. 
"People  don't  think  of  you  as  the  father 
of  a  teenager." 

"It  would  be  tough  if  my  kids  weren't 
really  cool  cats.  This  is  the  way 
they  view  me:  I'm  their  dad.  I'm 
the  one  who  steals  the  stuff  off 
their  plates  when  they're  eating. 
I'm  Hugh  Beaumont,"  he  says, 
naming  the  actor  who  played  the 
Beaver's  father  on  TV  in  the 
1950s. 

"Like  your  parents,  you  di- 
vorced when  your  children  were 
still  young.  Was  there  anything  in 
your  own  childhood  experience 
that  you  could  use  when  trying  to 
explain  it  to  them?" 

"I  explained  to  my  son  the 
best  I  knew  how,  but  it  was  a 
hideous  process.  It  was  a  night- 
mare. It  was  terrible  ...  oh,  terri- 
ble. Their  mother  and  I  don't 
talk  a  lot  anymore,  but  we're 
very  respectful  of  each  other.  I 
wouldn't  say  we  were  friends,  or 
even  friendly.  But  we're  very  re- 
spectful of  each  other's  place  and 
position.  All  that  other  stuff  that 
can  go  along  with  it?  It  has  not  existed.  I 
see  my  kids  at  my  leisure  and  at  their  re- 
quest and  my  request.  There  was  certain- 
ly a  period  of  discomfort  and  trouble. 
But  once  the  legal  stuff  got  worked  out, 
it's  been  quite,  well,  I  wouldn't  say  pleas- 
ant, but  it's  been  easy.  And  their  mother 
has  been  a  wonderful  parent." 

"Do  you  remember  your  own  father 
sitting  you  down  to  tell  you  about  his  di- 
vorce from  your  mother?" 

"No.  It  never  happened.  He  was  gone 
for  a  long  period  of  time  that  I  honestly 
don't  remember.  The  only  thing  I  know  is 
that  he  drove  up  in  a  pickup  truck  and  we 
loaded  up  a  bunch  of  our  stuff  and  we 
went  off  with  him.  I  do  remember  wanting 
to  take  all  the  toys  in  my  closet,  but  we 
could  only  take  one  or  two.  It  was  night- 
time. We  got  in  the  truck  and  drove  from 
Redding,  California,  to  Reno,  Nevada." 

When  Hanks  uol  to  Reno,  there  was  a 


new  stepfamily  waiting  for  him.  "Was 
this  a  pattern  in  your  life?"  I  ask.  "You 
were  just  expected  to  figure  things  out  for 
yourself  and  deal  with  it?" 

"Yeah."  he  insists,  an  edge  of  anger 
still  lingeting  in  his  voice.  "Yeah.  Yes. 
Yes.  Exactly.  ...  In  all  honesty,  Rita's 
family  is  very  tight,  so  she's  got  a  whole 
other  set  of  neuroses,"  Hanks  says,  re- 
turning to  the  present.  "We're  not  oppo- 
sites  at  all.  But  we  certainly  are  comple- 
ments somehow.  My  notches  fit  in,  her 
nooks.  When  we  met,  it  was  just  bona 
fide  friendship  and  delight,  which  rapid- 
ly became  a  kind  of  passion.  I  mean, 
there  was  a  substantial  amount  of  stuff  I 
had  to  get  through.  I  was  married.  I  had 


Hanks  hits  the  beach  at  Coney  Island. 
'Tom  is  an  utter  delight."  says  Geena  Davis. 


two  kids.  I  could  not  just  .  .  .  ah  .  .  . 
well,  the  thing  that  drove  me  to  the,  to 
the,  to  the,  to  the,  to  the  coach,"  he  con- 
tinues, building  up  that  repetitive 
rhythm  required  for  yet  another  cautious 
Caucasian's  psychoanalytical  rap,  "was 
.  .  .  ah  .  .  .  that  all  I  was  doing  was  re- 
peating this  kind  of  life  that  my  parents 
had  gone  through,  with  an  incredible 
amount  of  pain.  Because  my  parents 
broke  up  when  I  was  5,  there  began  this 
kind  of  disconnectedness  that  hung  in 
there  until  I  was  30.  But,  I  mean,  every- 
body's got  something  that  comes  along 
and  chews  'em  up  for  a  bit.  My  loneli- 
ness came  out  of  that.  .  .  .  There  just 
didn't  seem  to  be  a  table  that  I  truly 
felt  accepted  at  unconditionally.  Coming 


across  Rita,  I  found  someone  who  could! 
not  understand  that,  and  I  got  a  glimpse 
of  how  life  could  be.  .  .  .  Los  Angeles, 
before  1  met  Rita,  was  this  hideous  place 
where  you  ended  up,  not  out  of  some' 
choice  but  because  they  paid  you  to  go 
there.  It  was  a  place  where  the  holidays 
were  always  going  on  somewhere  else. 
The  only  real  decisions  you  ever  made 
were  whether  to  get  off  at  Woodman  or 
Coldwater." 

There  is  not  a  lonelier  herd  than  the 
one  that  roams  through  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  Hollywood,  grazing  on  the  green- 
ery of  envy.  Hanks  stands  out  in  such 
company  as  a  kind  of  Everyman,  an  ail- 
American  Joe.  Yet  is  he?  He  sends  the 
most  expensive  caviar  to  show- 
business  potentate  David  Geffen 
as  a  thank-you  for  flying  him  to 
New  York  on  his  private  jet.  He 
makes  Liz  Smith's  entertainment 
column  when  he  dines  out  with 
Mike  Nichols.  He  and  Wilson 
even  slept  in  the  Queen's  Bed- 
room at  the  White  House  after  a 
private  screening  of  Philadelphia 
and  breakfasted  with  President 
Clinton  early  the  next  morning, 
the  president  casual  in  jogging 
shorts  with  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  crossword  puzzle  tucked 
under  his  arm. 

When  such  evidence  of  his 
high-flying  ways  is  presented, 
Hanks  buries  his  head*  in  his 
hands  and,  moaning  magnificent- 
ly, does  a  dead-on  rendition  of  a 
Susan  Hayward  wayward  mo- 
ment. "I  know,  I  know,  I  know," 
he  cries,  a  hysterical  laugh  creep- 
ing up  his  throat.  "Isn't  it  wild? 
Isn't  it  hilarious?  What  am  I  gonna  do? 
I  can  tell  you  exactly  when  it  all  began. 
We're  friends  with  Peter  Weller,  and 
Peter  Weller  took  us  to  St.  Barts.  We 
were  on  the  American  plan,  for  crying 
out  loud!  'Oh,  wow!  This  is  great! 
Oh,  the  houses  are  so  beautiful!'  When 
we  were  there  on  that  trip,  we  met 
Mike  and  Diane  [Sawyer].  We  were  all 
at  this  table.  1  had  just  proposed  to 
Rita  during  the  last  few  seconds  of 
1987.  I'd  asked  her  to  marry  me,  and 
she  said,  'You  bet!'  So  we've  all  ended 
up  having  this  kind  of  history  together. 
Between  St.  Barts  and,  say,  Carrie  Fish- 
er's parties,  you  meet  everybody  who's 
on  the  creative  axis  of  Western  soci- 
ety. .  .  .  So,  yes.  there  it  is.  I  am  actual- 
ly a  boulevardier.  I  am  a  member  of 
cafe  society.  At  the  same  time,  I'm  this 
kid  from  ...  "  His  voice  trails  off. 
"Therein  lies  my  charm." 
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I  lorn  in  the  kiwi  gu)  ia)  ■  <  urrie  I  ishci  We  were  work 
mi'  logethei  "ii  a  movie,  and  he  came  into  im  irailei 
ml  asked  me,  <  ould  we  have  .1  conversation?  He  viul  the 
ord  .is  ii  11  were  an  exotit  fruit  and  thai  s  exact  I)  what  it  is 
1  Hollywood  We  decided  thai  conversation  is  .1  kiwi.... 
eah,  loin  duos  have  an  enthusiastic  part)  attitude  He  s 
Faithful  devotee  to  the  Big  Part)  Monkey  out  here  in  Big 
\ui\  Monkey  land  And  he  has  perfect  part)  hail 

loin  h.is  this  wonderful  humoi  through  which  he  filters 

\  is  experiences,"  says  actress  Holland  raylor,  who  played  Ins 

■oss  on  the  ABC   sitcom  Bosom  Buddies  during  the  1981  and 

levision  seasons  "He's  an  aggressive!)  smart  guy.  Some- 

1  >nc  you  like  10  be  around  " 

I  Links  admitted])  longs  for  everyone  to  like  him,  but  feels  dis- 

omfort  when  anybod)  likes  him  too  much,  \t  J7,  he  still  han- 

eis  foi  .1  solution  to  the  existential  ism  is  he  feels  is  his  lot  in  an 

Defeasing!)  incongruous  life.  As  an  adolescent  he  ferventl) 

I  ought  solace  in  Christianit)  alter  a  born-again  experience,  and 

lor  the  next  five  years  he  was  devoutl)  involved  with  the  First 

lovenant  Church  in  Oakland.  "It  was  not  a  Hoi)  Roller  place." 

k  says  now   "The)  didn't  speak  in  tongues.  The  onl)  thing  that 

\as  a  little  odd  was  that  the)   really   frowned  on  dancing.  .  .  . 

'  ion  did  have  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  your  savior.  'Sou  did  have 

0  pledge  your  life  to  Christ    'Sou  did  need  to  accept  Him  into 

our  heart.  I  was  14  and  needed  something  \er\  badly    not  just 

something  to  believe  in,  not  just  some  sort  o(  faith.  I  needed  a 

trand  of  acceptance  that  would  combat  the  loneliness  I  had  felt 

ill  the  way  up  to  then.  1  wanted  to  belong  to  a  group.  ...  I  was 

I1  .oung  and  I  was  scared,  and  the  world  was  fucked  up." 
Later,  like  many  o\'  his  generation,  he  dulled  his  unhappi- 
icsn  at  times  with  the  use  of  marijuana  and  cocaine.  "The  na- 
me o\  the  drugs  I  did  was  a  closet  kind  oi'  thing."  he  admits 
.vhen  he  \isits  me  at  my  loft  in  downtown  Manhattan.  "It  was 
surreptitious." 

"That's  the  most  serious  kind."  1  say 

"Yes  \nd  I  realized  rather  early  on  that  I  couldn't  do  that.  1 
thought,  1  can't  be  a  responsible  parent  and  do  this.  This  has  got 
10  stop    I  his  is  not  good  You  can't  hide  behind  the  convivi- 

ilu\  ol  it  all.  It  put  not  just  me  but  the  people  I  loved  m  a  de- 
gree of  danger.  So  it  became  pretty  easy  to  say.  Wo  mure.'" 

\l\  two  cats,  sensing  a  movie  star's  presence,  begin  to  circle 
his  ankles,  and  Hanks  reaches  down  to  rub  the  fur  around  their 
necks   "You're  not  allergic'"  I  ask. 

"Not  only  am  I  not  allergic,  but  I  kind  of  like  cats."  Hanks 
Whispers  dramatically,  as  if  this  were  the  deepest,  darkest  secret 
he  could  ever  tell  me. 

"Predictably,  ///<■  Catcher  m  ///*•  Rye  meant  a  lot  to  you  as 
a  kid."  I  continue  as  the  cats  come  to  rest  at  his  feet.  "Are 
there  an)  books  you've  read  as  an  unpredictable  adult  that 
have  affected  you?" 

"The  works  of  Chaim  Potok.  ,  ,  .  When  I  finished  Davita's 
Harp,  I  was  crippled  with  sadness  for  this  little  girl  as  she  is  de- 
scribed  in   the  book     But  also  part  o\   it   is  that   he  weaves  a 

glamorous  world  out  ol  these  settings  and  the  family  super- 
structures and  out  ol  (he  social  era  111  which  everything  lakes 
place    ll  all  ends  up  being  glamorous  in  some  way.  but  almost 

always  painfully,  painfull)  sad  " 

So  there  is  a  connection   for  sou   between  glamour  and 

sadness?" 

1  think  that  all  the  great  «m  ks  of  literature  deal  with  loneli- 
ness   I  ihmk  thai  even  the  great  comedies  are  about  loneliness 

Look  at  the  dynamic  between  Kate  and  Petruchio  You're  talking 
about  two  oldei  people  who  aie  dealing  with  then  lonely  situa- 
tions 111  different  ways        <  >i  course,  we're  all  just  seeking  that 
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reflection  of  ourselves.  You  know,  I  can  be 
incredibly  closed  off  at  times.  If  I  tried  to 
give  you  a  list  of  my  truly  close  friends, 
the  guys  that  I  feel  so  utterly  comfortable 
with  that  I  am  completely  letting  down  my 
guard,  I  wouldn't  get  off  one  hand." 

"Who  are  they?" 

"In  all  honesty,  what  are  the  require- 
ments for  that?  The  requirements,  I 
think,  are  it  has  to  be  someone  who  has 
known  you  a  really  long  time,  that 
you've  kept  up  constant,  almost  day-to- 
day contact  with,  and  has  been  a  part  of 
all  of  the  good  and  all  of  the  bad.  Well, 
I've  got  to  tell  you,  there  is  nobody  on 
that  list.  That's  the  bad  part.  The  good 
part  is  that  I'm  always  able  to  pick  up 
where  I  left  off  with  people.  But  that 
loneliness  thing  has  always  dictated  that 
it  has  been  my  choice  when  to  do  that. 
And  that's  not  fair  to  them.  I  don't  hold 
up  my  end  of  the  friendship  bargain  with 
an  awful  lot  of  people." 

"The  nice  thing  about  being  with  Tom 
is  that  when  he  feels  comfortable  around 
you  he  doesn't  feel  a  responsibility  to 
spearhead  the  conversation,"  confides 
Steven  Spielberg.  "You  know  that  Tom  is 
your  friend,  and  you  his,  when  you  can  sit 
in  a  room  independently  reading,  or  doing 
other  things,  and  not  speak  to  each  other 
for  an  hour.  I  know  that  I've  grown  closer 
to  Tom  and  Tom's  grown  closer  to  me 
when  we  don't  feel  we  have  to  invent  con- 
versation. There's  no  nervousness.  And  I 
think  when  you  can  get  rid  of  the  nervous- 
ness in  a  friendship  between  two  guys, 
then  it  does  become  a  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  older 
kind  of  relationship.  .  .  .  Now  we  just  take 
our  kids  to  school  and  talk  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  American  teaching  system." 

"What  about  the  loneliness  that  Tom  is 
always  insisting  hovers  about  him?"  I  ask. 

"I  think  that  the  thing  Tom  and  I 
have  in  common  is  that  we  were  both 
loners  and  then  we  met  two  terrific 
women,"  he  says,  crediting  Wilson  and 
his  own  wife,  Kate  Capshaw,  for  the 
change  in  the  two  men.  "A  lot  of  our 
friendship  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
our  wives  are  bestest  friends.  They  get  us 
out.  I'd  rather  stay  home  and  watch  tele- 
vision all  night;  Kate  has  to  drag  me  out 
to  a  restaurant.  Tom  is  the  same  way.  So 
often,  if  we  are  dragged  by  our  wives 
into  a  room  together,  we  get  along  great. 
But,  in  a  sense,  I've  never  seen  Tom  as  a 
lonely  person,"  he  says.  "I  think  Tom  is 
just  really  in  touch  with  himself,  and  you 


can't  be  in  touch  with  yourself  if  you  are 
always  serving  others.  I  think  he  needs 
to  spend  time  alone  getting  familiar  with 
that  part  of  him  that  he  needs  as  an  ac- 
tor, as  an  artist." 

Flannery  O'Connor  once  wrote  that  the 
best  short  stories  are  both  "inevitable 
and  surprising."  Such  a  description  is  also 
an  apt  summing-up  of  Tom  Hanks's  suc- 
cess. Some  actors  have  a  novel  istic  ap- 
proach to  their  craft;  they  consider  £ach 
role  an  added  chapter  to  one  great  piece 
of  work.  They  always  have  their  well-lit 
eye  on  the  arc  of  a  career.  Others  ap- 
proach each  role  as  if  it  were  as  self-con- 
tained as  O'Connor's  uncanny  fiction.  "I'd 
have  to  say  I'm  a  collection  of  short  sto- 
ries," Hanks  concludes.  "Especially  of  late, 
which  I  have  called  my  modern  era  of 
moviemaking,  that  started  with  A  League 
of  Their  Own,  because  enough  self-discov- 
ery has  gone  on.  .  .  .  My  work  has  be- 
come much  less  presentational ly  fake." 

During  the  past  decade.  Hanks  has 
been  in  18  films.  Some— Joe  Versus  the 
Volcano,  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities,  Dragnet, 
Turner  and  Hooch  were  well-intentioned 
mistakes.  Others— Splash,  Punchline,  Big, 
A  League  of  Their  Own,  Sleepless  in  Seat- 
tle, Philadelphia— were  financial  and/or 
artistic  successes.  "It's  been  a  slow  train 
comin',"  he  says,  "but  I  have  been  very 
friendly  and  relatively  comfortable  with 
the  celebrity  aspect  of  it." 

"Tom  is  an  utter  delight,"  his  League 
co-star  Geena  Davis  offers  in  her  sump- 
tuously succinct  manner.  Meg  Ryan,  a 
co-star  in  Joe  Versus  the  Volcano  as  well 
as  in  last  summer's  box-office  smash 
Sleepless  in  Seattle,  marvels  at  his  "ability 
to  deflect  attention  back  onto  whoever  it 
is  that  he's  working  with."  Penny  Mar- 
shall, the  director  of  League  and  Big,  has 
her  own  theory  for  why  audiences  keep 
returning  to  his  films.  "You  want  to  take 
care  of  him,"  she  says. 

You  certainly  want  to  take  care  of  him 
in  Forrest  Gump,  which  was  produced  by 
Steve  Tisch,  Wendy  Finerman,  and  Steve 
Starkey.  An  allegorical  film  based  loosely 
on  the  Winston  Groom  novel,  it  is  a 
heart-wrenching  story  in  which  the  title 
character  is  a  simpleton  who  embodies 
nothing  less  than  all  that  is  good  about 
post-World  War  II  America.  Gump  co- 
stars  Sally  Field  and  Robin  Wright  .and 
was  directed  by  Robert  Zemeckis.  "He 
brings  to  this  role  what  any  great  actor 
does  and  I  mean  great  actor  which  is  a 
real  honesty,"  says  Zemeckis. 

"When  I  read  the  script  for  Gump," 
says  Hanks,  "I  saw  it  as  one  of  those  kind 
of  grand,  hopeful  movies  that  the  audience 
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can  go  to  and  feel  exactly  that:  some  hope 
for  their  lot  and  their  position  in  life.  ...  I 
got  that  from  the  movies  a  hundred  mil- 
lion times  when  I  was  a  kid.  I  still  do.  I 
think  that  Chaplin  was  able  to  do  that. 
And  Jimmy  Stewart  was  able  to  do  it  in  a 
lot  of  his  movies.  ...  I  had  my  photo  tak- 
en with  him  for  Life's  Hollywood  issue.  It 
was  really  cool.  .  .  .  We  chatted  for  a  lit- 
tle bit,  and  he  said  to  me,  'Well  ...  ah 
...  ah  ...  ah  ..  .  keep  those  box-office 
grosses  coming!'"  Hanks  stutters,  at- 
tempting a  Stewart  impression,  though, 
ironically  enough,  it  is  the  one  voice  he 
has  trouble  approximating.  "That  was  the 
soundest  advice  you  could  ever  get  from  a 
show-business  legend:  Watch  the  money!" 

"Tom's  got  that  boy-next-door  thing 
that  Jimmy  Stewart  had,  as  opposed  to 
Cary  Grant,  who  you  knew  you  didn't 
live  next  door  to,"  observes  Nora  Eph- 
ron,  mentioning  the  two  stars  to  whom 
Hanks  is  most  often  compared.  "But  he's 
also  very  much  his  own  original  version 
of  that.  I  wasn't  old  enough  to  know 
whether  I  wanted  to  have  sex  with  Jim- 
my Stewart,  but  I  do  think  that  people 
want  to  have  sex  with  Tom." 

"So  what  about  your  fuckability  fac- 
tor?" I  ask  Hanks.  "All  great  male  stars 
have  to  have  it,  yet  there  is  an  eerie  inno- 
cence to  your  manhood  which  has  con- 
tributed to  your  stardom  and  mitigates 
that  somewhat.  How  many  people  have 
you  slept  with  in  your  real  life?" 

"Seven,"  he  admits  without  hesitation. 

"Are  you  proud  of  that,  or  embar- 
rassed by  it?" 

"Neither.  It's  just  a  fact.  .  .  .  It's  this 
loneliness  thing— it  still  kicks  in.  The  con- 
fidence I  had  was  in  very  few  sides  of  my 
life.  .  .  .  When  the  sex  thing  started  hap- 
pening, I  was  totally  crippled  when  it 
came  down  to  confidence  with,  with, 
with  members  of  the  opposite  sex  or  . 
well  .  .  .  with  .  .  .  you  know,  people  that  I 
thought  I  was  sexually  attracted  to  or 
thought  were  neat.  The  sexual  revolution 
didn't  land  on  my  shoulders  quite  so 
squarely.  .  .  .  But  I  do  think  that  a  sense 
of  humor  gets  you  much  farther  in  the 
movies  than  it  does  in  real  life.  There  was 
a  long  period  of  time  where  I  swear  to 
God  being  funny  just  didn't  get  you  laid 
no  matter  how  funny  you  were.  I  do 
think  that  there  is  a  connection  you  can 
make  with  a  woman,  with  a  lover,  via  hu- 
mor that  is  just  incredibly  attractive.  The 
idea  is:  Maybe  he'd  hang  around  all  day' 
Hanks  says,  his  voice  lightening  into  < 
kind  of  lilt.  "Maybe  we'd  laugh  ovei 
breakfast  afterwards,  and  we  might  ever, 
go  off  and  do  something  goofy  together. 
And  that's  probably  true;  that's  probabl> 
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what  l  would  do,  given  the  circumstances  So  il  i  the  intimacy 
:h  1 1  goes  along  with  the  fuckability  thai  ma)  be  the  thing  » 1 1 1 r 
balances  out  nn  attraction  li  i  hard  foi  me  to  im  igine  n 

.mv  mui  ol  .1  bedroom  Lothario  in  the  way  thai  you 
would  assume  thai  anybody  in  the  movies  would  be  I  ool 
me  cinematic  image  is  something  you  carry  mi"  ever)  job  you 
bo  You  can't  change  it,  because  it  you  n\  to  change  n.  you  re 
making  .1  raise  choice  In  all  honesty,  Robert  De  Niro  is  Robert 
Pe  Niro  He  carries  that  cache)  with  him  ever)  time  he  ap- 
pears before  the  camera  Spencei  rracy,  the  same  thing  I  ver) 
time  anyone  has  evei  done  this,  they've  had  that  thing  Hie 
icople  who  have  washed  out  over  tunc  are  the  people  who  real 
i\  didn't  have  much  ol  some  son  ol  cachet  thai  bled  through 
That's  diet. ued  b)  something  that  is  utterly  beyond  out  power, 
Utterly  past  our  ability  to  make  it  metamorphose  It's  this  con- 
fluence of  energies  that  says  You!,  as  opposed  to  him.  I  think 
thai  has  happened  to  me  without  question  I  think  that's  fate." 
"Tom  doesn't  fit  into  the  molds  of  the  other  American 
jcons,"  says  Spielberg  "It's  too  easy  to  find  a  couple  ol  people 
that  share  that  same  all-Americanness  that  you  can  compare 
him  to.  But  Tom  Hanks  will  always  be  remembered  tor  being 
Tom  Hanks   He  is  without  peer." 

Indeed,  his  closest  peers  .ire  not  in  the  public  sphere  of  show 
business,  but  in  the  privacy  o(  the  family  he  has  struggled  so 
diligently  to  make  for  himself.  "It's  so  funny  My  four-year-old 
was  watching  Turner  and  Hooch,  that  epic  motion-picture  mas- 
terpiece, on  the  USA  cable  channel  the  other  day."  he  tells  me. 
his  voice  no  longer  vrooming  about  in  its  performance  mode 
but  coming  to  rest  m  a  lower  register,  just  beginning  to  res- 
onate in  those  lonely  chambers  of  his  boyish  heart.  "The  movie 
yy.is  done  Rita  and  I  weren't  home  and  he  went  to  the  door 
waiting  for  me  to  come  through  it.  Isn't  that  sweet?  I  was  done 
with  the  movie,  so  I  must  be  comin' home."  D 


(Continued  from  page  124)  she  was  a  bona  fide  Republican  and 
h.ul  the  tattoo  to  proye  it'  Whereupon  she  produced  a  small. 
pink  pachyderm  on  her  upper  thigh'  That  caused  considerable 
gawking,  admiration,  and  appreciation  by  the  multitudes'" 

Kennedy  parlayed  this  exposure  into  appearances  on 
Mcl  aughl m's  cable  show  and  The  Tonight  Show  with  Jay  Leno 
And  now  the  producers  o\'  CNN  &  Co.  a  daytime  all-women 
talkfest,  are  thinking  of  using  her,  MTV  is  considering  her  as 
:  the  host  o\  Us  own  McLaughlin  Croup  type  show,  and 
\K  I  aughl  hi  doesn't  dismiss  the  idea  of  giving  Kennedy  a  seat 
one  day  o\\  the  Group  itself  "1  am  willing  to  review  anybody 
who  has  knowledge  and  insight,  and  some  experience,"  he  says, 
'and  who  can  present  a  point  of  yiew  with  clarity  and  force!" 

Kit  we  gonna  get  to  the  boring  part  now '.'"  Kennedy  wants 
to  know  "It's  so  boring  reading  about  politics  in  magazines 
like  Vanity  Fair  it  iust  seems  so  awkward    Kennedy  likes  box- 

iii!'  and  poetry  diu\  she  sleeps  on  hunk  beds  y\i>  sin  viso 
1 1  1  l  s  111  vi  1111  \  vii<>\  yi  DEFICIT  SHOULD  Bl  REDUCED  BY  41.3 
PI  K(  ini1'  It's  like  reading  the  back  ol  the  (  liaimin  pack  I 

It's  aftei  midnight  in  Manhattan,  and  she's  holding  forth  at 

the  Kiey.  a  I  owei    I  asi  Side  I   ki.uni.in  resi.iuranl  to  which  she 

has  repaired  aftei  a  grueling  day  taping  a  week's  worth  ol 
shows,  introducing  rock  videos,  interviewing  a  video  directoi 
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and  improvising  voice-overs  for  animated 
MTV  logos.  "Talented  performer?"  Ken- 
nedy scoffs,  arching  her  eyebrows  to  beat 
back  a  compliment.  "I  don't  know  if  I'd 
say  I  was  a  talented  performer.  I  just  in- 
troduce videos  all  day." 

That  is,  when  not  taping  her  five- 
minute  daily  radio  show,  heard  on  300- 
odd  college  stations,  or  lounging  on  her 
bunk  bed  in  the  roomy  East  Village 
apartment  she  shares  with  MTV  talent 
coordinator  Sheri  Howell,  or  reading 
Richard  Nixon  ("Six  Crises  is  a  great 
book!"),  or  climbing  into  the  ring  to  spar 
at  Manhattan's  Times  Square  Boxing,  or 
pumping  iron  at  the  gym,  or  penning 
steamy  sonnets— such  as  one  described  in 
an  MTV  press  release  as  "her  haunting 
masterwork,  'Love  is  a  Hardened  Mus- 
tard Stain  on  My  Shirt.'" 

"I'm  obnoxious,"  Kennedy  concedes. 
"A  lot  of  the  mail  I  get  is  like  the  letter 
that  came  accusing  me  of  being  a  fat  lib- 
eral feminist.  I'm  like  'Whoa!'  That  really 
wouldn't  make  too  much  sense.  I  get  25 
letters  a  day  maybe.  I  get  a  lot  of  mail 
from  prisons." 

Kennedy  says  she  grew  up  rousing  rab- 
ble with  her  two  older  brothers  in  subur- 


ban Portland,  and  was  preternatural ly 
precocious— she  was  talking  in  complete 
sentences  by  her  second  birthday  and  had 
already  passed  through  a  druggie  phase 
by  age  14.  As  a  high-school  senior  she 
liked  to  trek  downtown  to  pursue  what 
her  best  friend,  Kiki  Froelich,  a  star 
cheerleader,  calls  "pimping."  Pimping? 
"You  know,  we  pretended  to  be  prosti- 
tutes," Kiki  says.  Oh. 

Kennedy  insists  her  pal  is  only  joking. 
"We  hung  out  downtown  and  we  tried  to 
date  bikers  and  musicians,"  she  says.  "Kiki 
and  I  always  had  something  going.  We 
were  always  getting  in  trouble  for  putting 
on  shows  for  the  freshman  boys.  We'd  sing 
songs  and  semi-strip,  and  put  out  a  cup 
and  they'd  throw  their  change  in  it.  We'd 
get  called  to  the  principal's  office:  'You 
can't  do  that  to  14-year-old  boys!  They're 
going  into  class  and  they're  being  rambunc- 
tious and  wound  up  and  they're  not  paying 
attention.  You're  disrupting  their  educa- 
tions.' We  were  like  'Swe-ee-et!  YesF" 

Now,  on  to  the  boring  part.  "In  what 
sense  do  you  consider  yourself  a  conser- 
vative?" 

"In  the  sixth  sense.  It's  in  my  blood.  I 
can't  help  it.  It's  like  Frankenstein." 

"Like  your  obsession  with  Dan 
Quayle?" 

"No.  That's  a  by-product  of  my  conser- 
vatism. And  of  a  severe  obsessive  disor- 
der. If  I  were-  oh  God,  it  hurts  to  even 


or  snai 


if 


think  it— if  I  were  a  li  .  .  .  li  .  .  .  li .  .  .lib 
eral,  maybe  I  would  have  an  obsession 
with  Al  Gore.  But  I  don't  think  so.  No,  I 
don't  see  that  as  possible." 

As  for  Bill  Clinton,  "I  don't  trust 
him,"  she  says.  And  the  First  Lady? 
"Hillary  has  got  to  make  up  her  mind 
about  her  hair.  She's  got  to  sit  down  with 
Giuseppe  Franco  for  an  hour  and  go 
through  a  couple  copies  of  Elk  and  pick 
something  right  for  her." 

So  she  liked  the  White  House  style  be- 
fore the  Clintons  messed  everything  up? 

"Are  you  kidding?  Reagan  was  a  ge- 
nius! He  was  a  superstar!  Bedtime  for 
Bonzo!" 

Even  so,  the  Grand  Old  Party  is 
worlds  apart  from  the  sort  of  bash 
Kennedy  is  accustomed  to.  Like  the  one 
she  threw  recently  in  honor  of  Rocket 
from  the  Crypt,  her  favorite  grunge  band 
(whose  rocket-shaped  logo  she  has  tat- 
tooed on  her  left  ankle,  allowing  her  into 
all  their  concerts  for  free).  On  that  festive 
occasion,  "Speedo,"  Rocket's  lead  singer, 
helped  throw  a  member  of  an  Australian 
band,  Lubricated  Goat,  down  a  flight  of  \\ 
stairs  after  the  miscreant  put  out  his  ciga- 
rette on  a  family  portrait.  And  Rocket's 
18-year-old  trumpet  player,  "JC  2000," 
passed  out  and  threw  up  on  Kennedy's 
roommate's  bed. 

The  former  vice  president  did  not  at- 
tend. D 
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(Continued  from  page  109)  been  involved 
in  social  action." 

There  is  no  question  that  Mrs.  Clinton 
has  been  targeted  for  fierce  and  often  vi- 
cious attacks  by  right-wing  activists  who 
portray  her  as  a  radical  harridan  bent  on 
destroying  the  American  way  of  life.  Just 
as  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  demonized  by 
Republicans  as  "Lenin  in  skirts,"  Mrs. 
Clinton  has  been  denounced  as  "the  cza- 
rina of  health  care"  and  a  closet  socialist. 
Moreover,  her  critics  have  skillfully  ex- 
ploited such  caricatures  as  a  potent  fund- 
raising  tool  for  conservative  causes. 
"There  is  a  tremendous  fear  of  her  out 
there."  according  to  Richard  Norman,  a 
Republican  direct-mail  fund-raiser  whose 
clients  include  Oliver  North.  Conserva- 
tives believe  that  "Hillary  is  dangerous," 
Norman  says,  "committed  to  an  agenda, 
and  she  is  ruthless." 

But  Mrs.  Clinton  knows  who  her  real 


constituency  is.  Among  more  moderate 
segments  of  the  political  spectrum,  Mrs. 
Clinton  often  elicits  passionate  enthusi- 
asm. "I  think  she's  an  outstanding  role 
model,"  said  Kristi  Meyers-Gal lup,  a  30- 
year-old  St.  Louis  woman  whose  com- 
ments were  typical  of  those  I  heard  from 
female  admirers  ranging  from  senior  citi- 
zens to  college  students.  "She's  today's 
woman.  She's  so  savvy,  and  she's  her 
own  person.  I  think  she's  as  sharp  and 
manipulative  as  anybody  else,  but  I  don't 
think  that's  bad.  I  feel  the  Clintons  are 
more  real  than  any  presidential  candi- 
dates I've  seen." 

It  may  be  their  very  realness  that 
causes  them  so  much  trouble.  By  early 
spring,  hostility  toward  the  Clintons  had 
reached  savage  proportions  among  the 
Washington  press  corps,  many  of  whose 
members  are  of  the  same  baby-boom  gen- 
eration as  the  president  and  his  wife. 
Some  commentators  have  suggested  re- 
cently that  the  depth  of  the  media's  ani- 
mus toward  the  president  is  related  to  the 
fact  that  "his  character  holds  up  a  mirror 
to  their  own,"  as  Frank  Rich  put  it  in 
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The  New  York  Times.  The  subtext  of  a 
good  deal  of  Clinton  analysis  seems  to  be 
"This  guy  isn't  any  better  than  I  am— how 
come  he's  president!" 

Responses  to  Mrs.  Clinton  are  even 
more  complicated.  "Hillary  Clinton  is  a 
national  Rorschach  test  of  how  people  feel 
about  the  changing  roles  of  women  and 
men,"  says  Ann  Lewis,  a  former  political 
director  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee who  is  now  a  Washington  consul- 
tant. "She  gets  tremendously  deep  person- 
al support,  especially  from  working  wom- 
en who  are  trying  to  juggle  responsibilities 
and  live  lives  for  which  there  is  no  blue- 
print. At  the  other  extreme,  there's  a  set  of 
men  whose  self-image  has  been  that  of  po- 
litical insiders,  who  are  almost  enraged  at 
the  way  politics  is  changing  and  women 
are  challenging  the  rules,  which  they  think 
they  wrote.  I've  been  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  depth  and  bitterness  of  the  resentment. 
This  flood  of  bile  has  come  out.  In  the 
guise  of  insider  political  commentary, 
what  you  get  is  a  kind  of  50s  sitcom:  the 
lovable,  bumbling  husband.  Dagwood 
Clinton,  who  takes  naps  and  rummages 
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vi  macks,  and  Ins  competent  wife,  Blond 
B  Rodham,  who's  making  .ill  the  impoi 
mi  decisions,  and  the  pooi  ichnook 
oetn't  even  notice  I  hat  is  the  oldest 
tereotype,  that  if  .1  woman  has  powei  it 
as  to  be  .11  the  expense  ol  .1  man  Hut  it's 

set  ol  people  who  live  between  New 
oik  and  Washington  that  are  having  a 
uiul  time  II1011  self-image  is  being  sophis- 
icated  and  knowing  everything  that 
og  on,  but  thej  have  been  surprised  b) 
Hilar)  Ginton  rheir  assumption  has  al- 
wrys  been  that  she  had  u>  be  .1  political  li- 
bility,  that  for  a  spouse  to  go  beyond  .1 
igid  stereotype  has  to  be  a  problem  I  he 
bet  is  that  it's  not  a  problem  for  the  \  oi- 
ls it's  the  future  of  American  politics." 

it  ma)  also  be  the  future  of  the  Amm- 
an homo.  However,  Mrs  Ginton  much 
o  her  own  detriment  has  managed  to  en- 
ure that  the  domestic  parts  o\'  her  life  are 
lot  nearly  as  \isible  as  the  public  parts 
uui  almost  never  see  at-home  pictures  of 
I4rs  Ginton  with  her  daughter  or  even 
icr  husband;  their  domestic  lite  is  largely 
>ff -limits  to  the  pry  ing  eyes  o\'  the  press. 
nit  the  consequence  is  that  main  people 
efuse  to  believe  Mrs.  Clinton  even  has  a 
lomestic  lite.  "She  is  a  very  private  per- 
011.  and  she  protects  herself  and  her  fam- 
ly  fiercely,"  says  Tipper  Gore,  the  vice 
president's  wife.  "Perhaps  the  flip  side  of 
Maintaining  that  privac)  is  that  you  don't 
.how  yourself  the  wa)  you  reall)  are.  and 
hat  allows  others  to  fill  the  void  with  a 
.tereotvpical  image.  Clearly,  she  feels  you 
thould  be  judged  on  the  public  record. 
ind  the  rest  of  your  life  is  yours." 

In  fact,  when  you  talk  to  an)  o(  Mrs. 
Clinton's  longtime  intimates,  the  Hillary 
hat  emerges  is  so  different  from  her  pub- 
ic persona  that  the  exercise  assumes  the 
(ureal  quality  of  a  Rashomon  experience. 
Those  who  know  her  best  describe  an  111- 
enselv  loyal  friend  who  is  always  there  in 
lines  of  trouble  and  who  remains  thought- 
ill  and  caring  no  matter  what  the  outside 
vessures  o\\  her.  I'hey  describe  a  mother 
.vho  has  always  made  her  child  her  priori- 
y.  a  devoted  daughter  who  is  constant ly 
>n  the  telephone  with  her  own  mother. 
Vlrs.  Clinton's  friends  also  make  a  point 

>i  refuting  the  widespread  assumption  that 
he  Clintons'  marriage  is  some  kind  of 
ynical  political  arrangement  rather  than  a 

real''  marriage,  whatever  that  is 
"They're  tun  together,  and  the)  aie  sex) 

Ogether,"  attesis  the  actress  Mai\  Siecn 
Durgen,  an  Arkansas  native  I've  sat  next 
to  them  on  airplanes  when  (he  whole  lime 
WC  weie  talking  he  was  rubbing  hci    leet 

it's  ver)  much  a  marriage  ol  two  whole 
people  Is  it  perfect?  Vbsohiteh  not  I  have 

no  idea  whelhei  he  was  evei  iinlailhlul  to 


1  Ml  H  .    1       never  I    ird  anything  about 
it  from  eilhei  "i  them  and  I  am  .1    - 
friend   Mm  whaler  ■  d  it 

out  together,  .^u\  they  continue  '•>  work 
on  11  lhe\ 're  having  a  bill  together,  but 
the  culture  penalizes  them  tor  the 
that  the)  haven't  bed  and  pretended  to  be 
Ozzie  and  Harriet  I  think  they've  tried  to 
be  inordinatel)  honest,  without  airing 
evei  v  facet  ol  then  lives " 

I  he  Clintons'  Friends  see  I  till. us  as 
someone  with  whom  they've  shared  lamily 
barbecues  and  bike  rides.  I  aster-egg  hunts 
and  children's  baseball  games.  Halloween 
parlies  and  bowling  parties  The  all- Amer- 
ican mom-in -sweatpants  such  friends  de- 
scribe scarcely  resembles  the  vuppie-lrom- 
hell-m-a-power-suit  who  figures  so  promi- 
nently m  right-wing  nightmares. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  are  the  not 
unsympathetic  onlookers  who  perceive 
Mis  Ginton  largely  in  terms  ol  her  pro 
fessional  identity  as  a  smart,  tough  lawyer 
and  o\'  her  take-no-prisoners  political 
image  Both  o\  those  impressions  are  am- 
ply documented  While  Republicans  may 
quarrel  with  her  conclusions  on  health 
care.  Mrs  Ginton  gets  high  marks  for 
her  performance  from  both  sides  o\'  the 
aisle  on  Capitol  Hill.  "'She  has  a  remark- 
able grasp  of  the  complexities  o\  very  dif- 
ficult issues."  says  Sheila  Burke.  Senator 
Bob  Dole's  chief  o\  staff  and  resident 
health-care  expert  "I  think  she's  terrific, 
and  extraordinarily  effective.'' 

Nor  do  those  who  have  seen  Mrs. 
Clinton  in  action  question  the  role  ac- 
corded her  by  her  husband.  "I've  seen 
them  both  make  presentations,  with 
do/ens  of  senators  at  the  table,  and  she's 
better  than  he  is."  says  one  insider.  "And 
these  guys  know  it.  They've  sal  in  rooms 
with  her.  and  they've  sat  in  rooms  with 
him.  He's  good  he's  very  good.  She's 
just  fucking  perfect." 

But  perfection  elicits  mixed  read  ions 

Her  powers  o\'  communication  are  so 

awesome     that     men     are     intimidated 

around  her."  says  Senator  David  Pryor, 

an  Arkansas  Democrat  "Powerful  lead- 
ers are  awed  " 

Even  those  who  love  Mis  Clinton  ac- 
knowledge that  the)  find  her  formidable 
"She's  lough."  attests  Vincy  Snyderman.  a 
San  I  rancisCO  surgeon  who  became  close 
friends  with  Mis  Gin  ton  while  both  were 
living  in  I  ittle  Rock  I  would  not  like  to 
be  on  the  other  side  from  her  She  handled 

mv  divorce  .\\\<\  she  just  -on  ol  laid 
down  the  law   With  my  divorce,  a  friend 

ol  mine  asked  Hillary,  Who's  the  best  at- 
tome)  in  town  lo  handle  this1'  and  she 
said.  I  am  '  Fbl  me.  il  was  like  a  combi- 
nation oi  going  to  a  friend,  going  to  youi 
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would  never  eross  her 

1  hose  who  do  often  tome  to  regret  it 

She  has  a  reputation  lor  vmdictivene 
says  one  observer  who  privately  refei 
the  I  irst  Lad)  as  1  viia  Rodham  (  Imion 
"It  you  disagreed  with  her.  your  life  was 
hell    She  would  cut  oil  your  access,  you 
became  a  nobody  " 

Such  ruthlessness  was  vividly  revealed 
during  the  catastrophically  mismanaged 
nomination  of  lam  Gunner  as  assistant 
attorney  general  in  charge  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  ol  the  Justice  IX-partment. 
(iumier  had  been  a  longtime  friend  of  the 
Clintons,  who  even  attended  her  wedding 
in  1986.  But  after  her  nomination  drew 
bitter  lire  from  conservatives  who  attacked 
her  as  the  "Quota  Queen."  (iuinier  was  as- 
tonished to  find  Mrs.  Clinton  beating  a 
hasty  retreat.  At  one  event.  Guinier  ap- 
proached her  in  a  receiving  line  to  compli- 
ment her  on  a  recent  speech.  "Hillary  sort 
of  flinched  and  withdrew,  as  if  she  didn't 
want  to  be  seen  with  her  in  public."  re- 
ports one  observer.  Then  Guinier  went  to 
the  White  House  for  a  last-ditch  attempt 
to  salvage  her  nomination,  and  ran  into 
Mrs.  Clintpn  in  the  West  Wing, 

"She  breezed  by  me  with  a  casual  'Hi. 
kiddo."  Guinier  later  wrote  in  her  book. 
The  Tyranny  ol  the  Majority  "When  some- 
body tried  to  tell  her  that  we  were  in  the 
White  House  to  strategi/e  on  my  nomina- 
tion, she  turned  slightly  and  said.  'Oh.' 
She  turned,  full  circle  this  time.  and.  to 
no  one  in  particular,  announced.  'I'm  30 
minutes  late  to  a  lunch.'" 

That  was  the  last  lam  Guinier  saw  ol 
Hillary  Clinton:  neither  the  president  nor 
his  wife  has  contacted  their  former  friend 
since  Clinton  succumbed  to  the  flak  and 
withdrew    her   nomination    Guinier   has 
maintained  a  discreel  silence  about  her 
feelings,  but  friends  say   she  was  deeply 
pained  at  the  way  Mrs   Ginton  gave  her 
the  brush-off.   "She  was  sending  a  very 
clear   message    not  just    that   she   didn't 
want    to    be    seen    in    public    with    I 
Guinier,  but  thai  1  am  Guinier  was  at 
touchable,"    reports    someone    W 
nessed  the  White  House  encoun 

I  hat     capacity     for     cold 
comes  as  no  surprise  to 
who  have  worked  foi 
ing    the    president  1 
sav.  even  the  hi •■ 
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used  to  talk  privately  about  "what  a  shrew 
Hillary  is,  how  difficult  she  is  to  get  along 
with,  how  people  hated  her,"  as  someone 
privy  to  such  discussions  put  it. 

Mrs.  Clinton's  friends  implicitly  ac- 
knowledge such  seeming  contradictions. 
"Hillary  is  so  multifaceted,  it's  hard  to 
get  one  picture,"  Snyderman  explains. 
"She's  a  complicated  person,  and  she's 
putting  her  complexities  out  in  public. 
It's  like  sensory  overload.  People  want 
her  in  a  package,  and  you  can't  package 
Hillary  Clinton." 

The  same  might  be  said  of  many  other 
women  who  are  shouldering  new  respon- 
sibilities. But  that  process  continues  to 
produce  enormous  social  upheaval  and 
discomfort,  and  one  joke  making  the 
rounds  this  spring  served  as  a  pointed  re- 
minder of  how  threatened  some  people 
are  by  forceful  women  of  any  description: 

Question:  Who's  the  most  feared  and 
hated  woman  in  America? 

Answer:  Tonya  Rodham  Bobbitt. 

Some  analysts  suspect  that  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton seemed  particularly  scary  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Anita  Hill  affair  and  the  so- 
called  "year  of  the  woman"  in  politics. 
"She  represented  all  the  hopes  and  wish- 
es of  many  women  who  woke  up  and  got 
angry  in  that  campaign  year,"  says  Susan 
Faludi,  the  author  of  Backlash:  Tlie  Unde- 
clared War  Against  American  Women. 
"Hillary  Clinton  is  frightening  to  men 
who  fear  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
women's  anger  over  inequality.  You  look 
at  all  the  cartoons  where  Clinton  is  in  di- 
apers or  in  a  dress  or  in  a  baby  carriage, 
and  she's  wearing  the  pants,  and  you  see 
the  anxiety.  Because  masculinity  is  so  de- 
pendent on  women  being  dependent  on 
men,  for  women  to  challenge  that  role  is 
to  emasculate  the  man  in  their  life.  Pro- 
moting stories  about  Clinton's  philander- 
ing is  another  way  of  attacking  Hillary, 
because  if  she  had  been  a  more  feminine 
and  devoted  wife  he  wouldn't  be  running 
around,  so  that's  the  price  you  pay,  girls — 
if  you  have  any  professional  or  public  as- 
pirations, your  man  is  going  to  stray,  and 
you'll  have  only  yourself  to  blame." 

Faludi  acknowledges  that  some  women 
find  Mrs.  Clinton  threatening  as  well.  "1 
think  it's  because  they  saw  her  calling 
their  bluff,"  she  says.  "If  you  re-create 
her  as  a  demon,  you  can  say,  'It's  a  good 
thing  I  didn't  go  out  there  and  get  that 
law  degree,  because  look  what  it  does  to 
women    it  turns  them  into  monsters!'  She 


makes  some  women  uncomfortable  be- 
cause she  makes  them  question  them- 
selves and  look  at  things  they  may  not 
want  to  look  at." 

Nevertheless,  while  Mrs.  Clinton  is  a 
groundbreaker,  she  is  far  from  unique, 
even  in  her  longtime  role  as  the  major 
family  breadwinner.  A  growing  number 
of  women  earn  more  money  than  their 
husbands  do,  and  many  empathize  with 
the  economic  pressures  on  her  as  she  sup- 
ported her  husband's  political  career. 
Mrs.  Clinton  is  quite  aggrieved  by  public 
criticism  of  moneymaking  ventures  such 
as  the  killing  she  made  in  commodities-fu- 
tures trading.  She  has  always  understood 
that  she  was  the  one  who  had  to  make  the 
money,  but  she  also  understood  that  she 
had  to  fulfill  that  responsibility  while  con- 
stantly looking  over  her  shoulder. 


"They  can  ask 
me  from  now  to 

doomsday- 
theyre  going  to 

get  the 


11 


same  answer. 


"It  was  something  we  knew  was  in- 
evitable if  he  were  going  to  be  in  public 
life  in  Arkansas,  because  salaries  were  the 
lowest  in  the  country,"  she  says.  "It  does 
weigh  heavily.  I  think  from  time  to  time  it 
was  a  pretty  substantial  burden  on  me 
personally.  But  in  the  balance  of  our  mar- 
riage, it  was  something  I  was  glad  to  do. 
.  .  .  And  because  I  tried  very  hard  not  to 
be  compensated  at  all  through  my  law 
firm  for  any  representation  my  firm  did 
that  could  in  any  way  be  related  to  the 
state,  I  voluntarily  suppressed  my  income 
for  years  and  years." 

This  is  a  classically  Clintonesque  de- 
fense: true  in  most  respects,  but  deliber- 
ately misleading  in  certain  particulars. 
While  Mrs.  Clinton  did  forgo  her  share 
of  the  revenues  her  law  firm  earned  by 
representing  state  agencies,  she  collected 
her  portion  of  the  profits  when  the  Rose 
Law  Firm  handled  state  bond  issuances. 


After  that  became  a  political  issue  for  her 
husband,  she  returned  the  money  and  lat- 
er, during  the  presidential  campaign, 
claimed  that  she  had  "never,  ever"  profit- 
ed from  state  business.  When  her  staff 
discovered  a  six-year-old  memo  covering 
her  decision  to  relinquish  the  bond  prof- 
its, they  were  aghast,  but  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  memo's  existence  secret  until 
after  the  election. 

Such  machinations  notwithstanding, 
Mrs.  Clinton  clearly  did  make  consider- 
able financial  sacrifices,  both  to  accom- 
modate her  husband's  political  career  and 
in  pursuit  of  her  own  agenda  as  self-ap- 
pointed do-gooder.  She  feels  those  sacri- 
fices keenly,  and  they  exacerbate  her  ire 
at  the  tenor  of  some  of  the  questions  di- 
rected at  her.  When  the  Clintons  first 
bought  a  house  in  Arkansas,  they  were 
asked  where  they  had  gotten  the  money, 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  said  it  was  from  savings 
and  a  gift  from  her  parents.  Last  March, 
after  The  New  York  Times  revealed  that 
she  had  made  nearly  $100,000  in  her 
brief  commodities-trading  career  in  the 
late  1970s  and  used  some  of  that  money 
as  a  down  payment  on  the  house,  some 
observers  accused  her  of  having  been  less 
than  forthright  in  describing  those  profits 
as  savings.  Such  interpretations  set  Mrs. 
Clinton  off  like  a  rocket. 

"Where  do  they  think  my  savings  came 
from?"  she  exclaims  in  exasperation. 
"They  came  from  money  I  made!  I  find 
this  absolutely  amazing,  that  these  people 
are  moving  to  the  level  of  exegesis!  When 
I  made  money,  I  put  it  in  my  savings  ac- 
count. ...  By  the  time  I  bought  that 
house,  I  had  closed  my  commodities-trad- 
ing accounts,  and  that  money  was  in  my 
savings  account.  I  personally  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  level  of  paranoiac,  conspira- 
cy-driven investigation  is  appropriate— of 
anybody  in  public  life,  not  just  me.  This  is 
a  matter  that  goes  way  beyond  me.  It  is 
just  absurd.  If  you  take  historical  prece- 
dent, no  president  has  ever  had  any  of  his 
activities  before  he  became  president  in- 
vestigated like  this.  And  a  lot  of  people 
came  into  office  having  made  a  lot  of 
money,  and  with  people  knowing  they 
made  money  through  friends.  We  came  in 
having  lost  money.  We  came  in  with  very 
little  in  the  way  of  resources.  We  are  sub- 
jected to  a  whole  new  set  of  standards.  We 
don't  have  a  vacation  house  in  Maine,  we 
don't  have  a  ranch  in  California,  we  don't 
have  a  cottage  on  the  shore  of  Maryland— 
we  don't  have  any  of  those  things. 

"So  how  many  times  do  we  have  to  say, 
over  and  over  again.  Look— we  spent  our 
lives  primarily  in  public  service.  Even  my 
law  practice  was  subordinated  to  our  pub- 
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lie  service.  I  took  leaves  of  absence  to 
work  in  my  husband's  campaign,  to  head 
our  education -reform  efforts.  I  did  huge 
pro  bono  projects.  I'm  not  asking  for  any 
credit  for  that.  I'm  just  asking  for,  if 
you're  going  to  go  after  whether,  when  I 
said  savings,  I  was  thinking  ahead  to 
what  some  25-year-old  reporter  behind  a 
computer  could  spit  out  in  his  lexicon  of 
questions-no,  I  wasn't!  I  was  doing  the 
best  I  could  to  live  my  life— and  I  think 
we've  done  a  pretty  darn  good  job  of  it. 
So  I  don't  think  half  of  what's  going  on 
is  appropriate  or  necessary  or  relevant.  I 
have  reluctantly  concluded  that,  given 
the  mind-set  and  given  the  business  pres- 
sures at  work  on  the  media,  this  is  a  new 
world  we  are  living  in,  with  new  stan- 
dards that  nobody  understands.  I  have 
no  reason  to  fear  people  knowing  the 
truth.  I  get  infuriated  when  people  print 
lies  and  uncorroborated  accusations 
against  either  me  or  my  husband.  We  de- 
serve better  than  that." 

It  has  become  popular  to  cast  the  Clin- 
tons' problems  in  terms  of  the  small-town 
environment  that  spawned  their  political 
careers;  in  the  last  few  months,  a  com- 
mon refrain  inside  the  Beltway  has  been 
the  charge  that  the  incestuous  interweav- 
ing of  business  and  politics  that  has 
emerged  as  standard  operating  procedure 
in  Little  Rock  just  doesn't  make  it  in  the 
big  leagues.  "They  tried  to  bring  Dog- 
patch  to  Washington,  and  it  doesn't  play." 
says  one  insider  derisively. 

Mrs.  Clinton  finds  such  characteriza- 
tions facile  and  dishonest.  "I  don't  believe 
Little  Rock  is  some  unique  situation,"  she 
declares.  "I  think  if  you  go  anywhere  in 
this  country  .  .  .  people  do  business  with 
people  they  know.  I  don't  understand  why 
this  has  come  as  a  revelation.  I'm  not 
about  to  get  into  the  same  sort  of  name- 
calling  and  finger-pointing  that  people 
have  enjoyed  at  our  expense.  But  I  could 
go  chapter  and  verse  talking  about 
lawyers  I  know  in  New  York  City  or 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  their  intricate  in- 
terconnections with  people  in  business 
and  the  press  and  politics.  I  can  guarantee 
you  that  those  kinds  of  relationships  carry 
with  them  a  certain  informality  that  arises 
when  you  know  people.  You  don't  do 
business  with  strangers;  you  do  business 
with  people  you  know.  Wc  did  absolutely 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  or  wrong  in 
those  years  in  Arkansas." 

Many   observers   would   quarrel   with 


that  perception,  but  some  of  the  Clintons' 
problems  undoubtedly  derive  from  the  ex- 
pectations they  themselves  raised  when 
they  came  into  office  vowing  to  hold  their 
administration  to  higher  ethical  standards 
than  their  predecessors.  As  the  discrepan- 
cies in  their  accounts  of  Whitewater  and 
other  financial  dealings  piled  up  and  the 
White  House  resorted  to  ignominious  lo- 
cutions like  the  Nixonesque  assertion  that 
a  previous  explanation  of  Hillary's  com- 
modities trading  was  "no  longer  opera- 
tive," the  Clintons'  unyielding  insistence 
on  their  own  absolute  purity  seemed  ever 
more  egregious.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton's view  of  herself  as  a  moral  and  social 
crusader  is  no  mere  political  affectation;  it 
has  deep  roots  in  the  Methodist  tradition 
in  which  she  was  raised.  "Historically, 
Methodists  combined  personal  piety  and 
social  piety,  meaning  assuming  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  for  reforming  the 
world,  rather  than  simply  emphasizing 
personal  redemption,"  explains  Don 
Jones,  Hillary's  youth  minister  back  in 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  30  years  ago. 

But  Jones,  now  a  professor  of  social 
ethics  at  Drew  University  in  New  Jersey, 
also  cautions  against  oversimplification.  "I 
don't  think  of  Hillary  as  being  a  purist," 
he  says.  "This  paragon  of  moral  recti- 
tude—that's not  the  whole  Hillary.  Hillary 
is  a  paradox.  She's  also  a  lawyer  who 
sometimes  looks  at  the  world  as  a  lawyer. 
There's  a  tension  between  Hillary  the  hu- 
man being  of  moral  rectitude  and  the 
Hillary  who  knows  the  rough-and-tumble 
of  political  life.  I  admire  her  integrity,  but 
she  is  also  quite  pragmatic  and  interested 
in  getting  things  done.  She  knows  that  pol- 
itics is  the  art  of  the  possible,  and  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  can  say  we  have  clean 
hands  while  doing  our  work.  We  live  in  a 
world  of  ambiguity,  and  we  all  draw  lines." 

Mrs.  Clinton's  usual  stance  doesn't 
acknowledge  a  lot  of  ambiguity;  as  far  as 
she's  concerned,  her  hands  are  clean  and 
anybody  who  thinks  otherwise  is  being 
willfully  malicious.  "I've  bent  over  back- 
wards to  be  as  free  of  any  hint  of  wrong- 
doing in  my  law  practice  as  I  could  be," 
she  says  with  asperity.  "I  practiced  law 
and  taught  law  in  Arkansas  for  18  years, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  there's  very  little 
they  can  come  up  with.  But  in  hindsight, 
you  can  make  anything  look  different 
than  it  looked  at  the  time.  I  don't  think  I 
have  any  reason  to  apologize  for  any- 
thing I  did.  In  retrospect,  do  I  wish  I 
had  never  invested  in  Whitewater?  Do  I 
wish  that  I  had  never  had  even  a  minor 
and  insignificant  role  in  representing 
Madison  Savings  and  Loan?  Sure,  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  have  to  answer  ques- 


tions  about  me  then.  But  I  think  if  you 
take  the  law  practice  of  anyone  who 
practiced  law  for  more  than  10  years,  a 
person  of  ill  will,  a  person  of  a  conspira- 
torial mind-set,  could  come  up  with  a 
list  of  suspicious  questions.  .  .  . 

"It  is  sad  that  some  people  are  given 
free  rein  to  conduct  witch-hunts  for  their 
own  purposes,  but  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  I  did  and  what  I  tried  to  do.  If  I  had 
known  that  in  the  climate  of  1994  people 
would  be  making  judgments  that  I  think 
are  wholly  unfounded,  I  would  have  said, 
Gee,  you'd  better  not  do  that,  Hillary.  But 
then,  as  a  friend  of  mine  from  New  York 
said,  'Well,  now  I've  got  it— you're  not 
supposed  to  make  money,  you're  not  sup- 
posed to  lose  money!'  I  mean,  I  don't 
know  how  you  live  in  the  world  these  peo- 
ple want  to  impose  upon  you." 

If  such  dilemmas  reveal  conflicted  ex- 
pectations about  women  and  money,  the 
sexual  innuendo  that  has  swirled  around 
Mrs.  Clinton  reveals  even  more  striking 
conflicts  about  women  and  sex.  Ever 
since  she  arrived  at  the  White  House,  the 
rumors  have  been  as  widespread  as  they 
are  contradictory:  some  of  her  detractors 
can't  even  decide  whether  she's  a  promis- 
cuous lesbian  or  a  promiscuous  heterosex- 
ual. Mrs.  Clinton's  close  friends  find 
some  of  the  stories  hilarious.  "There  was 
one  rumor  that  she  was  having  an  affair 
with  Mary  Steenburgen  and  the  Secret 
Service  had  to  step  over  their  bodies  on 
the  floor,"  says  Nancy  Snyderman,  who 
is  close  to  both  women.  "We  had  a  good 
laugh  over  that  one." 

But  even  with  her  intimates,  Mrs. 
Clinton  maintains  a  zone  of  privacy 
whose  boundaries  they  sense  and  ob- 
serve. "In  some  ways,  she's  a  better  lis- 
tener than  talker,"  muses  Snyderman. 
"She  keeps  things  very  close  to  the  vest. 
She's  a  great  sounding  board,  and  she's 
great  at  getting  you  to  talk,  but  I've  nev- 
er heard  her  volunteer  a  lot  of  stuff.  I've 
never  talked  to  Hillary  about  her  hus- 
band. I've  never  been  invited  to." 

It  is  curious  but  true  that  certain 
friends  who  have  laughed  with  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton over  the  rumors  that  she  is  a  lesbian 
have  never  broached  the  subject  of  the 
other  leading  sexual  scenario  about  her, 
which  is  that  she  and  Vincent  Foster  were 
lovers.  When  I  finally  ask  Mrs.  Clinton 
about  it,  the  mini-drama  that  ensues  is 
like  a  paradigm  of  her  defiant  public 
stance,  her  refusal  to  engage  in  matters 
she  sees  as  irrelevant  and  politically  moti- 
vated, and  the  problems  that  kind  of  re- 
sistance has  caused  her. 

For  a  moment,  she  seems  stunned  byL 
the  question,  and  she  hesitates.  When^ 
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she  speaks,  hei  voice  ii  small  and  deso- 

n    late    'Thai's  cue  ol  the  sad  lies.''  she  he- 
ir   gins,  and  trails  off,  .is  il  losi  m  thought 
"I  find  it  so  regrettable  that  anybody 

»!  would  try  to  hint"  she  pauses  "Ins 
'.  memory  01  his  family  foi  political  pur- 
'  poses  against  me  lli.n  is  so  wrong  "  She 
4  pauses  again,  hei  eves  reddening  as  if 
lul    she's  holding  baek  (eais 

"And  it  is  a  lie?"  I  ask. 

"It  is."  she  says,  but  so  faintly  her 
■    words  are  almost  mandible    "And  it's  so 


unlair  .  .  . 

I    ask    win    she 


thinks 


ill   this   keeps 
coming  up. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  want  to 
comment  on  this  stuff.  I  mean,  you  know, 
and  I'd  like  that  to  be  off  the  record.  .  .  . 
I  don't  want  to  sa>  anything  about  it.  I 
don't  want  to  answer  it.  I  don't  want  to 
dignify  it.  That's  the  other  position  they 
put  us  in." 

Her  press  secretary,  who  has  momen- 
tarily left  the  room,  returns  and  is  clear- 
y  horrified  by  what  she  is  hearing.  "You 
leed  to  do  that  off  the  record."  she  says 
tastily.  Mrs.  Clinton  says  it  is  off  the 
ttCOrd,  and  a  discussion  ensues  about 
lei  response  to  m>  question  about  Vin- 
;ent  Foster  I  explain  later  to  the  press 
secretary  that  I  have  a  problem  with 
jutting  quotes  oil  the  record  retroactive- 
y  just  because  someone  subsequently  re- 
:onsiders  something  she  has  said  partic- 
ilaily  when  the  speaker  is  experienced  in 
tv  mblic  life  and  knows  perfectly  well 
rom  the  outset  what  the  rules  of  the 
'.mie  are  1  also  point  out  to  Mrs.  Clin- 
sl  on  that  unless  such  rumors  are  refuted 
he>  lend  to  persist,  as  '.his  one  has  for 
nan>    months,    taking    on    some    truly 


SMI 


taroque  permutations. 

"I  understand  the  dilemma  I'm  in,  but 
can't  answer  every  one  o(  these  terrible 

rackpol  vicious  rotten  stones,  and  I 
lon't  think  I  should  have  to,"  Mrs.  Clin- 
on  sa\s  angrily.  "I  think  we  have  so  se- 
crclv  undermined  the  capacity  of  the 
ounlrv  to  make  decisions,  because  we 
Bar  everybody   down....  I  sure  think 

.e're  headed  toward  disaster.  I  just  think 

iat  everybody  who  is  doing  this  stuff  has 
>  understand  that  if  you  make  money  oil 
for  gain  political  advantage  out  of  de- 
berate  malicious  falsehoods  you  are 
uilding  on  veiv  shaky  foundations,  and  I 
nnk  our  country  deserves  belter  than 
Kit.  .11  the  press  becomes  the  hand- 
taiden  Of  the  political  right,  which  it  is 
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Ih-i  oming  from  ih''  •"  '  ailed  liberal 
press  all  the  v.  iiia*  k  dog .  mi  the 

righl  w  in  iplc 

to  have  any  mi  a  m  what  they  read  <>i 

see,  and  il  they  cm  I  tTUSt  what  ihev   I 
01   see,  how  ean  they   in. ike  the  decisions 

that  are  essential  to  keeping  out  democra 
■  ting '  l  here's  a  lot  at  itake  here,  fai 

beyond  what  happens  to  Mill  and  me  It 
we've  proved  nothing  else,  we've  proved 
we  are  resilient  We  know  how  to  fight. 
we  can  lake  these  people  00  I'm  not 
worried  about  that  I  just  don't  want  to 
have  to  compete  in  that  arena  I  his  stull 
means  nothing  in  the  life  of  the  country. 
What  we  ought  to  be  hearing  about  is 
what  kind  of  health-care  system  we're  go- 
ing to  have.  We  are  challenging  estab- 
lished interests." 

The  subject  of  established  interests 
comes  up  frequently  in  conversations 
with  Mrs  Clinton's  defenders,  who 
charge  that  not  Dearly  enough  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  role  of  the  powerful 
interest  groups  she  has  threatened.  "You 
look  at  the  different  things  she's  taken 
on  the  hospitals,  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry, the  insurance  companies,  the  pen- 
sion funds,  the  physicians,  the  health-care 
people.  To  take  on  any  one  of  those, 
you'd  have  a  backlash,  and  to  take  on  all 
of  them,  you  have  a  tremendous  force 
that's  rolling  back  up  and  threatening  to 
engulf  her."  says  Ann  Henry,  an  old 
friend  and  an  attorney  who  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  business  school. 
"She's  been  willing  to  take  the  lead  on 
health-care  reform,  and  when  you  see 
what's  happening  to  her  you  understand 
why  no  one  else  has  been  willing  to." 

Critics  have  made  much  of  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton's hostility  toward  releasing  informa- 
tion and  subjecting  her  affairs  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  special  prosecutor,  and 
many  commentators  decided  that  her  re- 
sistance to  disclosure  indicates  that  she 
has  something  significant  to  hide.  Her  in- 
timates see  it  differently,  suggesting  that 
this  reveals  more  about  Mrs.  Clinton's 
stubbornness  and  Stiff-necked  sense  of 
her  own  righteousness  than  it  does  about 
any  potential  wrongdoing. 

Mack  in  1988,  Nancy  Snyderman  spin 
up  with  her  first  husband  and  moved  to 
the  West  Coast.  She  was  pregnant  at  the 
time,  and  whispers  soon  began  circulating 
through  I  itlle  Rock  that  Mill  Clinton  was 
the  baby's  lather  During  Clinton's  presi- 
dential campaign,  written  accounts  of 
that  rumor  were  anonymously  sent  to  vai- 

ious  news  media,  including  the  National 
Enquirer,  winch  jumped  on  the  story    "I 

called   Hillary   and  said,  'litis  is  coming 

down  the  pike  and  I've  got  to  ^\o  some- 


thing 
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Good  Horning  Imerica 

She  ended  up  heeding  that  advice 
rather  than  Mrs  (  I  in  ton's;  she  submit- 
ted to  an  interview  with  the  National  En- 
quirer,  complete  with  her  baby's  birth 
certificate  and  DNA  tests  proving  that 
Clinton  was  not  the  child's  lather,  and 
the  tabloid  printed  her  refutation  of  the 
story.  "I  never  had  an  affair  with  Bill 
Clinton,  nor  did  he  ever  ask."  Snyder- 
man says 

However,  she  views  the  whole  saga  as 
providing  an  illuminating  parallel  to 
Mrs.  Clinton's  later  approach  toward 
Whitewater  and  related  issues.  "To 
Hillary,  it  was  like  'We  know  this  is 
ridiculous,  so  we're  going  to  take 
the  high  road,'"  Snyderman  explains. 
"When  Hillary  knows  something  is 
ridiculous  and  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
take  up  a  lot  of  space,  she  sort  of 
stonewalls  and  says,  "This  is  not  impor- 
tant; let's  move  on  to  things  we  know 
are  of  significance."  The  problem  is  that 
those  things  can  come  back  around  to 
bite  you  in  the  rear  end.  To  her.  these 
are  private  matters:  this  is  not  for  public 
consumption.  I  think  she  feels  like  'We 
don't  owe  anybody  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion when  we  know  the  truth."  These  are 
people  who  have  fought  for  years  to 
keep  their  private  life  private  and  their 
public  life  separate.  Hillary  sees  the  junk 
as  temporary  pain.  She  knows  she  only 
has  so  much  time,  and  she  knows  she 
has  to  keep  forging  ahead." 

Whatever  facts  eventually  emerge  on 
the  Whitewater  affair,  its  handling  has  re- 
vealed a  key  aspect  of  Hillary  Clinton 
and  some  of  her  associates.  "They  have 
this  view  that  this  is  the  smart  people's 
administration,  and  they're  so  smart 
they're  not  practical."  says  one  Washing- 
ton politico  who  knows  the  Clinton  in- 
ner circle.  "They  think  that  anybody 
who  has  a  different  view  is  stupid,  so 
they  don't  take  them  seriously,  and  I 
think  that's  what's  gotten  them  in  so 
much  trouble.  It  sets  a  tone  ol  arro- 
gance, elitism,  and  disdain  lor  people  of 
opposing  views " 

Mis    Clinton  is  certainly  disdainful  of 
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her  critics;  no  matter  how  troubling  the 
questions  that  arose,  for  months  she  act- 
ed as  if  a  political  vendetta  were  the  only 
possible  motive  for  raising  them.  One 
consequence  was  a  growing  consensus  on 
the  Washington  dinner-party  circuit  that 
Mrs.  Clinton  wasn't  as  smart  as  everyone 
had  presumed;  despite  her  much-vaunted 
political  skills,  she  hadn't  been  clever 
enough  to  finesse  Whitewater. 

Then  came  the  press  conference.  An- 
nounced suddenly  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore Richard  Nixon  died  (an  event  the 
Clintons  had  known  was  imminent  for 
two  days),  its  timing  was  masterful.  The 
First  Lady  staged  her  performance  on  a 
Friday  afternoon,  thereby  consigning  the 
news  to  the  relative  oblivion  of  Saturday. 
On  a  weekend  fraught  with  turmoil  and 
bloodshed  abroad,  the  press  conference 
was  immediately  eclipsed,  virtually  dis- 
appearing in  an  avalanche  of  foreign 
news  and  Nixon  eulogies.  Mrs.  Clinton's 
demeanor  was  brilliantly  calculated  as 
well;  by  this  time  she  had  contrition 
down  pat.  Hillary  the  Warrior  had  meta- 
morphosed into  Hillary  the  Submissive, 
pretty  in  pink,  just  as  the  proud  Hillary 
Rodham  had  once  been  transformed 
into  Mrs.  Hillary  Clinton  when  the  price 
of  defiance  got  too  high.  This  is  a 
woman  who  will,  in  the  end,  do  whatev- 
er is  necessary  to  achieve  her  goal,  no 
matter  how  bitter  the  pill  she  must  swal- 
low. She  will  even  smile  for  her  enemies. 
"This  is  really  a  result  of  our  inexperi- 
ence in  Washington,"  she  said  apologeti- 
cally, as  modest  as  a  country  bumpkin 
still  getting  used  to  the  big  time.  "I  real- 
ly did  not  fully  understand  everything 
that  I  wish  now  I  had  known." 

While  that  spin  neatly  mirrored  the 
conventional  wisdom,  those  of  a  more 
Machiavellian  mind-set  toyed  with  other 
explanations  for  Mrs.  Clinton's  long  de- 
lay in  capitulating  to  the  inevitable.  "The 
Clintons  are  the  most  successful  scandal 
managers  in  the  history  of  American  pol- 
itics," noted  one  savvy  observer  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  "People  like  David  Gergen  have 
been  advocati  ■  this  press  conference 
since  January.  hy  would  the  Clintons 
have  let  these  hundred  days  go  by  before 
having  it?  Either  you  had  a  hundred  days 
of  rank  and  newfound  stupidity,  or  a  hun- 
dred days  of  fear  of  how  much  guilt 
could  be  uncovered.  It's  a  huge  hit  this 
administration  has  taken,  at  a  ime  when 
they  needed  their  greatest  strength.  It's 
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terribly  inconsistent  to  conclude  that 
Hillary  was  just  naive;  it  doesn't  go  with 
anything  else  you  know  about  her." 

Perhaps  not,  but  it  would  be  embar- 
rassing for  anyone  to  display  the  failings 
revealed  by  the  Clintons  of  late— errors 
on  tax  returns,  "forgotten"  profits,  sloppy 
business  practices,  stunning  lapses  in  pro- 
fessional judgment  and  ethical  sensitivity. 
For  a  woman  who  has  always  taken  such 
pains  to  appear  perfect,  who  only  a  year 
ago  was  sanctified  as  Saint  Hillary  by  no 
less  august  a  presence  than  Tlie  New  York 
Times,  such  humiliating  exposure  must 
have  been  excruciating.  Few  public  fig- 
ures have  had  as  much  experience  as 
Mrs.  Clinton  in  toughing  it  out,  but  ad- 
mitting she  is  fallible  may  well  have  been 
even  more  painful. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  tears  are  shed 
by  Hillary  Clinton,  they  will  not  be  seen 
in  public.  "She's  got  this  monumental  tol- 
erance for  adversity,  and  that  makes  peo- 
ple mad,  too,"  observes  Linda  Blood- 
worth-Thomason,  the  television  producer 
and  member  of  the  Clinton  inner  circle. 
"People  want  to  see  her  cry,  and  they 
won't  get  to.  That  doesn't  mean  she  won't 
cry,  but  she's  very  private,  and  she  won't 
cry  for  any  of  her  detractors." 

Mrs.  Clinton's  pride  is  matched  by 
her  immense  discipline,  a  strength  that 
allows  her  to  put  aside  her  troubles  as  if 
by  sheer  effort  of  will.  The  same  week 
Webster  Hubbell,  her  former  law  part- 
ner, resigned  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  deal  with  charges  of  financial 
malfeasance  back  in  Little  Rock,  White 
House  dinner  guests  were  surprised  by 
how  lighthearted  the  First  Lady  ap- 
peared. "She  was  in  a  good  mood  all 
night,"  said  Carl  Sferrazza  Anthony,  the 
author  of  a  two-volume  history  called 
First  Ladies:  The  Saga  of  the  Presidents ' 
Wives  and  Their  Power.  "With  the  presi- 
dent, there  was  more  gravity;  I'm  not 
sure  whether  that's  just  the  implicit  bur- 
den of  the  presidency,  but  there  was  a 
wistful  quality.  But  she  seemed  positively 
jovial." 

For  public  consumption,  Mrs.  Clinton 
takes  pains  to  put  her  situation  in  per- 
spective. "You  know,  you  have  a  choice, 
whatever  your  circumstances  are,"  she 
says.  "You  either  become  overwhelmed 
by  life  or  you  continue  to  try  to  challenge 
yourself  to  grow  and  enjoy  the  days  that 
you're  given— and  that  has  always  been 
the  way  I've  lived.  I'm  not  saying  it's 
easy.  I'm  not  saying  there  are  not  days 
when  you  wish  for  it  all  to  go  away  and 
you  can  have  some  peace  and  quiet  for 
maybe  a  week.  But  this  is  my  life,  and 
I'm  very  proud  of  my  life." 
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She  stares  me  right  in  the  eyes,  her||- 
head  held  high.  "I  like  my  life,"  she  says!  j 
defiantly.  "I  am  just  grateful  for  all  the 
opportunities  I've  had,  and  along  with 
the  good  comes  a  lot  of  hard  parts.  ...  I 
think  there  are  points  in  each  person's 
life  when  you  face  a  turning  point.  Do 
you  become  overwhelmed  by  whatever 
life  has  dealt  you?  Do  you  let  the  bad 
times  outweigh  all  the  good?  Do  you 
give  in  to  anger  or  bitterness  or  insecuri- 
ty, or  do  you  fight  against  that?  I  mean, 
we  all  have  that  choice  every  day.  Each 
one  of  us  has  those  challenges." 

Watching  Mrs.  Clinton  confront  hers, 
America  seems  to  be  puzzled  more  than 
anything  else,  unable  to  assimilate  so 
much  contradictory  information  and 
unsure  of  how  to  compute  the  bottom 
line— not  only  on  the  complexities  of 
Whitewater  but  of  the  First  Lady  her- 
self. "The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
whole  affair  is  that  Americans  may  end 
up  knowing  less  about  Hillary  Clinton 
than  they  thought  they  knew  before- 
hand," The  Economist  observed  recently. 
"The  conventional  wisdom  has  been 
that  while  Bill  was  the  chameleon  with 
slippery  views,  Hillary  was  the  one  with 
firm  principles.  But  she  is  an  enigma  to 
many  Americans.  ...  In  her  own  way, 
she  is  as  much  a  chameleon  as  her  hus- 
band. Certainly  she  is  clever,  focused 
and  a  role  model  to  millions,  but  for 
which  role?  She  has  as  many  of  them  as 
she  has  hairstyles:  First  Lady,  political 
strategist,  lawyer,  wife,  mother,,  cookie- 
baker,  health-care  reformer,  Vogue  pic- 
ture-poser, intimidator,  charmer." 

Which  role,  indeed?  Calling  someone  a 
chameleon  implies  that  there  is  something 
false  about  each  appearance  he  or  she 
takes  on,  as  if  such  different  identities 
must  be  motivated  by  an  impulse  toward 
subterfuge.  Few  people  seem  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  all  the  facets  of  the 
prism  might  produce  an  equally  true  pic- 
ture, and  that  the  real  person  they  are  try- 
ing so  hard  to  discern  cannot  be  under- 
stood except  as  the  sum  total  of  every- 
thing they  see,  and  much  they  are  not 
privy  to  as  well. 

"She's  still  new  to  all  of  us,"  says 
Buffy  Cafritz.  co-chair  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  Honors  Gala  and  a  noted  Repub- 
lican hostess  in  Washington.  "It's  like  an 
onion;  we're  still  peeling  off  the  skin 
here.  Nobody  can  rush  to  judge.  We're 
watching  it  all  unfold." 

"What  she's  really  showing  people  is 
that  all  of  us  have  multidimensional 
lives,"  says  Susie  May,  a  Little  Rock 
friend.  "She  is  living  one  right  in  front 
of  us."  □ 
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(Ci)Hlimu'J  from  page  121  IbecaUM  I  was 
'  there  with  niv  father,"  Koch  says  "Good 
;r  memories 

M.iin  of  those  who  know  him  besl  say 
that  Hill  Koch  is  .1  prisonei  of  Ins 

"'•  memories    oi  a  cold,  dictatorial  lather,  a 

il"  distant  mother  interested  more  in  high  so- 
ciety than  child  raising,  and  a  bully  of  an 

:rv  older  brother,  Charles,  who  was  forever 
instigating  tights  between  the  twins,  Bill 
and  David  Hill  remembers  being  "a 
nerdy,  awkward  kid."  ignored  by  his  par- 
ents, taunted  by  Charles,  and  shown  up 
in  class  and  with  girls  b>  David.  Others. 
iow ever,  dispute  Hill's  characterizations. 
'harles,  for  one.  believes  his  brother's  rec- 
)llections  have  been  hopelessly  distorted 
"  hiring  the  years  ol~  analysis  Hill  under- 
went beginning  in  his  earl)  30s. 

"1  understand  the  whole  Freudian  treat- 
nent,"  savs  Charles.  "[Discussing]  these 

' "  diildhood  incidents,  they  grow,  day  by 
lav,  until  they  take  on  a  life  ol'  their  own. 
I'hcy   overcome  you.  They    fester.  ...   1 
■DOW  he  feels  we  had  bad  relations  as 
■ildren.  I  don't  think  we  did.  We  had 
ights,  1  think.  Hut  we  were  boys.  Maybe 
pushed  him  down  or  sat  on  him,  [but] 
uhv  it's  been  blown  into  this  thing  where 
beat  him  over  the  head  w  nh  a  hammer 
very  night  for  two  hours." 

The  Koch  fortune  sprang  from  the 
ibois  o\  I  red  Koch,  the  son  o\'  a  news- 
>aperman  in  the  frontier  town  of  Qua- 
lah,  Texas.  Seltjing  in  Wichita,  Koch 
vent  into  the  oil  business  and  in  the 
92()s  developed  a  cheaper  method  o\'  re- 
mum  crude  oil.  The  discoverv  made  him 
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i[  ich,  but  when  he  went  head-to-head  with 
le  major  oil  companies,  things  got 
ough.  Big  Oil  forced  Koch  to  fight  some 

•  jiO  lawsuits  during  the  1930s  and  1940s. 
it  his  low  point,  the  only  place  he  could 
nd  new  business  was  the  Soviet  Union, 
nd  Koch's  years  hauling  bureaucrats 
lere  transformed  him  into  a  hard-line 
nti-Comnumisi,  propelling  him  to  CO- 
nind  the  rabid  John  Birch  Society. 

Hv   the   1950s,  I  icd  Koch  had  grown 
Ho  a  suspicious,  secretive  industrialist, 

"  oldly  formal  to  his  wife  and  sons.  His 
dest.  lied,  shv,  sensitive,  and  interested 
tore  m  art  than  oil.  was  a  stinging  dis- 

mointmeni  to  his  father;  he  fled  10 

•hool  in  New  England  and  then  to  In 
ipe.  never  to  return  1  he  second  son. 
harles,  two  vears  younger,  was  more  to 
te   patriarch's   liking,   a   young   hellion 
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who  was  in ui K  thrown  out  oi  c  urvei 
Military   Vcadem)  t'>i  drinking    Vln 

live  seals  lalei    came   David,    IV   inn 

aitei  thai  his  screaming  rw  in,  William  In 
graham  Koch 

"I  led  Koch  Si  had  a  library,  and 
when  he  would  come  home  from  work  he 

would  go  straight  to  the  library,'1  recalls 

Jay  Chappie,  a  Wichita  insurance  man 
who  was  close  liiends  with  David  and 
Hill  "It  was  like  an  old  English  family. 
Dinner  was  at  6:30,  the  same  time  every 
night  It  was  always  quite  formal  you 
used  the  right  napkin,  the  right  silver- 
ware No  foolishness  I  don't  remember 
much  discussion  You  were  there  to  eat 
Right  after  the  meal  the  father  would  go 
hack  to  the  library  and  shut  the  door." 

As  earl)  as  five  or  six.  Bill  pulled 
stunts  that  were  clearly  pleas  for  atten- 
tion "He  was  perverse."  Charles  recalls. 
"I  remember  when  we  were  little,  and  the 
twins  were  drying  oiT  after  a  shower,  and 
there  was  a  little  wall  heater  there,  the 
kind  with  the  grate  and  the  little  holes, 
and  Mother  said.  "Hilly,  don't  touch  that.' 
And  so  Billy  put  his  little  bottom  up 
against  it  and  it  burned  him  so  bad  he 
looked  like  a  waffle."  Another  time,  for 
reasons  only  a  six-year-old  could  fathom. 
Bill  put  a  hog's  nose  ring  in  his  mouth. 
"Mother  told  him  to  take  it  out  of  his 
mouth  or  he'd  swallow  it."  remembers 
Charles.  "And  so  he  swallowed  a  hog 
ring.  On  purpose.  And  they  had  to  take 
him  to  the  hospital  and  pump  it  out." 

"When  you're  one  of  four  kids."  ad- 
mits Bill,  "the  only  currency  you  have  is 
the  love  of  your  father,  and  we  all  fought 
for  that."  Literally.  The  Koch  mansion 
hosted  more  main  events  than  the  World 
Wrestling  Federation.  But  as  Jay  Chappie 
and  others  remember  it,  it  was  Bill,  not 
Charles,  who  was  often  the  instigator. 
"They  had  a  pool,  and  the  sw  miming  al- 
ways ended  up  in  races  or  water  polo, 
and  the  competition  between  the  twins 
was  intense,"  remembers  Chappie.  "Billy 
would  gel  pissed  off  pretty  easy,  and 
when  he  got  mad.  watch  out.  To  be  hon- 
est, he'd  damned  near  go  cra/y." 

On  one  occasion  Bill  brained  his  twin 
brother  with  a  polo  mallet:  David,  who 
swiftly  returned  the  blow,  still  bears  a 
reddish  indentation  behind  his  right  eye. 
Another  lime  Hill  slabbed  David  in  the 
back  wnh  one  of  their  father's  African 
swords;  David  wearily  confirms  that  he 
carries  dial  scar  loo  "I  saw  one  [fight] 
where  Bill)  [got]  .1  butcher  knife."  savs 
Chappie.  "He  was  crazy,  l  got  him  to  put 
11  down  He  realized  he  could  kill  his 

brother,  And  settled  down." 

"Hilly  had  these  insecurities,"  explains 


(  harlc       w  ben  David  and  I  would  do 
thing  fell  led  out  He  would 

a. ui  wuh  these  vioieni  tempei 

W  hen  Hill  w.i  .  an.  In.  pg| 
worried  about  his  tantrums  dial  they  sent 
(  harles  BWay  t<>  military  school  '  We  had 
tO  gel  (  harles  away."  the  late  Mary  Koch 
Said  in  1986,  "because  ol  the  terrible  jeal- 
ousy that  was  consuming  Hilly  "  When 
the  lighting  siill  didn't  slop,  the  Kochs 
brought  in  a  guardian,  an  ex-Marine 
named  Morris,  who  laced  Bill  and  David 
into  boxing  gloves  so  they  could  safely 
duke  out  their  frustrations  His  job."  re- 
members Chappie,  "was  to  keep  the 
twins  from  killing  each  other." 

Bill  inherited  his  mother's  baby  book 
and  has  taken  to  reading  her  observations 
of  his  childhood.  "You  can  see  by  her 
comments  that  I  was  a  happy  baby."  he 
says,  "and  then  the  words  go.  "Easily  irri- 
table. Angry.  Jealous.'"  As  Bill  tells  it,  his 
emotional  problems  peaked  at  about  13, 
when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  flunking  out 
of  junior  high.  "'You'd  have  to  say  at  that 
time  I  was  clinically  depressed,"  he  says. 
"My  parents  sent  me  to  a  psychologist. 
He  said  to  separate  [David  and  me]  from 
Charles,  because  Charles  was  instigating 
fights  between  us  all  the  time." 

The  twins  were  also  separated  from 
each  other,  David  sent  off  to  Deerfield 
Academy  in  Massachusetts,  Bill  to  Cul- 
ver. There  he  discovered  sailing,  tacking 
little  19-foot  Lightnings  across  an  Indiana 
lake,  and  filled  out  his  gangly  six-foot 
frame.  Following  Charles  to  M.I.T  in 
1958.  Bill  and  David  joined  their  broth- 
er's fraternity.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  where  Bill 
served  as  the  house  "humorist."  As  a 
freshman  he  managed  to  make  the  bas- 
ketball team,  only  to  sit  dejectedly  on  the 
bench  for  three  years  watching  David,  a 
natural  athlete  with  a  deadly  jumper,  set 
school  scoring  records. 

When  he  was  a  young  man.  Bill's  frus- 
trations could  still  erupt  into  tantrums.  "'I 
remember  once  he  didn't  like  [network 
coverage  of]  the  Olympics."  says  Charles, 
"so  he  wrote  this  really  hateful  letter  to 
Chris  Schenkel,  calling  him  a  harelip.  I 
told  him  not  to  send  it,  that  you  just 
don't  do  that.  1  may  still  have  a  copy  o( 
that  letter.  It  was  incredible."  Bill  con- 
cedes. "I  could  be  a  really  nasty  prick 
Sometimes,  when  you're  insecure,  the 
slightest  slight  can  set  you  o\X  I  had  a 
terrible  temper.  [In  later  years]  I  would 
go  up  to  my  secretary  [and  say],  'You 
dumb  shit,  why'd  you  make  that  mis- 
lake''  I  was  that  kind  of  guy  " 

Both  Hill  and  David  completed  their 
master's  in  chemical  engineering  in  1963, 
but  while  David  went  on  to  work  as  .1 
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consultant  in  New  York,  Bill  loitered  at 
M.I.T.  another  eight  years  completing  a 
doctorate.  They  were  lazy  years,  full  of 
days  tinkering  in  university  labs,  playing 
rugby,  and  chasing  women.  "He  had  a 
country-club  attitude,"  David  says.  "Bos- 
ton was  a  wonderful  place  to  be.  Billy  got 
distracted.  He  lost  his  direction."  Bill 
sighs  at  the  memory  of  those  lost  years. 
"It  was  another  way  of  avoiding  having 
to  face  the  real  world,"  he  says. 

His  father's  death  in  1967— after  which 
Bill  and  his  brothers  boarded  a  small 
plane  and  scattered  Fred  Koch's  ashes 
across  the  Flint  Hills  of  Kansas— was  a 
blow  to  Bill.  "He  was  the  one  who  was 
nice  to  me,"  Koch  says  softly.  "During 
family  fights  he  would  say,  'Billy  has  a 
point  of  view,  he's  smart.' "  Bill  contin- 
ues: "There  was  unfinished  business.  I 
wanted  him  to  see  me  as  a  full-grown 
man  to  be  proud  of.  It  was  traumatic  for 
me,  very  tough.  I  was  in  a  depression  for 
about  a  year." 

By  the  time  he  earned  his  doctorate. 
Bill  had  decided  to  devote  himself  to  a 
venture-capital  business  he  had  begun 
with  David  and  Charles.  To  Bill  it  was  a 
vehicle  to  explore  new  technologies;  to  his 
brothers  it  was  an  expensive  plaything 
that  kept  their  erratic  little  brother  busy. 
"Billy  would  study  things  to  death,"  re- 
members David.  "He'd  write  a  report 
that  would  be  one-half  why  he  loved  a 
business,  one -half  why  we  shouldn't  be  in 
the  business.  It  was  crazy."  After  several 
years  of  this,  says  Bill,  "I  was  very  un- 
happy. I  could  see  that  I  didn't  have  any 
stability  or  successes  in  the  venture-capi- 
tal business.  My  brothers  were  saying 
close  it  down.  And  we  were  constantly 
fighting.  I'd  get  on  the  phone  with 
Charles  and  argue  with  him  for  hours." 

When  Charles,  who  had  taken  the 
helm  M  Koch  Industries  in  1967,  finally 
folded  the  /enture  -capital  business  in 
1973,  Bill  considered  himself  a  failure. 
Aimless  and  ui  al  33,  he  with- 

drew to  the  wock'  he  had  bought 

with  Joan  in  the  1.  suburb  of  Dover. 

"The  whole  world  crashing  down 

around  me,"  he  recal  is    ighly  ner- 

vous, wasn't  sleeping.  I  I  jusl  slay  at 

home  and  watch  televis  egetate." 

Several  years  later.  List  ned  to 

Bill's  recollections  of  this  period,  Charles 
began  to  question  his  brother's  stability. 
"My  definition  of  mental  health  is  some- 
one who  is  willing  and  capable  to  deal 


with  the  world,"  he  says.  "He  told  me 
about  this  period  where  he  couldn't  get 
up  in  the  morning,  he  couldn't  function, 
and  then  he  couldn't  get  to  sleep  at  night, 
so  he'd  take  a  sleeping  pill.  There  was 
this  whole  cycle."  His  brothers  didn't 
think  Bill  was  helped  much  by  Joan.  "She 
would  have  massive,  hateful  fits  targeted 
at  him,"  says  someone  who  witnessed  sev- 
eral incidents.  "When  he  would  do  some- 
thing clumsy,  or  stupid,  she  would  scream 
at  him,  just  really  be  abusive."  Bill  denies 
this.  "It  saddens  me  that  my  brothers 
have  sunken  to  attacking  my  wife.  What's 
next?  My  seven-year-old  son?" 

Bill  credits  Joan  with  lifting  him  out  of 
his  despondency  by  pressuring  him  to  see 
a  psychologist,  who  happened  to  be  the 
brother  of  her  analyst.  "I  resisted  it,"  says 
Bill.  "It  was  for  weaklings.  I  was  a 
strong,  macho  guy."  Gradually,  Bill  found 
that  analysis  enabled  him  to  grapple  with 
his  problems.  Eventually  he  spent  several 
years  on  the  couch,  an  experience  that  he 
says  turned  his  life  around.  "I  came  out 
controlling  the  demons,"  he  says.  "You 
have  to  understand  the  childish  emotions 
you  go  through  and  learn  how  to  put 
them  in  place.  .  .  .  The  thing  I  had  to  deal 
with  was  I  had  absentee  parents.  I  was 
looking  for  surrogate  parents  elsewhere, 
and  you  can't  find  that  in  the  world. 

"I  was  not  one  of  my  mother's  fa- 
vorites," he  continues.  "One  time  I  came 
home  from  Culver  with  really  good  grades 
and  my  mom  said,  'Oh,  I  didn't  realize 
you  were  smart.'  My  theory  of  that  is  my 
father  was  fairly  tough  with  my  mother. 
When  she  would  irritate  him,  he  wouldn't 
speak  to  her  for  two  weeks.  And  I  look 
very  much  like  my  father,  especially  now, 
much  more  so  than  my  three  brothers. 
My  mother  was  afraid  of  my  father.  One 
of  the  ways  she  got  back  at  my  father  was 
through  me." 

In  analysis  Bill  searched  out  the  causes 
for  his  low  self-image.  "I  had  a  self-de- 
structive character,"  he  says.  "I  had  to 
lose.  Some  people  who  feel  they're  not 
worthy  will  intentionally  fail,  will  sabo- 
tage projects.  A  large  number  of  my  fam- 
ily would  say  I  was  dumb,  and  unworthy, 
that  I  couldn't  do  anything.  I  believed 
them.  .  .  .  [But]  once  I  realized  I  had 
some  talents,  and  I  wasn't  afraid  to  try 
them,  the  whole  world  opened  to  me." 

In  1974,  Bill  went  to  work  full-time  at 
Koch  Industries,  learning  the  ropes  via  a 
series  of  trading  and  middle-management 
jobs.  At  first,  thanks  to  his  emerging  self- 
confidence,  things  went  swimmingly.  Bill 
was  a  fount  of  ideas,  many  of  them  un- 
tenable, but  Charles  promoted  him  to  a 
$l-million-a-year  job  as  vice  president  for 
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corporate  development.  "Charles  bustec 
his  ass  during  the  70s  to  accommodate  Bil- 
ly's needs,"  says  David.  "He  got  Billy  as 
big  a  job  as  Billy  could  handle.  He  gave 
Billy  too  big  a  job.  But  Billy  was  never  sat- 
isfied. The  more  you'd  give  him,  the  more 
he  wanted."  (Bill  counters,  "I  was  told  by 
Charles  and  others  within  the  company 
that  I  was  considered  a  rising  star.") 

Though  Bill  later  cited  numerous 
slights  to  explain  his  break  with  Charles, 
the  biggest  reason  seemed  to  be  that,  de- 
spite holding  a  21  percent  stake  in  Koch 
Industries  stock,  Bill  had  no  access  to  his 
fortune.  "Here  I  am,  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est men  in  America,"  he  moped,  "and  I 
have  to  borrow  money  to  buy  a  house." 
Tensions  had  been  simmering  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  Charles  and  David  were 
still  thunderstruck  at  Thanksgiving  1980 
when  Bill  and  their  brother  Fred,  having 
quietly  assembled  a  coalition  represent 
ing  51  percent  of  Koch  Industries  stock 
called  for  a  special  meeting  of  sharehold 
ers  to  take  control  from  Charles  and 
David.  In  a  brilliant  counterstroke 
Charles  cut  Bill  off  at  the  knees,  flying 
to  L.A.  the  following  Monday  to  buy 
back  the  stock  of  one  of  Bill's  smaller  al 
lies,  reducing  his  group's  stake  to  under 
50  percent  and  crushing  the  rebellion 
Bill  was  out  of  a  job  before  he  knew 
what  hit  him. 

The  devastating  loss  left  Bill  unem- 
ployed and,  once  more,  despondent. 
He  again  withdrew  to  the  big  'house  in 
Dover,  where  he  spent  dreary  days  chop- 
ping wood,  watching  TV,  and  conferring 
with  his  lawyers.  "I  was  labeled  a  kook 
and  a  traitor,  I  was  disinvited  from  my 
mother's  house,  [and]  I  was  told  never  to 
come  back  to  Wichita  again,  by  Charles's 
lawyer,"  he  says.  "I  licked  my  wounds, 
like  a  wounded  animal,  and  tried  to  get 
my  act  together.  ...  I  was  pretty  down 
for  about  six  months.  I  was  not  fun  to  be 
around."  At  40,  he  had  no  career  and  no 
future  to  speak  of;  while  he  still  received 
$2  million  to  $3  million  a  year  in  Koch 
Industries  dividends,  he  was  afraid  that 
Charles  might  cut  him  off  at  any  mo- 
ment. Both  Joan  and  his  psychologist 
were  critical  of  the  bungled  ambush  of 
Charles.  "Joan  thought  I  had  prematurely 
gone  into  it."  Bill  says.  "She  thought  I 
was  being  self-destructive." 

In  time,  when  Bill  didn't  pull  out  of 
his  funk,  his  brother  David  grew  wor- 
ried. "Billy  was  a  little  depressed  after 
the  venture-capital  business  collapsed, 
but  this  was  different,"  says  David. 
"This  was  the  worst  time  I'd  ever  seen 
him  in  his  life,  '81  to  '83.  He  was  almost 
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paralyzed,  almost  lifcle  .^  In  led  to 

•    help  him  oiii    Hi.-  was  my  brothel    1 1 
did  ,i  terrible  thing,  ti  \  ing  lo  kick  <  harle . 

:    out  ol  the  company,  Inn  I  was  willing  to 
forgive  him  " 

David  reluctant!)  agreed  to  meet  with 
one  oi  the  psychologist  brothers  who  Hill 
and  Joan  were  seeing,  ,i  Boston  analyst 
named  I  ouis  Chase  I  he  resulting  meet- 
ing, he  remembers,  led  him  "so  shocked 
hv  what  took  plaee  I  wrote  it  all  down." 
Liking  a  seat  in  Chase's  suburban- 
Boston  home,  David  recalls,  "I  thought 

■  I  was  there  lo  talk  about  Billy.  |But|  all 
he  wanted  to  talk  about  was  my  prob- 

*"   lems,  how  I  needed  therapy  to  deal  with 
all  my  problems   |iie  said,]  'You  can't 

■  straighten  out  Billy  until  you  straighten 
yourself  out.' " 

David  recalls  trying  to  change  the  sub- 
ject baek  to  his  brother   '"I  said.  'Doctor, 
why  did  Billy,  in  your  opinion,  start  this 
A    conflict   with   Charles''    He   said.   'Bill) 
Id- ii  knew  he  couldn't  succeed.  He  wanted  to 
1    fail."  1  said,  'Why  is  he  so  mean  to  Mom. 
■     making  her  cry,   being   so  hurtful?'   He 
-    said.    'Oh,    that's    positive.    People   with 
>    problems  like  Billy  have  to  climb  out  o\' 
their  depression  over  the  backs  of  the 
people    they    love    the    most.'    Well.    I 
couldn't  swallow  that.  That  was  horrify- 
ing. Mama  was  such  a  kind,  caring  per- 
son   for  the  doctor  to  encourage  Billy  to 
deal  with  his  own  needs  by  hurting  her,  I 
couldn't  deal  v\  ith  that" 

To  David.  Chase's  most  alarming  ob- 
servation was  that  Bill  had  launched  the 
proxy  fight  as  a  way  to  assert  his  identity 
and  "stand  up"  to  Charles.  "I  think  the 
psychiatrist  encouraged  him  to  do  it." 
sa\s  David.  "Billy  told  me  that  point- 
blank  I  didn't  realize  how  much  control 
this  guy  had  over  him.  I  was  sort  of  hor- 
rified by  the  power  o(  this  man." 

Charles  blames  Joan  for  leading  Bill 
into  the  morass  o\'  psychoanalysis.  "Joni 
was  the  one  who  was  really  into  it."  he 
gays.  "I  met  with  Joan  and  talked  about 
it  many  limes  Ever)  discussion  was 
about  mental  illness,  how  everyone  was 
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mental))  ill   lhe>  saw  everything  through 

the  prism  o\  mental  illness." 

Bill  scoffs  at  the  notion  that  his  cru- 
sade against  Charles  is  linked  to  his  theia- 
P)  "Charles  will  tell  sou  I'm  obsessed 
with  sibling  rivalry,"  he  sighs  "He'll  tell 
you,  because  oi  the  wounds  suffered  in 
childhood.  I'm  taking  it  all  out  on  them 
now  I  he\  have  a  lei  in  for  it.  The  Bill) 
Stor)  '  let's  run  with  The  Bill)  Story" 

\s  fol  his  own  mental  health,  "I  had  gone 
lo  8  shrink   ,i   lew    tunes  a  week,"   Koch 

Mice  said    "[Charles]  thinks  that  qualifies 
me  as  being  insane  " 
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Bill  argue  •  that  hi  •  brothei  ■  nave  buried 
ihen  i  hildhood  u. nun. i .  I  don  i  have  Hi<- 
feeling  that  I  m  jusl  iupprc  i  ling  wmc 
thing,"  countei . '  harles    I  had  great  love 

fol  lx>th  in\  parent!    I  h  I  'lemon 

strative,  the)  didn'l  sa\  I  ove  you1  ever) 
da)    But   l   remernbei   being  kissed  b) 

Mother  and  I  alhei  cverv  night     \nd  I  >.itl 

would  pal  me  on  the  shoulder." 

In  I9K2,  Bill  brought  in  Arthui  I  im.in. 
who    sued    Charles    and    David,    allc  ■ 

thai  the  brothers  had  fraudulent!)  won 

the  proxy  light  by  covering  up  the  fad 
that  they  were  enriching  themselves  at 
shareholder  expense  After  they  respond- 
ed with  .i  s  167  million  libel  suit,  settle- 
ment talks  ensued,  leading  lo  the  buyout 
of  Bill  and  I  red's  shareholder  group.  In 
the  summer  of  19X3,  Bill  cashed  a  check 
for  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars.  His  de- 
pression lifted. 

C  Twas  a  kid  again."  Bill  remembers.  "I 
jLbought  a  lot  of  wine,  a  lot  of  art.  and 
a  lot  of  houses.  I  bought  a  lot  of  play 
toys."  He  shelled  out  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  two  Cape  Cod  compounds 
and  the  Fifth  Avenue  apartment.  As  a 
gift  for  Joan,  he  hired  a  banker  from 
Rothschild  to  analyze  couture  houses, 
then  had  him  make  a  presentation.  ""[I 
asked  her,]  'Now,  which  of  these  do  you 
want  to  buy'.'"'  Bill  recalls.  "So  the  next 
morning,  I  ask  again,  'Which  do  you 
want.  Joan?'  She  says.  'Well,  Bill.  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  producer,  1  want  to  be  a 
consumer.'" 

Most  men  would  be  happy  with  a  half- 
billion  dollars,  even  before  taxes.  But  as 
he  mulled  over  his  brothers'  victory.  Bill 
came  to  believe  he  had  been  gypped.  Sus- 
pecting that  Charles  had  hidden  assets 
from  him.  Bill  sued  in  1985.  As  the  fami- 
ly warfare  reignited,  he  grew  convinced 
his  brothers  were  slipping  spies  into  his 
new  holding  company.  Oxbow,  which  was 
based  in  the  Boston  area.  "After  the 
proxy  fight,  he  changed  completely."  as- 
serts Paul  Siu.  a  financial  consultant  who 
was  one  o(  Bill's  closest  friends  during 
the  early  1980s.  "1  knew  a  Bill  Koch 
from  '73  who  was  a  much  gentler,  milder 
person  [By  the  mid-SIK)  Hill  was  in  the 
first  stage  o\  Howard  Hughes  syndrome 
Vet)    paranoid  He  would  have  two 

different  hotel  rooms,  so  Charles  couldn't 
bug  his  phone  "  (Bill  denies  this.) 

Siu.  who  now  advises  a  branch  oi' 
Venezuela's  Cisneros  family,  is  the  former 
Oxbow  executive  who  admits  helping  Bill 
m  electronic-surveillance  capers;  Koch 
savs  he  fired  Siu  in  l^<X6  as  a  suspected 
Koch  Industries  mole  ,\uo\  admits  having 

him  followed  afterward.  "I  have  nothing 


Siu        I    COllld    iv  him    lor 

help  me  during 

Siu    who  i  I. urn  ,  Bill  bu  '  Mice  and 

home  telephi  II 

acfa  the  dirt)  tricks  hat/  BUI  i  secu- 

rity men,  especially  U  Israel i-tr.iinc! 
met  Marine  n, lined  M&JC  Nezei       fl 

the  root  ol  his  problems."  lays  Siu  I've 
warned  him  about  lhat    Joan  hai 

One  ol  Koch's  former  secretaries  re- 
members Nezer,  a  Miami-area  security 
consultant,  as  "the  man  who  used  to  go 
into  Bill's  office  on  Saturdays  and  crawl 
into  heating  ducts"  Koch  says  he  has 
used  Ne/er  to  investigate  (harles.  David, 
and  their  moles,  as  well  as  to  handle  secu- 
rity cameras,  "bug"  detectors,  and  body 
microphones.  Ii  was  Nezer  who  arranged 
the  secret  body  mikes  worn  by  represen- 
tatives of  a  bogus  headhunting  tlrm  Koch 
had  slyly  set  up  to  debrief  former  Koch 
Industries  employees.  "In  some  ways  'the 
Nez'  is  very  good."  says  Koch.  "He  likes 
to  be  mysterious.  Everybody  believes  he 
is  a  paid  assassin.  He  would  disappear  for 
two  weeks  and  say  he  had  to  get  someone 
out  of  Beirut.  He  would  slip  you  his  gun 
and  say,  'Here,  you  have  to  hold  this.'" 

Still  other  detectives  spearheaded 
Koch's  probe  of  rumors  that  Koch 
Industries  had  stolen  oil  from  fields  on 
Indian-reservation  land,  an  allegation 
that  Bill  managed  to  get  aired  publicly 
during  Senate  hearings  in  the  late  1980s 
but  that  never  led  to  formal  charges.  On 
his  own,  -Koch  secretly  recorded  some  of 
his  phone  conversations,  including  ones 
he  had  with  David.  "I  always  made  sure 
at  least  one  person"— himself— "was  con- 
senting to  the  thing,"  Koch  says.  "I  did 
not  want  to  go  to  jail."  In  fact,  Massa- 
chusetts law  requires  that  both  parties  in 
a  phone  call  consent  to  taping,  a  bit  of 
news  Koch  says  he  learned  only  after 
making  the  tapes. 

Koch  denies  Paul  Siu's  charge  that  his 
men  discussed  bugging  the  office  of  a  ma- 
jor Koch  Industries  shareholder.  J.  How- 
ard Marshall  II.  who  was  actually  an  ally 
against  Charles.  There  was  a  bug.  Koch 
admits.  But  he  says  it  was  never  planted 
m  Marshall's  office;  instead  he  wore  it  in 
his  breast  pocket  for  a  meeting  with  Mar- 
shall. T  used  it."  he  admits,  "but  I  found 
out  the  recording  wasn't  worth  shit  and 
threw  it  away  I  found  out  I  had  to  get 
better  equipment " 

Bill  Koch's  full-throttle  pursuit  of  sail- 
ing trophies  is  graphic  testimony  lo  a 
middle-aged  man's  eagerness  to  finally 
make  his  mark  on  history  1*0  appreciate 
Koch's  meteoric  ascent  through  the  vacht- 
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ing  world,  it  helps  to  remember  that  he 
entered  his  first  competition  just  eight 
years  before  winning  the  America's  Cup. 
His  maiden  race  was  a  1984  sprint  from 
Newport  to  Bermuda,  and  he  got  so  sea- 
sick he  gave  up  the  idea  of  racing  alto- 
gether. Instead  he  took  his  shiny  new 
boat  on  leisurely  tours  of  the  Caribbean 
with  Joan  and  their  friends.  This  ended  the 
day  they  encountered  a  storm  off  St.  Barts 
and  Joan  was  thrown  for  a  nasty  spill  be- 
lowdecks.  Badly  bruised,  she  lurched  up  to 
the  helm  and  screamed,  "Billy,  stand  this 
fucking  boat  up  straight  now!"  After  that, 
Koch  sailed  mostly  alone.  He  took  a  long 
trip  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  lazed 
about  for  weeks  on  end.  "I'd  eat  and  drink 
all  the  time  and  get  obnoxiously  drunk— 
and  fat,"  he  recalls.  "I  had  to  have  some 
purpose  to  my  fun." 

Unwilling  to  compete  in  any  category 
he  couldn't  win,  he  seized  on  the  idea  of 
racing  maxi-boats,  the  mammoth,  45-ton 
yachts  whose  crack  30-man  crews  could 
overcome  a  novice  skipper's  lack  of  ex- 
perience. To  his  astonishment  Koch  ex- 
celled, nearly  winning  his  first  world 
championship  off  Newport  in  1985.  He 
was  actually  leading  by  20  seconds  dur- 
ing the  final  leg  when  his  new  boat's  gi- 
ant mast  snapped. 

Koch  was  smitten  by  ocean  racing,  and 
not  surprisingly  found  a  psychological  ex- 
planation. His  father  had  run  away  to 
join  the  merchant  marine  at  19,  and  Fred 
Koch's  stories  of  faraway  ports  had  al- 
ways stirred  in  his  youngest  son  a  kind  of 
macho  wanderlust.  "When  I  was  a  kid, 
the  way  I  got  affection  from  my  father 
was  going  out  to  visit  ranches,"  Koch 
adds.  "When  we  would  go  out,  I  would 
sit  and  watch  the  wind  blow  through  the 
bluestem  grass  and  talk  with  my  father. 
Just  talk.  When  the  wind  blows,  the  col- 
ors come  out  in  the  grasses.  They're  four 
to  six  feet  tall,  with  a  green  base,  brown 
stems,  and  blue  tops.  You  can  see  the 
puffs  of  wind  thru  r;ing  over  it  all,  and 
it  looks  like  the  sea  hypnotic.  The 

ocean  is  very  reminisi         if  ihose  fields." 

Just  as  compelling,  t,  suspects,  is  the 
camaraderie  of  his  hard-!  .  h.  crew.  "I 
look  upon  a  lot  of  my  ci  "  iCoch  ad- 
mits, "as  surrogate  brothers. 

And  little  Billy,  as  the  ski| -i  '  is  now 
the  most  powerful  brother,  capable  of  hir- 
ing and  firing  his  brothers? 

"I  hadn't  thought  about  it  that  way." 
he  says.  "But  yeah." 


Koch  rose  to  contender  status  in 
maxis  mainly  by  hiring  the  world's  best 
sailors.  The  tawny  sailing  bums  who  fre- 
quent the  international  yachting  circuit 
are  known  derisively  as  "boat  niggers," 
the  egotistical  best  of  whom,  called  "rock 
stars,"  Koch  hired  in  droves.  "It  was  mis- 
erable on  the  boat,"  he  says.  "The  rock 
stars  were  all  screaming  at  each  other. 
Guys  were  screaming,  shouting  that  I 
should  get  off  my  own  boat,  that  I  wasn't 
good  enough  to  sail.  It  was  horrible.  I 
nearly  quit." 

Clearing  his  decks  of  rock  stars,  Koch 
went  back  to  the  drawing  board,  literally. 
In  1985  he  began  assembling  scientists  at 
M.I.T.  to  design  a  faster  maxi-boat.  The 
sailing  press  guffawed.  Until  Koch  came 
along,  skippers  liked  to  believe  they  won 
races  on  skill,  not  the  shape  of  a  keel  or  a 
hull.  "Even  a  turd  is  tapered"  was  Ted 
Turner's  comment  on  design.  But  Koch's 
designers,  eventually  more  than  50  in  all, 
forged  new,  lighter  sails,  sleeker  hulls, 
and  keels  that  knifed  through  waves.  Af- 
ter finishing  second  in  three  world  cham- 
pionships, Koch  blew  away  all  comers  in 
1990  and  1991,  and  was  so  fast  in  1992 
that  no  one  would  race  against  him:  the 
finals,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Sardinia, 
were  canceled. 

For  132  years,  until  Dennis  Conner 
lost  it  to  Australia  in  1983,  the  America's 
Cup  was  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club.  But  in  1987,  after 
Conner  recaptured  the  Cup  on  behalf  of 
the  San  Diego  Yacht  Club,  Cup  physics 
were  fundamentally  altered.  In  addition 
to  new  regulations,  the  races  would  now 
be  held  in  the  light  air  off  San  Diego, 
where  the  smaller  boats  that  had  plied 
the  Atlantic  for  so  many  years  would 
creep  along.  "It  would  be  like  watching 
grass  grow,"  says  Koch.  Overnight  the  big 
sailing  syndicates  began  scrambling  to 
learn  more  about  the  design  and  technol- 
ogy of  larger,  faster  boats.  Virtually  all 
beat  a  path  to  Koch's  door  in  Boston. 
"They  swarmed  around  me,"  he  laughs, 
"like  flies  on  fresh  horseshit." 

The  sailing  elite  considered  Koch  a 
rank  amateur,  a  dilettante.  No  one  of- 
fered to  back  him  in  a  run  for  the  Cup. 
Most,  including  Conner,  offered  to  let 
him  sail  along  as  the  crew's  ceremonial 
"17th  man"  in  exchange  for  his  design 
team.  But  Koch  had  no  interest  in  being 
ballast.  "When  Dennis  came  to  see  me 
and  said  he  would  buy  my  technology, 
that's  what  clinched  it,"  says  Koch.  "He 
would  have  taken  any  deal.  I  thought.  If 
he  thinks  I've  got  something  of  value, 
then  maybe  I  could  do  it  myself." 

Koch's  team   known  as  America-Cubed 
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and  quickly  nicknamed  the  Cubens— was 
unlike  anything  ever  assembled  for  an  as- 
sault on  the  Cup.  He  arrived  in  San 
Diego  in  1991  with  five  boats,  dozens  of 
new,  egalitarian  crew  members,  his  wine, 
his  favorite  paintings  and  statues,  and 
enough  surveillance  equipment  to  start 
his  own  personal  C.I. A.  Having  resisted 
intense  pressure  to  join  forces  with  the 
San  Diego  Yacht  Club's  beloved  Conner, 
he  received  an  icy  greeting  from  Cup  offi- 
cials. On  the  water,  boats  packed  with 
San  Diego  partisans  coasted  by,  giving 
him  the  finger  and  throwing  rotten  toma- 
toes. On  land  Koch  woke  one  morning  to 
find  Conner  partisans  holding  a  pep  rally 
beneath  his  bedroom  window  at  the 
house  he  had  rented  on  Point  Loma.  He 
peered  out  to  see  his  "Roseanne"  Botero 
draped  with  a  bra/banner  that  read,  WE 
love  dennis  Conner!  Koch  was  so  in- 
censed he  threatened  to  reverse  the  sculp- 
ture so  that  Roseanne's  ample  rear 
mooned  the  Yacht  Club  across  the  bay. 

From  the  beginning,  Koch  outraged 
the  sailing  professionals  by  insisting  on 
steering  his  own  boat.  As  a  glorified  ama- 
teur, he  was  expected  to  take  either  an  as- 
sistant's position  or,  better  yet,  a  perch  at 
the  club  bar.  "To  hell  with  nautical  tradi- 
tions," Koch  announced  to  reporters.  "If 
I'm  arranging  the  financing,  I'll  do  what  I 
damn  well  please."  As  trials  got  under 
way  he  was  a  laughingstock,  banging  his 
head  against  swinging  booms  and  back- 
stays "like  a  salty  Buster  Keaton,"  as  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  put  it.  Vegas  laid  100- 
to-1  odds  he  couldn't  beat  Conner. 

But  he  did.  Asked  how  Koch  managed 
to  best  him,  Conner  snaps,  "He  spent 
five  times  as  much  money,  had  five  boats, 
and  I  had  one  boat.  You  figure  it  out." 
Though  much  of  it  was  tax-deductible, 
Koch  loves  to  joke  about  all  the  money 
he  spent  pursuing  the  Cup.  Over  break- 
fast at  Manhattan's  Pierre  hotel,  he  loos- 
ens his  belt  and  tosses  his  "America's 
Cup  1992"  buckle  onto  the  table.  "Ever 
see  a  $68  million  belt  buckle?"  he  asks. 

Koch's  longtime  tactician,  Gary  Job- 
son,  who  had  previously  seconded  for 
Ted  Turner,  agrees  with  critics'  views  that 
his  old  friend  in  essence  bought  the  cham- 
pionship. "Of  all  the  yachtsmen  I've  seen, 
and  I've  been  around  a  lot  of  them.  Bill 
is  by  far  the  strangest  case,"  says  Jobson, 
now  ESPN's  on-air  sailing  analyst.  "He  is 
not  skilled  at  sailing,  nor  will  he  ever  be, 
but  he  wants  you  to  believe  he  is  skilled 
at  sailing,  and  that's  what  rubs  people  the 
wrong  way.  What  he  really  should  get 
credit  for,  other  than  spending  money,  is 
in  making  technical  decisions.  In  that  are- 
na, he  excelled.  The  real  issue  is  why  did 
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he  w.int  the  (  Up    I  don't  think  il  has  .my 
tiling  to  do  with  Sailing    I  think  il  h.ul  tO 

do  wiih  proving  bimsetl  to  hia  brothen  ' 
Koch's  edge  ovei  Conner,  and  latei 
ova  the  Italian  team  he  thrashed  to  take 
the  Cup,  wai  achieved  with  the  belp  ol  es 
pionage  tactics  honed  during  the  warfare 
with  his  brothers    During  Cup  trials 

Koch's  security  men,  including  Marc  Nev- 
er, literally  went  overboard,  targeting  oth- 
er boats  with  handheld  laser  guns  to  com- 
pute speeds,  plopping  electronic  buoys 
bltO  the  ocean  to  measure  currents,  even 
sending  frogmen  armed  with  bubble-tree 
"rebreathers"  to  inspect  competing  keel 
designs.  The  centerpiece  of  Koch's  efforts 
was  his  black-curtained  spy 
boat,  Guzzini,  which,  along 
with  a  helicopter,  shadowed 
competitors'  training  runs, 
bouncing  laser  beams  off  their 
masts,  coordinating  positions 
with  the  aid  of  satellites,  and 
feeding  reams  of  data  into 
Koch's  onshore  computers. 
Crews  from  Italy  and  other 
countries,  who  protested  such 
tactics,  were  so  certain  Koch's 
people  were  somehow  tapping 
into  their  computers  that  they 
began  wrapping  their  terminals 
in  aluminum  foil. 

"Over  the  last  15  years,  this 
kind  of  thing  has  gotten  a  lit- 
tle bit  more  sophisticated,  peo- 
ple going  up  in  airplanes  and 
taking  pictures  of  sails,  things 
like  that,''  says  Gary  Jobson. 
"Bill  Koch  took  the  thing  to  stratospheric 
proportions.  Going  through  people's 
garbage,  spy  boats  all  over  the  place,  elec- 
tronic surveillance  devices.  He  hired  a 
guy  who  spoke  Italian  to  hang  around  the 
Italian  team  I  have  reason  to  believe 
thev  set  up  an  apartment  in  San  Diego 
where  they  went  through  all  the  garbage 
they  could." 

Jobson  received  a  frightening  firsthand 
look  at  the  Koch  security  machine  when 
he  angered  Bill  by  printing  technical  in- 
formation that  Bill  found  too  sensitive  in 
a  sailing  publication  Soon  after,  Jobson 
realized  he  was  being  followed;  then  he- 
saw   men  watching  and  photographing 

his  house  "1  spent  about  a  month  not 
deeping  at  night,"  he  remembers.  "My 
wile  was  in  tears  and  sobbing"  When 
someone  dipped  him  (he  name  of  the 
detective  agency  Koch  was  using.  Job- 
son  savs,  "I  got  a  lawyer,  who  called 
Bill's  lawyer,  who  denied  it  [Then]  we 
gave  them  the  name  of  the  detective 
ik\  Ten  minutes  latei  the  lawvei 
'  called  back  ami  said.    Bill  wauls  to  meet 
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w  nil  <  iarj    I  asked  him  foi  one  th 
i    tve  me  alone 

I  nun  now  on.  Km.  h  w  ill  have  tO  Ic  IVC 
olhei    syndicates  alone  as  well     Aliei    In. 
win.  Cup  Officials  passed   ^Irul   mil 
mg  regulations,  banning  the  use  <>l  pi 
and     helicopters,     among     othei     tin 
"The)  call  it  the    Bill  KoCB  Rule.'' 
lobson      I  ndei  their  breath,  of  course  " 

Ironically,  Koch's  most  enthusiastic 
racing  supporters  may  have  been  his 
brothers  "I  was  hoping  the  America's 
(up  would  give  him  the  confidence  to  go 
on  a  constructive  course."  says  Charles. 
"Unfortunately,  it  didn't."  Adds  David. 
"I'm  not  surprised  at  all  that  he  won  it.  It 


Bill  Koch  and  the  women's  team 
of  defenders  for  the  1995  America's  Cup. 


was  his  opportunity  to  prove  he  was  as 
good  as  anyone  else.  It  was  his  mark  on 
history.  What  worried  me  was  if  he'd 
spent  all  that  money  and  lost.  That  really 
would  have  been  devastating." 

Bill  Koch's  MGM  adventure  grew  out 
of  a  lunch  Koch  had  with  top  agent 
Jeff  Berg,  another  one  of  Michael  Sit- 
rick's  P.R.  clients.  His  eyes  ablaze  with 
"information  superhighway"  hype.  Koch 
envisioned  Berg  helping  him  team  a  fa- 
mous studio  with  his  Kendall  Square  su- 
percomputers to  create  a  cuttmg-edge 
video-on-demand  service 

But,  seemingly  oblivious  to  the  intricate 
politics  of  the  age-old  \ld\l  swamp. 
Koch  led  with  his  chin,  lor  starters. 
MGM'S  beleaguered    French  owner,   the 

government-controlled  Credit    Lyonnais 

bank,  is  advised  by  Berg's  arch-rival, 
Mike  (hit/.  Berg  had  even  made  head 
lines  criticizing  Ovitz's  representation  of 


ill-   1.  ml      i       i 

meanwhil  Kirk 

irian  m  I 
gal  battle  w  nh  the  I  i  n  h  ban!    w  hen 
Km  h  ad  uid  Sin    . 

what  he  considered  an  mi. 
non  of  interest  M'Ai      corching  denun- 
ciation caught  him  b.idly 

I    found    there    wasn't    much    to   like 
about   Hollywood      tdmhs  Koch 

much  the  Kansas  nail  adntt  on  RodOO 
Drive  "I  also  discovered  how  ferocious 
people  can  be  m  defending  their  inter- 
ests." But  Koch  hasn't  given  up.  on  either 
MGM  or  Hollywood  "MGM  was  the 
first  opportunity."  he  says   "We've  identi- 

fied  about  two  or  three  more 

that,   when   the  time   is   right, 
we'll  go  take  a  look  at." 

The  women's  team,  mean- 
while, should  keep  Koch  in 
the  public  eye  for  much  of  the 
next  year.  He  is  putting  up  S5 
million  and  will  equip  the 
team  with  coaches,  boats,  and 
technology,  but  won't  be  on 
board  when  the  women  begin 
practice  runs  off  San  Diego 
in  early  June.  Koch's  squad 
boasts  Olympic  medalists  and 
several  muscle-bound  rowers, 
including  one  who  can  bench- 
press  her  husband.  Even  so. 
few  believe  that  any  combina- 
tion of  women  sailors  can  de- 
feat Dennis  Conner.  To  Koch, 
who  obviously  relishes  that 
prospect,  the  team  still  makes 
sense.  He  had  no  interest  in  defending 
the  Cup  himself.  "Nothing  to  gain,  every- 
thing to  lose."  he  says.  The  women's 
team  keeps  him  in  the  limelight,  which 
he  clearly  loves,  and.  more  important, 
keeps  his  technology  state-of-the-art. 

Others  see  more  Machiavellian  motiva- 
tions. "To  do  an  all-woman  effort  is  an 
attention-getter,  yes."  says  Gary  Jobson. 
"but  Bill  wants  the  Cup  out  of  San 
Diego,  so  he  can  get  it  back  from  some- 
place else"  The  only  way  to  wrench  the 
Cup  from  the  San  Diego  Yacht  Club's 
death  grip,  this  theory  goes,  is  for  some- 
one say.  an  overmatched  women's  team 
to  lose  it  to  a  foreign  country  At  which 
point  someone  else  say.  a  certain  wealthy 
Kansas  could  charge  to  his  country's 
defense,  earn  national-hero  status  win- 
ning back  the  Cup.  then  enshrine  it  at  an 
upstart  manna  on  Cape  Cod.  where  he 
can  fire  his  toy  cannon  into  the  night 
and  give  the  finger  to  every  stuffy  old 
yachtsman,  brother,  mother,  and  lather 
figure  who  ever  had  the  temerity  to 
doubt  him.  D 
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Salon  Dada,  NYC 

Pages  100-101:  T-shirt  from  Bloomingdale's  and 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  sweater  from  Charivari,  jacket 
from  Barneys,  coat  from  Yohji  Yamamoto,  pants  from 
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Page  109:  Photograph  from  Sygma. 
Pages    114-15:   Large   photograph  from   Stock 
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Page  1 16:  Photograph  from  The  Wichita  Eagle 
Page    117:   Photograph,   right,   by  Patrick  Egan/ 
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Pages  122-23:  Boots  by  special  order  from  the 
Shoe  Box,  Plainview,  NY;  hairstylist  and  makeup 
artist  for  Yellen/Lachapelle. 

Pages    124-25:    Boxers    from    Bloomingdale's, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  and  Macy's,  all  in  NYC;  thong  from 
Patricia  Field,  NYC,  and  Playmates,  Hollywood. 
Pages  130-31:  Photograph  from  Wostok  Press. 
Pages  132-33:  Photograph  ©  by  Horst. 
Pages    138-39:    Photographs,    left,    from    Photo 
Researches;  right,  from  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  145:  Photograph  courtesy  of  Chanel. 
Page  150:  Sunglasses  from  Oliver  Peoples,  LA; 
coat  from  A.P.C.,  NYC 
Page  165:  Photograph  from  Stock  Newport. 
Page  168:  Photographs,  top,  from  the  Kobal  Col- 
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Page  174:  Hairstylist  for  Pierre  Michel  at  the 
Plaza,  NYC. 


Editor's  note:  The  photograph  on  pages  150-51 
of  the  May  issue  was  taken  at  the  Hay-Adams 
Hotel,  Washington,  DC. 
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MILOSEVIC 


(Continued  from  page  131)  live  in  my 
country,  with  my  real  life  and  not  with 
their  propaganda." 

He  orders  more  coffee.  But  then  his 
private  phone  rings.  It  is  his  wife.  She 
had  arranged  this  interview  in  the  first 
place.  Now  she  has  apparently  decided 
that  it  should  end. 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  president  of  Serbia  is 
heard  to  apologetically  reply.  The  Ameri- 
can, he  assures  her,  is  just  leaving. 

He  returns.  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  have  a 
very  important  meeting  with  my  foreign 
minister  now,"  he  lies  sheepishly. 

The  gossip  is  the  same  all  over  Bel- 
grade: Slobodan  Milosevic  isn't  really 
wearing  the  pants  in  the  family.  The  Little 
Woman  is.  When  she  says  "Jump,"  ac- 
cording to  the  rumormongers,  the  Most 
Dreaded  Man  in  Europe  simply  asks, 
"How  high?"  Everywhere,  the  question  is 
the  same:  Is  this  woman  Hillary,  Nancy, 
Raisa,  Elena,  or  some  combination  of 
them  all? 

Either  way,  don't  call  her  Mrs.  Mi- 
losevic, please,  or  even  the  First  Lady. 
Her  name  is  Dr.  Mira  Markovic  and  has 
been  ever  since  she  married  her  college 
sweetheart  nearly  three  decades  ago.  She 
is  a  person  in  her  own  right,  thank  you:  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Belgrade 
("Dr."  comes  from  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology), 
a  columnist  for  a  popular  local  magazine 
named  Duga,  and,  not  least,  a  leader  of 
the  remnants  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
party— which  obviously  takes  tenacity, 
since  Communism  went  out  of  style  in 
Yugoslavia  at  the  same  time  as  the  fall  of 
the  Berlin  Wall.  Even  Dr.  Markovic's 
husband  has  renamed  himself  a  Socialist. 

Most  recently.  Dr.  Markovic,  51,  also 
became  a  book  author;  the  state-con- 
trolled television  claims  her  new  com- 
pendium of  magazine  columns,  Answers, 
provides  brilliant  answers  to  the  current 
Balkan  situation.  Like  any  other  writer 
the  world  over.  Dr.  Markovic  is  also  in- 
terested in  book  sales,  which  is  apparent- 
ly why  she  agreed  to  an  interview  with  an 
American  in  her  Communist-party  office, 
a  spartan  place  furnished  with  one  desk 
and  two  plastic  chairs  and  a  large  black- 
and-white  portrait  of  Tito  in  his  famous 
sheep's-wool  cap. 

The  scene  is  straight  out  of  an  old 
1950s  Cold  War  movie.  The  building  it- 
self is  a  cheap,  peeling,  23-story  structure 
of  the  sort  Communists  threw  up  all  over 


Eastern  Europe  after  the  war,  forever 
blighting  the  historic  skylines  of  many  of ;. :; 
the  world's  most  majestic  cities.  Until  re 
cently,  the  entire  building  was  occupied 
by  the  Communist  party,  but  now  Dr. 
Markovic  and  her  small  band  of  follow-ptoi  <■ 
ers  have  only  part  of  one  floor. 

Even  the  security  guard  looks  like 
something  out  of  a  low-grade  Joseph 
McCarthy  pamphlet  a  grizzled,  thick 
headed  Igor  on  the  morning  after,  al 
ready  reeking  of  vodka,  with  his  last 
three  shirt  buttons  undone,  his  gray  jack 
et  flecked  with  old  food  particles,  pink 
belly  hanging  out. 

Mira  Markovic  looks  the  part  of  a 
comrade  too,  albeit  a  clean  and  sober 
one.  A  small,  rounded  woman  who 
might  be  pretty  if  she  smiled,  which  she 
almost  never  does,  she  wears  a  nonde- 
script, loose-fitting  black  smock  and  no 
makeup.  In  her  only  concession  to  vani- 
ty, she  dyes  her  short  hair  ink  black— al- 
though Belgrade's  smirking  harpies  point 
out  that  she  often  wears  a  plastic  rose  in 
her  hair,  too. 

"Is  Vanity  Fair  a  women's  magazine?" 
is  the  first  question  she  asks.  "Because," 
she  says,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  lev- 
ity, "I  don't  give  interviews  to  women's 
magazines." 

Logically  enough,  I  hope  this  will  lead 
to  a  friendly  preliminary  discussion  of 
feminist  issues.  No  such  luck.  Her  posi- 
tion is  as  swift  and  final  as  a  rattlesnake 
bite:  "Women  who  want  to  be  ladies  will 
never  become  human  beings,"  she  snaps 
through  a  translator.  "And  90  percent  of 
women  now  want  men  to  take  their 
chairs  for  them,  to  call  the  plumber  when 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  faucet, 
and  want  their  husbands  to  listen  when  ftnisery to 
they  talk  rubbish.  .  .  .  My  personal  experi- 
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equality.  To  the  contrary,  educated  men 
esteem  the  women  around  them— it  is  a 
prejudice  of  women  that  men  like  women 
who  are  second-class  citizens." 

Go,  Mira. 

But,  alas,  Dr.  Markovic  has  absolutely 
no  sense  of  humor,  and  contrary  to  her 
advance  press  billing  as  a  tougher-than- 
nails  female,  she  is  either  painfully  shy  or 
impossibly  wary.  For  the  next  two  hours 
she  sits  immobile,  frozen  as  a  field 
mouse,  answering  questions  in  a  tiny,  lit- 
tle-girl voice.  Compounding  the  barrier, 
everything  except  eye  contact  must  come 
through  the  translator. 

But  Markovic's  opinions  are  certainly 
worth  attention,  especially  since  many 
Serbs  suspect  that  she's  actually  run- 
ning the  country.  So  let's  get  right  to  it: 
Why   is   she   still   sitting   in   this   little 
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office,  1 1 1 nri in-  tn  .in  ideology  .1  peo 

pic  have  burial'.' 

I  la    dark    eyes    l  lash    purest    an 

Communism,  Di     Maikovic  assures  mc, 

is  1. 11  from  dead    It  has  simply  suffered  .1 

setback,  due  mainly   to  the  shortsighted 

thinking  ol  European  Socialists  (she  uses 

the  terms  interchangeably)    She  blames 

Communists  foi  theii  own  failures:  the} 

did  not  live  up  to  then   own  promises 

\i ivl  so  the  dream  remains  unrealized,  the 

Utopia  unachieved    "\  new  world,  richei 

:l    ind  more  just,  is  still  some  time  away," 

•  she  says.  "We  neva  had  Communism.  It 

did  not  exist    It  was  just  a  project  for  the 

l  a  future."   But   Markovic  is  more  hopeful 

1  than  ever  "I  usually  sa>  that  I  am  a  leftist 

01  the  2 1st  century,  because  Communism 

.   s  the  only  new  idea  in  tins  century.  Hut  a 

:.   new  left  will  be  born."  she  predicts,   "and 

,\  ill  one  day  change  the  face  of  the  West." 

<  >nlv    later  on  do   I   discover  at  least 

\ui    of   the    reason    for    her    intensity: 

Viarkovic,  according  to  her  book,  is  the 

laughter  of  World   War   II   Communist 

Partisans,  and  shortly  after  her  birth  her 

Tiother  was  shot  by  the  Nazis.  To  this  day. 

nany  assume  the  daughter  is  still  crusad- 

ng  to  correct  a  terrible,  painful  wrong. 

So  what  does  Dr.  Markovic  think 
ibout  her  husband's  defection  of  his 
;urrent  title  as  Serbian  Socialist  Party 
president? 

For  the  briefest  moment,  she  looks  as 
f  she  might  suddenly  relax,  kick  off  her 
■hoes,  and  maybe  even  have  a  cigarette. 
She  studies  me  with  dark,  wary  eyes.  But 
he  cannot  make  the  leap  from  her  world 

0  mine.  She  looks  away  and  speaks  im- 
personally to  the  translator.  "The  dissolu- 
ion  of  Yugoslav  fa  and  socialism  brought 
niserv  to  all  the  people  of  Yugoslavia," 
he  lectures.  "And  this  Socialist  Party, 
ike  all  others,  doesn't  struggle  for  a  SO- 
i.ilist  society.  Their  ideas,  as  a  matt  ir  ol 
act,  are  just  to  make  some  accommoda- 
tons  to  repair  bourgeois  society,  to  make 

1  more  humane,  to  make  it  richer  ...  but 
hev  have  no  program  for  implementation 
>f  their  ideas  " 

In  another  seeming  conflict  with  her 
msband's  policies,  Markovic  also  con- 
temns all  Yugoslavs,  Serbs  included,  for 
iking  (hen  nationalism  too  far.  All  Vu- 
oslavs,  she  savs  firmly,  should  be  held 
ccountable  m  a  court  of  law  tor  their 
IRtr  crimes 

But,  Surprisingly,  she  hasn't  given  up 
n    the    idea    of  a    reunited    Yugoslavia 

\mvi  is  justified,*1  she  savs    "But,  so 

uiiv    limes   in   history,   enemies  became 

tends  again  aiul  Started  new  alliances    1 

link  that  once  the  war  stops,  once  the  111- 

Hiile  srnational  community   stops  mixing  in 
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\nd   so,   does   she   tell   all    thil   t"   her 

husband    ovei    dmnei    eveiv    night?    Is    it 

Hue,  as  the)  sav  all  ovei  Belgrade,  thai 

everyone    even    political    analysts    in    the 

1   s  1  mbass)    faithfully  reads  hei  m 

/me  columns  in  order  to  determine  what 
her  husband  may  do  next ' 

1  he  question  chills  her  eyes  again 
Why  shouldn't  she  be  an  intelligent  pre- 
dictor of  Yugoslav  affairs,  she  asks  "I 
am,  after  all,  a  sociologist  I  deal  with  sci- 
ence, and  I  am  very  well-informed  politi- 
cally, and  very  active  politically.  So  when 
I  link  together  my  scientific  research  and 
my  political  activities,  then  it's  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  a  prophet." 

Great.  But  go  tell  it  to  the  Serbs  in  the 
streets  outside,  many  of  whom  bitterly 
wonder  why  they  can't  buy  a  new  copy  of 
a  favorite  Serb  author,  while  stacks  of 
Markovic's  book,  printed  by  the  state  and 
priced  at  about  S14  nearly  half  the  aver- 
age Serb's  monthly  income-are  available 
even  at  newsstands.  "Yes,"  she  brags. 
"people  have  no  money,  but  they  are  buy- 
ing it  anyway." 

Markovic's  Marie  Antoinette  streak 
has  stirred  widespread  resentment  on  oth- 
er levels  as  well.  "For  example,"  a  Serb 
housewife  tells  me,  "in  a  column  just  last 
week  she  was  criticizing  a  member  of  the 
political  opposition  for  having  greasy 
hair.  Her  point  was  that  Serbs  should  pay 
more  attention  to  hygiene.  I  wanted  to 
scream.  Doesn't  she  know  that,  even  to 
buy  a  bar  of  soap,  Serbs  must  now  go  to 
the  black  market  and  pay  five  times  the 
price  or,  if  we  can  find  the  gas.  drive  six 
hours  to  Budapest?  Here's  this  woman 
preaching  Communist  ideology,  but  I  of- 
ten wonder  if  she  ever  walks  through  the 
streets  of  Belgrade." 

Many  think  that  it  may  be  Slobodan 
Milosevic's  wife  who  will  bring  him 
down  sooner  than  anything  else.  Her  con- 
tradictions are  maddening:  on  the  one 
hand,  like  her  husband,  she  now  claims  to 
be  a  sincere  opponent  of  the  war,  of  eth- 
nic divisions;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
she  in  her  magazine  column  who  first 
wrote  about  the  "degradations"  being  suf- 
fered by  Serbs  in  Kosovo  Above  all.  she 
promises  Serbs,  free  for  the  first  time  in 
50  years  of  Communist  domination,  a  re- 
turn to  Communism 

\nd  what  does  she  think  about  her 
American  counterpart,  Hillary  Clinton? 
For  the  first  tune  in  two  hours,  Mini 
Markovic  almost  smiles,  although  she 
Rides  it  as  best  she  can  bv  turning  her 


p  in       I  in  rxilii 

h  a!  11  trvitic  1  » ith  hci  h 
Sometime  •  I  ihii  •  'ban 

equal     *uid 
time    I  he  time  "i  male  domii 

past    Men  must  pass  the  baton  l<»  the  Oth- 
er sex,  lor  thev   have  dune  and   laid  what 
they    wanted    lor    centuries     And 
where  it  s  gotten  us" 

Nov*  lor  the  obligatory  domestic  chit- 
chat Serbs  seem  to  know  surprisil 
little  about  their  I  irst  Family's  personal 
life,  other  than  that  there  are  two  chil- 
dren, one  a  female  journalist,  the  other  a 
teenage  boy  who  drives  racecars  Some 
journalists  have  also  reported  that  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic's  parents  were  a  priest 
and  a  schoolteacher  who  both  commit- 
ted suicide. 

Markovic  barely  reacts  to  personal 
questions.  But.  for  the  record,  she  says, 
the  truth  is  this:  "My  mother-in-law  was  a 
private-school  teacher:  my  father-in-law 
was  a  professor  of  Russian  language  at  a 
high  school."  And  she  claims  neither 
committed  suicide. 

Furthermore,  she  adds  heatedly,  tales 
of  the  Milosevic  family's  reclusive  life- 
style are  a  joke  to  anybody  who  knows 
them.  "We  are  not  isolated,  without  com- 
munications," she  says.  "We  have  a  lot  of 
friends.  In  fact,  my  husband  sometimes 
says  I've  made  a  restaurant  out  of  our 
house.  Our  home  is  always  full  of  various 
people,  primarily  my  colleagues  from  the 
university.'" 

And  what  about  Kosovo'1  Did  she 
write  that  famous  1989  speech  for  her 
husband? 

Dr.  Markovic  stares  at  me  carefully  m 
complete  silence  for  at  least  10  seconds. 
Finally,  she  smiles  slightly,  but  "No  com- 
ment" is  all  she  says. 

Then,  abruptly,  for  reasons  known 
only  to  herself.  Markovic  announces  that 
she  has  decided  that  her  husband  should 
grant  me  an  interview.  Without  another 
word,  she  leaves  the  room  and  then  re- 
turns, three  minutes  later. 

"Go  now."  she  commands.  Her  eyes 
contain  only  the  same  dark,  uninviting 
blankness.  By  this  time,  I  know  better 
than  to  even  try  to  thank  a  woman  this 
distant. 

"Go,"  she  repeats  "But  only  for  ID 
minutes  " 

Despite  Slobodan  Milosevic's  reputation 
as  one  of  the  world's  leading  areh-vil- 
l.ims.  in  Serbia  the  verdict  is  far  from 
unanimous  While  the  independent  liberal 
press  of  Belgrade  regular])  attacks  him 
as  a  warmonger   Continued  on  page  170 
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The  MGM  publicity  department  first  branded  George 
Cukor  a  "woman's  director"  to  hype  his  projects  with 
contract  lionesses  Greta  Garbo,  Joan  Crawford,  and 
Norma  Shearer.  But  in  the  hands  of  fanzine  writers 
and  without  complaint  from  Cukor— the  premise  stuck, 
and  shadowed  him  from  the  golden  age  of  The  Philadel- 
phia Story  and  The  Women  to  his  swan  song,  Rich  and 
Famous,  in  1981.  Only  occasionally  did  he  bristle  at  in- 
quiries into  his  method  with  the  ladies,  once  memorably  crow- 
ing, "I  feed  'em  dope!"  Given  his  lot,  not  altogether  a  bad  idea. 


Far  more  fair  an  appellation  for  Cukor  would  have  been  "ac- 
tor's director."  After  all,  Spencer  Tracy  gave  some  of  his  best 
performances  for  him,  as  did  Cary  Grant.  Katharine  Hepburn 
has  written  that  the  director's  reputation  suffered  because  he 
was  "primarily  interested  in  making  the  actor  shine,"  not  hoard- 
ing attention  for  himself.  Modesty  can  be  a  dangerous  trait  in 
Hollywood.  Still,  Cukor's  generosity  and  good  taste  (and  his  ex- 
travagant parties)  are  legendary.  Now,  happily,  his  career  is 
being  reassessed  in  a  new  biography,  George  Cukor,  Master  of 
Elegance  (Morrow),  by  Emanuel  Levy.      — matthew  tyrnauer 


With  The  Women:  Florence  Nash,  Phyllis  Povah,  Rosalind  Russell,  Joan  Crawford,  Norma  Shearer,  Paulette  Goddard,  Mary  Boland,  and  Joan  Fontaine; 
with  Katharine  Hepburn;  with  Audrey  Hepburn  filming  My  Fair  Lady;  with  Candice  Bergen  and  Jacqueline  Bisset,  stars  of  Rich  and  Famous. 
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Aging  has  given  our  nims  a  smoothness,  whether  straight  or  mixed,  that  has  made  them  preferred  over  all  others. 
And  only  in  Puerto  Rico,  with  its  heritage  of  fine  rums,  is  aging  guaranteed  by  law. 
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MILOSEVIC 


(Continued  from  page  167)  and  a  lousy 
domestic  leader,  he  is  even  more  often  as- 
sailed by  the  very  hypernationalist  forces 
he  unleashed.  They  routinely  denounce 
him  as  a  pussycat,  selling  out  to  the  West. 
Not  even  the  state-controlled  Socialist 
press  can  ignore  such  furious  right- 
wingers  as  Vojislav  Seselj,  the  leader  of 
the  growing  Serbian  Radical  Party  in  Par- 
liament, who  constantly  accuses  Milo- 
sevic of  cutting  deals  with  NATO— or, 
worse,  of  being  led  around  by  the  nose  by 
his  leftist,  bleeding-heart  wife. 

Seselj  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  omi- 
nous characters  in  Serbia  today.  A  billow- 
ing blond  of  middle  age,  formerly  a  Sara- 
jevo University  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, he  supposedly  served  several  years 
in  prison  during  Tito's  reign  for  inciting 
domestic  unrest  and,  at  the  outset  of  the 
1991  war  with  Croatia,  organized  a  para- 
military group  named  the  Chetniks,  who 
are  now  accused  of  committing  some  of 
the  worst  war  crimes  against  civilians. 
True  or  not,  everyone  in  Belgrade  can 
identify  a  Chetnik  on  sight:  they're  often 
foulmouthed,  stringy-haired  slobs,  many 
overweight  and  most  inclined  to  wearing 
gigantic  Orthodox  crosses  around  their 
necks.  In  a  word,  they're  the  Hell's  An- 
gels of  Serbia. 

Seselj  himself  so  loathes  Western  re- 
porters that  he  demands  a  $500  fee  for 
interviews,  so  we  will  not  be  hearing 
from  him  here;  suffice  it  to  say,  he  once 
publicly  yearned  to  carve  out  the  eyes  of 
all  Muslims  and  Croats  "with  a  rusty 
spoon."  He  is  so  militant  that  the  local 
peaceniks  finally  abandoned  attempts  to 
make  him  check  his  pistol  in  the  cloak- 
room during  legislative  sessions. 

"It  used  to  be  that  criminals  had  to 
commit  real  crimes,"  Z)wg«-magazine  edi- 
tor Duska  Jovanic  tells  me.  "Once,  in  this 
country,  if  you  committed  a  single  mur- 
der, you  went  to  prison.  Now  if  you  com- 
mit 1.000  murders  for  the  war,  you  go  to 
i.unent  instead."  For  a  recent  story, 
-K  ^viewed  "real  Yugoslav  crimi- 

nals,' i  •  says,  laughing  despite  her- 

self, "they're  angry  now  because  their 
skills  have  become  obsolete.  Today  in 
Belgrade,  you  don't  have  to  rob  ,  bank 
with  a  gun  ou  just  sign  some  fr?  du- 
lent  papers.  I  he  professional  crim  Js 
really  feel  cheated." 

Belgrade  today  resembles  nol  ig 
more  than  a  Balkan  version  of  Hani  or 
Dodge   City.    Black-market    millionaires 


and  swaggering  warriors  from  the  Bos- 
nian and  Croat  battlefields  dominate  local 
cafes.  None,  of  course,  are  "official"  Yu- 
goslav army  soldiers,  but  who  cares? 
These  guys  are  hotshots,  heroes— and 
some  are  entirely  out  of  control.  It  got  so 
risky  that  many  civilians  stopped  visiting 
their  favorite  bistros  about  a  year  ago  for 
fear  that  some  playful,  drunken  Serb 
would  blow  up  the  place  in  a  frisky 
demonstration  of  how  hand  grenades 
work.  In  fact,  several  people  were  killed 
just  that  way.  "God,  all  of  this  .is  so 
crazy,"  a  Muslim  journalist  says.  "Yu- 
goslavia today  reminds  me  of  some  kind 
of  cross  between  Schindler's  List  and 
Jurassic  Park?" 

And  now,  let  us  go  on  a  lovely,  sunny 
Belgrade  afternoon  and  sit  on  the  patio 
of  a  busy  downtown  cafe  with  two  of  the 
most  notorious  and  perhaps  most  influen- 
tial characters  in  Serbia. 

One  is  Zeljko  Raznjatovic,  better  known 
as  Arkan.  A  handsome,  clean-cut  42- 
year-old,  he  was  reputedly  in  his  youth 
one  of  the  most  debonair  bank  robbers  in 
all  of  Europe,  a  fellow  with  such  flair 
that,  according  to  some  reports,  he  used 
to  leave  bouquets  of  roses  for  the  tellers 
he  was  terrorizing.  In  another,  uglier  ren- 
dition of  his  past,  Arkan  is  rumored  to 
have  been  a  hit  man,  commissioned  by 
Tito  to  eradicate  his  most  annoying  polit- 
ical enemies  throughout  Europe.  "How 
stupid!"  Arkan  explodes.  It's  all  just  more 
press  lies.  "But  you  can  write  that,  as  a 
boy,  I  was  very  naughty— all  the  time." 

Like  so  many  in  Yugoslavia  today, 
Arkan  came  to  fame  thanks  to  Slobodan 
Milosevic's  war.  In  the  name  of  Serb  pa- 
triotism, he  organized  the  White  Tigers, 
a  rival  group  to  Seselj's  Chetniks.  The 
Tigers  are  widely  considered  to  be  bet- 
ter-trained, more  disciplined  profession- 
als. As  Arkan  himself  brags,  his  men  are 
invariably  trim  and  fit,  with  hair  so  close- 
ly cropped  it's  almost  a  trademark.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  drink  alcohol,  even 
on  private  time.  If  they  are  caught  vio- 
lating the  rules,  says  Arkan,  "although 
you  will  call  it  uncivil,"  they  are  stripped 
and  given  25  lashes. 

Many  people  dread  the  Tigers,  so 
deadly  is  their  wartime  reputation,  so 
steely  is  their  manner.  "If  you  meet  a 
Chetnik  in  a  cafe,"  one  Serb  tells  me. 
"you  feel  free,  like  you  can  talk  to  them. 
But  if  you  see  a  Tiger,  you  just  feel 
afraid.  Their  eyes  are  so  cold  and  they 
never  laugh." 

Everybody  in  Serbia  has  heard  of  the 
b  eathtaking  viciousness  of  the  Tigers  in 
t'  i  early  days  of  the  Croat  war.  Alleged- 
even  the  Yugoslav  army,  which  was 


then  still  officially  involved,  stood  back  ii 
awe  of  the  fury  of  this  brigade  of  killers 
It  is  said  they  razed  entire  village 
throughout  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  rapec 
scores  of  women,  and  shot  every  non 
Serb  civilian  they  could  find  on  sight- 
women  and  children  included.  Toda> 
even  Arkan  boasts  that  "in  the  beginning 
Arkan's  Tigers  had  no  uniforms  or  ever 
weapons.  We  went  to  war  to  defend  out 
Serb  brothers  armed  only  with  little  pis- 
tols. The  rule  was  that  you  had  to  takt 
your  rifle  from  a  dead  Croat." 

But  he  hotly  denies  that  his  men  ever 
killed  a  civilian  or  raped  women.  "They 
don't  have  to  rape  anybody,"  Arkan  says 
"Serbian  women  adore  Tigers."  Interna 
tional  human -rights  groups,  based  on 
their  own  multiple  eyewitness  reports 
beg  to  differ.  If  a  war-crimes  tribunal  'is 
ever  convened,  Arkan  will  be  at  the  top 
of  the  Western  hit  list,  along  with  Seselj 
and  Milosevic. 

In  addition,  unconfirmed  rumors  per 
sist  that  Arkan  dares  not  leave  Yugoslavia 
because  of  outstanding  Interpol  warrants 
And  therein  may  lie  his  appeal  to  many 
Serbs,  who  do  love  their  warriors.  Zeljko 
Raznjatovic  is  to  many  Jesse  James,  Che 
Guevara,  and  James  Bond  all  rolled  into 
one.  Two  years  ago,  they  even  elected 
him  to  Parliament. 

Last  fall,  Arkan  organized  a  new,  ra 
bidly  nationalist  political  party,  Serbian 
Unity,  which  was  endorsed  by  Milosevic. 
Despite  a  $2  million  Western-style 
paign,  Arkan's  ticket  lost  in  the  Decern 
ber  elections.  But  he  still  hopes  to 
president  someday.  He  says  he  has  226  if 
offices  in  Serbia,  and  unlike  any  otherpe 
Serb  politician,  he  has  even  opened 
headquarters  in  Bosnia,  in  anticipation  of 
a  "Greater  Serbia."  In  the  next  election, 
he  predicts,  his  party  will  win  at  least  half 
of  the  seats  in  the  Serb  Parliament 

In  the  meantime,  he  has  gained  a  lot 
of  local  mileage  from  his  meetings  w 
Russian  ultra-nationalist  Vladimir  Zhiri- 
novsky. The  two  of  them  were  recent 
featured  kissing  on  the  cover  of  a  Bel 
grade  magazine.  "But  not  on  the  mouth,' 
Arkan  hisses.  "One  reporter  wrote  that!" 
Still,  the  pair  are  certainly  ideological 
bedfellows.  "I  would  like  all  Serb  women  it 
to  have  four  children  if  possible."  says 
Arkan,  to  offset  the  Albanians,  "who  pro- 
duce like  rabbits."  Furthermore,  if  any 
nation,  especially  Germany,  "dares  to  ar- 
rest any  Serb,  then  Arkan's  Tigers  will  ar- 
rest one  of  them  immediately!" 

In  addition  to  his  political  passions. 
Arkan  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Yugoslavia  today.  Though 
he  describes  himself  as  a  legitimate  "im 
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rv  he    is   .1    stiitc-approved    kiiiL'pm    ol    the 
aj  black  market   .pawned  by  the  cmbai 

I  he  othei  fellow  al  iln^  caft  table  is 
n.  equally  colorful  and  maybe  even  weahhiei 
bi   His  name  is  Giovanni  (aJc.a  lohn)DiStel 
>.  ano   Italian -born  but  raised  in  I  ngland, 
.  Di  Stefano  was,  by  lus  own  admission, 
•en  once  jailed  for  three  years  in  I  rig  land  ft)] 
m  fraudulent  trading  and  latei  deported  from 
nv  the   United   States  along   with   his  CTOnj 
i  ii  incarlo  Parretti,  whose  1990  buyout  ol 
the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayei  I  nited  Vrtists 
:i  studios  ended  in  a  scandal. 

Today,  Di  Stefano  claims  he  has  |ust 
m  submitted  another  bid,  of  $500  million. 
foi    \Hi\i    which  he  novt   intends,  he 
-  says,  to  relocate  to  either   Paris  or   Bel- 
's grade.  Whs,  just  this  week,  says  Di  Stef- 
iiisuno,   who  can't   control   an    impulse   to 
.f  name-drop,   "I   spoke  to   Dustin   [Hoff- 
.\i  man],  who  wants  to  make  The  Graduate 
II  if  we  can  ever  figure  out  who  the  hell 
,!    >uns  the  rights."  i  \n  MGM  spokesman 
says  the  company  "wouldn't  even  pick  up 
he  phone"  if  Di  Stefano  was  on  the  other 
:nd;  Hoffman's  agent  says  the  actor  has 
icvcr  spoken  to  Di  Stefano  about  such  a 
project.) 

Di  Stefano  has  been  a  flamboyant 
wesence  in  town  since,  only  months  alter 
lis  arrival,  his  Serb  partner,  known  as 
Yugoslavia's  Donald  Trump,  was  shot  to 
Jeath  only  yards  from  the  office  Di  Stef- 
ino  DOW  occupies.  The  crime  remains  un- 
.olved. 

Most  fascinating  o\  all.  Di  Stefano 
low  carries  a  Jugoslav  passport,  which 
ic  loves  to  show  olTio  reporters,  bearing 
he  home  address  o[  who  else'.'  Slobo- 
lan  Milosevic:  Tolstoyei  33. 
But  how  can  this  be'1 
"Well,  maybe  the  president  just  thinks, 
or  reasons  of  his  own,  thai  I'm  worth  it." 
)i  Stefano  says  cunningly. 

"Ileh."    his    pal    Arkan    snorts.    After 

vhich  the  two,  like  a  pair  o\'  puppies  at 

Way,  clad  almost  identically  in  expensive 

■lack  leather  jackets  (the  only  difference 

!>cing  that   Arkan   is  also  wearing  a  dia- 

aond-studded  Rolex),  engage  in  a  bit  of 
anler  about  who  is  richer 

"He  is,"  Di  Stefano  declares,  pointing 
l   \rkan.  "Naw.  he  is."  Arkan  insists 

"Well,  I  did  donate  SI  million  to  your 
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knows,  u  .  no)  a  question  ol  wh 

standing  with  I  he  only  important  t|ues- 
lion  is  'Who's  left  \tan<l 

So.  ihis  is  the  formei  Yugoslavia    I  his 
is  Serbia.  I  his  is  Slobodan  Milosevic's 

empire  \iul  aftei  a  lew  days  there  it's 
easy  enough  to  understand  why  so  many 
Serbs  protest  less  about  the  unending  war 
and  the  deprivations  o\  the  I  V  embar- 
go than  about  the  unfairness  of  the  world 
toward  them. 

Man)  Serbs  bitterly  complain  that  ro- 
mantic Western  reporters  are  so  deter- 
mined to  turn  Bosnia  into  their  genera- 
tion's Spanish  Civil  War.  their  Prague 
Spring,  their  Hamburger  Hill,  that  they 
sacrifice  facts  for  drama.  "Take  rapes." 
remarked  one  Serb  wryly.  "For  Serbian 
soldiers  to  rape  as  many  women  as  your 
press  says,  they  would  have  no  time  to  do 
anything  else'" 

And  from  the  most  liberal  to  the  most 
conservative  Serbs,  the  central  refrain  is 
generally  the  same. 

"It's  all  so  sad.  Yugoslavia  used  to  be 
the  most  advanced  of  all  the  Fastern-bloc 
Communist  nations."  a  Serb  actress  tells 
me.  "We  had  more  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, our  standard  of  life  was  higher.  We 
were  European!  But  now,  thanks  to  your 
embargo,  you've  turned  us  into  the  most 
primitive  ol"  nations  We  are  prisoners.  I 
feel  so  lonely." 

".And  what  the  West  always  forgets." 
adds  her  husband,  "is  this:  if  Tito  created 
Milosevic,  then  Milosevic  created  guys 
like  Arkan  and  Seselj.  Why  do  you  push 
us  to  that?" 

But  there  is  no  stronger  force  at  work 
here  than  nationalism  1  or  decades.  Serbs 
were  unable  to  lout  their  national  pride 
under  Tito  I  hen  along  came  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  who  changed  the  rules,  loday. 
ask  any  schoolkid  on  the  streets  o\'  Bel- 
grade what  happened  in  1389  and  he's 
going  to  tell  you,  probably  in  a  trem- 
bling voice  and  near  tears,  all  about  the 
massacre  on  the  plain  oi  Kosovo  and  the 
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to  Serb  rebel,  who  tried 

throw   ill     rurl      Ii  city  then 

even    a    stunning    little   church,    erected 
around  a  tower  the  lurks  built  cent  . 
studded    with    the   skulls   ol    n 
than  900  Serbs  beheaded  in  a  battle  lor 
independence 

\sk  the  average  citizen  on  the  streets 
ol  Belgrade  today,  even  a  supposedly  lib- 
eral journalist,  whether  he  is  a  Yugoslav 
or  a  Serb  and.  odds  are.  he's  going  to 
give  you  a  fierce  glare  and  snap.  "Serb'" 

"Just  remember  this."  an  official  close 
to  Milosevic  tells  me.  "We  Serbs  have  fi- 
nally learned  our  lesson.  Contrary  to  all 
the  talk  now  about  the  vicious  dark-eyed 
Serbs  with  daggers  in  their  teeth,  the 
truth  is  Serbs  have  been  among  the  most 
passive  populations  on  earth  for  cen- 
turies. But  no  more!  From  now  on.  « 
going  to  act  just  like  the  Jews.  The 
Croats  can  live  next  door  to  us.  but  none 
of  them  are  going  to  live  among  us  nev- 
er again!" 

Even  Patriarch  Pavle  himself,  the 
supreme  priest  of  the  Serb  Orthodox 
Church,  is  militant  about  Serb  rights. 
"Ah.  you  know  I  am  not  a  politician." 
Father  Pavle  says  one  snowy  morning,  his 
bright  SO -year-old  eyes  dancing  between 
his  foot-long  gray  beard  and  his  foot-high 
black  hat.  The  barren  room  is  icy.  but  His 
Holiness  isn't  interested  in  creature  com- 
forts: this  morning,  he  is  interested  only 
in  the  politics  of  Serbia. 

"Daughter."  he  says  to  me.  shrugging. 
openhanded,  "if  you  ask  me  whether  I 
think  Serbs  m  Bosnia  must  now  give  up 
all  they  own.  all  that  they  have  worked 
for  all  their  lives,  then  what  shall  I  tell 
you.'  Do  |  thmk  that  killing  is  wrong'  Of 
course!  But  do  I  think  an  honest  man 
should  surrender  to  thieves'" 

The  old  man's  eyes  shine  with  an  in- 
born defiance.  "If  that  is  the  choice,  then 
I  must  tell  you  that,  yes  then  I  will  be  a 
politician  too.  for  I  believe  Serbs  must 
fight,  now  as  never  before,  to  save  not 
only  the  church  but  themselves." 
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GEMINI   S\  May  21-June  21 

Your  life  lately  has  been  pleasant  and  harmless,  at  least  on  the  surface. 
Behind  closed  doors,  though,  there  are  delicious,  secret  vices  lurking.  If 
they're  escapes,  well,  we  all  need  them.  But  when  the  moon's  south  node 
hits  your  12th  house  this  month,  if  your  life  starts  revolving  around  a  fan- 
tasy, you  could  be  in  trouble.  Some  people  spend  half  of  their  paychecks 
on  lottery  tickets  while  they  chug  cheap  beer  and  dream  of  life  on  Easy 
Street.  Others  gobble  ice  cream,  stare  at  crystals,  and  expect  miracles. 
Magic  doesn't  come  in  a  bottle,  so  be  sure  to  read  all  labels  carefully. 


CANCER    -^J*    June  22-July  22 

With  the  new  moon  on  the  dragon's  tail  in  your  11th  house,  associations 
that  once  held  you  together  are  now  pulling  you  apart.  Try  not  to  obsess 
over  where  all  the  uncertainty  is  leading,  and  don't  rely  too  heavily  on 
promises  made  by  so-called  friends.  Who  are  they  to  say  if  tomorrow  will 
bring  untold  happiness  or  a  wrecker's  ball  through  your  living-room  win- 
dow? Adopt  a  Zen  view  of  life  so  that  you  won't  feel  guilty  if  you  no 
longer  want  something  once  you  get  it.  And  don't  ask  how  long  this  pe- 
riod of  turmoil  and  change  will  last.  With  Cancers,  it  could  be  forever. 


SI 


LEO    C/t    July  23-August  22 

Your  public  may  have  failed  you,  and  so  have  all  the  big  fat  bosses  who 
can  make  or  break  you.  You've  knocked  yourself  out,  yet  you  still  can't 
tell  where  the  career  thing  is  going.  You  know  deep  down  that  it's  not  the 
right  moment  to  go  for  the  Big  One,  and  still  you  try.  Well,  beware.  If 
you  get  mixed  up  in  politics,  you'll  get  slammed.  But,  oh,  when  they  start 
putting  ideas  of  big  bucks  into  your  head,  it's  hard  to  resist.  Remember, 
those  are  just  images,  not  the  real  thing.  Sooner  or  later,  the  world  will 
recognize  that  you  are  God's  greatest  gift  to  art  and  science. 


wr 


VIRGO      If/T     August  25-September  22 

Take  that  trip,  if  you  must,  into  the  mountains  of  India  way  above  Cal- 
cutta to  find  out  once  and  for  all  what  rainbows  are  really  made  of.  Right 
now,  if  anyone  tells  you  not  to  travel,  you  start  packing  your  bags  any- 
way. If  you're  counseled  to  stay  in  school,  you  want  to  drop  out.  This  may 
come  as  a  shock  to  you,  but  where  relationships  are  concerned,  nobody 
on  earth  has  all  the  answers.  Let  your  education  come  through  direct,  per- 
sonal experience— not  from  some  puffed-up  teacher  or  religious  guru.  But 
know-it-all  that  you  are,  you  probably  won't  take  that  advice,  either. 

LIBRA    ^SS    September  23-October  3 

Does  the  human  race  owe  you  a  living?  Of  course  it  does.  Your  entire 
family,  everyone  around  you,  even  the  U.N.,  should  vote  you  financial  aid 
for  the  damages  you've  incurred  over  the  years,  not  to  mention  the  sexu- 
al frustration.  If  they  paid  you  what  they  really  owed  you  -to  hear  you  tell 
it— the  whole  world  would  go  into  terrible  debt.  With  the  moon's  south 
node  in  your  Hlh  house,  you  must  support  yourself  and  control  your  ap- 
petites. That  means  no  coveting.  So  bow  your  head  and  try  to  keep  your 
eyes  off  everything  that  belongs  to  your  neighbor.  That's  right:  everything. 


SCORPIO 


TO* 


October  24— November  21 


Laugh  if  you  want,  but  it's  deeply  en  idling  lo  feel  the  vibes  and  body 
heat  of  another  human  being  beside  you  ai  you  fall  asleep  at  night  or 
wake  up  in  the  morning.  The  problem  occurs  .vhen  you  become  so  de- 
pendent on  the  sheer  poundage  next  to  you  oi  I  i<  mattress  that  you  would 
do  anything  to  keep  it  there.  With  the  south  node  in  your  7th  house,  you 
start  lying  to  yourself  and  making  excuses  for  people,  just  so  you  won't  be 
alone.  But  if  a  relationship  isn't  a  real  one  and  the  person  isn't  truly  there 
for  you,  you  might  as  well  be  crawling  into  bed  with  a  slab  of  pot  roast. 
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SAGITTARIUS 


November  22-December  21 


With  a  solar  eclipse  in  your  6th  house,  what  an  industrious  little  insec 
you've  become.  You  seem  to  be  in  a  repentant  mood,  working  feverishl 
away  on  every  detail,  madly  trying  to  stay  healthy,  determined  to  regai 
control  of  your  life,  manning  all  the  machinery  with  the  intensity  of  a  hoi 
ey-making  bee.  .Why  work  so  hard  at  being  clean  and  pure?  Lady  Mac 
beth  had  to  worry  about  not  being  able  to  get  those  stubborn  stains  of 
her  hands,  but  you  haven't  committed  any  major  crimes,  have  you?  S 
whose  is  that  little  voice  that  keeps  whispering.  "Why  bother?" 


y$ 


CAPRICORN      \J    December  22-January  19 

Although  your  need  for  intimate  love  and  personal  attention  may  be  jus 
about  reaching  meltdown  levels  and  you're  feeling  randier  than  a  tomca 
on  Saturday  night,  this  is  not  the  moment  to  play  the  sexy,  romantic  leac 
With  the  solar  eclipse  in  your  5th  house  in  mid-May,  the  role  of  wealth 
playboy  or  hot  party  girl  simply  won't  work.  That  probably  will  not  stoi 
you  from  shopping,  however,  in  the  Greek-god  department,  falling  in  low 
with  an  impossible  person,  or  otherwise  going  onstage  and  making  a  foo 
of  yourself.  Just  try  not  to  trip  over  your  own  underwear 


AQUARIUS    «Afe-   January  20-February  18 

Doing  over  the  kitchen  cabinets  and  tending  to  bulbs- -of  the  electric  o 
garden  type?  That's  nice,  because  when  an  eclipse  occurs  in  your  4th  houst 
it's  important  to  fill  your  space  with  lifelike  plants  and  cheery  wallpape 
and  to  achieve  the  comfy  aura  that  all  happy,  functional  families  seem  tc 
come  by  naturally.  Of  course,  you  know  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  la; 
expensive  wall-to-wall  carpeting  or  spend  a  fortune  refinishing  the  base 
ment  merely  to  hide  from  the  world  or  cover  up  a  deep  emotional  empti 
ness.  And  you  would  never  do  anything  so  transparent,  now,  would  you 
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PISCES    _J^\    February  19~March  20 

Even  if  certain  people  insist  that  it's  too  late,  that  they  don't  want  to  heai 
one  more  word  you  have  to  say,  with  the  solar  eclipse  in  your  3rd  house 
try  to  communicate  more  honestly  from  now  on.  Unless  you  are  14,  you'r< 
not  14  anymore,  so  stay  straight  and  play  the  wise-adult  role  to  the  hilt 
You're  in  the  process  of  staging  another  comeback.  Becoming  a  credible 
mature  person  is  a  real  achievement.  You  ought  to  know.  You've  done  i 
enough  times.  Growing  older  doesn't  have  to  mean  just  forgetting  youi 
name  and  adding  three  more  chins  to  spill  the  cereal  on. 

ARIES       J       March  21-April  19 

It's  no  sin  to  be  dependent  and  ask  for  help  once  in  a  while.  Relation 
ships  are  supposed  to  be  about  sharing,  not  about  competing  over  whose 
bank  account  is  fatter.  We  all  have  bills  to  pay,  but  even  with  an  eclipse 
in  your  2nd  house,  if  you  sell  out  for  the  dough,  people  lose  respect  foi 
you.  Try  to  have  a  little  patience,  and,  male  or  female,  please  bear  in  mine 
that  the  first  preemie  ever  born  was  most  probably  an  Aries.  It's  not  nee 
essarily  all  downhill  from  here,  although  if  you  keep  making  panicky  choic 
es  out  of  distress,  you  could  end  up  doing  dog-food  commercials 

TAURUS    ©    April  20-May  20 

Even  in  those  dark  Taurean  moments  when  that  hungry  throat  of  yours 
opens  up  to  everything  from  crepes  Su/ette  to  raw  sewage,  you're  still  able 
to  remain  strong,  capable,  and  self-reliant.  With  a  solar  eclipse  right  there 
in  your  sign  now.  though,  your  get-away-from-me-l-don't-necd-help-from 
anybody  attitude  may  stem  more  from  stubborn  resistance  to  change  than 
from  a  sincere  desire  for  independence.  If  you  let  go  of  some  of  the  tired 
worn-out  patterns  of  behavior  you  have  been  relying  on,  you  should  have 
no  more  reason  to  consider  yourself  a  failure  or  a  vegetable. 
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Youtll  find  our  Mesh  Knit  has 
more  of  nearly  everything- 
except  flies,  slubs  and  cmpking. 


I 


f  you  make  a  cotton  Mesh  Knit 
shirt  -  and  you're  as  finicky 
as  Lands'  End  -  there  are  a 
zillion  things  to  watch  for. 

Cotton  conies  from 
the  field,  after  all.  You 
can  card  it,  and  comb 
it,  and  still  have  stuff 
left  in  it.  When  that's 
knit  into  the  cloth,  the 
result  is  flies  and  slubs 
-  tiny  bumps  and  imper- 
fections, like  hiccups  in 
the  fabric.  They're 
unsightly  and  weaken 
the  Mesh. 

So,  we  do  our  darndest 
to  weed  out  flies  and  slubs. 
Matter  of  fact,  we  have  seventy 
fly- and  slub- inspectors. 

A  fine  Mesh 
we're  getting  you  into. 

Our  Mesh  Knit  is  made  of 
100%  American  grown  cotton.  It's 
spun  into  an  18  singles  yarn:  a 
yarn  so  tine  that  it  takes  4.3  miles 
of  it  to  make  one  Lands'  End  Mesh. 

Now  obviously,  what  makes  a 
Mesh  so  comfy  is  that  it  is  a 
Mesh.  It's  "ventilated"  with  thou- 
sands of  tiny  air  holes  that  let  it 
breathe.  (Don't  ask  us  how  many 
thousands,  please  -  we  gave  up 
counting  'em!) 

Bui  to  make  our  Mesh  Knit 
even  eoinlier,  we  add  thoughtful 
little  details.  For  example,  side 
vents.  So,  you  can  wear  the  shirt 
outside  your  pants,  without  its 
catching  around  the  hips. 

We  also  tape  the  neek  band  to 
keep  the  edges  from  chafing  and 


rubbing  you  the  wrong  way. 

And  speaking  of  rubbing,  we 
hate  when  a  shirt's  color  rubs  off 
-  on  other  clothing,  for  instance. 
That's  called  crocking.  We  try 
and  avoid  it  by  using  reactive 
dyes.  These  get  chemically  "mar- 
ried" to  the  yarn  -  the  two 
become  nearly  inseparable  till 
deatii  do  diem  part. 

The  price  clinches  it 

Our  Mesh  is  only  $19.50. 
(A  little  more  for  Tall,  Men's  XXI. 
or  with  a  pocket  or  stripes.)  And 
that's  not  much  for  such  quality. 

Of  course,  the  Lands' End 
catalog  has  lots  more  -  from 
elassie  dress  and  casual 
clothing,  to  our  original  soft 
luggage,  children's  things  and 
home  furnishings.  It's  all 
fairly  and  honestly  priced. 

And  it  all  comes  with  our 
unconditional  guarantee.  In  two 


words -"Guaranteed.  Period." 
Send  for  our  catalog.  Better 

yet,  phone  us  -  24  hours  a  day, 

any  day  or  night. 

You'll  find  no  flies  in  our 

service.  No  slubs,  either. 


I  /"«-/  lands  End.  In 


--^ar,nteed.Feri°f__ 


For  our  free  catalog, 
call  any  time 

1-800-356-4444 

( In  Canada,  too.) 
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Phone 

Or  mail  l  UndVEnd  Lane,  DodgetiOe, WI 53595 
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Social  Study 


Vendela 

Model  Vendela 's  not  perfect — 

she  hates  her  fingernails.  And,  Lord,  she's  busy. 

But  as  the  otherwise  super  Swede  reveals  to 

NELL  SCOVELL  in  the  Proust  Questionnaire, 

there's  still  time  in  life  to  worry  about 

the  planet  and  to  venerate  Mother  Teresa 


What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

1  could  mention  a  million  tl  ings.  This  is  going  to  sound 
really  weird,  but  I  don't  like  my  nails.  I  have  very  little  nail 
bed,  and  a  lot  o\'  women  have  these  beautiful  long  nail 
beds,  so  they  don't  have  to  have  long  nails. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear'.' 

That  we're  destroying  our  world  that  we  live  in. 
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Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

My  grandmother,  because  she's  a  very  strong  woman  whe 
has  been  through  two  World  Wars  and  she  always  keep 
her  spirit  up. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

I  was  very  happy  growing  up  as  a  kid,  but  I  feel  extremel 
happy  right  now  because  my  work  is  really,  really  goin 
well.  Being  a  part  of  Elizabeth  Arden  has  made  my  life  th 
happiest  because  they  allow  me  to  be  creative.  I  have  ai 
unbelievable  contract  that  maybe  two  or  three  other  girl 
have  in  the  entire  world.  I'm  very  happy. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing] 
what  would  it  be? 

I  think  I  would  like  to  come  back  as  a  ballerina. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Bugs  Bunny.  He  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  he's  very  hand-| 
some. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Not  right  now,  but  I  would  love  to  get  married  and  have 
kids  on  a  farm  someplace.  Not  really  a  "farm"  farm,  bud 
like  a  country  house  with  horses. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

I  suppose  you  could  say  my  niceness.  For  example 
I  walked  into  Norma  Kamali  because  I  was  doin 
her  show  and  this  salesperson  was  showing  me 
around  and  she  said  to  me,  "You  look  exactly— and 
you  must  hear  this  all  the  time— like  Vendela."  And 
I  said,  "That's  me,"  and  she  almost  had  a  heart  at 
tack  and  she  said,  "My  God,  you're  so  nice!" 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

I  like  a  man  to  be  honest  and  faithful  and  also 
someone  who  really  shows  up  for  you  and  doesn' 
just  disappear  when  things  get  rough. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

A  little  of  the  same  things.  I  like  a  woman  to  be| 
strong  and  to  have  a  heart. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Their  friendship. 

Who  is  your  favorite  writer? 

Joe  Eszterhas,  because  I  just  read  a  script  he  wrote. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery?1 

Ignorance. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Mother  Teresa.  Also  Gloria  Allied  -she's  a  lawyerl 
and  not  exactly  Mother  Teresa,  but  she  fights  for  a| 
lot  of  women's  issues  and  I  love  that. 

What  is  your  motto? 

Try  to  live  life  as  right  as  you  can  for  you  and  for  other 
people  and  hopefully  you  can  leave  something  that  has 
made  a  difference. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  heart.  Because  it's  something  I  give,  but  only  on  special 
occasions. 
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I  The  318iJ 

• 
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THE  QUESTION  I 

BMW  YOU  CAN 


So  which  would  you  prefer? 

As  you  can  see,  the  new  BMW 
318i  Sedan  on  the  left  is  not  only 
highly  affordable,  but  meticulously 
and  artfully  packaged. 

The  design  is  classic,  a  sleek 
aerodynamic  wedge  seemingly 
carved  from  a  solid  block  of  steel. 
No  fewer  than  5,000  imperceptible 
welds  and  22  pounds  of  paint  help 
create  its  jewel -I  ike  finish. 

The  same,  of  course,  is  true  of 
the  new  BMW  318is  Coupe,  shown 
here  on  the  right. 

The  interior  of  the  Sedan  is  as 
well  thought-out  as  the  exterior,  as 
is  that  of  the  Coupe.  For  instance, 
multi-zone  seats  utilize  the  latest 


IT'S  HO 

orthopedic  knowledge.  The  central 
locking  system,  two-way  sunroof 
and  windows  are  power  operated, 
conveniently  enough. 

An  environmentally  friendly  air 
conditioning  system  has  separate 
temperature  controls  for  the  driver 
and  front  passenger.  While  a  micro 
filter  helps  electrostatically  screen 
out  specks  of  pollen  and  dust. 

Safety  features  inside  both  cars 
include  massive  anti-lock  brakes, 
automatic  front  seatbelt  tensioners, 
dual  airbags  and  an  impact  sensor 


'Suggested  retail  price  for  a  1994  BMW  318i  is  $24,675  and  a  1994  BMW  318is  is  $25,800.  Actual  price  will  depend  on  dealer.  Price  excludes 
destination  and  handling  charges,  taxes,  license  and  options.  ©1994  BMW  of  North  America,  Inc.  The  BMW  trademark  and  logo  are  registered. 
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T  HOW  MUCH 
T  FOR  $20,000. 

MANY. 


system  that,  in  a  severe  collision, 
unlocks  all  of  the  doors  and  turns 
on  interior  lights  and  flashers. 

It's  all  part  of  BMW's  F.I. R. ST. 
system  (or  Fully  Integrated  Road 
Safety  Technology)  found  in  every 
automobile  we  build. 

Let's  not  forget  the  31 8i  Sedan 
is  fun-to-drive.  Its  precise  5-speed 
manual  transmission,  responsive 
138-horsepower  engine  and  BMW's 
legendary  suspension  feed  road 
information  back  to  you. 

The  end  result  is  a  heightened 


sense  of  awareness  and  confidence 
behind  the  wheel,  which  in  turn,  will 
make  driving  even  more  enjoyable. 

Likewise  for  the  Coupe. 

Basically  then,  the  only  things 
that  separate  the  new  BMW  318i 
Sedan  from  the  BMW  318is  Coupe 
are  two  doors  and  about  $1,100. 

What's  separating  you  from  one 
of  them  at  this  point,  however,  is  an 
entirely  different  question.  One 
which  can  hopefully  be  answered 
by  calling  1-800-334-4BMW. 


THE  ULTIMATE  DP  7ING  MACH'  JE. 


TO  APPLY  CALL:  1-800 -THE- CARD. 

01993  American  Express  Travel  Related  Services  Company,  Inc. 


We  started  back  in  1971  with  three  planes  it  fly  more  routes  each  day.  That  generates 

serving  three  Texas  cities.  In  the  short-haul  more  revenue,  so  you  can  offer  lower  fa- 
markets,  most  people  will  drive  those  dis-  We  were  interested  in  the  ' 

tances  instead  of  fly.  A  lot  of  people  figured  Membership  Miles'"  prograr 

us  for  road  kill  at  the  time.  But  today  we've  us  access  to  business  tra\ 

got  144  airplanes  in  34  cities.  bulk  of  our  customers.  And 

We  like  mavericks- people  who  have  a  sense  a  mile  for  every  dollar  si 


"We  Compete  More 

With  The  Automobile  Than  We  Do 

With  Other  Airlines" 


of  humor.  We've  always  done  it  differently.  people  something  of  value.  That's  a  lot  better 

You  know,  we  don't  assign  seats.  Used  to  be  than  getting  a  mint  when  you  walk  off  the  plane, 

we  only  had  about  four  people  on  the  whole  The  American  Express8  Card  is  welcomed 

plane,  so  the  idea  of  assigned  seats  just  made  at  airlines  all  around  the  world.  (Of  course, 

people  laugh.  Now  the  reason  is  you  can  turn  Herb's  kind  of  partial  to  his  corner  of  the  world.) 

the  airplanes  quicker  at  the  gate.  And  if  you  HERB  KELLEHER, 

can  turn  an  airplane  quicker,  you  can  have  CEO,  SOUTHWEST  AIRLINES 
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The  Man  Behind  the  Mask 


hen  the  shooting  began  in 

the  quaint  colonial  town  of 

San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas 

on  New  Year's  Day,  visiting 

tourists  thought  they  were 

witnessing  some  rustic  Mexi- 
can form  of  celebration.  In 

fact,  they  were  seeing  the 
start  of  a  rebellion,  perhaps  of  a  revolution.  With  the  en- 
actment of  NAFTA,  "Mexico  was  supposed  to  have  become 
a  First  World  country,"  writes  Ann  Louise  Bardach  in  her 
riveting  dispatch  ("Mexico's  Poet  Rebel,"  on  page  62), 
"and  some  Mexicans  were  actually  starting  to  believe  it." 
But  the  Zapatista  uprising  in  the  country's  poorest  and 
southernmost  state—followed  by  the  assassination  of  the 
ruling-party  presidential  candidate,  Luis  Colosio,  and  the 
kidnapping  of  the  president  of  Mexico's  largest  bank— shat- 
tered that  conviction. 

The  face  of  the  man  who  sparked  the  Chiapas  rebellion 
has  never  been  seen  by  the  press.  For  the  last  six  months, 
Subcomandante  Marcos  has  worn  a  balaclava,  and  spoken 
only  sporadically  to  the  journalists  who  cluster  near  his  moun- 
tain stronghold.  Bardach,  whose  last  article  for  Vanity  Fair 
was  an  astonishing  and  rare  interview  with  Fidel  Castro, 
dodged  six  army  checkpoints  and  two  Zapatista  shake- 


downs, and  ignored  a  missive  from  Marcos 
regretting  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  see 
her.  Her  reward  was  a  four-hour  one- on  - 
one  interview  with  the  man  in  the  mask. 

Her  account  of  that  conversation  conveys 
all  the  power  of  the  Marcos  myth,  but  in 
^  -    those  hours  Marcos  was  startlingly  candid 

about  his  background  and  family,  and  showed 
surprising  humor,  given  that  he  expected  to  be  killed  short- 
ly. "With  Castro,  a  great  orator,"  Bardach  recalls,  "you 
were  constantly  aware  of  his  charm,  but  also  his  ego.  With 
Marcos,  there  is  no  sense  of  ego.  He's  like  a  priest:  he 
whispers  when  he  speaks,  like  a  Franciscan  in  the  woods." 
Bardach  talked  with  other  Mexican  leaders,  including 
President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari,  who  had  expected  a 
smooth  transition  of  power  to  Colosio,  his  anointed  suc- 
cessor, and  in  the  wake  of  the  assassination  is  instead  fac- 
ing the  most  serious  challenge  in  65  years  to  the  hegemony 
of  the  ruling  pri  party.  Now  the  figure  who  is  driving  po- 
litical change  in  Mexico  is  Marcos:  "He  is  the  new  icon," 
Bardach  says.  "The  folklore  about  the  masked  man  who 
came  into  the  jungle  is  going  to  last  a  long  time." 
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Remembering  Jackie 


ON  THE  COVER 

A  dazzling  Jackie,  in  1976, 

attends  a  Valentino  fashion  show 

benefiting  the  Special  Olympics 

at  New  York's  Pierre  Hotel, 

when  paparazzo  Ron  Galella 

snapped  her  photograph. 
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Requiem  for  a  former 
First  Lady  whose  bright,  shining 
moment  stretched  on  through 
tragedy  into  a  life  that  illuminated 
her  city  and  the  world. 
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Indulge  your  curiosity  and  use  our 
convenient  listing  to  write  or  call 
advertisers  for  more  information. 

H20  PLUS 

Progressive  skin  care,  cosmetics,  fra- 
grance, bath  and  body  products  for 
head-to-toe  pampering.  Natural, 
cruelty-free  and  environmentally 
friendly.  For  information,  call 
#1.800.242.2284. 
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luggage.  Everything  is  guaranteed, 
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City  vacation.  Please  call 
1.800.9NY.CITY,  EXT  617. 
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Spyder.  Mitsubishi's  new  thinking  in 
luxury  automobiles.  For  the  dealer 
nearest  you,  call  1.800.55MITSU. 
For  Spyder  information,  call 
1.800.SPYDER1. 
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Honor  the  exceptional  woman  with 
an  exceptional  diamond  of  2  carats  or 
more.  For  the  retailers  nearest  you, 
please  call  1.800.77.GLICK. 

CALIFORNIA  DIVISION 
OF  TOURISM 

"Fur  Better  Rom    uic  Getaways"  To 
fuid  the  va  ation    leas  you  couldn't 
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Dafydd  Jones  is  a  contributing 

photographer  of  Vanity  Fair.  His  photos 

of  James  Carville  and 

Mary  Ma  tali  n  were  taken  at  the 

White  House  Correspondents' 

Dinner  in  April. 
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Christopher  Hitchens  collaborated 
with  photographer  Ed  Kashi  on  a 
book  about  Kurdistan,  When  the 
Borders  Bleed,  to  be  published  by 
Pantheon  this  fall. 

Deborah  Mitchell  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  "Vanities"  and  has  also 
written  for  The  New  York  Times  and 
The  New  York  Observer. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Imagine  a  window  blind 
nat  seems  to  float  in  air,  with  no 
■isible  means  of  support 

Imagine  a  window  shade 
o  soft  and  sheer  you  can  enjoy 
1  scene  through  it,  without 
}lareor  fading. 

Still  with  us?  Then  you're 
ng  to  imagine  Silhouette 
<w  shadings 
lis  you  can  see,  pictures 
Jo  the  pb  better  than  our  words 
hi  imagination.  Pictures 


-  Soft, 
sheer  fabric, 
front  and  back 

Operating  cord 

Even  the 
"slats"  are  soft 


can  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
sleek  simplicity  of  Silhouette.  Its 
appropriateness  to  any  style  of 
interior  And  the  way  it  controls 
any  shading  of  light. 


But  not  even  the  best 
photograph  can  show  you  its  full 
range  of  colors.  Or  demonstrate 
its  luxurious,  silken  feel.  Or  the 
way  its  special  finish  repels  dust 
and  soil 

For  that,  we  suggest  you 
phone  "Silhouette  Answ  • 
1  800-22-STYLE  (M-F,  8  AM- 
8PM  EST)  and  ask  for  a  free 
brochure  to  read  and  a  real 
sample  to  examine.  In  Canada 
call  1-800-265- 1363. 


dings 

Beyond  shades.  Beyond  blinds 
Beyond  description 


Hunier  Douglas  vcxy  jene* 

shadings,  Duerte*  and  A  plause"  honeycomb 

shades  pleatec 

Series'  hon.- 

and  coordinate .  abrics 

HunterDouglas 


LHOUEJTE' 


Window  SI 


^ 


• 


\ 


^ 


\ 


*  v-r* 


s 


o  the  worn 


\» 


CHAMPAGNE 


PARFUM 


EXCLUSIVELY  AT  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE     1-800JKV849 


Celebrated 

fashion  designer 

and  acclaimed  cook 

Linda  Allard 
invites  you  to  savor 

J\.  lb  solTuittely 
JOelicioiuLs  I 


herdeligitfullu 

illustrated  cookbook 

brimmingwith  more 

than  1^0  personal 

recipes  for 

classic  dishes, 

from  antipasto  to 

zl  echini  soup. 


For  credit  card  ord  ^!1  free 

1-800-456-5303.  U  M)4 


RANDOM  A  HOL 


Coninbuiors 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


Jack  Lessenberry  and  Jonathan  Becker 

with  their  subject,  Dr.  Jack  Kevorkian,  above. 

Lessenberry,  whose  article  "Death 

Becomes  Him"  begins  on  page  102,  is  a 

former  national  and  foreign 

correspondent  for  The  Detroit  News 

and  has  been  covering  the  story  of 

Dr.  Kevorkian  and  assisted  suicide  for  the 

past  year.  "Never  in  nearly  20  years  as 

a  journalist,"  he  says,  "have  I  seen  a  person 

and  an  issue  so  well  understood  by 

the  average  guy  and  so  poorly  understood 

by  most  reporters."  Becker,  who  has  contributed 

photographs  to  Vanity  Fair 

for  more  than  a  decade,  first 

photographed  Dr.  Jack  Kevorkian  at  the 

1991  murder  trial  for  "Patient  No.  1." 


Michael  Musto  writes  the  "La  Dolce 
Musto"  column  in  The  Village  Voice, 
"Pop  Life"  for  Spin,  and  is  a  regular  in 
"Vanities."  He  has  authored  two  books, 
Downtown  and  Manhattan  on  the  Rocks. 

Elise  O'Shaughnessy  is  executive  editor 
of  Vanity  Fair.  She  profiled  Senator  Dan- 
iel Patrick  Moynihan  in  the  May  issue. 
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Ann  Louise  Bardach 

traveled  twice  to  Mexico  to  write  about 

the  Chiapas  rebels  and  their 

mysterious  leader,  Subcomandante  Marcos, 

who  is  pictured  with  Bardach,  above. 

"For  those  who  think  this  is  a  passing  episodt 

she  says  of  her  story  on  page  68, 

"I  saw  firsthand  that  things  are  only 

getting  worse." 


David  Wise  is 
America's  leading  writer 
on  intelligence  and 
espionage.  He  is  co-author 
r/The  Invisible 
Government,  a  No.  1 
best-seller,  and 
author,  more  recently,  of 
Molehunt.  His 
investigation  of  the 
Aldrich  Ames  spy  case 
begins  on  page  88. 
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Touches  of  color 
by  Paloma  Picasso 

"X" choker  with  green  and  pink 

tourmalines,  amethyst,  citrine  and 

aquamarine  m  eighteen  karat  gold. 

Pink  tourmaline  ring. 

To  inquire:  800-526-0649. 

Tiffany  &Ca 


MIA  HAMM 
22,  Women's  national  Collegiate  Soccer  Player  of  the  Year 

WHEN  YOU  WERE  A  CHILL  YOUR  MOTHER  THOUGHT  , 

AS  MOTHERS  SOMETIMES  DO, 

THAT  YOU  WERE  STRONG  ENOUGH 

AND  SURE  ENOUGH 

TO  SOMEDAY  BE  A  DANCER. 

BUT  WHEN  YOU  WERE  FIVE  or  was  it  six  or  was  it  nine 

you  didn't  want  to  dance,  you  couldn't  bear  to  dance 
unless  you  were  dancing  in  the  grass, 
and  dancing  in  the  mud 
as  children  often  do 
as  children  often  do. 


AND  THEN  YOUR  FATHER  kicked  to  you  a  ball. 

and  the  ball  was  the  shape  of  the  whole  wide  world  to  you. 

AND  NOW  IF  YOU  SEE  GREEN  YOU  CAN  ONLY  THINK  OF  ONE  THING  TO  DO. 

AND  THE  WORLD  SLIPS  aWaY  FROM  YOUR  FEET  . 

AND  THE  SKY  SLIPS  DOWN  INTO  YOUR  ARMS  . 

and  you  are  free  you  are  free  you  are  absolutely  free 

TO  BE  WHO  YOU  WANT.  TO  GO  WHERE  YOU  CAN. 

TO  BE      TO  BE  LOUD  TO  FLY  IN  THE  MUD  AND  RUN  IN  THE  RaIN. 

STRONG  Ei    H. 

AND  SURE  t    m, 

LIKE  A  DANC: 


•r,**r 


•\ 


i 
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"A  gorgeous  and  haunting 
blend  of  travel  book  and 
murder  mystery." 

Midnight 

in  THE 

Garden  of 
Good  and  Evil 

John  Berendt 

"I  haven't  enjoyed  a  book 

so  much  for  a  long  time. 

It's  highly  evocative  and  very 

funny,  and  the  characters 

ring  true  and  weird. 
I  wish  I  had  written  it." 

—  Peter  May le 

"Forceful,  clear,  gripping..." 

The  best  nonfiction  novel 

since  In  Cold  Blood  and  a 

lot  more  entertaining." 

—  Edmund  White 

"Berendt  has  the  ability  to 
make  the  truth  read  like 
an  exciting  novel." 

—  Ann  Beattie 
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ING  SOON  TO  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU 


"Carol  Edgarim  is  a  remarkable 
writer  of  intelligence  and 
compassion 
—Amy  Tan 


Rise  the 
I  Euphrates 


j 


%J 


A     NOVEL     BY 

CAROL 
EDGARIAN 

It's  1915.  The 

year  the  Muslim 

Turks  slaughter 

one  million 

Armenians.  The 

year  an  orphaned 

little  girl  forgets  her  own  name, 

but  remembers  everything  else. 

"Vivid,  chilling... 

will  long  remain 
in  readers'  memories." 

—  Rcbert  Stone 

"A     ork  of  power,  grace, 

K         -  and  exquisite 

tender  It  will  live  for 

a  long,  «ime  in  the 

manner  ol  :e  Stegner's 

Angle  oj  '  and 

Harpe    i 

To  Kill  a  Mock  ln 

—  Rick  Bass 
RANDOM  A  HOI 
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Foster  Charm 


Although  I  wouldn't  consider  Jodie  Fos- 
ter ["Pure  Jodie,"  May]  to  have  "opened 
up"  to  Michael  Shnayerson,  I  do  com- 
mend the  respect  which  was  given  to 
her  concerning  certain  aspects  of  her 
life.  Thank  you,  Michael,  for  the  insight- 
ful interview,  and  Steven  Meisel,  for 
capturing  the  alluring  and  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  talented  former  tomboy. 

FRANCES  ALEXANDER 

Dickinson,  Texas 

Why  is  it  that  thousands  of  people  such 
as  myself  devour  every  article,  story, 
and  scrap  of  information  about  Jodie 
Foster?  Perhaps  honesty  and  hard  work 
still  have  a  place  in  Hollywood.  The  fact 
that  she  has  made  it  big  and  kept  her  in- 
tegrity intact  should  be  incredibly  reas- 
suring to  talented  young  people  contem- 
plating a  career  in  show  business. 

GARY  CONKLIN 

Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 

What  an  anguished  image  the  re- 
doubtable Ms.  Foster  presents  to  us:  a 
woman  of  matchless  talent,  forcefulness. 
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and  intelligence  who,  for  all  that,  is  sim- 
ply unequipped  to  submit  her  personal 
life  even  briefly  to  the  less  objective  cam- 
era of  the  public  eye.  Such  a  quality  in 
men  is  often  judged  as  cowardice,  yet  in 
Foster  it  passes  for  "strength"  or  "mys- 
tery." But  then,  that  is  precisely  how  our 
society  prefigures  the  ownership  of  its 
women:  the  more  "mysterious"  a  woman, 
the  more  anonymous  she  becomes— and 
the  more  she  is  possessed  by  all  of  us. 

PATRICK  ANDES 
Chicago.  Illinois 

If  Jodie  Foster  were  a  serious  filmmak- 
er, she'd  spend  her  own  money  and 
write  her  own  scripts. 

JIM  HOOVER 
Fairview  Park.  Ohio 

At  last!  A  cover  story  about  the  best  ac- 
tress working  today.  Perhaps  Jodie  Fos- 
ter's cloak-and-dagger  approach  to  mov- 
ie production  is  a  bit  much,  but  she 
more  than  compensates  with  her  quali- 
ty films.  It's  refreshing  to  read  about  a 
strong,  modest  woman  who  has  tri- 
umphed in  an  immodest  business,  and 
who   understands  how  to  maintain   a 
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Your  heartbeat 

taster  Your  spirits 
j 
•4/Z   .si .ar  You're  giddy  with 

excitement  (And  you've  mere 
ly  seen  theskyliii-    I 

For  a  week,  a  weekend,  or 
even  a  day,  you're  going  to  be  a 
part  of  it.  New  York,  New  York. 

This  summer,  there's  more 
than  ever  before  waiting  to  melt 
those  little- 
town  blues 


away. 

To  tell 
you  everything  that's  going  on 


Have  you  evei  laid  'One 

day  I'll  cat  in  the  be«1  n-.iau 

rants  In  New  York  '  Now  you 
can  Whether  von  Eai 
Northern 

Italian, 

Southern 

French, 

or  a  steak 

worthy  of  the  Old  West,  you 

can  have  a  full-course  lunch 

for  just  $19.94.  And  you 

guessed  it  -  the  details  are 

in  the  guide. 

Even  if  you're  just  looking 


REKINDLE  YOUR  LOVE  AFFAIR 
WITH  NEW  YORK. 

(OUR  NEW  GUIDE  WILL  PROVIDE  A  FEW  SPARKS.) 


in  New  York  this  summer, 
we'd  need  a 


OUR  LIST  OF  EVENTS  IS  AN  EVENT  ITSELF. 


•Stolen  Island  Art 

Exhibition  (June-Sept.) 
•Mostly-  Mozart  Festival 

(July-August) 
'Free  Shakespeare 

in  Central  Park 


(July-August) 
•Broadway  Week 

(7/117/15) 

■HarlemWeeks(8/l-8/21) 
•  Ijncoln  Center  Out  of 

Doon  (8/5-8/28) 

Exhausted  yet?  There's  more  in  the  NY'94  Guide. 


48 -page 
brochure. 
Luckily,  we 
happen  to 
have  one 
on  hand. 
Our 

free  NY'94  Guide  is  your  per- 
sonal guide  to  an  exciting  sum- 
T^H|  I   mer  in  the  world's 
most  exciting  city. 
Looking  for 
I   details  about  the 
JgML        special  summer 
ikr      programs  in  out- 
world  famous  parks,  museums 


'US  Open  Tennis 
Tournament  (8/29-9/1$ 
'Jamaica   ins  Center— 
Ihr  Kenyan  Experience 


(Septemhi  r-  Octahi  t) 
lliii  -Umlv  liiilliKin  R 


■tpple  Balloon  rest 

m'imtrall'urk  (913-914) 

The  Film  Societ)  ../ 

Lincoln  ( i-niir-The 

Vi<  York  I  dm  Festival 

(9/23-10/9) 

Sporta  Urrk  (10/3-10/7) 


and  attractions?  They're  in 
the  guide.  Want 
dates  for  free 
Shakespeare  in 
the  park?  They're 
in  the  guide. 

You'll  read 
about  spectacular 
shopping,  includ- 
ing everything  from  high- 
fashion  to 
high-tech. 
About  the 
world's 

finest  hotels.  And  about  what's 
,  happening  amidst  the 

bright  neon  lights 
of  Broadway. 


for  the  wheres  and  hows  of  New 

York  favorites, 

like  the  Statue 

of  Liberty  or  the 

Empire  State 

Building,  the 

NY'94  Guide  is  at 

your  service. 

To  get  your  free  copy, 
just  call  us  at  1-800 -9NY-CITY 

(1-800-969-2489), 

extension  684. 

I  We  think  you'll 

i    find  that  the  guide 
makes  for  some  excellent  sum- 
mer reading. 


JUfc^J^ 


CALL  I-800-9NY-CITX  EXT.  684  FOR  YOUR  FREE  GUIDE. 
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tellers 


level  of  honest  privacy.  I  look  forward 
to  being  entertained  by  her  third  and 
fourth  Oscar-winning  performances. 

NANCY  FOX 
New  York,  New  York 


Judeo  Jerry 


As  one  of  the  first  serious  scholars  of 
Seinfeld,  1  appreciated  Michael  M.  Thom- 
as's quest  ["Air  Seinfeld,"  May]  to  ex- 
plain th  show's  phenomenal  popularity. 
He  )  cei  inly  correct  in  suspecting  that 
the  show  "throwback  to  an  earlier 

age  of  con  However,  he  has  over- 

looked the  true  roots— not  in 

screwball  come  a  Cary  Grant,  but 

in   traditional  tumor.   Thomas 

touches  on  this  lself  when 

he  compares  the  >  the  films  of 

Woody  Allen. 

In  fact,  the  show's  i  retch   >ack 

centuries  to  the  Yiddish  Ikloi  the 
Eastern    European    shtetl,  the 

luckless  schlemiel  suffered  alt  le  his 
equally    luckless    sidekick,    tl       schli- 


mazel.  Shticks  which  frequently  cast 
George  as  the  classic  schlemiel,  the  in- 
ept bungler  who  accidentally  spills  the 
soup,  and  Jerry  as  the  classic  schli- 
mazel,  in  whose  lap  the  spilled  soup 
lands,  characterize  Seinfeld's  humor.  In 
his  book,  SeinLanguage,  Jerry  himself 
acknowledges  his  own  Jewish  father,  "a 
comic  genius  selling  painted  plastic 
signs."  as  the  immediate  source  of  his      RdttllDfif  BdCk 

own  comic  inspiration.  

DR.  CARLA  JOHNSON 

St.  Mary's  College 

Notre  Dame.  Indiana 


does.  Occupation,  apartheid,  slavery, 
and  all  kinds  of  injustice  must  be 
crushed,  wiped  out  completely  from'  the 
face  of  the  earth,  before  we  dare  say 
hello  to  the  21st  century. 

NUHA  MARCHI 
Orlando.  Florida 


Our  Yasser,  His  Gain 

I  really  feel  privileged  whenever  I  read 
an  article  by  the  great  T.  D.  Allman. 
His  latest  feature  ["Arafat  in  the 
Storm,"  May]  is  highly  objective,  truth- 
ful, and  compassionate.  Thanks  for  al- 
lowing us  to  enjoy  reading  Allman's  bal- 
anced and  informative  articles. 

A  lot  of  the  Arab-Americans  in  Or- 
lando wonder  with  Mr.  Allman  about 
the  ending:  "Is  Arafat,  like  Abraham, 
the  prophet?  Will  he  get  to  his  promised 
land'?"  We  do  hope  and  pray  that  he 


I  can't  help  but  wonder  if  Kathleen  Bat- 
tle ["Battle  Royal,"  by  Annalyn  Swan, 
May]  is  being  so  scrutinized  because  she 
is  an  African -American  woman  who  de- 
mands that  she  not  be  taken  lightly  and 
that  she  be  afforded  the  accoutrements 
routinely  given  to  her  white  counter- 
parts over  the  years. 

To  Ms.  Battle,  who  has  already  taken 
a  gargantuan  beating  in  the  press,  I  say: 
I  adore  you!  And  it  is  my  sincerest  hope 
that  the  doors  Marian  Anderson  and 
Leontyne  Price  toiled  and  fought  to 
open  for  you  will  so  remain. 

DUANE  WELLS 
Studio  City,  California 

Having  had  her  road  to  stardom  paved 
with  the  tribulations  of  others.  Kath- 
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Its  not  what  you  add  on  to  our  car  that 
makes  it  more  fun.  Its  what  you  take  off 


SIHONDA 


A  Car  Ahead 


Icon  Battle  needs  a  tall  glass  of  grati- 
tude to  wash  down  that  slice  of  humble 
pie  dished  up  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera. 


fa/rDeal 


[•RACIE  C Will  I  F.  FLOWERS 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Barbie-Bashing 


1  am  a  74-year-okl  retired  schoolteacher 
with  13  grandchildren  and  five  great- 
grandchildren. Like  most  people.  I  am 
terribly  concerned  about  the  erosion  o\' 
American  family  \ allies,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Barbie  doll 
["Anniversary  Barbie."  b>  Cathy  Ho- 
ryn,  May]  is  one  of  the  prime  causes 

When  little  girls  should  be  learning 
nurturing  skills  In  playing  with  baby 
dolls,  the}  arc  instead  learning  from 
Barbie  play  thai  the  most  important 
things  in  life  are  new  hairdos  and  new 
clothes  in  ordei  to  attract  a  boyfriend 
who  has  no  purpose  in  life  but  to 
please  sell  -centered  Barbie  1  \\\\A 
about  it:  Barbie  is  ,i  symbol  of  the  shal- 
low values  o\  todaj 

iwi  (  H1ZANSKOS 
Belleview,  Rorida 


Be  it  sybaritic  or  sophisticated.  I  look 
forward  to  devouring  your   magazine 

each  and  every  month! 

TEK.LA  HOBAN 
Costa  Mesa.  California 


Mailbag 


News  comes  that  political  correctness  thrives  far 
to  the  north  of  where  Christopher  Hitcbens 
placed  it  in  the  April  issue  (at  the  Los  Angeles 
limes,  if  you  recall).  Louise  Aird  writes  from 
Vancouver,  Canada,  with  some  chilling  tales  of 
the  local  media:  "British  Columbians  dot 
'old'  — they  become  'senior.'  ...  A  machete- 
wielding  madman  is  'distraught.  ...  The 
chronically  unemployed  don't  'collect  welfare,' 
but  'receive  government  income  assistance  '" 
.bid.  also  anent  Hitcbens 7  column.  Ivan 
I' i  /  tki  writes  from  Mississauga,  Ontario,  to 
ui\  that  Toronto  (not  L.A.)  is  "the  most  cultur- 
ally diverse  city  in  the  world"  Ml  Irsovski 
supports  his  claim  b\  pointing  out  that  the  TV 
station  he  works  /or  "boasts  individual  pro- 
gramming in  1 5  different  languagx 

I  (  atifornia  reader  objects  to  the  "shock"  of 
"laioring  those  four  glonous  phot 


beauty  Jodie  Foster"  only  to  turn  the  page  and 
be  confronted  by  "a  huge,  full-faced  shot  of 
Yasser  Arafat.  Yuck!"  A  Manhattan  reader 
grants  PBS  "high  praise"  for  presenting  fine 
British  mysteries  ("Mirren  and  'Middle- 
march,'"  May),  but  offers  one  caveat:  "The 
problem  is  that  the  secondary  actors  speak  a 
dialect  English  unfamiliar  to  American  ears. 
Ma)  I  respectfully  suggest  American  English 
be  dubbed  in  or  American  English  subtitles  be 
provided  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  so  the  story 
contents  can  be  understood^  (What  would  they 
call  this  man  in  Vancouver?  "Dialect-impervi- 
ous"? "Patois-proof"?) 

Finally,  thanks  to  the  Nashville  woman 
who  sent  snapshots  of  her  year-old  daughter 
planting  a  kiss  on  the  cover  of  the  April  issue. 
(Relax,  that  wasn't  the  Roseanne-as-a-Botero 
one.)  "I  know  Jack  [Nicholson]  has  an  effect 
on  women,  but  this  is  ridiculous."  writes  Mom 
The  rest?  The  usual  stuff— requests  for  Hugh 
C  "Want  i  address,  things  of  that  nature 
—GEORC! 


I  e      -  to  the  editor  sho  sent  w 

wi     r's  name,  address        i  daytim 
n      iher    to     the    I  I  j>u:\  J50 

'■i  idison    \\enu.        ew    V*rk.        *  Yorl 

(017  rhelettei        isenforpub     dtionr 

.•  edued  loi  '      ih  and  clariH 
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EDWARD  IVARI 

THE  FAMOUS  INVENTOR,  UNLOCKS  THE 
SECRETS  OF  BEAUTY  AND  YOUTH 


I 


The  celebrities  throughout  the  world  of  politics,  entertainment,  and  business  where  image  and 

beauty  go  hand  in  hand,  and  all  those  who  demand  perfection, 

have  relied  on  the  expertise  of  Edward  Ivari  for  over  24  years. 

His  exclusive  patented  techniques  permit  both  total  or  partial  hair  reconstruction.  World  class 

results  are  guaranteed  with  or  without  surgery. 

Every  procedure  is  a  work  of  art. 

Among  many  of  the  reconstructive  techniques  offered  by  the  Ivari  centers, 

three  are  most  practiced. 

i.d.m.r  \ 

The  surgical  Intra-Dermic  Micropoint  technique. 
A  procedure  which  permanently  replaces  hair  loss  with  natural  healthy  hair. 

MICROCYLINDERS  ! 

THE  MAGICAL  SOLUTION 

The  Ivari  patented  Microcylinder  technique,  a  painless  non-surgical  intervention,  reconstructs 

your  hair  to  its  natural  volume  with  beautiful  results.  In  10  hours,  you  will  look  10  years  younger. 

The  intervention  can  also  be  done  progressively  for  a  subtle  change  over  a  course  of  six  months. 


MICROCAPILLOGRAPHY 

Microcapillography  is  a  study  of  your  hair  and  scalp.  This  is  a  preventive  examination, 
used  to  establish  a  personalized  hair  care  program  if  needed. 
In  the  Ivari  centers,  a  professional  team  provide  detailed  consultations,  answering  your 
questions  and  solving  your  unique  esthetic  issues. 
Ivari  also  provides  traditional  methods  such  as  MicroGraphs, 
transplants  and  scalp  reductions. 
Demanding  perfection,  Edward  Ivari  works  closely 
with  reknown  plastic  surgeons,   surrounding  himself  with  a  team  of  expert 
trained  in  improving  the  esthetics  of  the  face,  body  and  hair. 
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Centre  International  Capillaire 

NEW  YORK 

Trump  Tower 

725  5  Fift  Ave.  25th  Floor. 

New  York  NY  10022 

Tel.  (212)755-45  55 

Fax  (2 12)  755-44  45 

PARIS 
Head  Quarte- 
26  P      eVendome.K 

Tel.  (1)42 
LaJ     Fax  (n  4"       j9  33 
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The  First  Couple 

moved  the  press  toward  a 

near-perfect  rendition 

of  the  White  House  line. 


Iooking  back,  it  seems  as  if  the 
week  between  Passover  and 
Easter  was  the  time  when  the 
great  Whitewater  turnaround 
began  and  the  Clintons  started 
to  pull  away  from  the  wreck 
of  their  Arkansas  enterprise.  An  inge- 
nious multiple  "spin"  had  been  in 
preparation  for  some  time,  to  the  effect 
that  the  whole  inquiry  was  a  waste  of 
energy.  The  extreme  complexity  of  the 
paperwork  in  the  case  was  a  great  help, 
and  so  was  the  apparent  smallness  of 
the  sums  involved.  Then  there  was  the 
claim  that  the  Clintons  and  their  chums 
were  being  victimized  because  they 
were  southern.  Thrown  in  as  a  make- 
weight was  the  suggestion  that,  after  all, 
the  Republicans  had  gotten  away  with 
worse  in  their  time  and  wasn't  it  a  bit 
much  to  hear  from  Senator  D'Amato 
about  ethics,  ha  ha  ha.  Helpful,  too,  was 
the  insinuation  that  if  not  for  all  this 
raking  up  of  the  past  the  country  would 
by  now  be  rolling  in  health  care.  Assidu- 
ously, it  was  maintained  that  all  of  the 
alleged  offenses  were  prehistoric,  and 
that  the  frequent  changes  in  the  White 
House  version  could  therefore  be  ex- 
plained in  all-too-human  terms  of 
lapsed  memory.  Daily,  we  were  assured 
that  "nothing  illegal"  had  been  demon- 
strated. Meanwhile,  as  the  special  coun- 
sel bent  to  his  labors,  it  became  possi- 
ble to  say  righteously  that  further  com- 
ment might  prejudice  the  ongoing  inves- 
tigation. 

As  tl  weeks  turned  to  months,  in 
fact,  it  became  plausible  and  even  fash- 
ional  •  t<  v  that  the  press  was  really 
the   probli  hat   with   its   "feeding 

frenzies"  a  Garry  Trudeau's  fad- 

ing "Doonesbu  rip.  Michael  Kins- 

ley's columns  i;  Washington  Pom 

and  The  New  R<  vnlhony  Lews 

and  Frank  Rich  in  York  Tarn 

David  Corn  in  lm  uion,  Susa  . 
Douglas  in  The  Progrt  -  tie  whole 

cultural  and  journalistic  layer  of  the 
mushy  left  made  it  its  business  to 
change  the  subject  from  the  White 
House  to  the  media.   (Susan   Douglas 
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RING  AROUND  THE  CLINTONS 

Bill  and  Hillary  are  off  the  Whitewater 

spin  cycle  and  busy  soaking  up  mea  culpas 
from  media  softies,  but  the  damned  spot 

doesn't  come  out  that  easily 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 


outdid  even  Frank  Rich  in  her  proto- 
feminist  defense  of  Hillary  Clinton,  ar- 
guing that  those  who  attacked  her  did 
so  "precisely  because  they  finally  saw  a 
way  to  undermine  a  woman  who  has  al- 
ways   inflamed    their   castration    anxi- 

lllustration  by  PHILIP  BURKE 


eties."  I  loved  that  "precisely.")  It  is 
possible  to  give  a  date  to  the  moment 
when  journalistic  and  liberal  masochism 
became  the  dominant  mode,  and  when 
"Whitewater"  became  the  symbolic  term 
not  for  presidential  untruth  and  double- 
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dealing  but  for  a  press  that  was,  al- 
legedly or  supposedly,  too  tough  instead 
of  too  meek. 

This  moment  came  when  Garrison 
Keillor— Mr.  Mushy  Left  in  person— was 
called  upon  to  address  the  Radio  and 
Television  Correspondents'  Association 
at  its  Washington  annual  dinner  on 
April  12.  Rising  to  second  the  head  of 
state— who  had  already  whined  about  the 
press  throughout  his  own  speech— Keil- 
lor said,  to  an  audience  increasingly 
complicit,  'All  I  know  is  what  I  read  in 
the  papers,  so  Whitewater  is  a  complete 
mystery  to  me." 

So  right  there,  with  applause  already 
developing  among  the  tuxes,  you 
had    a    near-perfect    rendition 
of  the  White  House  press-office 
line.  This  scandal  isn't  complex 
because   accountancy   is   com- 
plex or  because  shell  games  and 
proxies  and  campaign   finance 
are  complex.  And  it's  not  hard        ^_ 
to  follow  because  the  adminis- 
tration   cover    story    has   been 
switching  every  12  hours  or  so.  It's  a 
mystery  because  of  the  press.  A  wise  me- 
dia audience  will  start  to  snigger  at  itself 
before  anyone  else  can,  to  cry  before  it 
can  be  hurt.  This  Mr.  Keillor's  listeners 
duly  did.  But  were  they  ready  for  what 
was  coming? 

My  generation  strikes  me  as  self-ab- 
sorbed. You  hear  them  at  the  grocery 
store  deliberating  the  balsamic  vinegar 
and  the  olive  oils  .  .  .  and  you  think. 
These  people  probably  subscribe  to  an 
olive-oil  magazine  called  New  Dimension. 
They  are  people  with  too  much  money 
and  very  little  character,  people  who  are 
all  sensibility  and  no  sense,  all  nostalgia 
and  no  history,  the  people  my  Aunt 
Eleanor  used  to  call  "a  $10  haircut  on  a 
59-cent  head"— people  I  would  call  yup- 
pie swine. 

After  this  astounding  evocation  of  a 
new  class  and  a  lost  generation,  Keillor 
paused  nd  said,  as  if  to  dispel  any  am- 
biguity, Whitewater  is  their  kind  of 
'vandal.  carbonated,  and  it's  less 

..  out  wh.  \i  than  it  is  about  per- 

ceptions.' bby  palms  in  the  au- 

dience were  g  raw  with  clapping 

by  now,  but  K  asn't  quite  done. 

He  had  to  closi  ning,  "I  like  this 

president,    and    I    think    the    coun! 
does.  .  .  .  The  presid  been  not 

ing  but  hold  in  bringing  major  divisive  i. 
sues  into  the  public  forum  and  declaring 
himself  on  them." 

Right,  said  the  White  House.  f  can't 
get  any  better  than  this.  Seize  the  time. 


The  day  after,  at  a  no  less  pompous  and 
deferential  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  presi- 
dent alluded  several  times  to  Keillor's 
oily  paean,  and  successfully  squelched 
the  (by  now)  lone  doubting  questioner 
by  admitting  mockingly  that  if  asked  to 
recall  "something  that  happened  10,  15, 
17  years  ago  ...  no,  sir,  I  cannot." 

So  now  we  have  the  alternative  White- 
water narrative,  whisked  by  repetition 
into  a  line  or  series  of  lines  that  people 
can  comprehend.  But  what  do  you  have 
to  believe  in  order  to  believe  the  new 
and  revisionist  version? 

Do  you,  for  a  start,  find  yourself  say- 


The  president  alluded  several  times 
to  Keillor's  oily  paean,  and  squelched 
the  lone  doubting  questioner. 


ing  that  it  was  all  a  long  time  ago? 
Vince  Foster's  body  was  discovered  only 
last  year,  and  the  prima  facie  attempt  to 
thwart  the  inquiry  into  his  death,  or  at 
any  rate  to  minimize  its  ramifications, 
was  unearthed  even  more  recently.  So 
it's  lazy  to  describe  the  Whitewater  af- 
fair—which has  already  caused  two  high- 
level  resignations  from  the  current  ad- 
ministration—as Jurassic. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Clintons  are 
the  target  of  an  overhungry  and  over- 
mighty  media?  When  Mr.  Foster's  death 
occurred,  the  press  united  in  terming  it 
a  tragedy  and  in  shushing  those  few  who 
had  the  poor  taste  to  ask  questions. 
Journalistic  curiosity  was  briefly  whet- 
ted by  the  subsequent  denials,  nonde- 
nials,  and  grudging  admissions.  Blaming 
the  media  for  this  is  worse  than  blaming 
the  messenger.  It  is  blotting  out  the  mes- 
sage altogether.  Moreover,  as  you  can 
see  from  the  partial  list  of  star  bylines 
above,  the  press  and  this  president  have 
never  been  anywhere  near  an  estrange- 
ment. Every  journalist  in  Washington, 
New  York,  and  Los  Angeles  knows  how 
long  the  papers  sat  on  the  story  about 
Bill  and  Paula  Jones. 

Do  you  believe  that  only  nickel-and- 
dime  amounts  are  involved  in  White- 
water, and  in  the  trust  funds  and  tax  fil- 
ings that  Mr.  Foster  was  working  on 
who,  he  died?  The  Clinton  share  of 
the  disputed  take  may  have  been  small 
b\  Boesky  standards.  (Or  by  the  stan- 
dards of  Michael  Milken,  about  whom 
Bill  has  been  so  nice  lately.)  But  the  tab 


that  James  McDougal's  imploded  S&L 
passed  on  to  the  taxpayer  was  more  than 
$47  million.  And  the  general  bill  for  so- 
ciety, as  a  result  of  politicians  leaping 
into  the  sack  with  S&L  operators  during 
that  period,  is  larger  than  anyone  can 
compute.  Did  you  once  go  around  say- 
ing, "It's  the  economy,  stupid"?  If  so, 
do  you  still? 

What  of  the  suggestion,  made  most 
aggressively  by  Clinton's  political  advis- 
er Paul  Begala,  that  there  is  an  anti- 
southern  prejudice  at  work  in  a  snob- 
bish Washington?  Anyone  who  remem- 
bers the  Democratic  primaries  or  the 
Clinton  inaugural  can  easily  recall  that 
Bill's    sturdy    southern    virtues 
were  continually  stressed  by  the 
pundits.  He  was  even  held  to 
"understand"  black  people  bet- 
ter, and  was  given  a  free  pass 
when  he  executed  a  brain -dam- 
aged black  man  during  the  New 
Hampshire  primary,  thus  prov- 
ing that  he  couldn't  be  Willie 
Hortoned  by  anybody.  Indeed, 
his  Dixieness  was  an  inseparable  part  of 
his  winning  profile  as  a  "New  Demo- 
crat," and  still  is. 


T 


here  should  from  the  first  have  been 
a  much  less  uncritical  scrutiny  of 
Clinton's  southern  exposure,  and 
that  of  his  distinctly  Yankee  wife.  Be- 
tween them,  it  is  now  clear,  they  had  the 
state  of  Arkansas  pretty  thoroughly  fran- 
chised.  "Nothing  illegal,"  as  everyone  is 
slightly  too  quick  to  say,  but  fairly  nifty 
nonetheless.  And  not  just  nifty  in  the 
dim  and  distant  past,  but  right  up  to 
now  and  imported  to  Washington.  What 
do  they  all  have  in  common,  these  Hub- 
bells  and  McLartys,  these  big  "Webb"s 
and  big  "Mack"s  and  so  on,  this  gallery 
of  overbilling  lawyers  and  revolving-door 
entrepreneurs  who  flicker  bulkily  across 
our  screens  before  "recusing"  them- 
selves when  inquiries  begin?  Why,  they 
have  in  common  the  fact  that  they  all 
shared  heartily  in  the  nexus  of  banking, 
real  estate,  litigation,  and  state  bonds 
that  linked  the  Jackson  Stephens  em- 
pire, the  Tyson  Foods  conglomerate, 
and  the  Arkla  Petroleum  company  to 
Mr.  McDougal's  busted  thrift,  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton's law  firm,  and  Mr.  Clinton's  Execu- 
tive Mansion  in  Little  Rock. 

Take  my  favorite  connection,  and  one 
that  has  escaped  general  notice— the  con- 
nection between  Dan  Lasater  and  Patsy 
Thomasson.  Mr.  Lasater  was  a  major 
Arkansas  bond  dealer  in  the  1980s,  and 
a  heavy  contributor  to  Clinton  cam- 
paigns. He  showed  a  keen  appreciation 
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Finally,  a  welcome  sign  for  people  who  smoke. 
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of  the  family-values  side  of  doing  busi- 
ness, finding  a  job  for  Bill's  hard-to-place 
brother,  the  famous  Roger.  Like  Roger, 
Mr.  Lasater  was  fond  of  cocaine  and 
was  sentenced  to  hard  time  not  for  snort- 
ing it  but  for  transporting  it.  In  1987,  a 
year  after  his  trouble  with  the  narcotics 
laws,  Lasater  was  hit  with  a  $3.3  million 
lawsuit  in  connection  with  (why  does 
this  not  surprise  me?)  a  bankrupt  sav- 
ings-and-loan  in  Illinois.  During  the  ne- 
gotiations, the  federal  side  was  represent- 
ed by  Hillary  Clinton  and  Vince  Foster, 
who  tenderly  bargained  the  damages 
down  to  an  eventual  $200,000. 

Nor  was  that  Mr.  Lasater's  only  good 
fortune.  In  his  unavoidable  absence 
owing  to  the  cocaine  matter,  his 
firm's  assets  were  managed  by  Ms. 
Patsy  Thomasson.  She  must  have 
impressed  Mrs.  Clinton,  and  per- 
haps Mr.  Clinton  too,  when  you 
remember  her  boss's  earlier  gen- 
erosity at  electiontimes,  because 
she  was  later  invited  to  head  the 
White  House  Office  of  Administra- 
tion. And  in  that  sensitive  capacity  she 
entered  Vince  Foster's  office  on  the 
night  of  his  death  and  was  present  when 
the  since  resigned  Bernard  Nussbaum 
cleansed  the  place  of  all  files  relating  to 
the  Whitewater  Development  Corp. 

Ms.  Thomasson  is  to  be  questioned 
by  the  special  counsel  for  that,  and  one 
of  Lasater's  companies  that  she  headed 
is  now  under  investigation  by  the  S.E.C. 
in  the  suspicious  trading  of  stock  in  a 
Seattle  seafood  company.  Said  company 
was  known  by  insiders  to  be  the  target 
of  a  takeover  bid  by  .  .  .  Tyson  Foods 
Inc.,  a  company  that  kicked  serious  con- 
tributions into  the  Clinton  coffers  and 
one  of  whose  officers  held  Hillary's  hand 
when  she  dipped  a  toe  into  the  perilous 
futures  market.  And  the  takeover  bid 
was  being  handled  by  .  .  .  the  Rose  Law 
Firm.  So  why  do  you  think  the  Clintons 
picked  Ms.  Thomasson  to  come  all  the 
way  to  Washington  with  them?  Because 
she  looked  like  America?  Because  she 
nut  peo     -  first? 

You  i  console  yourself  by  saying 
that  this,  'he  whole  skein  of  coinci- 
dences it  forms  a  thread,  is 
"not  illegal  though  much  of  that 
remains  to  be  ,  vcd.  (And  wasn't  it 
Michael  Kinslc;,  f  Clinton's  key- 
note defenders,  v\  ...•  wisely  pointed 
out  that  in  politics  I  [a]  is  always 
what's  legal?)  What  you  say  is  that 
it  is  the  promised  break  ?\th  "business 
as  usual"  and  with  the  coi  politics 
of  the  loathsome  80s. 

Indeed,  the  Clinton-Rodham  enta   gl< 


ment  of  interests  in  Arkansas  bears  the 
signs  of  direct  descent  from  the  Reagan - 
Bush  epoch.  There  is  Savings  and  Loan, 
exemplified  by  Mr.  McDougal  and  Mr. 
Lasater.  There  is  the  Bank  of  Credit  and 
Commerce  International,  a  crooks'  haven 
and  laundry  which  actually  found  its  way 
into  the  American  banking  market  by 
means  of  a  sale  by  Clinton -campaign 
banker  Jackson  Stephens.  And  there  is 
Iran-contra,  with  its  druggie  underside. 
Mena  airstrip,  in  western  Arkansas,  was 
a  staging  area  for  the  contras,  and  vari- 
ous blind  eyes  were  turned  as  a  conse- 
quence. Janet  Reno's  Justice  Depart- 
ment, with  its  heavily  Arkansan  senior 

This  is  not  the  promised  break 
with  "business  as  usual77  and  the 
corrupt  politics  of  the  80s. 


layer,  has  been  rather  less  than  fanatical- 
ly prosecutorial  in  mopping  up  after 
these  interlocking  scandals,  and  positive- 
ly complicit  in  its  handling  of  the  Iraq- 
gate  arms-for-Saddam  nightmare  that  so 
deeply  involved  the  southern  banking  sys- 
tem. Ms.  Reno,  you  will  remember,  was 
appointed  to  Justice  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Hillary's  brother  Hugh. 

Another  thing  you  must  be  prepared 
to  overlook,  if  you  desire  to  mellow  out 
with  Garrison  Keillor,  is  the  Clintons' 
attitude  toward  truth.  In  their  repeated, 
near-hysterical  changes  of  story  about 
their  money  dealings,  both  the  presi- 
dent and  the  First  Lady  made  use  of 
three  highly  suspicious  tactics:  rapid- 
fire  switches  of  plea,  sentimental  black- 
mail, and  aggressive  self-pity.  Clinton 
hid  behind  his  dead  mother  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  Hillary  hid  behind  her  un- 
born daughter  until  a  change  of  story 
line  was  forced  on  her  by  the  facts. 
Clinton  asked  us  to  believe  that  he— the 
king  of  the  briefing  books— had  forgot- 
ten a  $20,000  "loan"  that  amounted  to 
more  than  half  his  governor's  salary, 
and  that  this  loan  from  Mr.  McDougal 
had  gone  toward  a  house  in  Hot 
Springs  for  his  mother.  Hillary  Clinton 
claimed  that  she  had  been  scared  off 
commodities  trading  after  she  found 
she  was  with  child. 

Who  forgets  his  mother's  house? 
Who  forgets  when  she  had  a  baby? 
And  when  caught  out,  the  royal  couple 
turned  nasty.  "This  is  a  well-organized 
and   well-financed    attempt    to    under- 


mine my  husband  and  by  extension  my- 
self, by  people  who  have  a  different  po- 
litical agenda  or  have  another  personal 
and  financial  reason  for  attacking  us." 
Thus  Hillary  in  the  White  House  on 
March  4.  Does  that  answer  all  your 
questions?  "Maybe  you  think  I  should 
have  shut  the  whole  federal  government 
down  and  done  nothing  but  study  these 
things  for  the  last  two  months."  Thus 
Clinton  to  the  newspaper  editors  in 
April.  Well,  no,  not  really,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. A  straight  answer  couldn't  possi- 
bly have  taken  that  long. 

And  since  the  Deity  is  in  the  details, 
do  you  care  that  one  of  Hillary's  port- 
folios was  Value  Partners,  an  excit- 
ing and  profitable  fund  that  was 
selling  health-care  stocks  short  as 
late  as  December   1992  and  per- 
haps as  late  as  May  1993,  when 
the  Clinton  investments  belatedly 
went    into    the    blind    trust    that 
Vince  Foster  was  working  on?  Or 
that  the  future  First  Lady's  law 
firm  helped  buy  45  nursing  homes 
in  Iowa  and  sell  them  for  twice  their 
book  value   in    1989?   Forget   it.   You 
don't  want  to  be  accused  of  postpon- 
ing health-care  reform,  or  of  joining 
the  well-financed  attack  machine,  or  of 
criticizing  the  First  Family's  blameless 
mothers  and  daughters,  or  of  insulting 
Garrison  Keillor's  Aunt  Eleanor,  or  of 
having  -an   expensive   haircut   (though 
wasn't  it  Bill  who  brought  Cristophe 
onto  Air  Force  One?).  , 

You'll  have  to  excuse  me  for  saying 
so,  but  there  is  something  terminally 
cheap  and  shallow  about  the  Clinto- 
nian  style.  Clinton  didn't  even  run  as 
an  outsider  until  he  had  taken  care  to 
square  the  idea  with  every  special  inter- 
est in  the  Democratic  Party.  Once  in 
Washington,  he  felt  instantly  at  home 
with  Pamela  Harriman,  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
Vernon  Jordan,  David  Gergen,  Lloyd 
Cutler,  and  the  rest.  When  it  came  to 
the  smallest  test  of  courage  or  loyalty— 
whether  to  Lani  Guinier  or  to  gays 
in  the  military— Bill  did  a  fade.  The 
only  people  he's  always  been  consis- 
tent about,  the  only  group  he's  been 
unfailingly  loyal  to,  is  the  old  gang 
from  the  Arkansas  "business  communi- 
ty," who  include  his  spouse.  And 
through  his  spouse,  that  heroic  anti- 
smoker,  low-cal-food  campaigner,  and 
spare-time  patroness  of  good  causes, 
the  president  has  been  able  to  veneer 
himself  with  a  sheen  of  decaffeinated 
correctness.  "Yuppie  swine"  is  a  phrase 
Keillor  might  have  been  better  off 
avoiding.  □ 
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Nov^  we're  just 
two  short  days  away. 


Beginning  June  13,  we're 
cutting  our  standard  delivery 
time  in  half.  With  two-day 
shipping. 

You'll  get  your  Lands'  End  order  -  anywhere  in  the  USA  -  two 
business  days  after  we  fill  it.  And  it  won't  cost  a  fortune,  either. 

For  service  this  quick,  most  catalog  companies  tack  on  a  $6  or  $10 
surcharge.  Or  even  (tsk,  tsk)  $20. 

But  we're  charging  only  a  little  more  or  less  than  our  old,  standard 
delivery  charge  -  from  $1  less  on  some  orders,  to  $1  more  on  others. 
(It  depends  on  the  amount  you  order.) 

Of  course,  your  delivery  may  take  a  little  longer  if  you  live  in  some 
remote  part  of  Alaska.  Or  you  want  an  item  monogrammed  or 
hemmed.  Or  call  during  the  busiest  two  or  three  days  at  Christmastime. 

But  by  and  large,  you'll  find  that  by  going  back  and  working  with 
UPS,  we've  improved  our  delivery  time  enormously. 

Just  as  we've  improved  our  buttondown  shirts  and  blouses,  our 
parkas  and  kids'  clothes  -  by  constantly  fiddling  with  them. 

You  see,  at  lands'  End  we're  impatient  to  offer  you  the  very  best 
products  we  can. 

And  we  know  how  impatient  you  are  to  receive  them. 

Guaranteed.  Period. 


II  you'd  like  ;i  free  catalog,  call  us  any  time,  24  hours  a  <'    . 
at  1-800-356-4444  (in  Canada,  too). 


Name 


Address. 


State 


Phone  ( 


) 


\l.iil  to:  i  Lands'  End  Lane,  Dodgeville.W] 
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or    years,    historian    Robert 
Caro    had    been    telling    his 
friends  about  a  relatively  un- 
known   columnist    for    U.S. 
^^^    News  &   World  Report:  "You 
just  have  to  read  John  Leo." 
But  it  wasn't  until   1992,  at 
the  Caros'  annual  New  Year's 
Eve  party,  that  a  group  con- 
version took  place.  "'At  mid- 
night, everyone  has  to  say  something," 
Caro  recalls.  "And  John  got  up  and 
gave  a  parody  of  a  politically  correct 
speech."  It  jolted  Caro  out  of  his  cham- 
pagne-induced state.  "I  thought.  That  is 
really  brilliant.  It  was  hilarious,  but  it 
was  also  very  serious  underneath.  And 
he'd  illustrated  it  with  drawings,  which 
he  produced  one  after  the  other.  People 
were  roaring,  but  they  got  the  serious- 
ness, and  afterwards  one  person  after 
another  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Is 


With  his  new  book, 

Two  Steps  Ahead  of  the 

Thought  Police, 

John  Leo, 

first  standard-bearer 

of  the 

Politically  Incorrect, 

seals  his  status 

as  cult  columnist  of  the 

intelligentsia 

BY  ELISE  O'SHAUGHNESSY 
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that  the  guy  you  were  talking  about?' " 
Since  then,  the  number  of  Leo's  ad- 
mirers has  reached  critical  mass.  He  has 
become  the  secret  pleasure  of  smart, 
powerful,  well-connected  members  of 
the  cultural  elite.  They  say  things  like 
"He  is  a  lighthouse."  Or,  when  they  hear 
that  he  has  a  new  book  coming  out, 
"The  world  will  be  a  better  place."  A  lot 
of  them  subscribe  to  U.S.  News  solely  be- 
cause it  contains  his  weekly  column. 
They  even  tend  to  proselytize:  when 
Leo's  first  book  of  collected  columns, 
How  the  Russians  Invented  Baseball, 
came  out  in  1989,  George  Will  sent  a 
copy  to  25  people  on  his  Christmas  list. 
Ask  them  why  and  they  generally  talk 
about  his  courage,  his  originality,  and  his 
wit.  Five  years  ago,  John  Leo  became 
the  first  pundit  to  declare  war  on  the 
politics  of  "victimology,"  and  began  a 
blistering,  sometimes  bitingly  funny  cru- 
sade against  the  extremes  of  multi- 
cultural ism  and  its  linguistic  twin, 
political  correctness.  Leo's  First 
Law  of  Racial  Folly,  for  instance, 
states:  "All  setbacks  for  integra- 
tion will  immediately  be  hailed  as 
triumphs  for  diversity."  Not  sur- 
prisingly, he  is  controversial,  with 
detractors  as  vehement  as  his  fans. 
Two  Steps  Ahead  of  the  Thought 
Police,  which  will  be  published 
this  month  by  Simon  &  Schuster, 
is  a  measure  of  Leo's  evolution 
as  a  columnist.  His  first  collec- 
tion tended  toward  light  humor 
on  the  trials  of  a  parent  on 
Christmas  Eve  ("the  three  most 
terrifying  words  that  the  govern- 
ment allows  to  be  printed  on 
any  product:  'Some  assembly  re- 
quired' ")  or  men  and  housework. 
A  long  essay  called  "Journalese, 
or  Why  English  Is  the  Second 
Language  of  the  Fourth  Estate" 
ended  up  on  many  a  newsroom 
bulletin  board.  In  the  piece,  he 
informed  readers  that  "a  journal- 
ist may  write:  'A  private,  deliber- 
ate man,  Frobisher  dislikes  small 
talk,  but  can  be  charming  when 
he  wants  to.'  In  translation,  this 
means  'An  antisocial  and  sullen 
plodder,  Frobisher  is  outstanding- 
ly obnoxious  and  about  as  articu- 
late as  a  cantaloupe.'" 

This   second   compendium   is 
more    (Continued    on    page    41) 
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Mitsubishi  Luxury 

You  can  take  it  to  the  Ritz. 

You  can  take  it  to  Baja. 

Or  you  can  take  it  up  to  159  mph. 


M     0      N      T     E     R     0  3     0     0     0     G      T 
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The  Mitsubishi  Diamante  LS. 
What  it  does  for  your  eyes,  it  does 
for  your  other  senses  as  well. 


The  interplay  of  lines  and  shapes  com- 
municates what  might  be  called  "elegant 
aggression" —  a  fitting  expression  of  the 
driving  experience  that  awaits  you.  There 
is  nothing  bland  or  reticent  about  the 

^Diamante  LS.  Its  rewards  are  emotional, 
sensual,  as  a  luxury-performance  sedan's 
towards  should  be.  A  perfect  embodiment 

^bf  what  Mitsubishi  calls  "The New  Thinking 
in  Automobiles:'"" 

From  behind  the  wheel  it  feels  taut, 
yet  Supple,  giving  a  vivid  tactile  impression 


of  the  road,  minus  the  sharp  edges.  The 
7-way  adjustable  driver's  seat  comes  with 
power  assist  and  is  easily  contoured  to 
your  frame.  Once  adjusted,  it  soothes  you 
as  you  drive.  Precise  orthopedics,  with  the 
opulence  of  leather. 

The  24-valve  V6  engine  moves  you  along 
with  exhilarating  swiftness  and  gratifying 
quietness.  Allowing  you  to  fully  appreciate 
the  extraordinary  stereo  system,  designed  in 
cooperation  with  Infinity®,  renowned  makers 
of  fine  audio  equipment.  Meanwhile, 


Mitsubishi's  patented  ETACS-IV" 
encompasses  ten  separate  con- 
venience features  to  enhance  your 
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comfort  and  safety,  from  speed-sensitive 
windshield  wipers  to  a  comprehensive 
security  system. 

Dual  air  bags,  ABS  anti-lock  brakes, 
side-impact  protection,  optional  traction 
control,  and  an  enormously  strong  pas- 
senger cage  all  contribute  to  your  sense  of 
security  and  well-being.  Which,  in  turn, 
serve  to  intensify  the  boundless  other 
pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  Diamante 
LS.  For  more  information,  or  the  Mitsubishi 
Dealer  nearest  you.  call  1  800-55MITSU. 


The  Mitsubishi  Monte  to  SR. 
Unruffled  by  mud,  rocks,  snow 
or  the  freeway  on  Monday  morning. 


A  fine  luxury  car  is  expected  to  display 
poise,  unflappability,  masterful  control. 
But  only  on  reasonably  passable  roads. 

The  Montero  SR  displays  those 
traits  on  roads  that  would  not  be 
passable  for  any  conventional  luxury 
vehicle.  As  well  as  surfaces  that  don't 
remotely  qualify  as  roads,  and  in 
forbidding  weather. 

With  Active-Trac'"4WD,  Montero 
even  adapts  to  the  severity  of  the 
conditions  at  hand.  From  a  lightly 


rain -slicked  road  all  the  way  to  deep 
mud  and  snow.  And  with  Multi-Mode" 
ABS,  anti-lock  braking  is  preserved 
in  every  drive  mode.  It's  a  highly 
versatile,  ruggedly  proficient  luxury 
sport-utility.  In  essence,  a  "go-any- 
where "  luxury  vehicle. 

To  go  with  its  smooth,  unruffled 
handling  of  almost  any  condition, 
there's  a  smooth  24-valve  V6  engine 
capable  of  generating  215  horsepower. 
There 's  also  a  host  of  amenities, 


including  a  premium  stereo  system, 
power  windows  and  door  locks,  cruise 
control,  three  row  seating  for  seven. 


and  available  leather  and  wood 
interior  trim. 

All  this,  with  an  off  road  racing 
heritage  that,  in  1993  alone,  produced 
five  major  victories  for  Montero, 
including  the  Paris  Dakar  Rally.  Such 
versatility  isn't  what  you  expect  from 
a  luxury  vehicle.  But  then,  it's  exactly 
what  Mitsubishi's  "new  thinking" 
demands.  For  more  information,  or 
the  Mitsubishi  Dealer  nearest  you. 
call  1  800 55MITSU. 


The  Mitsubishi  3000GT  W?-4. 

It  reaches  159  mph  on  a  race  track 

and  is  equally  thrilling  in  a  parking  lot 
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There  are  roads  on  which  it's  perfectly 
legal  to  extract  maximum  performance 
from  the  3000GT  VR-4.  Such  roads  are 
usually  oval  tracks,  closed  to  normal 
traffic.  But  who  knows?  You  may  decide 
to  seek  one  out  someday. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  well 
be  content  with  the  challenges  offered 
by  public  roads — the  slow-moving  truck 
or  the  snaking  back  road,  for  example. 
Under  such  circumstances,  terms  like 
"all-wheel  drive,"  "four-wheel  steering," 


"twin  turbochargers" "320  horsepower" 
and  "six-speed  gearbox"  take  on  special 
meaning.  You'd  never  believe  an 
automobile  could  do  such  things. 
And  with  such  gratifying  smoothness 
and  finesse. 

The  truth  is,  the  3000GT  VR-4 
represents  new  thinking  in  high-perfor- 
mance driving.  It  looks  and  performs 
like  an  exotic  sports  car,  but  isn't 
priced  like  one.  Moreover,  it's  equally 
gratifying  as  a  grand-touring  sports  car, 


equipped  with  such  luxury  features  as  a 
power-adjustable  driver's  seat,  leather 
trim,  a  superb  Mitsubishi/Infinity® 
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stereo  system  and  comprehensive 
safety  equipment. 

All  of  which  make  it  enormously 
enjoyable  to  spend  time  in.  Whether 
you're  negotiating  a  race  track,  taking 
an  all-day  trip  or  just  sitting  still  in  a 
parking  lot.  And  that  says  nothing 
about  the  fun  you'll  have  watching 
heads  turn.  For  more  information 
on  the  3000GT,  or  the  Mitsubishi 
Motors  Dealer  nearest  you,  please 
call  1-800-55MITSU. 


For  Mitsubishi,  new  thinking  is  corporate  policy.  And  if  that 
thinking  expands  accepted  parameters  of  luxury,  so  much 
the  better.  The  new  Spyder  does  just  that,  combining 
extremes  in  performance  and  design,  with  a  major  advance 
in  what  might  be  called  "open-air  technology." 

One  moment,  the  Spyder  is  a  weather-tight  hardtop. 
Push  a  button,  and  in  approximately  thirty  seconds  the  top 
folds  neatly,  smoothly,  and  quietly  into  the  trunk  to  create  a 
stunning,  open-top  roadster.  Push  the  button  again,  and  the 
top  reappears,  latching  snugly  into  place  overhead.  No  bolt- 
ing, unboiting:  lifting  or  storing  are  required.  It  all  happens 
automatically,  via  microprocessors  and  precision  design. 
Making  the  Spyder  the  world's  only  production  convertible 
with  an  automatically  retracting  hardtop! 

Of  course,  the  Spyder  perfectly  exemplifies  Mitsubishi 
luxury  in  every  other  respect,  as  well.  From  its  extraordinary 
performance,  to  its  opulent  interior  design,  including  rich 
leather  trim  and  a  magnificent  Mitsubishi/Infinity®  sound 
system  with  a  6-disc  CD  auto-changer.  So,  if  your  tastes  in 
luxury  go  to  the  extreme,  please  note  that  the  Spyder  will 
be  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1994.  For  more  information,  or 
the  Mitsubishi  Dealer  nearest  you,  call  1-800-SPYDER1. 


'&&.  February  1994.  Top  speed  obtained  under  test  track  conditions  by  professional  drivers  using  special  equipment  and 

■.   Mitsubishi  does  not  advocate  exceeding  speed  limits.  "Won  by  race-prepared,  two-door  version  cf the  Mitsubishi  Montero. 

:omputer-controlled  retractable  hardtop  was  designed  jointly  by  Mitsubishi  Motors  and  ASC  Incorporated  and  meets  all 

standards  for  a  convertible.  Vehicle  shown  is  a  pre-production  1995  VR4  model.  SL  model  will  also  be 

production  models,  available  fait  1994.  may  feature  minor  trim  variations. 
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ting  "ii  themes  ol  language  ra<  ial  divi- 
(ion,  personal  responsibility,  .mil  famil) 
values.  I  eo  h.is  little  01  no  interest  in 
the  hard  political  01  polic)  process 
"There's  an  obsession  with  electoral  pot 
mics  .11  the  expense  ol  what's  reall)  cre- 
ating fundamental  upheaval,"  Ik-  told 
me.  "I  eo  knows  thai  the  issues  most 
worrisome  to  most  Americans  are  cul- 
tural," says  George  Will 

\   handful  of  the  columns  arc  pure 
fun.  as  in  Ins  fond  farewell  to  George 
Bush's     "valiant     struggles 
with  the  English  language. 
...  No  American  president 
has  ever  done  more  without 
verbs,  . . .  If  you  w  ish  to  lis- 
ten to  a  Bush  sentence,  and 
main  sav  the}  are  still  eager 
to  do  so.  it  is  best  to  tune  in 
quick])  to  the  front  part  of 
the  sentence,  delivered  when 
\li    Bush  is  still  fresh   This 
is  your  best  chance  to  wresl         ■■■■■ 
some  meaning  from  what  he 
sa\s"  But  humor  has  taken 
a  backseat;  he  uses  it  mostly  as  a  device 
for  punching  through  some  idiocj   like 
the  listing  of  Heather  Has  Two  Mummies 
in  the  first-grade  teachers'  guide  for  New 
York     Citv's     public    schools:     "Surelj 
schools  can  generate  respect  for  Catholic 
children,  let's  say,  without  putting  Heath- 
er Finds  feme  as  a  Nun  on   the   read- 
ing list." 

Neither  Leo  nor  the  magazine  he 
writes  for  is  particular!)  glamorous: 
U.S.  News  with  Us  Middle  American. 
"News  You  Can  Use"  focus:  the  59- 
year-old  Leo  with  his  nerdy,  bespecta- 
cled air  and  standard  uniform  (blue 
Brooks  Brothers  blazer  or  Harris  Tweed 
jacket.  gray  flannels,  and  penny  loafers), 
looking  a  bit.  11  the  words  o\'  a  friend. 
"like  Michael  Came  on  a  bad  day."  He 
arrives  for  a  lunch  interview  at  the  Oys- 
ter  Bar  Saloon  in  Grand  Central  station 
with  a  slender  envelope  o\'  "stuff  clip- 
pings, fan  letters,  etc  which  under- 
scores the  judgment  of  one  colleague 
that  "he  is  the  best-kept  secret  in  jour- 
nalism " 

I  here  is  a  slight  "social  awkwardness" 

about  John  I  eo.  sass  Peter  Jennings,  an 
ardent  fan  who  has  written  the  introduc- 
tion to  /in-  Steps,  "He  travels  in  that 
literati-glitterati  world,  but  he's  a  little  ill 
at  ease"  "He  lives  m  his  head."  adds 
writei  Marie  Brennei    \ik!  set,  once  a 

year,  al  a  dinnei  lor  the  Sag  Harbor  soft- 
ball  team  he  founded  in  1976,  I  eo  holds 
his  audience  spellbound  with  an  houi  ol 

acerbic  one-liners,  wordplay,  and  insults 


"Put  me  down  as  founder 
of  the  anti-sensitivity  movement/' 
says  Leo. '1  get  lots  of 
letters  saying,  'Why  don't  you  be 
more  polite  and  sensitive?'" 


The)  are  a  tough,  jaded  crowd,  his 
literati-glitterati  teammates:  "Commis- 
sioner" Wilfrid  Sliced.  Richard  Reeves, 
Ken  Auletta.  Robert  Sam  Anson.  Mort 
Zuckerman,  Walter  Isaacson.  Avery  Cor- 
man.  et  al.  But  Leo  has  them  helpless 
with  laughter  as  he  conducts  his  elabo- 
rate multimedia  review  of  the  year's 
highlights  and  bloopers  and  presents  a 
stream  of  special  awards. 

He  also  has  them  turning  out  ever) 
Saturda)  afternoon,  summer  after  sum- 
mer, for  a  softball  game  that's  become 
almost  legendary.  (He  asks  that  I  not  de- 
scribe it  as  a  social  scene,  citing  as  a  de- 
fense that  the  team  includes  dentists  and 
landscapes.  Dentists'.'  "Actually,  we're 
down  to  two  dentists")  It  started  as  a 
pickup  game,  very  loose  and  snow- 
balled to  the  point  where  some  hundred 
players  had  to  be  cashiered,  creating  a 
few  hard  feelings  and  a  mini  cause 
celebre  that  rippled  through  the  Hamp- 
tons, People  who  are  connected  to  "  I  he 
Game"  still  talk  about  "The  Split." 

l'hcy  also  talk  about  the  da)  Marilyn 
Bethan)  brought  her  friend  Jackie  Mc- 
Cord,  a  fellow  Bride's  magazine  staffer 
who  was  in  the  process  of  divorcing  her 
fust  husband,  over  from  Southampton  to 
play  in  the  ver)  fust  game  I  he  next  day, 
Bethan)  offered  to  drive  Jackie  home, 
"and  she  said.   'Oh,   wo.  John   will   take 

me'  It  just  son  of  happened  overnight." 

"It  was  baseball  at  first  sight."  says  Jack- 
ie "The  main  thing  I  remember  was  he 
could  Ao  the  diagramless  crossword  puz- 


Arlr.t  I.  ,1  Ho|m 

I, it  lift,  \ay\ 

hi1,  friend  John  I  eo 

run\  the  S<n:  H,irl>or 

'.oftlj.ill  game  as 

"a  benevolent  despot. 


/Ic    Our    greatest 
bonding    was    the 

word  games    Some 
people    have 

rettes,  we  had 
word  puzzles 
Since  then.  John  and  Jackie  Leo  have 
devoted  hundreds  of  hours  to  Hie  Game 

(Bethan)  gave  them  matching  clipboards 
as  a  wedding  present),  with  John  espe- 
cially keeping  notebooks  full  of  detailed 
scores  and  stats  He  runs  the  team,  says 
his  friend  artist  Leif  Hope,  as  "a  benevo- 
lent  despot."    Leo    himself   insists   that 

"guided  democracy"  is  the  more  accurate 
description.  "Leo  becomes  a  center  ol 
gravity  tor  the  community  out  there." 
says  Walter  Isaacson  of  Time  Inc.  Roger 
Rosenblatt  describes  him  as  "the  kind  of 
guv  who  belongs  in  the  best  bars— not  the 
guv  who  makes  everybody  feel  great,  the 
Ben  Bradlee.  but  the  other  guv.  the  guy 
who  says  by  his  existence  that  this  is  the 
right  place,  the  safe  place,  to  be." 

Community  is  an  important  idea  in 
Leo's  work  as  well.  His  writing  is 
marked  by  a  fear  that  America  is  split- 
ting apart,  being  fragmented  bv  race. 
gender,  sexuality,  and  any  number  of 
other  categories.  At  lunch,  he  is  rather 
dismissive  of  the  annual  PtN  dinner  the 
night  before,  which  was  something  of  a 
multicultural  fiesta.  But  when  I  mention 
Cornel  West,  director  of  Afro-American 
studies  at  Princeton  University  and  au- 
thor of  Race  Mailers,  who  was  among 
the  PEN  speakers.  Leo  says  that  al- 
though he  doesn't  always  agree  with 
West  ""he's  in  the  conversation.  You 
can't  attack  the  few  blacks  who  are  in 
the  conversation." 

Increasingly,  the  conversation  is 
about  "a  vast  social  disaster."  as  Leo 
defines  it:  "teen  pregnancy,  famil) 
breakup,  teen  suicide,  street  violence, 
murders  bv  children,  the  burgeoning  jail 
population,  sexual  disease,  child  sex 
abuse,  drug  use.  gun  incidents  m 
school,  and  so  forth."  In  his  columns. 
he  blames  much  of  the  disaster  on  the 
growing  culture  ol  victimology  and  an 
obsession  with  individual  rights  There 
has.  he  believes,  been  an  "abandonment 
ol  communal  standards  m  favor  ol  sub- 
jective,   personal    ones     In    effect,    the 

right  not  to  be  offended'  has  been 
widel)  granted         We  are  hip  deep  in 
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a  bizarre  attempt  to  use  feelings  as  a  so- 
cial standard." 

Considering  that  he  routinely  takes  on 
the  left,  feminists,  gays,  and  minority 
groups,  it's  lucky  that  Leo  himself  feels 
free  to  offend.  "Put  me  down  as  founder 
of  the  anti-sensitivity  movement,"  he 
says  proudly.  "I  get  lots  of  letters  saying, 
'Why  don't  you  be  more  polite  and  sen- 
sitive to  what  other  people  think?'  They 
don't  need  me  to  tell  them  what  they  al- 
ready think." 

Depending  on  their  level  of  sensitivity, 
critics  of  Leo's  columns  de- 
scribe his  views  as  either  "genial 
neoconservative  boilerplate"  or 
"positively  appalling."  Some  of 
his  colleagues  at  U.S.  News  find 
his  presence  in  the  magazine's 
pages  an  embarrassment.  "I'm 
aware  of  it,"  says  co-editor  ^_ 
Merrill  McLoughlin.  who  thinks 
the  people  who  react  that  way 
don't  read  him  very  carefully.  "He's  not 
a  knee-jerk  anything."  Gay  activist/play- 
wright Larry  Kramer  gets  apoplectic 
when  I  tell  him  Leo  has  a  book  coming 
out.  "Shame  on  them,"  he  says,  referring 
to  Simon  &  Schuster.  "I  think  the  man  is 
a  hateful  man,  and  a  monster.  How  he 
gets  away  with  these  diatribes  against 
everybody  that  he  isn't— i.e.,  a  gay,  a  lib- 
eral, a  woman— is  beyond  me."  Leo  has 
had  a  running  battle  with  act  up,  which 
he  described  in  one  column  as  "Green- 
wich Village's  answer  to  the  Red 
Guards.  It  is  cloning  itself  in  other  un- 
suspecting cities,  so  now  you  don't  have 
to  move  to  Manhattan  or  Washington  to 
have  your  rights  trampled  and  your 
church  invaded." 

Though  his  brother  Tom  is  openly  gay, 
Leo's  friends  say  John  is  very  uncomfort- 
able with  homosexuality.  "It's  based  on 
pure  Catholicism,"  says  Roger  Rosen- 
blatt. "He  just  doesn't  like  the  practice." 
Tom  Leo  doesn't  see  it  quite  that  way. 
"I'm  not  sure  John  has  problems  with 
gays  as  such.  He  has  problems  with  some 
of  the  movement  and  their  tactics." 

"Tom's  relationship  has  lasted  longer 
than  both  my  marriages."  Leo  points  out. 
He  supports  domestic  benefits  for  gays, 
but  he  doesn't  approve  of  "using  public 
funds  to  say  This  is  the  same  as  hetero- 
sexuality."  because  he  is  "agnostic"  on 
the  why  of  homosexuality:  "Is  it  a  genetic 
variation  or  is  it  s  >mething  that's  part  of 
nurture?  If  it's  par  >f  parenting,  then  so- 
ciety has  a  problem." 

A  couple  of  1a.  female  friends 
think  his  views  on  women  are  a  bit 
dicey  as  well.  Indeed,  the  feminist  move- 
ment is  one  of  Le       favorite  targets. 


and  he  is  "obsessed,"  as  Nora  Ephron 
puts  it,  "with  the  idea  that  women's  col- 
leges are  overrun  by  lesbians."  Even 
tougher  for  many  women  to  swallow  is 
his  firm  opposition  to  abortion. 

Male  friends  defend  Leo  against 
charges  of  sexism  by  pointing  to  his 
wife,  described  by  one  as  "very  ambi- 
tious." After  their  baby  was  born— mak- 
ing John  the  father  of  three  daughters, 
two  from  his  first  marriage— Jackie  Leo 
co-founded  the  enormously  successful 
magazine    Child,    and   then   moved   to 

is  a  struggler," 

Peter  Jennings.  "He  works 

harder  than  most  people." 


Leo  and  his  wife,  Jackie  McCord, 

in  Bridgehampton.  "Our  greatest  bonding 

was  the  word  games.  Some  people 

have  cigarettes,  we  had  crossword  puzzles." 


become  editor  of  Family  Circle.  This 
spring,  she  was  named  editorial  director 
of  the  New  York  Times's  women's  mag- 
azines. She  and  John  have  moved  from 
their  modest  Sag  Harbor  house  to  a 
much  grander  place  in  Bridgehampton, 
decorated  with  chintz  and  antiques.  Leo 
has  become  "very  grand"  as  well,  says  a 
former  neighbor.  "The  two  of  them 
have  become  a  media  power  couple." 


"The  old  house  was  too  small  to  en- 
tertain on  the  scale  they'd  like,"  says 
Marilyn  Bethany.  "They  really  do,  in  a 
sense,  live  to  entertain.  .  .  .  John  is  very 
motivated  to  be  social— not  in  a  climbing 
way.  It  seems  to  symbolize  something 
for  him  to  have  a  lot  of  people  around." 

The  rap  against  much  of  Leo's  work  is 
that  "his  idea  of  communities  comes 
from  the  50s,  through  rose-colored 
glasses,"  as  Bethany  describes  it.  "He 
never  experienced  it,  so  he  buys  the 
Life-Saturday  Evening  Post  version— he 
wants  it  back."  Even  his  publisher  and 
softball  teammate,  Mort  Zuckerman, 
talks  about  Leo's  "nostalgia  for  a  world 
that  will  never  again  be  possible  in  this 
country." 

Whether  or  not  his  childhood  fit  the 
elusive  ideal,  his  life  is  in  some  way 
a  classic  American  success  story— of 
strength  through  community.  His  moth- 
er was  an  Italian -American 
schoolteacher,  his  father  an 
Irish-American  designer  of 
stainless-steel  fixtures  who, 
Leo  says,  remembered  the  NO 
IRISH  NEED  APPLY  signs  and 
"brought  us  into  the  middle 
class  overnight."  The  commu- 
nity that  bound  the  Leo  fami- 
ly, and  pushed  its  oldest  son 
one  more  rung  up  the  so- 
cioeconomic ladder,  was  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Leo's  journalistic  careen  con- 
tains all  sorts  of  echoes  of  his 
Catholic  boyhood  and  Jesuit  ed- 
ucation, one  of  the  most  con- 
stant being  the  concept  of  duty. 
After  graduating  from  St.  Mi- 
chael's, at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  cutting  his  teeth  at 
Tlie  Bergen  Record  in  New  Jer- 
sey, he  went  out  to  Iowa  with 
two  friends  to  edit  Vie  Catholic 
Messenger.  At  age  27,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  work  at 
the  left-wing  Catholic  Commonweal. 
Author  Wilfrid  Sheed,  who  had  an  office 
next  to  Leo's,  believes  that  period  was 
"probably  as  liberal  as  John  gets.  As  a 
teenager,  he  was  a  National  Review  type." 
Commonweal  was  "a  real  hotbed  of 
60s  Catholicism."  recalls  PR.  shaman 
John  Scanlon.  "It  was  a  very  exciting 
time— nuns  and  priests  marching,  being 
arrested.  A  lot  of  booze,  late  parties." 
There  was  an  ongoing  jamboree,  often 
centered  at  the  Lion's  Head  in  Green- 
wich Village,  with  a  shifting  crowd  of 
young  editors  and  writers— Leo.  Wilfrid 
Sheed.  Alice  Mavhew.  Pete  Hamill.  Nor- 
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Mailei  Victoi  Navatky  Fohn  Leo 
was  legueing  his  way  oul  ol  (  atholicism 
,ii  the  time  He'd  blown  the  whistle  on 
frauds,  cover-ups,  and  piousness  in  the 
church,  even  taking  up  the  cause  ol  radi 
cal  priest  Daniel  Berrigan,  and  being 
banned  in  one  diocese    Bui  wooed  by 

the  Yen    York   limes  as  a  religion  unlet. 

he  said  no  "I  didn't  want  to  be  a  profes 
sional  Catholic  the  rest  ol  mj  life 

So  the  Times  hired  him  i<>  do  the  "V>f1 
sciences"   sociology,  psychology,  anthro- 
pology   though    he   ended    up   writing 
about  religion  after  all, 
•'whenever  they  got  in  a 
bind."  It  was  the  begin- 
ning o\'  a   long   fallow 
period  in  his  profession- 
al life,  aggravated  per- 
haps by  the  painful  end 
of  his  first  marriage  in        ^^^^^^_ 
1974.  Neither  the  rimes 
nor  Time  magazine,  his 
next  employer,  really  gave  him  seope  for 
his  humor  or  his  passion.  But  he  stayed 
at  Time  for  13  wars,  dutifully  pumping 
out  a  weeklj  section  called  "Behavior," 
and,  recalls  Stefan  Kanfer,  "he  was  treat- 
ed abominably.   His  section  was  killed 
continually.  He  was  perceived  as  a  crank, 
perhaps  even  as  a  conservative  whose 
views  the)  didn't  want  to  espouse." 

Occasionally,  Time  ran  one  of  his 
"Ralph  and  Wanda"  columns  stilted  di- 
alogues between  a  jokily  Cro-Magnon 
husband  and  his  enlightened  feminist 
wife,  both  of  whom  sounded  strangely 
like  John  Leo  But  mostly  he  wrote  what 
lie  was  asked  to  write,  wluling  away  the 
extra  hours  with  endless  dart  tourna- 
ments in  Ranter's  office  and  long  lunches 
at  a  local  video-game  arcade  with  anoth- 
er Time  writer.  Graydon  Carter,  now  the 
editor  o(  this  magazine.  He  also  threw 
himself  into  fanatic  bird-watching  "He 
will  go  on  trips  thousands  ol"  miles,  away 
just  to  see  a  bird."  says  a  friend  and 
amused  friends  and  colleagues  with  his 
love  of  wordplay,  inventing  fictional  base- 
ball teams  such  as  the  All-bruit  Team 
(Darryl  Strawberry,  Bob  Lemon)  or  the 
All-Rear-End  Peam  (Albert  "Butts"  Wag- 
ner, Harry  Cheek.  Jim  Bottomley). 

He  was  rescued  by  his  former  Time 
colleague  Roger  Rosenblatt,  who  went 
to  I  S  Vews  for  a  brief,  storm)  stmt  as 
editor  in  chief  and  brought  Leo  with 
him.  Like  other  friends,  Rosenblatt  re- 
members Leo's  willingness  to  pitch  in 
when  the  going  got  tough.  "At  Time,  I 

edited  a  special  issue  OH  Japan."  he  says 
"I  had  a  lot  o(  trouble,  because  I  was  a 
writer,  not  an  editor,  and  that  brought 
some  resistance  from  the  stall  John  did 


three  pieces,  .ill  anonyn il)    I    laid 

'Help  me  out,1  '|[|('  '  didn  i  have  I 
again  l  nevei  have  to  ask  again 

\b>i i  Zuckerman  had  wanted  l  eo  to 

come  to  U.S  Views  when  he  bought  the 

rine,  in  1984,  but  l  eo  saw  it  then 

■is  an  unstable  place,  "also.  I  didn't  waul 

to  come  in  as  a  softball-playing  cron)  of 
Mort's."  Zuckerman  kepi  asking  him, 
"You're  spectaculai  .it  the  dinner  table: 
why  are  you  writing  such  shit  lor 
Time?'  Man)  of  Leo's  friends  shared 
that  frustration:  here  was  this  breathtak- 


Leo  is  "obsessed,"  says  Nora  Ephron, 
"with  the  idea  that  women's 
colleges  are  overrun  by  lesbians." 


ingly  funny  person,  "but  it  was  a  mixed 
blessing."  remembers  Nora  Ephron. 
"Everyone  hated  that  we  were  the  only 
ones  who  knew." 

In  ls)SS.  working  for  two  of  those 
friends,  Leo  was  finally  granted  the  li- 
cense to  be  Leo.  (With  one  caveat:  Zuck- 
erman told  him,  "No  Ralph  and  Wanda.") 


lb. it  i 

a, in  lie  had  Ion;-   ihown  1 

martinis  ba ..ball  and  bud  wait  hii 

lesini  trained  defense  "I  hi al 

"He  doesn't  just  gel  interested  lie  gets 
obsessive."  lays  Kanfei  'Those  columns 
are  nevei  just  tossed  ofl 

Running  through  most  descriptions 
ol  John  Leo  is  a  sense  ol  the  ellort  he 
makes,  whether  it's  foi  his  eolumris  or 
his  annual  soltball  dinner  "I  know  he 
won't  like  me  saying  this."  Peter  Jen- 
nings says,  "but  John  is  a  struggle!  II 
works  \cry  hard  for  what  he  does 
He  works  a  lot  harder  than  most  peo- 
ple." And  yet  one  of  his  oldest  friends. 
Wilfrid  Sheed.  thinks  that  beneath  the 
high-strung  exterior  Leo  is  essentially 
easygoing.  "He'll  drop  it  all  for  a  laugh. 
His  real  self  is  his  humorous  self.  ...  I 
think  he  feels  being  serious  is  a  duty." 

Both  John  Leos  showed  up  for  lunch 
at  the  Oyster  Bar.  The  dutiful  one  ar- 
rived no  more  than  five  minutes  after  the 
appointed  hour,  apologizing  immediately 
for  being  late:  "I'm  a  good  Catholic  boy. 
I  feel  guilty  if  I'm  two  minutes  late."  The 
lighthearted  one  left,  an  hour  and  a  half 
later,  through  the  swinging  doors,  with 
the  final  words:  "Now,  remember  your 
lead:  'Not  since  Mencken  ..." 


Push  for 

better  romantic 

getaways. 
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If  it's  different,  it's  probably  from 
California.  Like  getting  personalized 
vacation  suggestions. 

Just  call  I -800-462-2543  ext  1 1,  then 
press  the  key  of  the  vacation  category 
you're  interested  in.  You'll  be  receiving 
free  recommendations  (like  a  friend's 


inside  tips)  via  fax  or  mail. 

So  whether  it's  romantic  getaways, 
nature  outings,  family  fun  and  sun  trips, 
or  sports  adventures,  call  or  write  us. 
And  find  the  vacation 
ideas  you  couldn't  quite 
put  your  finger  on. 


CALIFORNIA 

Dept.A   P.O.  Box  1499  Sacramento.  CA  95812-1499 
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THERE 


NO       SLIMMER 


W  A^JT 


hey're  gonna  have  to  dispense 
aspirin  before  you  see  this  thing," 
says  SANDRA  BULLOCK  o 

the  action  thriller  Speed.  "People 
aren't  gonna  want  to  go  to 
Disneyland  anymore— they'll  just 
see  this  film.  'Six  Flags  presents  Speed\'" 
she  exclaims,  laughing. 

And  what  kind  of  speed  is  she  doing? 
It's  an  edge-of-your-seater  about  a  careening 
LA  bus  rigged  to  explode  if  it  drops  to 
50  m.p.h.  (Just  call  it  Runaway  Bus .)  Keanu 
Reeves  is  the  cop,  Dennis  Hopper's  the 
psycho,  Bullock's  the  poor,  godforsaken 
driver  "Speed,"  meanwhile,  could  also  be 
the  title  of  her  runaway  career;  the  27- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  German  opera  singer 
and  an  Alabamian  good  ol'  boy,  Bullock's 
been  rapidly  escalating  from  a  part  in 
The  Vanishing  to  Demolition  Man,  and 
beyond.  Will  this  one  confirm  her  as 
the  action  diva?  "I  don't  do  the  action,' 
she  balks.  "I'm  the  quirky,  offbeat 
funny  girl!"  -MICHAEL  MUSTO 
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Hype  &  Glory 

By  DEBORAH  MITCHELL 


Pittsburghzapoppin  for  the  Warhol  of  fame 


y  two  a.m.,  Warhol  executor  Fred  Hughes 
had  leopardskin-print  pajamas  on  under  his 
dinner  jacket  in  the  presidential  suite  of 
the  William  Penn  hotel.  Surrounded  by  War- 
hol Foundation  curator  Tim  Hunt,  a  gaggle 
of  young  Pitts- 


If 

S     ^^  burgh    aristos, 

I         I  and    the    ever 
H  present  lawyers, 

I      ^m    Hughes      was 

W^^  hosting  the  in- 
siders' postparty  following 
the  gala  opening  of  the 
Andy  Warhol  Museum. 
The  festivities  had  begun 
that  afternoon,  on  Friday, 
May  13,  when  the  likes 
of  Dominique  de  Menil, 
MoMA's  Agnes  Gund, 
Anne  Bass,  and  Kenneth 
Jay  Lane  inspected  the 
new  museum— a  renovated 
warehouse  on  Pittsburgh's 
North  Side— designed  by 
New  York  architect  Rich- 
ard Gluckman.  Henryk  de 
Kwiatkowski  talked  on  his 
cellular  phone  during  the 
tour,  and  Fran  Lebowitz 
catnapped  on  a  leather 
sofa  in  the  lobby— a  sight 
that  inspired  Barbara  de 
Kwiatkowski  to  whip  out 
her  camera.  Other  photog- 
raphers followed  suit,  cre- 
ating a  flashbulb  storm 
that  woke  up  Lebowitz. 

Just  three  hours  later, 
Roy  Lichtenstein,  director 
Paul  Morrissey,  and  Den- 
nis Hopper  took  the  tour. 

"I  bought  his  first  soup-can  painting  for  $50,"  Hopper  said. 
"I  don't  have  the  painting,  and  I  don't  have  the  woman  I 
was  married  to  at  the  time,  either.  Under  California  law, 
usually  it  goes  with  the  wife." 

"He  bought  it  for  $100  and  he  bought  it  from  me," 
corrected  dealer  Irving  Blum,  who  recouped  the  painting 


Fran  Lebowitz  at  rest  in  the  entrance  ball  of  the  Andy  Warhol  Museum 


from  Brooke  Hayward  Hopper  Duchin.  (Blum's  collec- 
tion of  32  soup  cans  is  on  long-term  loan  to  Washington, 
D.C.'s  National  Gallery.) 

Pee -wee  Herman  and  Debi  Mazar  arrived  in  time  for  the 
black-tie  dinner  for  1,080,  served  in  a  tent  decorated  with 

neon  portraits  of  Andy 
(which  were,  of  course, 
for  sale— price  tag:  $400). 
Afterward,  artists  Brice 
and  Helen  Marden  and 
Francesco  Clemente,  with 
his  wife.  Alba,  director 
John  Waters,  and  former 
Factoryites  Billy  Name, 
Taylor  Mead,  Vincent 
Fremont,  and  Bob  Cola- 
cello  ducked  into  the  dive 
across  the  street,  the  Rosa 
Villa,  for  a  nightcap  in 
the  land  of  Formica.  The 
next  day,  Swiss  dealer 
Doris  Ammann  wandered 
through  the  museum 
again,  Teresa  Heinz  invit- 
ed some  friends  to  her 
home,  and  others  visited 
Pittsburgh's  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum. One  group  drove 
three  hours  to  see  the 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  house 
Fallingwater,  which  Nan 
Kempner  dubbed  "Run- 
ning Faucet."  After  lunch, 
Kempner  and  Lane  hitched 
a  ride  back  to  New  York 
on  the  de  Kwiatkowskis' 
plane.  Marylou  Whitney, 
meanwhile,  was  trying  to 
commission  Warhol  col- 
laborator Billy  Kliiver  to 
re-create  Silver  Clouds— 
an  installation  of  floating  helium-filled  silver  pillows— in 
her  bedroom.  Kliiver,  who  refabricated  the  1966  piece  for 
the  museum,  isn't  averse  to  doing  it  again,  but  he  was  per- 
plexed by  Whitney.  "I  didn't  know  who  she  was,"  he  said. 
Which  prompted  Irving  Blum  to  sound  a  true  Warholian 
note:  "It  doesn't  matter— do  it.  Do  it  and  bill  her." 
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7  Sisters 


hen  L7  played  its  first  home- 
town show  in  almost  a  year  -in 
a  bowling-alley  cocktail  lounge 
in  a  Los  Angeles  neighborhood 
bad  enough  to  keep  the  industry 
weasels  away— they  carried  their 
own  equipment  onstage  and  sold 
T-shirts  afterward,  just  as  they 
did  when  they  were  a  sweaty, 
unknown  grunge  band  on  a  tiny  punk-rock 
label.  This  has  been  a  big  year  for  the  band: 
they  became  favorites  of  Beavis  and  Butt-head, 
sported  jaunty  codpieces  in  Serial  Mom,  and 
freaked  out  David  Letterman.  When  they  were 
on  tour  last  year  with  Nirvana  in  Brazil,  fans 
dug  through  ashtrays  for  L7-smoked  cigarette 
butts  to  press  in  their  keepsake  albums.  Now 
coming  this  month  from  Slash  is  L7's  Hungry 
for  Stink,  a  piquant,  guitar-heavy  follow-up  to 
the  Smell  the  Magic  EP  they  recorded  for  Sub 
Pop,  and  possibly  the  album  that  will  break 
them  beyond  their  riff -ravenous  underground 
cult.  "It's  not  just  Brazil,"  deadpans  bassist 
Jennifer  Finch.  "For  some  reason,  we're  also 
really  big  in  Finland."        —JONATHAN  GOLD 


Silver's  Streak 

Funny?  You  want  funny?  Nicky  Silver,  a 
fast-talking,  chain-smoking  33-year-old 
playwright  whose  dozen-plus  scripts 
include    Raised    in    Captivity    (about 
guilt,  abasement,  and  betrayal),  Fat 
Men  in  Skirts  (incest,  cannibalism), 
Free  Will  and  Wanton  Lust  (no  de- 
scription    necessary),     and     Pfero- 
dactyls  (the  collapse  of  Western  civ- 
ilization in  general),  is  an  extremely 
lighthearted  guy.  Silver's  hilarious 
black  farces  go  down  so  smoothly  you  hardly 
notice,  until— oops,  too  late-the  razor  blades 
and  ground  glass.  The  Food  Chain,  opening 
this  month  at  Washington's  Woolly  Mammoth 
Theatre,  is  his  current  venture  into  the  dark  side 
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Playwright 
Nicky  Silver. 


of  human  relationships— eating  disorders  this 
time— as  they  might  be  imagined  in  a  Brecht  play 
freely  adapted  for  the  Three  Stooges. 

After  graduating  from  New  York  University's  Ex- 
perimental Theatre  Wing  in  1982,  the  Philadel- 
phia native  toiled  away  in  regulation  obscurity 
until  rave  reviews  for  Pterodactyls  Off  Broadway 
last  fall  prompted  theaters  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
a  voice  previously  considered  too  quirky  or  too 
bleak.  As  a  result,  major  new  productions  of  sev- 
eral Silver  plays  are  in  the  works;  a  recent  Fat 
Men  at  Naked  Angels  Theater  Company  fea- 
tured no  less  a  star  than  Marisa  Tomei.  Silver 
insists  he's  an  optimist.  "I  think  of  the  plays  as  cau- 
tionary fables,  little  pageants'  of  woe."   Pause. 
"There's  a  title,  Pageants  of  Woe!"-RANDALL  SHORT 
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macys    bhlldck! 


A  woman  of 

independent 

scenes: 

Producer 

Christine 

Vachon. 


Independent  film  producer  Christine  Vachon,  a  sage  of 
New  York's  no-budget  movie  scene,  wears  the  same 
clothes  whether  running  a  movie  set  or  cutting  deals  at 
Cannes:  jeans  and  a  baggy  T-shirt.  Her  blunt  cut-the-crap 
attitude  makes  her  stand  out  against  the  schmoozy  boys'- 
club  atmosphere  of  the  movie  business.  "The  only  people 
she's  going  to  put  off  are  the  very  people  she  would  nev- 
er make  movies  for  anyway,"  notes  the  president  of  Fine 
Line  Features,  Ira  Deutchman. 
Known  as  the  woman  behind  two  pillars  of  the  new 
queer  cinema— Todd  Haynes's  1991  succes  de  scandale, 
Poison,  and  Tom  Kalin's  1992  Swoon  (both  of  which  she  pro- 
duced and  assistant-directed)— she  is  admired  for  taking  care  of 
business  and  letting  the  dreamy  boy  directors  keep  their  eyes 
on  the  stars.  Now,  at  32,  she  has  two  new  features  nearing 
screenlight:  Haynes's  Safe,  and  Steve  McLean's  Postcards  from 
America.  Another  film,  Go  Fish,  "a  lesbian  feature"  directed  by 
Rose  Troche,  opened  the  1994  New  York  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Film  Festival  and  was  just  released.  Yet  the  native  New  York- 
er is  not  waiting  for  Hollywood's  call.  Operating  out  of  a 
chaotic  SoHo  office,  with  bottles  of  aspirin  and  hot  sauce  on 
her  desk,  Vachon  works  60-  to  70 -hour  weeks,  and  then  trots 
off  to  film  festivals  for  fun.  But  she  remains  unimpressed  by 
champagne  or  villa-hopping.  And  aside  from  having  rented  a 
summer  house  on  Long  Island's  North  Fork,  she  shows  few 
signs  of  lightening  up:  "Even  if  you  are  making  low-budget 
films,  you  are  spending  the  gross  national  product  of  a  lot  of 
small  nations."  —  duncan  bock 


table 
Reading 


Kirk  Douglas 

(ac  tor):  Chagall, 
by  Werner  Haftmann 

(Abrams).  "I  am 

fascinated  with  his  biblical  portraits, 

especially  his  Jewish  Crucifixions." 


Speech  (of  Arrested  Development): 

From  the  Browder  File:  22  Essays 

on  the  African  American  Experience, 

by  Anthony  T.  Browder  (Institute  ofKarmic 

Guidance).  "It  gives  a  lot  of  information 

on  black  and  worldly  issues. " 


Heather  Cohane  (publisher  and 

editor.  Quest/-  Raine  &  Johnnie, 

by  Angela  Levin  (Weidenfeld ' &Nicolson). 

"It  is  the  story  of  Princess  Diana's  father. 

her  stepmother,  and  the  scandal  of  Althorp. " 
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liraiifa  Allusinn 


■■■        Imudena  Grandes  doesn't  give  a  damn  if  you  con- 

■  ■■       sider  her  first  novel,  The  Ages  of  Lulu,  pornography. 

S   Mm       "Eroticism  and  pornography  are  the  same,"  she 

§__     H     says.  "It  depends  on  the  sensibility  and  feelings  of 

■^^BB     the  receptor  of  the  me«age.  I  don't  care  about  it.  I 

I        ■■    only  care  if  the  book  is  good  or  is  bad." 

■  Bm        The  Ages  of  Lulu  was  a  sensation  in  Europe,  and 

■  HI  Grove  Press  is  releasing  it  this  month  in  the  U.S.  The 
Madrid  native  describes  her  novel  as  "a  love  story,"  although  it's 
more  in  the  tradition  of  the  Story  of  O  than  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It's 
the  tale  of  15-year-old  Lulu,  who  is  indoctrinated  into  the  naked 
arts  by  a  much  older  family  friend,  Pablo.  Grandes's  training  as  a 
writer  of  texts  for  coffee-table  books  and  encyclopedias  is  evident 
in  her  frank  depictions  of  Lulu  and  Pablo's  erotic  entanglements. 
Indeed,  the  book  could  function  as  a  compendium  or  beginner's 
manual  of  sexual  degradation:  voyeurism,  incest,  sadomas- 
ochism, transvestism,  bondage— all  the  old  favorites  make  an  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  a  nod  to  the  sentimental  with  oral  sex  in  a 
moving  car.  Grandes  believes  that  the  novel  functions  as  a  "testi- 
mony of  a  generation"  and  that  it  turns  the  old  adage  "Women 
only  can  have  sex  with  love  and  only  men  can  have  sex  without 
love"  on  its  head.  -ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


n  1969,  when  Tommy  Hilfiger  was  a  high-school  senior, 
he  and  a  friend  each  put  up  $150,  bought  20  pairs  of 
bell-bottoms,  and  set  up  shop  in  an  Elmira,  New  York, 
basement.  "We  sold  rock  V  roll  type  of  clothes.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  Doors,  Hendrix,  the  Who.  I  wanted  to 
ook  like  these  musicians."  Now  that  the  former 
teenage  entrepreneur's  company— which  did  a  wholesale  vol- 
ume of  more  than  $200  million  last  year— has  skyrocketed 
into,  he  says,  "one  of  the  hottest  apparel  stocks  on  the 
market,"  Hilfiger  is  circling  back  to  his  rock  roots  by  host- 
ing MTV  and  VH-1  segments  called  "The  tip"  ("trends,  in- 
fluences, personalities").  Starting  this  month  he  will  fling 
open  the  closets  of  such  stars  as  Pete  Townshend  and  Tori 
Amos  to  "uncover  how  their  style  relates  to  their  music, 
and  find  out  what  ticks  their  clock."  Worn  by  everyone 
from  "young  rappers  like  Snoop  Doggy  Dogg  to  retired 
golfers  in  Texas,"  Hilfiger's  clothes,  he  explains,  have 
a  universal  appeal.  "Because 
of  the  electronic  media,  basic, 
fresh  American  sportswear 
has  become  a  global  phenom- 
enon."     -AMY  FINE  COLLINS 
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Tummy  boy: 

I  lilfigt  r  is  taking  !o 

the  air  on  MTV 

and  VH-1 


On  I  In;  I  lil  i:li 


Crossing  continents  (and  genders)  with  Donovan  Leitch 


No  one  quite  knows  what  Donovan  I  eitch  docs 
singer?  actor?  model?  producer'  but  he's  made 
showing  up  into  an  art  form  georgi  \\\>\i  got 
him  cornered  recent!)  and  gave  the  boj  waif  the 
third  degree. 
George  Wayne:  Donovan,  the  nth  pop  star,  is  vow 
father  do  von  ever  listen  to  any  oj  his  old  records ' 
Donovan  Leitch:  I'm  his  biggest  fan.  1  was  just  in 
Ireland  with  him.  and  he's  writing  a  musical 
called  The  Lives  oj  the  Hives  about  rock  wives. 
G.W.   )bu  lire  the  quintessential  dilettante  tor  the 
90s   part-time  singer,  part-time  model,  part-time  actor-produe- 
er.  and  full-time  man-about-low  n. 

I). I..  Yeah,  I  love  traveling,  and  my  music  is  completely  in- 
spired by  the  fashion  world.  All  my  songs  are  written  about 
the  girls  and  about  the  experiences  I've  had.  I  just  got  bored 
of  the  Hollywood  actor  scene.  When  I  was  IS.  I  thought  I 
was  gonna  be  like  the  next  C.  Thomas  Howell. 
G.W.  Of  late,  you  seem  to  be  turning  into  a  male  supermodel. 
I  love  you  in  the  Pepe  Jeans  campaign.  Have  you  stripped 
naked  for  Bruce  Weber's  camera? 
D.L.  Yeah,  he  stuck  me  in  the  bathtub  with  one 
o\  his  muscle  boys  and  we  shaved  each  oth- 
er. I  didn't  mind  stripping  for  Bruce. 
but  now  I'm  getting  really  inse- 
cure. I  never  used  to  think 
about  how  1  looked. 
(..\\.  You  love  carrying 
on  down  the  runway. 
What  was'  that  rohotie 
move  you  were  doing     j 
at  the  Anna  Sui  show  a 
while  back? 

I). I..  I  used  td  be  like  a 
break-dancer,  but  then  I 
thought.  Oh  no.  now   I've 
really    overdone   it    Anna   is 
never  going  to  use  me  again. 
(..\\.  What  sign  are  you? 
d.i  .  I  eo. 

<..\\.  What  does  that  mean.  Leo.' 
D.I..  Insecurity  .  .  . 
<..\\.  You're  mset  ure  " 
i). i..  Yeah,  even  though  I'm  in  the 
middle  o\'  it.  1  still  feel  like  an  out- 
cast   Maybe  I'm  just  a  drama  queen. 
G.W.  How  dnl  you  come  up  with  the 
name  Nancy  Hoy  for  vour  band? 
d.i  .    \anc>  Ho>"  is  an  old  I  nglish< 
term  which  eou\s\  mean  gay;  it's 
being  like  a  sissv  or  mama's  hov 
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It  plays  perfect  I)  to  who  I  am,  and  how  I  used,  being 

with  my  mother  and  my  sistei  and  my  sort  of,  like,  gay  "un- 
When  I  w.is  14  I  used  to  wear  Adam  Ant  makeup 
all  the  time. 

G.W.  So  what's  this  I  hear  about  you  bragging  to  friends  that 
VOU  bonked  Kale  Mow' 
D.L.  What?  Who  did  you  hear  that  from'.' 
(,.\\.  Just  answer  m\  question    Did  you  bonk  or  not? 

D.I..  [Long pause  ]  You're  reallj  trying  to  get  me,  aren't  you? 
(..W  /  fust  want  to  hear  the  honest  answer  to  my  question 
D.I  .   Actually,  I'm  madly  in  love  with  her.  but  as  far  as  I 
know  she's  bonking  Johnnj  Depp,  and  I'm  not  one  to  come 
between  that. 

(;.\\.  You  have  girls  flocking  to  you  left  and  right.  Why  is  that? 
D.I..  I  think  because  I'm  so  lonely. 
I'm  always  traveling  by  myself.  I 
haven't  been  in  a  relationship  in 
such  a  long  time,  so  I  see  some- 
one like  Kate,  and  I  say.  Oh! 
That  would  be  the  perfect  per- 
son for  me.  But  we've  become 
really  good  friends,  just  sort  of 
all  enjoj  ing  .  .  . 

G.W.  .  .  .  Eaeh  other.  Just  like  the 
swinging  60s. 
D.I..  Yeah,  but  I  want  to  know 
where  you  heard  that. 
G.W.  You  can't  deny  it,  can  you.' 
D.L.  [He  starts  whistling.] 
G.w.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  you 
are  decidedly  bisexual.' 
D.L.  Actually,  I  haven't  had  a  re- 
lationship with  a  man. 
G.W.   You've  never  done  anything 
with  a  guy?! 
D.L.  No.  I  have  a  huge  crush  on 
lave  Davidson,  but  we're  just  friends 
G.W.  I'm  sure  Jaye  loves  that,  but  I'm  a 
tile  disappointed. 
D.L.  Do  I  seem  bisexual? 
G.W.  Well,  you  have  a  certain  swish  about 
you  which  I  find  appealing 

D.I .  True,  I'm  completely  camp  I've 
never  been  macho.  I  feel  like  it's 
mj  alter  ego.  it's  like  a  release  So 
man}  of  m>  friends  arc  gay.  and 
e\o  feel  like  I  reallj  fit  into 
that  whole  lifesty  le  in  a  waj 
But  then.  I'm  so  turned  on 
and  enraptured  by  wom- 
en as  well.  Maybe  I'm 
a  lesbian. 
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Has  something  come  between  you  and  your  skin  care' 


<  Johnson  &  Johnson  Consumer  Products,  Inc  1994 


Nurse  him  at  3  am,  get  up 
and  go  to  work,  don't 
talk  to  me  about  a  5 -step 
beauty  plan.  I  don't 
have  time. 

Here  at  last  is  Pl'RPOSE' 
Dual  Treatment  Moisturizer 
from  Johnson  &  Johnson  — 
the  one,  simple  way  to  soft 
skin.  It's  wonderfully  light, 
it  won't  clog  your  pores, 
it  has  no  fragrance,  it  has 
just  the  right  sunscreen, 
dermatologists  love  it. 

Take  \F>  seconds  and  put 
it  on.  You're  beautiful.  Tired, 
but  beautiful. 

Kiss  the  baby  for  us. 

Have  a  1  i  f e . 

And  beautiful  skin.  too. 
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Jacqueline  Homier 

married  Jack  keaaea") 

in  Newport,  Mhode  Maaa*. 

on  September  12.  1993. 

She  mm  24. 
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Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis 

held  a  unique  place  in 

American  society:  she  was  its  queen. 

DOM  I  NICK  DUNNE 

remembers  her  reign 


er  funeral  was 
what  you  would  have  expected  it  to 
he:  perfect,  elegant  in  its  simplicity, 
done  in  the  manner  we  have  come  to 
know  as  the  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onas- 
sis  way  of  doing  things.  Rumors  of  a 
conflict  behind  the  doors  of  her  15- 
room  Fifth  Avenue  apartment  be- 
tween members  of  the  Kennedy  family, 
who  arrived  en  masse  the  day  before 
her  death,  and  Caroline  and  John  ju- 
nior, whom  their  mother  had  raised 
so  beautifully  and  who  had  turned  out 
to  be  such  a  source  of  joy  to  her, 
soon  surfaced.  Senator  Kennedy,  it  was 
said,  wanted  a  state  funeral.  Caroline 
and  John,  backed  by  Caroline's  hus- 
band. Edwin  Schlossberg,  and  Mau- 
rice Tempelsman.  insisted  on  adhering 
to  their  mother's  wish  to  have  a  pri- 
vate funeral.  Caroline,  whose  strength 
and  inner  resolve  are  acknowledged 
by  everyone  who  knows  her,  prevailed 
with  her  crystal-clear  logic.  As  one  close 
family  friend  said  to  me,  "Caroline  is 
not  a  young  woman  to  tangle  with." 
There  had  been,  after  all,  another 
husband,  Aristotle  Onassis,  who  was 
never  spoken  of  during  the  funeral 
service,  and  the  importance  of  Mau- 
rice Tempelsman,  who  had  long  been 
known  in  the  press  as  Jacqueline 
Onassis's  "constant  companion,"  could 
DOt  be  overlooked.  The  old  society 
adage  that  the  first  marriage  is  for  love, 
the  second  marriage  for  money,  and 
the  third  marriage  for  friendship  al- 
most lit  the  situation.  Tempelsman,  who 
is  greatly  admired  by  the  children  as 
well  as  by  Mrs.  Onasi  is's  close  friends, 
took  part  in  the  service  by  reading 
one  of  her  favorite  poems,  "Ithaka," 
by  C.  P.  Cavafy.  Caroline  read  a  poem 
by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  "Memo- 
ry of  Cape  Cod."  The  nieces  and 
nephews  of  John  and  Caroline's  gen- 
eration participated.  A  Radziwill  niece 


read  a  prayer.  A  Radziwill  nephew,  a 
Smith  nephew,  a  Shriver  nephew,  a 
Lawford  nephew,  and  two  Kennedy 
nephews  were  honorary  pallbearers. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  gave  a  lov- 
ing eulogy  in  which  he  made  refer- 
ence to  her  wit,  one  of  her  least-known 
attributes.  There  were  no  cameras  in- 
side St.  Ignatius  Loyola  Church  on 
Park  Avenue,  although  there  was  an 
audio  feed.  ABC  was  the  one  major 
network  that  did  not  do  live  coverage 
of  the  service,  allegedly  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  family's  wish  for  privacy, 
and  Peter  Jennings  announced  in  a  spe- 
cial report  that  he  would  refer  to 
Mrs.  Onassis  throughout  as  Mrs. 
Kennedy.  First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton,  a  new  friend  of  the  former 
First  Lady's,  attended,  as  did  Sena- 
tors Moynihan,  Glenn,  Kerry,  and  Pell, 
Brooke  Astor,  Diane  Sawyer  and  Mike 
Nichols,  Carly  Simon,  and  Daryl  Han- 
nah. (At  the  extremely  private,  by-in- 
vitation-only wake  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
apartment  the  previous  afternoon,  a 
man  fainted  in  the  crowded  living  room, 
and  was  treated  by  Mrs.  Onassis's 
nephew  Dr.  William  Kennedy  Smith. 
The  art  critic  John  Russell  was  tem- 
porarily displaced  from  his  wheelchair 
to  allow  the  ill  man  to  be  removed 
from  the  room  before  the  service  be- 
gan.) Later,  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  the  same  simplicity  prevailed, 
even  with  the  added  presence  of  Pres- 
ident Clinton.  Evidence  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held  was  shown 
in  the  heartbroken  faces  of  the  throngs 
outside  the  church  and  cemetery.  The 
media  rose  in  reverence  for  a  First  Lady 
who  had  become  beloved.  As  John 
Kennedy  Jr.  said,  the  three  readings 
chosen  for  the  funeral  were  meant  to 
capture  "my  mother's  essence  .  .  .  her 
love  of  words,  the  bonds  of  home  and 
family,  and  her  spirit  of  adventure." 

f  course,  she  al- 
ways seemed  re- 
mote, aloof,  private 
in  the  extreme,  and 
unattainable,  yet 
people,  even  peo- 
ple who  had  never 
met  her.  called  her 
Jackie  when  they 
talked  about  her.  because  she  was  a 
part  of  the  personal  history  of  every 
American  who  was  alive  on  that  ter- 
rible day  30  years  ago,  recalled  each 
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time  someone  asks,  "Do  you   remem- 

bei  where  yon  were  on  the  daj  Pre*1 

idem  Kennedy  was  ihot?"  I  hat  <.l\\  hei 

image  became  engraved  on  our  souls 
If  she  enjoyed  privilege,  her  privilege 
was  never  resented,  because  she  had 
earned  it  with  her  courage.  In  Neu 
York,  she  could  be  seen  doing  the  things 
that  all  New  Yorkers  do  hailing  cabs, 
going  to  work,  walking  in  Central  Park, 
taking  in  a  movie  on  Lexington  Av- 
enue. Apart  from  the  pesky  paparazzi, 
people  did  not  intrude  on  her  priva- 
cy, except  maybe  to  call  out  "Hi, 
Jackie"  when  they  passed  her,  and  some 
of  them  received  a  smile  back,  or  a 
wave,  as  she  kept  on  walking  her  fast 
walk,  with  her  eyes  raised  just  high 
enough  to  avoid  eye  contact,  in  the 
celebrity  manner  of  seeing  but  not 
seeing  called  blindsight.  Once,  I  saw 
her  standing  on  a  long  line  for  the 
ladies'  room  at  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  during  an  intermission  at  Fran- 
cis Ford  Coppola's  reissue  of  Abel 
Gance's  great  film.  Napoleon.  I  can 
think  of  a  whole  list  of  people  far  less 
famous  than  she  who  would  have  found 
a  way  to  get  to  the  head  of  that  line. 

The  public  easily  tires  of  icons,  but 
America's  fascination  with  Jacqueline 
Bouvier  Kennedy  Onassis  never  burned 
out;  it  remained  as  constant  as  the 
eternal  flame  she  designated  for  her 
husband's  grave.  Her  fame  was  free 
of  the  resentment  that  fame  some- 
times produces,  because  she  didn't  work 
at  it,  and  she  never  grabbed  for  the 
perks  that  accompany  it.  No  publi- 
cists plotted  her  course.  No  perfume 
company  paid  for  her  name  to  advertise 
its  product.  She  was  simply  who  she 
was,  part  of  the  fabric  of  American 
culture.  In  grand  circles,  the  word 
"class"  is  considered  a  bad-taste  word, 
but  class  is  really  the  key  word  to  de- 
scribe her.  Style,  chic,  and  other  such 
attributes  are  acquirable;  class  is  not. 
Either  you  have  it  or  you  don't.  Jack- 
ie had  it  in  spades. 

The  news  of  her  death,  though  not 
unexpected,  still  stunned  when  it  came. 
The  immediate  feeling  was  different 
from  that  experienced,  at  hearing  of 
the  death  of  B  world-famous  woman 

(iolda  Meir,  Indira  Gandhi,  Eleanor 

Roosevelt,  for  instance,  all  of  whom 
were  revered.  I  he  feeling  was  more  per- 
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O  JACKIE 

It  seemed  she  spent 

the  Onassis  years  behind 

a  pair  of  sunglasses. 

Above:  Jackie  with  her 

second  husband, 

Aristotle  Onassis, 

on  the  yacht  Christina. 

Opposite:  Mrs.  Onassis 

arrives  at  an  Athens 

museum  in  1969. 


sonal.  Yes,  there  was  grief,  and  there 
was  sorrow.  But  mostly  there  was 
loss.  Someone  the  country  cherished 
was  gone,  and  it  seemed  quite  likely 
that  the  void  she  left  in  our  lives 
could  never  be  filled. 

She  had  belonged  to  us  for  more 
than  30  years.  We  had  watched  her 
react  and  then  act  with  magnificence 
at  the  most  horrible  moment  of  her 
life,  and  we  would  never  forget  it. 
With  the  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
great,  knowing  when  their  moment  is 
at  hand,  she  in  effect  picked  up  the 
flag  dropped  by  her  fallen  husband  and 
did  what  no  one  would  have  expect- 
ed of  her  in  the  immediate  shock  of 
his  violent  death.  She  remained  at  Park- 
land Memorial  Hospital  until  the  doc- 
tors pronounced  him  dead.  She  refused 
to  change  her  bloodstained  pink  suit. 
She  stood  by  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the 
plane  as  he  took  the  oath  of  office. 
She  was  only  34  years  old,  more  or 
less  the  same  age  as  her  children  at 
the  time  of  her  death. 

She  had  a  sense  of  history.  It  was 
she  who  asked  to  have  the  details  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  funeral  studied  in 
order  to  give  her  husband  the  sort  of 
state  funeral  she  wanted  for  him. 
From  that  Lincoln  research  came  the 
riderless  horse  with  the  boots  turned 
backward.  Through  television,  the 
Kennedy  funeral  was  the  first  great 
historical  media  event  in  which  the 
whole  world  participated.  For  four  days 
she  defined  nobility  of  behavior,  teach- 
ing us  how  to  mourn  with  dignity. 
Sadly,  that  nobility  of  behavior  has  sub- 
sequently slipped  out  of  our  lives. 

Brooke  Astor,  the  beloved  nonage- 
narian philanthropist  and  grande  dame 
of  New  York,  said  when  I  contacted 
her,  "Jackie  was  an  extraordinary  wom- 
an, a  great  symbol  of  what  a  public 
figure  should  be.  She  behaved  the 
way  a  First  Lady  should  behave.  I 
saw  her  about  four  times  a  year  at 
lunch,  just  the  two  of  us,  and  at  par- 
ties occasionally,  and  events.  She'd 
come  to  my  house,  but  she  didn't 
want  to  be  the  center.  She  was  so  nat- 
ural and  simple  when  you  were  with 
her.  We  used  to  go  to  Pleiades.  It's 
now  Daniel.  It  was  quiet  and  peace- 
ful. She  would  look  into  your  eyes 
and  listen  as  if  you  were  saying  some- 
thing extraordinary.  I  never  heard  her 
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once  complain.  She  never  said  anything 
disagreeable  about  other  people.  She 
never  said,  'Isn't  it  awful  what's  hap- 
pening at  the  White  House?'  She  had 
plenty  to  say,  though.  People  don't  have 
to  talk  about  their  past.  She  was  in- 
terested in  the  Municipal  Art  Society 
and  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

"I  wrote  her  to  ask  if  I  could  come 
and  visit  her  during  her  illness,  and 
she  wrote  back  asking  me  to  wait  un- 
til her  treatments  were  over.  She  said, 
'Being  with  you  would  make  me  laugh. 
You  spread  more  love  and  joy  than 
Mother  Teresa.'" 

lthough  Jackie  con- 
formed to  the 
principles  of  her 
husband's  extraor- 
dinary family,  she 
was  never  assimi- 
lated into  it  as  one 
of  them,  in  the 
manner  that  Ethel 
Skakel,  the  wife  of  Robert,  and  Joan 
Bennett,  the  first  wife  of  Teddy,  were. 
Jackie  was  not  a  member  of  their  touch- 
football  team,  and  never  would  be. 
She  held  herself  separate,  refusing  to 
lose  her  identity.  Her  Bouvier  roots  and 
Auchincloss  ties  remained  very  much 
a  part  of  her.  In  the  annals  of  society, 
it  was  Jack,  not  Jackie,  who  had  mar- 
ried up.  The  close  friends  of  her  life 
were  not  from  society,  however,  but 
from  the  arts. 

After  the  assassination  of  Robert 
Kennedy,  with  whom  she  had  become 
close  after  the  president's  assassination, 
she  feared  for  the  safety  of  her  Kennedy 
children.  "I  don't  want  my  children 
to  live  here  anymore.  If  they're  killing 
Kennedys,  my  kids  are  number-one  tar- 
gets. ...  I  want  to  get  out  of  this 
country,"  she  said  at  the  time. 

She  was  far  too  young  for  the  life 
of  perpetual  widowhood  and  sainthood 
that  the  public  demanded  of  her.  She 
went  through  a  period  of  disfavor  when 
she  married  Aristotle  Onassis,  an  un- 
attractive but  engaging  and  immense- 
ly rich  man,  more  notorious  than 
famous,  whose  penchant  for  gross  ex- 
travagance and  unfortunate  public 
behavior  sullied  and  stained  her  god- 
desslike stature  for  the  few  years  they 
were  together.  She  was  portrayed  as 
money-mad,  jewelry-mad,  a  world-class 
shopper.  Even  her  most  devoted 
friends  were  aghast   at   her  choice, 


and  acknowledge  that  the  marriage  was 
a  mistake. 

But  it  wasn't  a  total  mistake.  Un- 
officially separated  from  Onassis  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  she  nonetheless 
inherited,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
public  squabbling  with  her  husband's 
ill-fated  daughter.  Christina,  the  fortune 
that  gave  her  the  wherewithal  to  be 
independent,  not  under  the  aegis  of 
her  first  husband's  family.  Friends  say 
that  she  did  not  want  to  be  beholden 
to  the  Kennedy  family  for  financial  sup- 
port, with  the  consequence  of  obliga- 
tory appearances  at  political  events.  In 
time,  the  $26  million  she  was  rumored 
to  have  inherited  was  doubled,  trebled, 
probably  quadrupled,  through  the  min- 
istrations of  two  close  friends  and  bril- 
liant advisers,  the  late  Andre  Meyer 
and  then  Maurice  Tempelsman,  a  Bel- 
gian-born financier  and  diamond  deal- 
er. With  her  two  children,  Tempelsman 
was  at  her  bedside  when  she  died. 

The  very  rich,  very  elusive,  rarely  pho- 
tographed or  interviewed  Jayne  Wrights- 
man,  who,  with  her  late  husband, 
Charles  Wrightsman,  gave  the  series 
of  18th-century  French  rooms  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  was  a  close 
friend  of  Jackie's.  Although  reluctant 
to  speak,  Mrs.  Wrightsman  said,  "There 
are  no  words  wonderful  enough  to 
describe  her.  She  was  so  brave,  so 
courageous.  I'd  seen  her  throughout 
the  winter.  Until  it  was  announced  in 
the  papers,  only  a  few  people  knew. 
She  just  soldiered  on.  She  was  loved 
by  all  her  friends  and  admired  by  every- 
one. Remember,  she  had  her  devas- 
tating charm  long  before  the  White 
House."  Mrs.  Wrightsman  spoke  with 
great  affection  about  Caroline  and  John 
and  with  admiration  for  Maurice  Tem- 
pelsman. "Do  you  know  him?  He's  a 
wonderful  man.  The  three  of  them  loved 
her.  They'll  handle  everything." 

Behind-the-fan  whispers  have  al- 
ways circulated  about  kings,  but  those 
whispers  generally  became  public 
knowledge  only  years  later,  after  the 
kings  died,  in  the  published  memoirs 
of  the  courtiers  who  had  observed 
them.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Mrs. 
Kennedy  that  infidelity  at  the  presi- 
dential level,  previously  unreported 
out  of  respect  for  the  office,  became 
gossip-column  fodder  during  the  time 
of  her  public  life.  As  story  after  sto- 
ry of  her  husband's  liaisons  appeared 
over  the  years,  Jackie  maintained  her 


silence.  When  cruel  things  were  wj 
ten  about  her— and  many  were— she  h| 
the  grace  to  ignore  them.  When 
kind  of  writers  who  became  rich 
denigrating  her  denigrated  her,  she  k< 
her  reserve.  She  never  made  a  publ 
comment,  or  an  appearance  on  tele] 
sion,  to  give  her  side  of  the  story, 
these  days  of  public  confession,  whJ 
we  know  far  too  much  about  far  td 
many  people,  her  silence  became  h| 
strength  and  increased  the  admiratic 
in  which  she  was  held. 

Following  her  second  widowhool 
she  did  not  retreat  into  the  social  li| 
of  New  York  that  was  so  available 
her  and  that  so  longed  for  her  pre 
ence.  She  did  not  become  a  fixtuJ 
on  the  party  circuit.  On  the  rare  b| 
casions— several  times  a  year— when  si 
appeared  at  social  functions,  she 
ways  caused  a  hush  when  she  enterel 
a  room.  Even  the  most  sophisticate! 
people  turned  and  stared  at  her.  N| 
one  was  ever  so  used  to  her  that  he 
arrival  or  departure  went  unnoticec 
She  stood  for  the  requisite  moment 
of  picture  taking,  always  understanc 
ing  the  exigencies  of  fame.  When  shl 
moved  in,  the  crowd  gave  way  fol 
her.  She  was  what  royals  used  to  b{ 
but  so  seldom  are  any  longer.  PeoplJ 
never  rushed  up  to  talk  to  her.  Shd 
would  recognize  a  face  and  speak  t(j 
that  person.  In  conversation*  her  eyej 
rarely  wandered  from  the  eye  of  th^ 
person  to  whom  she  was  speaking. 

Everyone  who  ever  came  in  con] 
tact  with  her  has  a  story  to  tell.  Glenr 
Bernbaum,  the  proprietor  of  Mortimer's] 
the  tony  Upper  East  Side  restaurant] 
where  Jackie  often  met  friends  anc 
authors  for  lunch,  told  me  of  the  time 
Claudette  Colbert,  the  famed  film  starl 
now  in  her  90s,  stopped  to  speak  tol 
him  as  she  was  leaving  the  restaurant. I 
When  she  was  outside,  Jackie  went  up| 
to  Bernbaum  and  asked,  almost  in  awe, 
"Was  that  Claudette  Colbert?"  Upon] 
learning  that  it  was,  Jackie  followed 
her  out  onto  the  street,  introduced 
herself,  and  engaged  her  in  conversa- 
tion. Elaine  Kaufman,  the  proprietor 
of  Elaine's,  the  popular  watering  hole  | 
for  the  literary  set,  where  Jackie  some- 
times dined  with  her  writer  pals,  told  | 
me  that  she  always  placed  her  at  a  table 
near  the  back,  where  she  could  have 
privacy  but  still  observe  the  action  of  | 
the  sometimes  boisterous  clientele.  In 
recent  years.  (Continued  on  page  137) 
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In  the  earl)  hours  of  1994, 

a  Mayan  Indian  rebellion 

broke  out  in  Chiapas, 

Mexico's  poor 

and  southernmost  state, 
throwing  the  country's 

ruling  technocrats  into  shock. 

Subcomandante  Marcos, 

the  charismatic 

masked  rebel  leader, 

will  not  reveal  his 

real  name  or  his  face, 

but  in  an  intimate  interview 

with  ANN  LOUISE  BARDACH, 

he  revealed  a  great 

deal  about  his  background, 

his  personality, 

and  his  role  in  Mexico's 

political  cliff-hanger 


"Milu-iim.mil.mil. 

Marco*  ha>  achieved 

nmhic  MatM 

all  out  Mexico 

as  a  combination 

Robin  Mood,  (icronimo. 

and  I  one  Ranker. 


We  fight  for  the  land  and  not  for  illusions 
that  give  us  nothing  to  eat....  With  or  with- 
out elections,  the  people  are  chewing  the 
cud  of  bitterness. 

— Emiliano  Zapata,  1918. 

The  government  says  that  this  is  not  an  in- 
digenous uprising,  hut  we  think  that  if  thou- 
sands of  indigenous  people  rise  up  in  protest, 
then  it  is  indeed  an  indigenous  uprising. 

— Subcomandante  Marcos,  1994. 


o  hay  paso.  Ordenes  del 
Comite.  Lo  siento,"  the 
handwritten  note  read. 
"You  can't  come  through. 
Orders  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I'm  sorry."  It 
was  signed  "Subcoman- 
dante Marcos."  True,  I 
couldn't  say  I  hadn't 
been  warned.  The  pre- 
vious night  I  had 
bumped  into  a  claque  of 
reporters  outside  the 
cathedral  in  San  Cristo- 
bal de  las  Casas.  Three 
of  them  had  just  spent 
three  days  outside  this  same  camp  tap- 
dancing  for  an  interview  with  Mar- 
cos, the  leader  of  the  revolutionaries 
who  call  themselves  the  Zapatista 
National  Liberation  Army.  "He's  not 
giving  any  more,"  one  of  them  had 
told  me.  "He  says  it's  too  dangerous 
now."  "Now"  referred  to  the  nation- 
al climate  of  electrified  shock  and 
horror  following  the  assassination 


two  days  earlier,  on  March  23,  of  the 
de  facto  next  president  of  Mexico,  Luis 
Donaldo  Colosio,  who  allegedly  met  his 
death,  like  Caesar,  at  the  hands  of 
those  closest  to  him.  Only  nine  days 
before  that,  financier  Alfredo  Harp 
Helii,  the  president  of  Mexico's  largest 
bank  and  a  close  associate  and  friend 
of  President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gor- 
tari's,  had  been  the  latest  kidnapping 
victim,  held  for  a  $50  million  ransom. 
Suddenly,  Mexico  was  reeling.  Kid- 
nappings and  political  assassinations- 
all  on  the  heels  of  a  grassroots  revolution 
in  January  that  burst  out  in  Chiapas, 
a  state  so  poor,  so  desperate,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer  Carlos  Fuentes, 
"even  the  rocks  are  screaming." 

The  ominous  tone  of  Marcos's  note 
was  unmistakable,  particularly  the  last 
line:  "On  another  occasion,  if  there  is 
one,  we  will  have  the  honor  of  attending 
to  you  in  the  manner  you  deserve."  I 
read  it  again  and  passed  it  to  my 
friend  Medea  Benjamin,  founder  and 
director  of  Global  Exchange,  a  hu- 
manitarian-aid group  based  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Medea,  who  weighs  less  than 
100  pounds  and  speaks  six  languages, 
had  her  own  agenda,  which  included 
arranging  for  the  delivery  of  machetes 
desperately  needed  by  the  local  farm- 
ers to  replace  those  confiscated  by  the 
army.  I  had  suggested  we  travel  to- 
gether, knowing  that  her  presence  could 
only  improve  my  chances. 

I  nudged  her  away  from  the  three 
skinny,  ski-masked,  rifle-toting  Zapa- 


tistas who  had,  upon  our  arrival,  or- 
dered us  to  wait  in  an  abandoned 
one-room  schoolhouse  perched  on  a 
hill.  The  village  of  La  Garrucha  sits 
in  the  Lacandon  rain  forest,  not  far 
from  the  Guatemalan  border.  Getting 
there  had  required  dodging  six  army 
checkpoints,  not  to  mention  two  Za 
patista  shakedowns  once  we  had  en 
tered  the  rebel-held  neutral  zone  of 
San  Miguel. 

I  knew  Marcos  had  to  be  close  by. 
His  response  to  my  request  to  see  him 
had  come  back  in  minutes.  Urgently, 
we  sat  down  and  scratched  out  letters 
of  appeal,  which  we  gave  to  the  mes- 
sengers. Ten  minutes  later  they  returned. 
No  interview,  they  said,  and  they  want- 
ed the  provisions— including  20  liters 
of  gasoline  that  Medea  had  kindly 
brought  for  them.  They  even  demanded 
that  we  take  back  some  reporters  who 
were  stranded  nearby. 

Hot,  tired,  and  furious,  I  stormed 
out  of  the  schoolhouse  with  Medea  and 
headed  over  to  the  Zapatistas'  con- 
voy truck  parked  down  the  road.  A 
soldier  bolted  out  of  nowhere  and 
waved  his  machine  gun  for  us  to  go 
back.  Instead,  we  plopped  down  on 
the  grass,  careful  to  avoid  a  second 
encounter  in  one  day  with  a  cuatro 
narices,  one  of  the  deadliest  snakes  in 
the  world,  which  calls  this  region  home. 
Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  same  Zapa- 
tista was  running  toward  us.  "jVenga! 
jVenga!"  he  yelled.  Baffled,  we  fol- 
lowed, and  halfway  down  the  dusty 


"Its  J.F.K.,  Mexican-style.  The  bullet  that  killed  Colosii 
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President  Salinas's 
chosen  successor, 
Luis  Colosio,  left,  was 
assassinated  in 
Tijuana  on  March  23. 
Other  key  players, 
from  near  right: 
President  Carlos  Salinas 
de  Gortari 
and  his  wife; 
Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz; 
opposition  candidate 
Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas; 
and  Ernesto  Zedillo, 
the  dead  Colosio's 
replacement. 


road  I  saw  him   Sitting  undei  an  an 
cicnt,  cragg)   tree  between  two  dm 
u-is  dI  thatched  huts,  surrounded  by 
three  masked  Zapatistas,  then   auto 
matic  weapons  slicing  t tie  humid  ail 
in   liont   of  them,   was   Marcos,   pull 
mg  on  Ills  pipe,  looking  as  serene  as 
the  Buddha. 
"I  am  a  brilliant  myth,"  Marcos 

has   said,    in    response    to    the   endless 

Illinois  and  hype  about  him.  Howev- 
er, framed  by  the  wild  pigs,  ducks. 
and  hens  grazing  on  the  soft  hills  be- 
hind him,  he  looked  the  very  Stuff  of 
nnth.  Indeed,  it  seemed  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  this  vision  of  bucolic  content- 
ment had  engineered  the  fust  post  Cold 
War  revolution. 

January  I  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  day  of  celebration  in  Mexico 
over  the  enactment  of  President  Sali- 
nas's fiercely  won  \  \i  I  \  agreement. 
Mexico  was  supposed  to  have  be- 
come a  lust  World  country.  At  least 
that's  what  the  government  had  been 
saying,  and  some  Mexicans  were  ac- 
tuallv  starting  to  believe  it.  Instead, 
a  previously  unheard-of  brigade  of 
thousands  of  armed  Indians  stormed 
out  of  the  jungle  and  seized  seven 
cities  and  towns  in  Chiapas.  Sud- 
denly the  world  was  reminded  by 
this  remarkably  organized  and  effi- 
cient band  of  Mayan  Indians  in  shab- 
by, homemade  uniforms  that  there  was 
another  Mexico,  the  one  in  which  near- 
ly half  of  the  population  lives  below 
the  poverty  line. 


Within  days,  the  rebel  ■  bad  liberal 
ed  oearl)   !00  prison  inmates  trashed 
several  police  interrogation  cenl 
seized  .1  haul  oi  armaments  and  am 

munition,   and   binned    the   records   in 

hall  a  dozen  town  halls  and  court 

houses.  In  (heir  greatest  slum  ol  sym 

bolic  stagecraft,  the  rebels  kidnapped 
General    Absaldn    Castellanos    Do- 

nnngue/,  the  former  governor  of  Chi- 
apas, whose  lamilv  has  ruled  the  re- 
gion for  decades  as  ii  it  were  their 
private  fiefdom.  lor  45  days  the  Za- 
patistas held  Castellanos.  siib|ccting 
him  to  a  people's  trial  and  finding 
him  guilty  of  crimes  ranging  from  plun- 
der to  murder.  Then,  in  a  grand  ges- 
ture of  reverse  noblesse  oblige,  they 
released  him  unharmed. 

Caught  utterly  by  surprise,  the  mil- 
itary awoke  with  a  fury.  Within  a 
week  they  had  brutally  retaken  the 
area.  The  local  Catholic  diocese  esti- 
mates that  more  than  400  people  -most- 
ly civilians  were  killed.  Although  a 
truce  was  called  and  subsequent  peace 
talks  with  the  Zapatistas  have  shown 
some  promise  of  reconciliation,  Chia- 
pas today  is  an  armed  camp,  with  an- 
guish and  anxiety  palpable  everywhere. 

On  January  10.  Mexican  newspapers 
received  the  first  communique  from  a 
man  calling  himself  Subcomandante 
Marcos.  It  began:  "Here  we  are,  the 
dead  of  all  times,  dying  once  again, 
but  now  with  the  objective  of  living." 
By  week's  end.  Marcos  had  conquered 
the  international  media  as  thoroughly 


,i .  he  had  Lai  en  '  hiapa  i  I  le  ■•■■>  i  hailed 

Robin  I lood    the  I  one  Ran 
( ieronimo  the    fit  rt  po  itmodern  guei 
nil. i  hero     even  as  the  reincarnation 

ol   lus  movement  I  na  I  nulla 

no  Zapata  the  revolutions  •  M  ■  ican 

peasant  leader,  who  was  tricked  into 
.in  ,iiinv  ambush  but  who  some  insist 
nevei  died  I  his  is  no  ordinary  pol- 
itician.'" confessed  Juan  Enriquez 
(  abot,  one  ol  the  government's  ne- 
gotiating team.  "He  moved  [people) 
to  tears."  He  also  reduced  the  normally 
cynical  press  corps  to  a  pack  of 
groupies.  Each  week  pilgrimages  of 
reporters  trek  into  the  jungle,  some- 
times waiting  more  than  a  week  be- 
fore Marcos  deigns  to  address  them 
en  masse.  At  a  dinner  party  in  Mex- 
ico City  in  March  which  included 
Carlos  Fuentes  and  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez.  one  guest  argued  that  Mar- 
cos had  to  be  "at  least  three  people." 
owing  to  his  prolific  missives  to  the 
press,  often  eight-page  typed  com- 
muniques of  revolutionary  fervor  leav- 
ened with  wit.  humor,  and  even  poetry, 
which  have  enthralled  Mexicans  near- 
ly as  much  as  their  soap  operas  do. 
Another  guest,  citing  the  erudition 
evidenced  in  the  communiques,  in- 
sisted. "Marcos  is  one  of  us."  mean- 
ing a  member  of  the  intelligentsia. 
"I'm  sure  he  was  a  priest,"  Carlos 
Monsivais,  one  of  Mexico's  pre-emi- 
nent writers,  told  me.  "At  the  verv 
least,  he  went  to  divinity  school.  You 
can  see  it  in  his  writings,  his  think- 


iid  to  come  from  somewhere  within  the  government." 
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ing."  What  is  certain  is  that  in  the 
mythological  pantheon  of  revolution- 
ary heroes  Subcomandante  Marcos 
has  secured  a  niche  on  a  level  with 
Che  Guevara,  and  that  Mexico— per- 
haps all  of  Latin  America— will  nev- 
er be  the  same  again. 

The  genius  of  the  Zapatistas  has 
been  in  their  insistence  on  being  a  100 
percent  homegrown  peasant  revolt— so 
thoroughly  bereft  of  any  ideological  rant 
or  rhetoric  that  even  their  adversaries 
have  grudgingly  conceded  that  their 
demands  for  social,  electoral,  and  land 
reforms  are  legitimate.  Moreover,  they 
have  struck  a  chord  that  resonates 
with  Mexicans  of  all  classes  and  regions, 
Mexicans  disgusted  by  a  country  ruled 
since  time  immemorial  by  the  mordi- 
da,  or  bribe.  Two  weeks  after  the  Za- 
patista siege,  a  crowd  estimated  at 
100,000  marched  on  the  Zocalo  in 
Mexico  City  in  support  of  the  insur- 
gents, followed  by  dozens  of  demon- 
strations on  April  10,  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Zapata.  And 
when  Verdi's  opera  Nabucco  was  pre- 
sented at  Mexico  City's  august  Palacio 
de  las  Bellas  Artes  in  early  February, 
the  audience  jumped  to  its  feet  when 
the  chorus  sang  about  rebellion  and 
chanted,  "jViva  Zapata!  j Viva  Chiapas!" 

ook,  I'm  sorry,"  Marcos  began, 
speaking  in  hushed  Spanish,  "but 
it's  too  dangerous  for  you  to 
be  here."  He  explained  how  the 
murder  of  Colosio  had  changed 
everything,  how  the  Zapatistas 
would  certainly  be  blamed  for 
it,  and  how  the  Mexican  army 
was  closing  in  on  the  guerril- 
las. An  attack  was  imminent,  he  said, 
adding  grimly,  "The  army,  no  doubt, 
will  kill  you  and  then  blame  that  too 
on  the  Zapatistas."  He  motioned  to 
the  planes  passing  overhead  and  said 
that  since  Colosio's  assassination  more 
than  50  military  planes  flew  over 
every  day.  "It's  just  too  dangerous," 
he  said,  waving  toward  the  hills  be- 
hind him,  "to  take  you  back  there 
to  talk." 

Then,  I  wondered,  couldn't  we  talk 
right  where  we  were?  He  paused, 
smiled,  and  agreed  to  talk  "for  a  few 
minutes."  More  than  lour  hours  lat- 


er, as  darkness  was  falling,  I  turned 
off  my  tape  recorder.  During  that  time, 
Marcos  never  removed  his  light-wool 
black  ski  mask.  However,  the  mask  was 
stretched,  and  it  frequently  revealed 
more  of  his  face  than  it  concealed.  In 
fact,  the  mask  seems  to  enhance  his 
good  features  and  blur  his  imperfec- 
tions. He  appears  to  be  hovering  near 
40.  His  legendary  green  eyes  are  ac- 
tually hazel,  and  while  he  is  certainly 
not  an  Indian,  he  is  olive-complected. 
His  nose  is  broad  and  his  skin  has 
deep  pores.  A  short,  dark  beard  flecked 
with  white  is  visible  around  his  mouth, 
but  his  arms  and  upper  chest  are  vir- 
tually hairless.  Most  striking,  howev- 
er, considering  the  fury  unleashed  by 
his  ragtag  army,  is  his  manner— one 
of  palpable  gentleness.  At  times  his 
voice  is  so  soft  that  he  is  barely  audi- 
ble. It  is  his  resolute  conviction  com- 
bined with  seemingly  imperturbable 
serenity  that  has  convinced  many  that 
he  is  a  renegade  padre.  Marcos  has 
denied  it,  joking  that  he  hasn't  been 
to  Mass  since  he  was  eight. 

Marcos  is  smaller  than  he  appears 
in  photographs,  amplified  by  layers  of 
clothing  and  gear.  Though  the  Lacan- 
don  rain  forest  can  sizzle  during  the 
day,  temperatures  have  been  known 
to  drop  to  freezing  at  night.  This  day 
it  was  warm  and  humid,  but  Marcos 
seemed  unbothered  by  his  heavy  uni- 
form: a  long-sleeved  brown  cotton  shirt 
over  a  black  T-shirt,  black  jeans,  and 
combat  boots.  Tied  loosely  around  his 
neck  was  a  burnt-orange  paisley  ban- 
danna, the  official  garment  of  the  Za- 
patistas. Two  bandoliers  of  ammunition 
crisscrossed  his  chest,  dangling  above 
his  pistol  and  his  automatic  rifle,  and 
on  top  of  his  mask  he  wore  a  tat- 
tered beige  cap  with  three  faded  red 
stars  on  the  brim. 

He  thanked  Medea  effusively  for 
the  gasoline.  "It's  like  gold  to  us,"  he 
said,  expressing  amazement  that  it 
had  made  it  through  the  army  road- 
blocks. Any  supplies  that  the  army 
judges  useful  to  the  Zapatistas  are  al- 
most always  confiscated,  the  mili- 
tary's strategy  being  to  force  the  rebels 
out  of  the  designated  neutral  zone  man- 
dated by  the  peace  talks.  When  they 
go  into  town— Ocosingo  to  the  north 


or  Altamirano  to  the  south— to  bu   l 
things,  Marcos  said,  they  risk  their  lives 
"They  have  some  of  our  names,"  h 
explained,  "and  if  they  find  your  nam 
on  the  lista  negra,  the  blacklist,  yoi 
won't  be  seen  again.  Four  of  our  peo 
pie  disappeared  at  the  checkpoint  ii 
Ocosingo— after  the  peace  process  wa 
already  under  way.  To  us,  this  is 
sign  that  they  want  to  provoke  us  sc 
that  we  will  be  forced  to  respond 
and  then  they  will  have  an  excuse  tc 
attack  us." 

Marcos  offered  up  a  nightmare  see 
nario  for  the  United  States  if  the  Mex 
ican  government  fails  to  achieve  an 
agreement  with  the  Zapatistas.  Claim-    1 
ing  that  civil  war  in  Mexico  will  be 
inevitable  if  the  government  retreat 
from  the  peace  talks,  he  warned  that 
a  dire  immigration  crisis  would  result 
Already,  he  said,  more  than  20,000 
people  have  fled  their  homes.  "What 
would  happen  with  immigration  to 
the  U.S.  if  the  war  spread  out  of 
Chiapas?  Chiapas  has  about  3  million 
people  and  Mexico  has  90  million.  .  .  . 
More  than  40  million  live  in  poverty. 
If  there  is  civil  war  in  Mexico,  it  doesn't 
matter  how  big  or  thick  you  construct 
that  wall,  the  wall  along  the  U.S.  bor- 
der will  come  down." 

When  I  told  him  that  Americans  in 
general  seem  to  be  sympathetic  to- 
ward the  Mexican  insurgents,  he 
seemed  relieved.  "That's  very  good 
news,"  he  said,  "because  the  U.S. 
government  doesn't  do  anything  with- 
out first  looking  at  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  thinking.  Not  since 
Vietnam,"  he  added  knowingly.  "Now 
before  the  U.S.  intervenes  somewhere, 
it  takes  a  survey  of  public  opinion, 
like  it  did  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War." 
Clearly  the  possibility  of  American  mil- 
itary intervention— either  overt  or 
covert— has  weighed  heavily  upon  him. 

To  that  end,  the  Zapatista  agenda 
of  agrarian  and  social  reform  has 
been  carefully  crafted.  So  far,  the  in- 
surgents have  evaded  being  demonized 
as  "Communists,"  as  the  Fidelistas, 
the  Sandinistas,  and  others  were.  "The 
bogeymen  of  the  American  people  were 
the  Communists.  They  were  the  ones 
who  ate  children.  There  is  no  more 
Communism  in  the  world,"  Marcos 


"MAFTA  is  a  death  sentence.  Look  at  this  land.  How  cafci 


saul  "Fidel  ( 'astro?  I  le  has  .1  lot  ol 
problems  in  his  own  count!  \  I  he 
Salvadorans?  Hie  Nicaraguans?  I  lie 
lefi  is  out  of  powei  So  w lui  in  be 
bind  tins  revolution  in  Mexico?  \\ 
don't  want  power.  We  don't  want  mon- 
ey Just  our  land  back.  I  he  land  that 
was  ours,  and  taken  from  us  b)  the 
fanaderos  [ranchers]  Vnd  democra- 
cy. There  is  no  democracy.  You  can- 
not vote  for  an  alternative.  Well,  >ou 
can  vole,  but  it  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing." He  was  referring  to  Mexico's 
staggering  history  ol'  electoral  fraud, 
notably  the  presidential  victory  of  Sali- 
nas and  his  party,  the  Institutional  Rev- 
olutionary Party  (PRI),  in  1988.  (In 
the  1992  elections,  the  rebel  strong- 
hold of  OcosingO  reported  a  shock- 
ing tally  of  100  percent  for  the  PRI.) 
"  This  leads  to  lots  ol'  problems 
political  repression,  jail ings,  killings." 
Marcos  said  drolly.  "'So  in  this  kind 
o\  struggle,  the  Communist  bogey- 
man cannot  be  invoked." 

Like  a  seasoned  debater,  he  ad- 
dressed, unprompted,  America's  other 
obsession  to  the  south.  "There  is  an- 
other bogeyman  drug  smuggling.  They 
can  say,  'There  is  no  Cold  War.  but 
this  is  a  drug  war.'  But  in  our  army, 
in  our  territory,  no  drugs  are  being 
grown."  He  waves  his  hand  toward 
his  soldiers,  all  pencil-thin  Indians,  most 
o\'  them  under  20.  "You  can  see  that 
our  army  is  not  a  rich  one.  We  don't 
have  guns  or  good  equipment." 

What  the  Zapatistas  do  have  is  five 
centuries  ol'  simmering  rage  at  being 
lied  to,  tricked,  and  marginalized.  Af- 
ter the  conquistadors  arrived  in  the 
early  1500s,  there  was  actually  a  live- 
ly debate  as  to  whether  Indians  were 
in  fact  human  beings  with  soul*.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Spanish  chronicler  Bar- 
tolome  de  Las  Casas.  Mayans  and 
Aztecs  were  tortured  and  killed  for 
sport.  Today,  some  argue,  things  haven't 
changed  all  that  much.  Making  up 
roughly  15  percent  ol'  the  population, 
Mexico's  14  million  Indians  are  its 
poorest  citizens  in  every  respect.  La 
( iaiTiicha,  like  most  Indian  villages,  has 
no  running  water  or  electricity.  There 
is  no  gas  and  no  sewage  system.  Mar- 
cos said  that  more  than  150,000  Indi- 
an children  have  died  from  preventable 


disease!  in  the  1  de    and  that 

percent  <>i  the  Indian  population  1 1 

illiterate    l  asked  him  ii  he  mean!  in 

Spanish.    01    in    the    loin    lumnionly 

used  Indian  1  l  zotzil,  l  /dial 

I.  ijolabal,   and  (  hoi     "In   eveiy  lhm 
he   said     But,   he  added,   "we   see   how 

quick!)  they  learn,  how  well  they  un 
derstand  things.  Our  soldiers,  who  don't 
speak  Spanish,  are  able  to  put  togeth- 
er a  gun.  We  receive  pieces  oi  guns. 
and  they  keep  fooling  around  until 
they  put  it  together.  These  people  have 
a  lot  to  teach  us." 


Marcos  seemed  bemused  by 
his  new  fame.  He  grinned 
with  embarrassment  as  he 
leafed  through  a  stack  of 
clippings  which  described 
him  as  Mexico's  newest 
sex  symbol.  "Sex  symbol!" 
he  said,  laughing  like  a  sil- 
ly schoolboy.  "If  I  took 
the  mask  off,  it  would  be  much  worse, 
because  I  am  so  good-looking!" 

Ironically,  the  Zapatista  ideal  of 
anonymity  the  masks  not  only  conceal 
them  from  their  enemies  but  also  are 
intended  to  maintain  egalitarianism 
among  the  ranks  has.  in  fact,  back- 
fired. The  hottest-selling  items  in  Mex- 
ico today  are  Marcos  T-shirts.  Marcos 
dolls,  Marcos  key  rings.  Other  Zapa- 
tista soldiers-  Moises,  Ramona,  Arturo, 
Volanda  -have  also  become  celebri- 
ties, but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
"Right  now,  you  can't  individualize 
Marcos."  he  said,  "but  without  a  mask 
I  would  be  individualized.  When  I  am 
killed,  someone  else  will  simply  put 
on  my  mask  and  continue  being  Mar- 
cos." At  best,  this  is  a  lofty  conceit; 
in  reality,  it  is  delusional.  There  could 
never  be  a  convincing  imitation  of  this 
unique  creature. 

Within  minutes  ol'  our  sitting  down, 
it  became  evident  that  Marcos  had 
spent  time  in  the  United  States.  My 
tape  recorder  went  on  the  fritz.  Mar- 
cos pieked  it  up.  examined  it,  and  be- 
gan laughing.  "Radio  Shack!  No 
wonder,"  he  cracked.  "Tell  Vanity 
Fair  that  the  Zapatistas  will  take  up 
a  solidarity  collection  to  buy  you  an- 
other." Curiously,  however,  my  cheap 
little  machine  doesn't  have  Radio  Shack 


printed  on  it  only  il  brand  nai 
R  j  is  tic  Immediate 
thai  he  had  betrayed  him  tell  He 
gi  inned  and  <  on<  eded  thai  he  had 
traveled  some  in  the  States  deflect- 
ing the  admission  v.  nh  a  jol  e  \ctu- 
ally.    I    woiked   in   the   White   Hon 

His  English  is  the  phonetic  English 

ol  someone  who  has  heard  the  lan- 
guage  «i    lot,   not,   as   he   has   said.    I 

glish  learned  solely  from  reading  <   I  \ 

manuals.  "I  also  learned  English  from 
reading  Vanity  Fair,"  he  quipped. 
adding  "and  you  can  print  that."  Al- 
though initially  reluctant  to  discuss 
his  past,  he  said  he  came  from  "a 
middle-class  family"  with  six  children 
somewhere  in  central  Mexico,  which 
he  would  describe  only  as  "an  urban 
area,  but  one  with  a  very  provincial 
atmosphere.  Not  Mexico  City."  he  said, 
crossing  himself.  "It  was  very  closed 
culturally.  If  you  wanted  to  know  about 
cultural  things,  or  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  had 
to  go  to  Mexico  City.  To  go  to  the 
theater,  the  movies,  to  get  good  books, 
magazines  like  Penthouse  and  Playboy— 
only  in  Mexico  City." 

It  seems  likely  that  his  family  had 
considerably  more  money  than  it  is 
politically  correct  to  admit,  since  they 
were  able  to  take  their  six  children  on 
vacation  trips  to  the  States.  "When  I 
was  a  child,  we  visited  Texas  and  Cal- 
ifornia. .We'd  go  for  a  few  days  to  Hous- 
ton and  San  Antonio."  Marcos"s  diction 
and  idioms  indicate  that  he's  from  the 
North.  He  said  his  family  was  deeply 
moral,  but  "we  were  very  independent 
of  religion.  It  was  a  very  humanist 
philosophy,  and  not  attached  to  any 
particular  political  line.  We  were  taught 
that  all  human  beings  had  rights,  and 
it  was  our  duty  to  light  against  injus- 
tice." Unlike  many  revolutionaries,  Mar- 
cos said,  he  wasn't  a  rebel  who  had 
broken  with  his  family.  "My  parents 
taught  us  that,  whatever  path  we  chose, 
we  should  always  choose  el  camino  dc 
la  verdad  the  path  of  truth  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  it  might  be.  whatever  it 
might  cost.  That  we  shouldn't  value 
life  over  truth.  That  it  was  better  to 
lose  your  life  than  to  lose  the  truth." 

He  had  been  a  precocious  child,  he 
said.  "I  learned  to  read  in  nn   house. 


,i!  compete  with  the  farms  in  California  and  Canada?" 


not  at  school.  So  when  I  went  to 
school  I  had  a  great  advantage,  because 
I  was  already  well-read.  I  read  Shake- 
speare and  Cervantes,  Neruda,  Fuentes, 
many  books  by  Latin -American  writ- 
ers. In  high  school  I  read  about  Hitler, 
Marx,  Lenin,  Mussolini— history  and 
political  science  in  general.  I  learned 
English  in  high  school,  and  at  the 
university  I  learned  French,  Portuguese, 
Italian."  He  said  he  had  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree,  begun  postgraduate 
studies,  and  dabbled  in  journalism. 

His  great  influences  were  not  Karl 
Marx  or  Jose  Marti  or  Simon  Bolivar. 
"They  were  Villa,  Zapata,  Morelos.  Hi- 
dalgo, Guerrero"— all  Mexican  revolu- 
tionaries. "My  parents  taught  me  a  lot 
about  Mexican  history.  So  we  grew  up 
with  these  heroes."  True  or  not,  keep- 
ing his  icons  and  references  thoroughly 
Mexican  has  been  a  masterstroke  of 
public  relations,  frustrating  his  enemies, 
who  initially  charged  that  Chiapas  was 
fomented  by  "outside  agitators." 

His  relationship  with  his  parents  had 
been  close.  "I  had  no  emotional  prob- 
lems with  my  family.  I  just  left  home 
to  go  to  the  university,"  most  likely  the 
National  Autonomous  University  of  Mex- 
ico, although  he  would  confirm  only 
that  it  was  "a  big  one.  I  went  to  work 
and  I  had  my  own  independent  life.  I 
occasionally  wrote  and  spoke  to  them 
or  went  to  see  them."  His  father  died 
15  years  ago,  his  mother  11  years  ago. 
Since  then,  his  contact  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  has  been  minimal,  "be- 
cause they  got  married  and  left  home 
and  later  moved  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  I've  lost  touch." 

"Lost  all  contact  with  your  fami- 
ly?" I  asked  disbelievingly.  "No,"  he 
said  quickly,  and  nodded  toward  the 
three  Zapatista  soldiers  who  encircled 
us,  standing  at  ramrod  attention  for 
more  than  four  hours,  their  eyes  riv- 
eted on  their  Moses.  "These  people 
are  my  family.  These  people  without 
faces,  without  names.  They  are  my  fam- 
ily now."  Ten  years  ago,  Marcos  said, 
he  came  to  Chiapas  with  four  of  his 
closest  friends.  Seven  other  friends  went 
off  to  other  regions  to  work  with 
peasants  and  other  Indians.  One  friend 
"returned  to  the  city,"  he  said,  "while 
another  died  in  combat  in  this  war," 
killed  by  the  army  10  years  ago  at 
a  military  checkpoint  not  far  from 
where  we  were  talking.  I  Ic  said  that  he 
had  taken  his  (Continued  on  pagt    I  W) 


SPOTLIGHT 

Esteemed 
Rice 


alt  Disney  opened  "A 
Whole  New  World"  for  Tim  Rice.  That  hit  from 
Aladdin,  co-written  with  Alan  Menken,  netted  him 
his  first  Oscar  and  reached  No.  1  on  the  charts  last 
year.  So,  big  surprise:  Disney  hired  him  to  write  the 
lyrics  for  songs  in  its  new  animated  feature,  The 
Lion  King,  which  opens  on  June  15. 

Call  it  a  comeback  for  Rice,  whose  career  has 
been  overshadowed  by  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber's 
since  their  split  in  1 978.  After  a  string  of  hits  written 
with  Rice,  including  Jesus  Christ  Superstar  and  Evi- 
ta,  Lloyd  Webber  and  his  Really  Useful  Company 
stitched  up  a  succession  of  blockbusters-Cats,  Phan- 
tom of  the  Opera,  Starlight  Express,  and  Sunset 
Boulevard.  Rice  confined  himself  to  public  speaking 
and  charity  cricket  matches.  Chess,  his  major  excur- 
sion into  the  musical  field,  folded  on  Broadway  after 
only  two  months.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  guy  feel 
less  than  really  useful. 

But  signing  with  Disney  has  put  Rice  back  on  the 
menu.  In  addition  to  his  Lion  King  lyrics,  for  which  El- 
ton John  has  supplied  the  music,  Tim  has  written 
some  of  the  numbers  for  the  Broadway  version  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast.  "I  was  always  moderately  in 
demand,"  he  confesses,  "but  winning  the  Oscar  has 
made  the  difference."  His  next  project  is  Heathcliff,  a 
retelling  of  Wuthering  Heights  with  rock  music. 

For  the  cricket-mad  songwriter,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  second  inning  in  British  life.  —TOBY  YOUNG 
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After  James  Carville 

and  Mary  Matalin  became  a 

media  sensation 

as  the  Romeo  and  Juliet 

of  the  1992  election, 

hey  tied  the  knot  and  took  their 

high-priced  sliow  on 
the  lecture  circuit.  Now  he  is 

America's  most 

famous  political  consultant, 

she  is  the  host  of  CNBC 's 

Equal  Time,  and  their 

joint  campaign  memoir  is  being 

published  this  summer. 

MARJORIE  WILLIAMS  wonders 
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James  and  Mary  are  a  continent  apart, 
talking  on  the  phone.  She  is  at  home  in 
Washington;  he  is  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  Bonavenrure  hotel,  wait- 
ing to  speak  to  hundreds  of  delegates  to 
the  California  Democratic  Convention. 
The  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
is  onstage  at  the  moment,  but  James 
Carville  has  taken  refuge  among  the  grim 
amenities  of  the  windowless  V.I. P.  room 
to  avoid  the  mauling  to  which  he  is 
subject  anytime  he  shows  his  famous 
face  among  the  party  faithful. 
"You're  right,"  he  is  telling  his  wife. 
"We've  got  to  get  this  thing  under 
control.  We  vw'//." 
"This  thing"  is  the  monster  enter- 
prise their  marriage  has  become.  Ever 
since  their  introduction  to  America  in  the  1992  presi- 
dential campaign  as  the  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Hatfield 
and  McCoy,  the  Tracy  and  Hepburn,  of  American  poli- 
tics—in short,  as  God's  gift  to  feature  writers  every- 
where—James Carville  and  Mary  Matalin  have  been  the 
media  couple  of  the  moment,  their  improbable  bipartisan 
romance  giving  exponential  boosts  to  their  separate  and 
joint  careers. 

Carville,  the  eccentric  Clinton  campaign  strategist,  is  now 
raking  in  money  on  the  lecture  circuit  while  sporadically 
advising  the  White  House.  And  Matalin,  the  pugilistic 
deputy  manager  of  the  Bush  campaign,  has  become  cele- 
brated as  host  of  the  weirdly  appealing  CNBC  cable  show 
Equal  Time,  and  as  the  Republican  political  pundit  on  the 
Today  show.  Together,  they  snagged  almost  a  million  dol- 
lars for  their  joint  memoir,  to  be  published  late  this  sum- 
mer, of  the  '92  campaign.  And  along  the  way,  they  overcame 
a  certain  amount  of  cynicism  about  their  romance— how 
too  impossibly  high-concept  it  was— by  actually  getting 
married  last  Thanksgiving. 

But  success,  they  have  discovered,  is  time-consuming. 
"They're  terrific  together,"  says  a  friend  of  the  couple's. 
"But  I  don't  think  they  have  any  ongoing  life.  I  don't 
know  when  they  see  each  other." 

In  the  past  nine  days,  Mary  has  been  to  Texas,  then 
New  York,  then  Arizona,  and  back  to  New  York.  James 
was  with  her  in  Texas  and  Arizona,  but  then  went  to 
Louisiana;  in  the  next  few  days,  he  is  doing  gigs  here  in 
California  and  then  in  Oklahoma.  The  day  after  he  gets 
home,  she  has  to  go  away  again  for  three  days,  taping  a 
special  series  of  shows  for  Equal  Time.  The  day  after  she 
gets  home,  they're  going  to  the  White  House  Corre- 
spondents' Dinner,  an  intimate  Saturday  evening  with  more 
than  2,000  of  their  closest  friends.  And  then  the  day  af- 
ter that,  James  is  leaving  town  again.  On  Tuesday,  they 
will  get  together  for  lunch— along  with  200  or  so  execu- 
tives of  Prudential  Asset  Management,  to  whom  they  will 
give  one  of  their  rollicking,  lucrative,  self-satirizing  joint 
speeches. 

And  this  is  typical.  It  is  rare  for  James  to  spend  an 
entire  week  in  Washington.  Small  wonder  that  Mary  has 


told  me,  "I've  learned  more  about  him  reading  profiles 
than  talking  to  him." 

On  this  fine  Saturday  morning,  then— it  is  clear  and  cool 
here  in  L.A.  and  also,  Mary  has  glumly  told  James,  back 
in  Washington— James  hangs  up  and  sighs.  "Mary's  got  to 
work  on  the  book  all  day  long,"  he  explains.  "And  it's  a 
beautiful  day  in  Washington,  and  she  hasn't  done  any,  like 
grocery  shopping  in  weeks,  and  she's  just  mad  'cause  I'm 
out  here." 

He  has  mustered  a  weary  patience  for  his  own  ordeal 
today,  although  nothing  is  going  as  planned:  "If  God  had 
wanted  us  to  be  on  time,"  he  says  philosophically,  "He 
wouldn't  have  made  us  Democrats."  The  workshop  he  was 
supposed  to  give  at  10:30  is  scrapped,  then  rescheduled, 
then  gradually  creeps  later  and  later  as  Carville  sits  and 
waits  in  a  second,  even  grimmer  holding  room.  Which 
leaves  him  ample  time  to  call  Mary  again,  an  hour  after 
their  first  conversation. 

He  listens  for  a  while,  scrunching  up  that  low-set  fore- 
head, bobbing  in  the  constant  motion  that  is  his  hall- 
mark, nodding,  murmuring.  Then:  "You've  got  to  do  a 
show  in  New  York  on  Friday  too?"  A  pause.  "We  have 
lost  control,"  he  says. 

Later,  he  will  talk  at  length  about  how  tough  this  life 
is.  "Our  lack  of  time  we  get  to  spend  together  is  getting 
to  be  a  problem,"  he  will  say.  He  will  diagnose  the  dis- 
ease, saying,  "We're  both  scheduling  sluts.  We  just  get 
talked  into  anything.  ...  If  we  don't  just  get  serious  about 
trying  to  have  more  time  together,  like  I  say,  I'm  making 
all  this  money  to  pay  for  a  house  I  never  see  and  a  baby 
I'm  never  going  to  have." 

He  will  prescribe  a  solution:  "We  just  need  to  just  say, 
'We're  going  to  the  mountain  house  for  a  week.'  [But]  the 
phone  rings  incessantly.  And  the  fax  machine,  you  have  no 
idea  how  much  noise  that  makes,  as  soon  as  we  walk 
in.  .  .  .  Once  people  know  you're  out  there,  that's  it— 
you're  toast,"  he  will  complain.  "But  if  we  don't  do  some- 
thing about  this  schedule,  it's  going  to  wear.  I  don't  like 
being  away  from  her." 

But  that  is  later.  For  now,  he  has  other  calls  to  make. 
He  dials  his  mother  in  Louisiana.  "Mama,  it's  me,"  he 
says.  And:  "Well,  I  have  some  good  news.  Baton  Rouge 
is  on  the  book  tour!" 

As  a  couple,  Matalin  and  Carville  are  powerful  re- 
minders of  the  truth  that  all  of  life  is  basically  a 
magnified  version  of  high  school.  He  is  the  smart, 
chronically  underachieving,  faintly  dangerous  bad 
boy.  She  is  the  good  girl  who  is  also,  secretly,  the 
bad  girl— the  prom  queen  who  yearns  not  for  the 
football  captain  but  for  the  leader  of  the  pack. 
And  somehow  their  coming  together,  in  the  moist, 
overgrown  soil  of  Washington's  media  culture,  gave  them 
the  perishable  glamour  that  we  remember  from  adolescence— 
that  air  of  being  stars  for  just  this  moment  in  time. 

Matalin  is  perhaps  the  only  person  involved  in  the  '92 
Bush  campaign  whose  star  has  risen  since  that  election. 
Familiar  to  political  junkies  as  one  of  candidate  Clinton's 
most  vitriolic  attackers  ("We've  never  said  to  the  press 
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thai  lie's  ,i  philandering  pol  tmoking  drafi  dodgei  ihe 
sweetly  told  The  Vpm  York  Times),  she  has  created  a  new 
profile  since  the  May  1993  debut  ol  Equal  Time,  becom 
m;.'  what  Rush  l  imbaugh  has  termed  "a  ln>(  info  babe 

And  certainly  Carville  has  a  lai  gei  than  life  qualitj  from 
Ins  I  ouisiana  roots  and  gumbo  thkk  accent  to  Ins  rant- 
ing style  of  political  discourse,  he  is  an  original  <  arville 
ia  a  wild  man,"  says  Chicago  media  consultant  Marilyn 
Kai/,  who  got  to  know  him  10  years  ago  in  ,i  Senate 
campaign.  "He  is  probably  the  most  intense  human  be- 
ing I  have  evei  encountered  in  mj  life."  Mosl  people  saj 

that  his  persona  includes  a  large  element  of  public  shtick; 
one  of  Carville's  attractive  qualities  is  that  he's  perfect- 
ly happy  to  concede  this  point. 

But  it  was  their  relationship  that  pushed  Malalin  and 
Carville  across  the  membrane  between  political  recogni- 
tion and  true  celebrity.  Both  o(  them,  media- 
saw  y  to  their  fingertips,  have  incorporated  this 
knowledge  into  their  acts  Carville  often  intro- 
duces himself  in  speeches  as  "Mary  Matalin's 
husband."  And  the  set  of  Matalin's  show  re- 
sembles a  girls'  dormitory  in  its  celebration  oi' 
Carville's  stardom:  a  poster  from  the  Clinton- 
campaign  documentary  The  War  Room  dom- 
inates one  wall,  while  Carville's  face, 
superimposed  on  the  body  of  a  dog,  is  the 
logo  that  closes  the  show  each  Friday.  "Ser- 
penthead,"  as  Matalin  calls  Carville.  in  trib- 
ute to  his  odd  face,  is  constantly  mentioned 
on   the   show,   like   a   talisman   o\'  Equal 
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]  could  be 

starlets....  Fina 

someone  lets  meii 

the  candy  store. 

and  I  order  meat  loaf 
and  potatoes. 


ROAD  WARRIOR 


James  C  arville,  top,  in  the 
"War  Room"  of  Clinton's 
I  if  tie  Rock  campaign 
headquarters.  I  hove,  (  anillc 
and  the  candidate 
on  the  campaign  trail. 
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Tve  learned 
more  about  him 
reading  profiles 

than  talking  to  him. 
says  Matalin. 


Time's  coolness.  By  making  us  a  part  of  their  marriage, 
Carville  and  Matalin  create  the  spurious  intimacy  with 
their  audience  that  is  the  signature  of  modern  celebrity. 

While  much  has  been  made  of  their  supposed  incom- 
patibility, their  pairing  seems  in  some  ways  inevitable: 
Both  have  the  very  specialized  intensity  of  the  campaign 
rat;  neither  is  introspective.  Both  have  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  reality  that  comes  from  a  blue-collar 
background,  and  both  belong  to  the  more  populist  ele- 
ments of  their  parties.  "They  both  breathe  fire,"  says  a 
friend.  "And  they  both  like  to  live  on  the  edge,  and  do 
what  they're  not  supposed  to  do." 

And  while  they  have  different  marital  histories— Carville 
never  married  before  meeting  Matalin,  while  Matalin  had 
two  very  brief  marriages  before  Carville  came  into  her 
life— they  seem  to  have  lived  similar  emotional  lives,  mov- 
ing through  relationships  and  campaign  cycles  without 
much  baggage  until  finding  the  fateful  match. 

"I  never  would  have  thought  .  .  .  that  I'd  ever  see  the 
day  when  James  would  settle  down  with  a  woman,  or 
maintain  anything  like  a  marriage," 
says  Bill  Zimmerman,  a  California 
media  consultant.  "It  seemed  to  me 
he  never  was  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  develop  that  deep  a  rela- 
tionship with  someone." 

"James  is  like  the  first  man  who 
wasn't  fawning  over  Mary,"  says 
Matalin's  sister,  Renie  O'Brien, 
in  recalling  her  first  impressions 
of  Carville.  "Mary  can  be  a  real- 
ly strong  person.  But  he'd  dish  it 
right  back,   lie  was  more  of  an 
equal  than  the  other  men  she's 
been  with— which  is  what  Mary 
has  needed  all  these  years." 

It  was  Matalin's  strong  will  that 
brought  the  couple  together.  She 
saw  an  article  about  James  in 
Vic  Wall  (Continued  on  page  114) 


GIRL  TALK 

"Info-babe"  Mary  Matalin  and  her 
then  co-host,  Jam'  Wallace,  photographed 
in  March  on  I  he  sel  of  lu/ual  Time. 
Below,  Matalin  at  the  1992  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Houston. 
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With  two  movies — 
Milk  Money 
and  Nobody's  Fool- 
about  to  open, 
Melanie  Griffith  lets 
ERIC  ALTERMAN 
in  on  the  important  things 
in  her  life: 
the  collapse  of  h 
second  marriage 
to  Don  Johnson  and  her 
new  role  as 
Aspen's  sexiest  mom 


HEELING  ARTS 
Griffith  struts  the  stage, 
far  right,  in  a  rubber 
dress  by  Sylvia  Heisel, 
heels  by  Vivienne  Westwo 
and  hose  by  Fogal 
of  Switzerland,  and,  above,  J 
in  Gianni  Versace's 
patent-leather  romper.  Thef 
backdrops  are  an  homage  16 
pop  artist  Allen  Jones. 


Photographs  by  MICHEL  COMTE 
Styled  by  MARINA  SCHIANO 


Slipping  out  from 

her  black  bra  and  panties 

in  Working  Oirl^^^ 

she  made  love  handles 
voluptuous  again. 


RUBBER  SOUL 
Griffith  wears  a 
"rubber  condom"  jacket 
by  Liza  Bruce, 
Deborah  Marquit  bra, 
vinyl  jeans  from 
Katharine  Hamnett, 
and  shoes 
by  Ombeline. 


on    who'"     Melanie 

Griffith  .isks.  hoping 
against   hope   lo  avoid 

the  obvious  question. 
Alas,  it's  unavoidable, 

and  seconds  later  a 
bubbly  and  ama/ingl\ 
seductive  Griffith   is 

fighting  tears  over  the 
collapse  of  her  second 
marriage  to  Don  John- 
son. 

"I  love  my  husband 
more  than  anything  in 
the  world,"  she  explains, 
pulling  herself  together 
intermittently.  "But  we 
can't  do  anything  with- 
out everybody  know- 
ing about  it.  .  .  .  The 
press  has  been  very 
kind  to  me  and  rough 
on  Don,  and  that's  not  fair." 

This  was  supposed  to  be  a  conver- 
sation about  Melanie's  new  film.  Milk 
Money,  in  which  she  plays  the  prover- 
bial hooker  with  a  heart  of  gold. 
Hired  by  a  schoolboy  and  his  friends 
paying  to  see  their  first-ever  pair  of 
tits,  she  ends  up  with  his  dad— Pretty 
Woman  meets  Home  Alone,  as  she 
describes  it.  But  as  with  all  of  Melanie's 
interviews,  we  get  sidetracked  by  the 
tabloids. 

Since  Griffith  and  Johnson  separated 
she  has  moved  back  to  Aspen  with 
her  two  children.  "It  is  hard  for  me 
to  imagine  life  without  him,"  Melanie 
says.  "But  we  are  changing  in  differ- 
ent ways.  I  am  working  on  my  own 
strength  and  convictions  and  taking 
care  of  our  children  and  trying  to 
trust  my  own  stuff.  Don  is  working 
on  his  stuff."  Was  it  a  problem  for 
the  marriage  that  she  was  becoming 
such  a  big  star,  following  Working 
Girl,  just  as  Johnson,  post-Miami 
I  'ice.  was  being  treated  by  the  press 
as  last  \ ear's  model'.'  "I  know  what 
it's  like  when  your  career  is  not  as 
great  as  you  would  like  it  to  be.  And 
when  you're  a  man,  it's  really  hard. 
It's  that  male  essence  that  is  so  beau- 
tiful and  is  also  so  self-loathing." 

Speaking  ol'  male  essences,  does 
Melanie  believe  the  allegations  that 
Johnson  rccentlv  fathered  a  child  by 
another  woman  while  making  a  film 
in  Canada'.'  "No,  1  don't  believe  them," 


she  insist  .    more  ill. 111  ii  .111:'  i..  ih' 
casion     Anyway,    she    rolls   on       th 

aie  so  man)  othei  important  ti- 

m  this  lucking  world  I  mean  Nelson 
Mandela   became   president    ol    South 

\inca  yesterday.  Whj  is  this  so  luck- 
ing important'.'"  Point,  game,  match, 
Griffith    We  change  the  subject. 

Griffith  has  a  surprisingly  sharp 
mind,  given  her  sex-kitten  delivery. 
Her  face,  recently  chosen  for  a  new 
Revlon  campaign,  is  also  pretty  close 
to  an  A*  although  she  says  it  does 
tend  to  get  mixed  up  with  that  of 
Meg  Ryan,  whom  she  admires.  Still, 
it  was  her  "bod  for  sin"  that  first  made 
people  crazy.  Pre-Griffith.  most  peo- 
ple associated  baby  fat  with  Winston 
Churchill.  Slipping  out  from  above 
her  black  bra  and  panties  in  Work- 
ing Girl,  she  made  love  handles  volup- 
tuous again. 

Griffith  says  that  the  handles  de- 
parted with  her  drinking,  but  she 
doesn't  apologize  for  the  years  when 
she  began  her  days  with  vodka  and 
ended  them  with  coke.  "I  didn't  get 
something  that  I  needed  when  I  was 
little.  I  was  never  loved  uncondi- 
tionally. Coke,  booze,  give  you  a 
feeling,  a  physical  sensation  ...  a  buzz 
inside  your  body  that  takes  the  place 
of  something  you  should  have  had 
when  you  were  a  child."  A  self-de- 
scribed recovering  alcoholic,  she  now 
prefers  to  get  (metaphorically)  high 
hiking  in  the  Rockies  with  her  cook, 
Richie. 

Griffith's  career  has  survived  the 
catastrophic  Bonfire  of  the  I  unities  and 
a  profoundly  misguided  remake  of 
Born  Yesterday  quite  nicely.  While 
she  says  she  would  like  to  go  back 
to  college,  and  maybe  even  to  law 
school,  there  is  no  shortage  of  directors 
willing  to  prove  that  they  can  make 
better  use  of  her  talents.  "Among  the 
many  astounding  qualities  Melanie 
has."  explains  Robert  Benton,  who 
directed  her  and  Paul  Newman  in 
the  forthcoming  Nobody's  Fool,  "is 
the  ability  to  hold  the  screen  with 
her  face.  She  can  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing and  make  it  dramatic."  "You  can 
see  Melanie's  heart  on  the  screen." 
adds  Richard  Benjamin,  director  of 
Milk  Money,  "and  it  comes  wrapped 
in  an  incredibl)  sexj  package.  That 
is  what  you  call  a  mo\ ie  star " 
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MOTHER, 

MAY  I? 

Below,  Melanie  and 

her  mother, 

Tippi  Hedren,  who  is 

clad  in  leopard 

print  by  Michael  Kors 

and  shoes  by 

Manolo  Blahnik. 

Opposite,  legs  by  Melanie, 

skirt  by  Istante/Gianni 

Versace,  shoes  by  Vivienne 

Westwood,  and  hose 

by  Donna  Karan. 


he  press  has 
been  very  kind  to  me 

and  rough 

on  Don,  and  that's 

not  fair." 
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Just  when  ii  seemed  the 
Cold  War  vs;i-  over,  C.I.  \. 
agenl  Udricfa  Vines  and 
liis  wife  were  arrested 
as  Russian  spies.  He  sold 
$2.5  million  worth  of  secrets 
to  the  K.G.B.,  and  may 
have  caused  the  deaths 
of  10  agents.  As  Ames  begins 
his  life  imprisonment, 
DAVID  WISE  investigates  the 
gravest  case  of  espionage 
in  the  C.I.A.'s  history 
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Ml  smili-s,  \lcli  i.  Ii  .nid 

Kosario  Anus  and  tin  ir  son 

.illi  nil  llu  \m  tiding  or  il  u  l.iliu 

in  Florida  last  October. 

four  months  before  the  I  HI. 

arrested  the  couple.  Kit;hi. 

Nmes's  pli'ii  bargain  is  reported 

in  The  New  York  Times, 
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or  the  C.I.A.,  perhaps  the 
worst  thing  about  the  Al- 
drich  H.  Ames  spy  case- 
even  worse  than  the  outrage 
of  Congress  and  the  enor- 
mous damage  to  national 
security— is  that  the  agency 
has  become  the  butt  of  jokes. 
The  cartoonists  have  had 
a  field  day.  Rick  Ames,  with 
the  pointy,  whiskered  face 
of  a  mole,  sitting  at  his  desk 
next  to  a  Moscow  phone 
book,  and  nobody  notices. 
Ames  at  the  C.I. A.  in  a  Rus- 
sian fur  hat  with  an  I  v  Moscow  sticker  on  his  briefcase. 
Ames  in  a  smoking  jacket  being  served  by  a  butler  while 
his  envious  co-workers  try  to  discover  the  name  of  his  mu- 
tual fund. 

But  the  truth,  if  only  the  stand-up  comedians  and  car- 
toonists had  known  it,  was  beyond  parody.  It  was  so  stu- 
pefying that  when  the  F.B.I,  first  heard  about  it  the 
bureau's  officials  must  have  been  incredulous. 

Ames  and  his  Colombian -born  wife,  Rosario,  had  been 
under  F.B.I,  surveillance  and  intensive  investigation  for 
months,  their  phones  wiretapped,  their  house  secretly 
searched,  their  trash  combed  microscopically.  Counterin- 
telligence agents  were  convinced  that  Ames  was  a  night- 
mare come  true,  a  K.G.B.  mole 
inside  the  C.I. A.  At  the  agency's 
headquarters  in  Langley,  Virginia, 
however,  officials  were  in  a 
quandary,  for  the  biggest  mole 
suspect  in  the  history  of  the 
Cold  War  was  getting  ready 
to  leave  on  a  long- scheduled 
overseas  trip,  one  that  in 
retrospect  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  mind-boggling. 
The  C.I. A.  had  assigned 
\'  '  ^B  In    Rick    Ames    to    go    to 

^    Moscow. 
I        The  F.B.I,  arrested 
#    Ames  when  it  did  to 
M    prevent  him  from  leav- 


Rick  Ames  and 

Polly  Morris,  top, 

were  voted  "wittiest" 

in  their  high-school 

yearbook. 

Left,  the  Ames 

family  about 

1958:  standing, 

Nancy,  Rick,  and 

Alison; 

seated,  Rae  and 

King,  who  was 

also  a  C.I. A.  agent 

with  a  drinking 

problem. 


ing.  Ames  and  his  wife  were  seized  on  February  21.  His} 
bags  were  packed.  The  next  day  he  was  scheduled  to  go  to 
Ankara,  Turkey,  and  then  to  Bucharest.  From  Bucharest, 
Ames  was  to  fly  to  Frankfurt,  where  he  would  meet  his 
boss,  David  Edger,  the  deputy  director  of  the  C.I.A.'s  Coun- 
ternarcotics  Center,  and  together  they  would  fly  to  Moscow. 

In  Moscow,  Ames  was  to  confer  on  narcotics  traffic 
with  officers  of  the  Sluzhba  Vneshnei  Razvedki  (S.V.R.), 
Russia's  foreign-intelligence  service,  the  successor  to  the 
First  Chief  Directorate  of  the  K.G.B.— in  other  words, 
with  the  very  Russian  spy  service  that  the  government  says 
had  paid  Ames  more  than  $2.5  million,  starting  in  1985. 

CIA.  officials  insist  that  they  weren't  really  thinking  of 
letting  Ames  go  to  Moscow.  But  the  trip  and  the  drug 
conference  had  been  scheduled  weeks  before.  Canceling 
the  trip,  the  C.I.A.  officials  worried,  might  tip  Ames  off  that 
he  was  under  suspicion.  To  send  someone  else  might  have 
had  the  same  result.  Ames,  who  speaks  Russian,  was  re- 
sponsible for  monitoring  drug  trafficking  in  the  Black  Sea 
region,  so  he  was  the  logical  choice  to  go. 

The  agency  dithered.  Over  a  period  of  a  month,  the 
date  of  the  trip  was  moved  forward  three  times,  once  in 
January  and  twice  in  February.  Inside  Langley,  the  debate 
went  back  and  forth  as  to  how  many  more  times  the  trip 
could  be  postponed. 

Ames  was  scheduled  to  spend  a  week  in  Moscow,  but 
senior  C.I.A.  officials— from  the  agency's  director,  R.  James 
Woolsey,  on  down— were  well  aware  that  if  Ames  were  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Moscow  he  might  never  bother  to  come 
back.  He  might  become  the  American  Kim  Philby,  the  British 
master  mole  inside  M.I.6  who  escaped  to  Russia  in  1963 
and  died  there  in  1988. 

The  origins  of  the  trip  are  cloaked  in  bureaucratic  mists; 
nobody  wants  to  take  responsibility  for  telling  Ames  that 
he  was  going  to  Moscow  in  the  first  place.  Ames  himself 
is  known  to  have  suggested  going,  but  the  C.I.A.'s  dilem- 
ma was  largely  self-created.  If  the  agency  had  not  sched- 
uled the  trip,  its  officials  would  not  have  had  to  keep 
postponing  and  worrying  about  it.  They  were  trapped  in 
a  box  of  their  own  making. 

The  F.B.I,  was  not  about  to  let  Ames  get  on  a  plane  to 
Moscow.  Nine  years  earlier,  Edward  Lee  Howard,  a  dis- 
missed C.I.A.  officer  who  had  sold  secrets  of  the  agency's 
Moscow  operations  to  the  Russians,  had  slipped  through 
an  F.B.I,  dragnet  and  vanished  into  the  New  Mexico 
desert.  A  year  later  he  surfaced  in  Moscow,  where  he  lives 
today  in  a  comfortable  dacha,  guarded  around  the  clock 
by  agents  of  the  K.G.B.'s  successor  agency.  "We  weren't 
anxious  to  see  a  Howard  situation  repeated,"  a  senior 
F.B.I,  official  said  with  masterly  understatement. 

By  now,  the  basic  facts  of  the  Rick-and-Rosario  show 
are  known:  Rick  Ames,  53,  an  employee  of  the  C.I.A.  for 
31  years,  drove  his  red  Jaguar  into  the  parking  lot  at  Lang- 
ley every  day,  acquired  his  house  in  Virginia  for  $540,000 
in  cash,  with  Rosario,  41,  spent  $50,000  a  year  on  credit- 
card  purchases,  and  bought  an  apartment  in  Bogota,  a 
condo  in  the  seaside  resort  of  Cartagena,  and  a  coastal 
ranch  in  La  Guajira,  a  province  on  the  Caribbean  in 
Colombia's  Far  North— all  on  an  annual  C.I.A.  salary  of 


i'  Nobod)  noticed  l  01  nine  years  Vmes  made  mil 
lions  by  selling  the  C.I.A.'s  most  precious  lecrets  i<>  the 
K.G.B.,  and  gave  away  the  identities  ol  .1  score  ol  agents 
working  foi  the  (  1  \  inside  Russia  and  Eastern  l  urope 
Woolsey  thinks  thai  about  10  such  agents  m.i>  nave  been 
executed  because  of  information  provided  bj  Ames  1  he 
government  has  released  the  c.l.A  code  names  ol  foui  of 
them.  The  Ameses  had  three  bank  accounts  in  Switzer- 
land, one  in  Italy,  and  eight  in  the  United  States,  and 
so  much  money  that  even  the  F.B.I,  isn't  sure  where  it 
all  is.  (About  a  million  dollars  is  unaccounted  for.) 

But  there  is  a  tangle  ol'  unresolved 
questions  in  the  ease.  The  intelligence 
agencies  and  Congress  hope  to  find 
out  some  oi'  the  answers  now  that 
Ames  has  agreed  to  talk  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  April  2S  bargain  under  which 
he  and  his  wife  pleaded  guilty  to  espi- 
onage and  tax  evasion  When  and  how 
did  Ames  start  spying  for  Russia? 
What  secrets  did  he  sell  to  the  K.G.B.? 

Why  did  it  take  so  long  for  the  C.I. A.  ,   .        „ 

to  catch  him'.'  Since  there  was  nothing     tO  prevent  hllll  trOIil 
in  his  background  to  suggest  disloyal- 
ty, was  it  money  alone  that  motivated 
him  to  betray   his  country''  What  was 
Rosano's  role?  Why  did  Ames  make  no  effort  to  conceal 
his  wealth'  Why  was  he  so  careless  about  his  espionage, 
leaving  classified  documents  and  computer  disks  in  his 
home  and  office,  and  discarding  printer  ribbons  contain- 
ing his  correspondence  with  the  K.G.B.?  Was  there  an- 
other mole.'  Who  is  Rick  Ames? 


The  C.I.A.  had 
assigned  Rick  Ames 

to  go  to  Moscow. 
The  F.B.I,  arrested 

him  when  it  did 


leaving. 


Yuk  henko  had  *  omi   over!  11  .1  m  '   1  \   d> 

rei  i"i  •  nightm  11 

there  is  al  thai  n*  lul  a  mole 

may  be  to  ( ovei  in  •  tracks   not  thai  Km 

fectoi  w ill  surface  to  expose  him 

h  gol  woi      <  ierbei  instructed  Vme  1  > 
al    Andrews   Vii   l  on     Base  the  next  morning  and.  with 
anothei  C.I.A   officer,  take  charge  ol  debriefing  him    \n 

agenc)  Colleague  smiled  as  be  recalled  what  happened  on 
Friday,  August  2.  Kick  looked  awful,  nervous  and  hung- 
Over  He  told  me  he  almost  missed  the  arrival  he'd  over- 
slept I  think  when  he  first  learned  about 
the  defection  he  was  scared  to  death  He 
goes  home  that  night  and  gets  plastered, 
and  sleeps  through  the  alarm  clock  At  An- 
drews, there  are  all  these  senior  F.B.I,  guys 
standing  around  on  the  Contin- 
ued on  page  123 


On  August  1.  1985.  Rick  Ames  was  on 
top  of  the  world.  He  had  finally  risen 
to  his  highest  job  in  the  C.I.A.,  chief  of 
the  Soviet  counterintelligence  branch  of 
the  C.I.A.'s  Soviet/East  European  (S.E.) 
division.  Three  days  earlier,  the  divorce 
he  had  sought  from  his  first  wife,  Nan- 
cy Segebarth  Ames,  had  come  through 
in  New  York.  In  just  nine  days  he  would 
marry  the  woman  he  loved,  Maria  del  Rosario  Casas  Dupuy, 
whom  he  had  met  while  he  was  stationed  in  Mexico  City. 
Rosario,  a  cultural  attache  at  the  Colombian  Embassy,  had 
been  recruited  by  the  C.I.A.  It  was  all  in  the  family.  More- 
over, the  money  thousands  in  cash  had  already  begun  to 
flow  into  his  pockets  from  Moscow;  the  F.B.I,  says  he  had 
begun  spying  for  the  K..G.B.  four  months  earlier. 

Ames  had  very  little  time  to  enjoy  his  newfound  sense 
of  freedom.   For  on  that  same  day  Burton  Lee  Gerber. 
the   bright   but   humorless   head   o\'  S.F.   division,   called 
\111es  in  and  showed  him  a  cablegram  from  the  Rome 
station   Vitary  Yurchenko,  a  high-level  K.G.B.  official, 
the  man  in  charge  o\'  Moscow's  espionage  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada,  hail  walked  into  the  American 
Fmbassy   111  Rome  and  defected  to  the  C.I   \ 

It  was  sensational  news,  but   m  retrospect  it  must 
have  sent  a  chill  to  the  very  marrow   o\'  Rick  Ames 


The  spy  business, 
from  top  to  bottom: 
a  Washington 
mailbox  Ames  used  to 
signal  Russian  agents; 
James  Angleton, 
the  C.I.A.'s  most 
aggressive  mole 
hunter;  the 
agency's  director, 
R.  James  Woolsey; 
K.C.B.  defector 
Yitaly  Yurchenko 
returning  to  Russia 
in  1985. 


SPOTLIGHT 

Miller's 
Crossini 


ome  actors  play  the  same 


character  over  and  over.  Others  enjoy  cutting  back 
sharply  against  our  perceptions,  like  experienced 
drivers  turning  their  wheels  into  a  skid.  Penelope  Ann 
Miller,  who  co-stars  with  Alec  Baldwin  in  this  summer's 
The  Shadow,  digs  making  skid  marks.  She's  already 
played  a  Mafia  don's  daughter  and  Pee-wee  Herman's 
love  interest. 

Miller  was  initially  typed  as  the  wholesome  girl  next 
door,  largely  because  of  her  fine  work  in  the  stage  and 
film  productions  of  Our  Town  and  B/loxi  Blues.  That  all 
changed  with  her  role  in  Carlito 's  Way.  'Playing  a 
stripper  will  do  that,"  she  says.  So  will  getting  involved 
with  your  co-star.  At  the  time,  Al  Pacino  was  mum  on 
Miller,  but  she  was  more  forthcoming.  (Maybe 
omerfa— the  code  of  silence— comes  more  naturally  if 
you've  done  a  few  Godfather  movies.)  Does  she  regret 
that  talk  of  the  affair  overwhelmed  news  of  her  Golden 
Globe  nomination? 

"Well,  I  didn't  just  consider  it  an  affair, "  she  corrects. 
"It  was  a  significant  relationship.  It  seemed  silly  to  say 
we  were  just  good  friends.  If  you're  going  out  with 
someone,  you're  going  out  with  someone." 

The  Shadow,  based  on  the  old  pulp  serial  ("Who 
knows  what  evil  lurks  in  the  hearts  of  men?"),  gives  Miller 
a  chance  to  essay  idols  such  as  Myrna  Loy  and  Carole 
Lombard.  Plus,  there  are  those  satin  gowns.  "You  can't 
wear  undergarments  with  these  clothes,  'cause  they  hug 
your  body  so  tightly,"  she  says.  It  doesn't  necessarily 
sound  like  a  complaint.  -GEORGE  KALOGERAKIS 
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uentin  Taranti- 


no  is  sitting  on  his  couch  making  a 
list  of  action  sequences.  He  is  tall 
and  rumpled  and  handsome  in  an  ap- 
pealing, big  dog  sort  of  way,  and  he 
bends  over  the  pad  of  paper  like  he's 
taking  a  final  exam.  Except,  he's  hap- 
py. He's  all  enthused  about  the  idea 
of  making  this  list  of  the  best  action 
sequences  of  all  time,  and  he's  writ- 
ing furiously,  visualizing  gunfights  and 
car  chases  and  guys  with  their  heads 
bashed  in.  "Hmm,"  he  says,  writing 
down  "Shoot- out  in  The  Good,  the  Bad, 
and  the  Ugly."  "Oh,  yes!"  he  exclaims, 
recalling  the  opening  sequence  of  In- 
diana Jones  and  the  Temple  of  Doom. 

He  scribbles  away  ("The  truck  chase 
in  Road  Warrior\"  "The  warehouse  scene 
in  8  Million  Ways  to  Die\").  "What's 
so  great  about  those  sequences,"  he  ex- 
plains, "is  that  you  forget  you're  watch- 
ing a  movie.  You  forget  you're  breathing. 
You're  just,  like,  'Wow.' "  Tarantino  con- 
centrates a  second.  He  likes  this  task 
because  it  is  about  movies,  and  not 
only  does  Tarantino  arguably  know  more 
about  movies  than  any  other  person 
on  the  planet,  but  his  interest  goes  be- 
yond mere  knowledge:  Tarantino  has 
the  zeal  of  a  true  believer.  Quite  sim- 
ply, he  is  in  love  with  movies— they  are 
not  only  what  he  does  but,  to  a  great 
extent,  what  he  is. 

And  like  all  great  obsessives,  he 
strives  for  order  ("The  restaurant  shoot- 
out in  Year  of  the  Dragon,"  "The 
chain-saw  scene  in  Scarface").  There 
are  so  many  ;  enes,  characters,  plots, 
MOVIES  coursing  through  Tarantino's 
brain  at  any  moment  that  he 

has  had  to  invent  itructure.  Cate- 
gories. Genres.  Li 

Lists  of  action  .-..      i  lists  of 

best  first-kiss  scenes,   i  f  favorite 

movies.  The  list  of  Ta  10  fa- 

vorite movies  changes  aJ  .  but 
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"Violence  is  a  color  in  his  palette.  Some  work  wit  i 


three  remain  constant:  Taxi  Driver,  Blow 
Out.  and  Rio  Bravo.  "When  I'm  get- 
ting serious  about  a  girl,  I  show  her 
Rio  Bravo,"  he  says,  "and  she  better 
fucking  like  it." 

Past  the  exalted  three,  there  are 
thousands  more,  all  organized  by  genre. 
"There  are  "Two  Guys  and  a  Girl' 
movies,  like  Jules  and  Jim,  Batule  a  Part, 
and  A  Girl  in  Every  Port,  by  Howard 
Hawks,"  Tarantino  explains,  becoming 
increasingly  animated.  "Then  there's 
'A  Bunch  of  Guys  on  a  Mission'  movies, 
preferably  W.W.  II.  The  best  are  Where 
Eagles  Dare  or  The  Guns  of  Navarone. 
Then  there's  'How  I  Grew  Up  to  Write 
the  Book'  movies,  like  Imaginary 
Crimes.  There's  "The  Teacher  I'll  Nev- 
er Forget'  genre,  which  is  To  Sir  with 
Love  and  Dead  Poets  Society.  Then 
there's  'Mother  Nature  Goes  Ape-shit' 
movies,  like  Frogs  and  Willard.  Not  real- 
ly Jaws,  which  is  more  of  a  horror  movie, 
but  Night  of  the  Lepus.  Then  there's  'I 
Married  a  Whore  but  Can't  Stand  to 
Watch  Her  Work'  films,  like  Mono  Lisa, 
and  'New  Faces'  movies,  like  Dark 
Passage,  which  are  about  plastic  surgery." 

And  so  on.  So  many  genres.  And 
each  one  informs  Tarantino's  own  work. 
Reservoir  Dogs,  his  highly  acclaimed 
screenwriting  and  directorial  debut,  is 
a  "Heist  Gone  Awry"  movie.  And  his 
next  film,  Pulp  Fiction,  which  just  won 
the  Palme  d'Or  at  Cannes,  is  an  an- 
thology movie.  But  in  both  cases  there's 
a  twist:  Tarantino's  scripts  have  a  way 
of  reworking  the  classic  genres.  The  plots 
and  characters  are  familiar,  but  Taran- 
tino's structure  and  dialogue  transcend 
any  category.  His  style  is  unique,  half 
rooted  in  some  long-ago  cool-guy  world 
that  may  never  have  existed  except  in 
movies,  and  half  stuck  in  the  70s  pop 
culture  that  has  resurfaced  in  the  90s. 
In  Tarantino's  world,  movies  of  the 
past  make  the  rules,  but  he  longs  to 
bend  them,  to  push  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  any  genre. 

Which  does  not  diminish  his  obses- 
sion with  practically  every  other  movie 
in  the  universe.  If  prompted,  Taranti- 
no will  launch  into  soliloquies  on  top- 
ics ranging  from  the  brilliance  of  Tlte 
Last  Boy  Scout  to  the  genius  of  Jean- 
Pierre  Melville  to  the  underappreciat- 
ed art  of  director  Kevin   Reynolds. 
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"Kevin  Reynolds  is  going  to  be  the 
Stanley  Kubrick  of  his  decade,"  Taran- 
tino proclaims.  "I  think  so.  Fandango 
is  one  of  the  best  directorial  debuts  in 
the  history  of  cinema.  I  saw  Fandan- 
go five  times  at  the  movie  theater  and 
it  only  played  for  a  fucking  week,  all 
right?  Five  times  I  saw  it!  And  Kevin 
Costner  is  so  great  in  that  movie.  To 
me,  the  mark  of  a  really  cool  actor  is, 
after  you  see  his  performance,  you  want 
to  act  like  him.  All  right,  I  wanted  to 
dress  like  Kevin  Costner.  I  started 
talking  like  Kevin  Costner.  I  wanted 
to  wear  a  filthy  tuxedo  and  sleep  and 
piss  and  barf  and  drink  and  sweat  in 
a  car  going  over  the  desert.  He  made 
a  filthy  tuxedo  look  like  the  coolest 
thing  to  wear. 

"Oh,  I  just  thought  of  another  one," 
he  says,  scribbling  down  "The  shoot- 
out in  the  whorehouse  in  Rolling  Thun- 
der." "Did  you  see  it?  It  was  great! 
It's  a  'Revenge'  movie,"  he  explains. 
"Which  means  that  the  guy's  happy 
for  the  first  20  minutes  and  then  they 
kill  his  wife  or  his  dog  or  something 
and  they  fuck  him  in  the  ass  and  he 
wants  revenge.  And  then,  for  the  rest 
of  the  movie,  he  gets  it.  He  fucks 
them  back.  In  Rolling  Thunder,  William 
Devane  and  Tommy  Lee  Jones  go  to 
a  Mexican  whorehouse  and  create  a  war. 
You  really  want  them  to  get  revenge. 
It's  the  same  way  in  John  Woo's  A 
Better  Tomorrow.  You  really  hate  the 
bad  guys  and  you  really  want  the  good 
guys  to  kick  some  ass.  But  in  Rolling 
Thunder,  they  kick  more  ass  than  you 
could  even  imagine.  Most  movies  let 
you  down  in  that  way,  but  this  is  ass- 
kicking  Nirvana."  He  pauses.  "That 
scene  will  change  your  life,"  he  says. 
"Absolutely,  fucking  change  your  life." 

e  isn't  what  you'd  ex- 
pect. Not  from  his 
movies.  Tarantino's 
films—  Reservoir  Dogs 
and  Pulp  Fiction,  which 
he  wrote  and  direct- 
ed, and  True  Romance 
and  Natural  Born  Killers  (directed  by 
Oliver  Stone  and  also  due  out  in  Au- 
gust), which  he  scripted— are  dark, 
bloody  affairs  full  of  brilliant  tough- 
guy  dialogue  and  violent  exchanges. 


Discussions  are  usually  held  at  gun- 
point and  nearly  everyone  dies.  It's  a 
severe  world,  menacing  and  danger- 
ous, but  laced  with  a  quirky  sort  of 
humor:  in  Pulp  Fiction,  two  hit  men 
on  their  way  to  blow  away  some  drug 
dealers  debate  the  psychosexual  ram- 
ifications of  foot  massages;  in  Reser- 
voir Dogs,  a  sociopathic  killer  dances 
to  "Stuck  in  the  Middle  with  You" 
before  slicing  off  his  victim's  ear. 

The  humor  in  Tarantino's  films  of- 
ten comes  out  of  these  juxtapositions, 
but  it  is  also  a  function  of  his  re- 
markable dialogue,  which  borrows 
stylistically  from  films  such  as  His 
Girl  Friday  and  other  classic  come- 
dies. Yet  Tarantino's  scripts  are  not 
dated— he  has  taken  that  learned  sen- 
sibility and  turned  it  upside  down.  So 
that  in  Pulp  Fiction  a  romantic  first- 
date  scene  is  at  once  modern  and 
stuck  in  some  sort  of  screwball-com- 
edy time  tunnel: 

MIA:  Now  I'm  gonna  ask  you  a  bunch  of 
quick  questions  I've  come  up  with  that 
more  or  less  tell  me  what  kind  of  per- 
son I'm  having  dinner  with.  My  theory 
is  that  when  it  comes  to  important  sub- 
jects, there's  only  two  ways  a  person  can 
answer.  For  instance,  there's  two  kinds 
of  people  in  the  world,  Elvis  people  and 
Beatles  people.  Now  Beatles  people  can 
like  Elvis.  And  Elvis  people  can  like  the 
Beatles.  But  nobody  likes  them  both 
equally.  Somewhere  you  have  to  make 
a  choice.  And  that  choice  tells  me  who 
you  are. 

VINCENT:  I  can  dig  it. 

MIA:  I  knew  you  could.  First  question, 
Brady  Bunch  or  The  Partridge  Family'? 

VINCENT:  Vie  Partridge  Family  all  the  way, 
no  comparison. 

MIA:  On  Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,  who  did 
you  like,  Peter  Strauss  or  Nick  Nolte? 

VINCENT:  Nick  Nolte,  of  course. 

MIA:  Are  you  a  Bewitched  man.  or  a 
Jeannie  man? 

VINCENT:  Bewitched,  all  the  way,  though  I 
always  dug  how  Jeannie  always  called 
Larry  Hagman.  "Master!" 

mia:  If  you  were  Archie,  who  would  you 
fuck  first,  Betty  or  Veronica? 

Vincent:  Betty.  I  never  understood  Veron- 
ica attraction. 

MIA:  Have  you  ever  fantasized  about  be- 
ing beaten  up  by  a  girl? 

VINCENT:  Sure. 

MIA:  Who? 

VINCENT:  Emma  Peel  on  The  Avengers. 
That  tough  girl  who  used  to  hang  out 


Musical  numbers— he  works  with  violence! 


with  Encyclopedia  Brown   And  Arlene 

Motika 

MiA  Who's  Arlene  Motika? 

vin<  i  \  i  Girl  from  sixth  grade,  you  don't 
know  her. 

Pulp  Fiction  is  not  all  this  brcc/v. 
(In  fact,  this  exchange  appears  only  in 
the  shooting  script;  it  was  cut  from  the 
linal  film.)  In  Tarantino's  movie  uni- 
verse, things  veer  off  in  extreme  di- 
rections. This  date  between  Mia  and 
Vincent,  for  instance,  ends  in  a  near 
death  by  heroin  overdose.  Yet  the  vio- 
lence functions  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  dialogue  it's  another  way  to  es- 
tablish character,  to  create  a  world. 
"Violence  is  a  color  in  Quentin's 
palette,"  says  Stacey  Sher,  co-execu- 
u\e  producer  of  Pulp  Fiction.  "Some 
work  with  musical  numbers  Quentin 
works  with  violence.  But  unlike  most 
filmmakers,  he  shows  its  impact.  In  his 
movies,  violence  is  hyper-real.  It's  not 
just  a  style  thing." 

It  is,  instead,  a  movie  thing.  When 
Reservoir  Dogs  came  out  in  1992,  Hol- 
lywood was  eager  to  hail  Tarantino  as 
the  voice  of  his  generation.  The  movie 
was  appearing  at  film  festivals  at  the 
time  of  the  L.A.  riots,  and  somehow 
the  movie  and  its  director,  who  had 
actually  grown  up  in  South-Central  L.A., 
became  emblematic  of  the  real-life  vi- 
olence. But  it  was  only  timing -Reser- 
voir Dogs  had  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  racial  tension.  It  is  mostly  about 
trust  and  a  kind  of  existential  code,  a 
brilliantly  structured,  elegantly  plotted 
story  about  five  guys  who  are  doomed. 
Its  biggest  influence  was  not  the  vio- 
lence on  the  six  o'clock  news  but  the 
violence  in  the  six  o'clock  movie. 

Tarantino's  is  a  cool,  cold  movie 
world,  so  it's  a  ( pleasant )  surprise  when 
he  doesn't  turn  out  to  be  a  hepcat  in 
a  black  suit  and  shades.  Sitting  on  the 
set  ol'  Pulp  Fiction,  he  is  dressed  in 
baggy  corduroys,  a  T-shirt,  and  a  scruffy 
suede  baseball  jacket.  He  has  a  kind 
of  constant  alertness:  he  is  hyper- 
aware  of  the  moment,  the  way.  say.  a 
kid  is  when  he's  playing  with  electric 
trains  or  expounding  on  his  favorite. 
issue  of  Spiderman, 

It's  a  chilly  evening,  and  tonight  the 
movie  is  filming  at  a  large  ultramod- 
ern house  nestled  in  the  Hollywood 


llilK  Pulp  Futum  is  three  interlocking 

stones,  anchored  bs  one  main  Jurat 
ter.  Vincent  Vega,  played  bs  John  Im 
volta.  In  the  scene  to  be  shot  tonight, 
Vega  is  taking  his  boss's  wife,  Mia 
(played  by  Uma  I  tun  man),  out  foi 
dinner  This  is  meant  to  be  her  home 
and  it  is  spectacular.  The  house  is  po- 
sitioned on  a  cliff  and  has  breathtak- 
ing own-the-world  views  of  L.A. 

As  the  crew  sets  up  inside  the  liv- 
ing room,  Tarantino  perches  on  the 
edge  of  a  patio  lounge  chair.  It's  an 
extremely  relaxed  set,  more  like  a  par- 
ty, with  cast  and  crew  members  float- 
ing about,  stopping  by  to  say  hey  to 
Quentin.  "Bruce  Willis  was  great," 
Tarantino  says  of  another  Pulp  Fiction 
star,  not  famed  for  his  on -set  ease, 
who  has  finished  filming  his  scenes. 
"Everyone  loved  him.  Every  week  he 
raffled  off  four  pots  of  $50  each  for 
the  crew.  So  Uma  said,  'I  can  beat 
Bruce  like  that.  I'll  raffle  off  a  blow 
job.'"  Tarantino  laughs.  "That  would 
have  definitely  beat  50  bucks." 

Tarantino  started  writing 
Pulp  Fiction  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  postpro- 
duction  on  Reservoir 
Dogs.  Even  before  prin- 
cipal photography  was 
completed  on  it.  Reservoir 
Dogs  was  the  talk  of  Hollywood.  "I 
had  read  Dogs  and  loved  it,"  recalls 
Stacey  Sher,  "but  I  hadn't  met  him. 
And  then  I  went  with  a  friend  to  the 
premiere  of  Terminator  2  and  we're 
all  hanging  out  and  my  friend  says, 
'I'm  about  to  make  your  night— here's 
Quentin  Tarantino.' "  Shortly  after  that, 
Sher  helped  Tarantino  secure  the  rights 
to  the  Stealers  Wheel  classic  "Stuck  in 
the  Middle  with  You"  ("If  I  couldn't 
get  that  song,  I  wouldn't  have  made 
the  movie,"  he  says  now),  and  with- 
out having  seen  Reservoir  Dogs  Sher, 
the  president  of  Jersey  Films,  offered 
Tarantino  nearly  a  million  dollars  to 
write  and  direct  his  next  movie.  "You 
just  knew,"  she  says.  "You  knew  he 
had  a  vision.  He  hadn't  directed  any- 
thing, but  \ou  knew  " 

\ller  Reservoir  Dogs  came  out,  he 
wenl  to  Amsterdam  and  started  writ- 
ing Pulp  Fiction  ('There  was  a  Howard 


ii  iwkfl  film  festival  tl 

bei -    it  was  one  <>i  tl 

[arantino  writes  the  old-fashioned 

in  longhand     "You  can't   write  DO 

on  a  computer,'  be  states  emphatically 
So  I  go  bu>  a  250-page  notebook 

and  three  black  felt  pens  and  three- 
red  felt  pens,  and  I  say.  These  are 
the  pens  I'm  going  to  write  Pulp  Fic- 
tion with'  It's  ver)   romantic." 

After  a  year  of  writing  the  script  in 
hotel  rooms  all  over  Europe  while 
promoting  Reservoir  Dogs  at  festival 
after  festival,  he  finished  the  third 
and  final  draft  and  handed  it  in  to 
Jersey  Films.  They  had  set  Pulp  Fic- 
tion up  at  TriStar  Pictures,  but  upon 
reading  Tarantino's  screenplay  the 
studio  reportedly  became  nervous  about 
making  the  S8  million  movie.  "It's  a 
wild  script,"  says  one  TriStar  execu- 
tive, "and  although  a  lot  of  the  writ- 
ing was  thrilling,  it  was  just  too  dark." 
Soon  after  TriStar  put  Pulp  Fiction  in 
turnaround,  Miramax  picked  it  up, 
making  it  its  first  major  acquisition 
since  being  sold  to  Disney.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  first  Mouse  movie 
with  romance,  heroin,  and  anal  sex. 

Tarantino  writes  old-fashioned  movie 
dialogue— the  kind  of  speeches  and  ban- 
ter and  chat  that  actors  love  to  say. 
Pulp  Fiction  attracted  stars  such  as 
Bruce  Willis  and  John  Travolta,  who 
are  huge  in  the  international  film  mar- 
ket. That  meant  that,  even  before  shoot- 
ing began.  Miramax  could  sell  Pulp 
Fiction  in  every  European  territory 
and  already  be  in  the  black.  "That's 
very  uncommon,  but  everybody  want- 
ed to  do  Pulp  Fiction."  says  Miramax 
co-president  Harvey  Weinstein.  who 
has  just  signed  Tarantino  to  a  two- 
year  first-look  deal. 

And  they  worked  for  very  little.  Bruce 
Willis's  fee  on  Die  Hani  2  was  as 
much  as  the  entire  budget  of  Pulp  Fic- 
tion. "I  think  it  cart  me  money  to  do 
this  movie,"  says  John  Travolta.  "Around 
$30,000.  I  wanted  to  stay  in  a  differ- 
ent hotel,  so  I  said,  I'll  add  monej  to 
the  per  diem.  But  it  was  well  worth  it. 
Quentin's  script  is  like  Shakespeare." 

Seeing  as  how  Travolta  is  a  70s 
icon  and  the  star  of  Blow  Out,  Taran- 
tino was  thrilled  b\  the  prospect  ol 
easting  him     Continued  on  page   I2i> 
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She  conjures 

the  image  shar 

by  all  great 

cinematic 
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a  high-flying 
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^^^^^^^BF         ctress  Robin  Wright  has  always 
^^f  V         kept  her  balaw »:  while  keeping 

^^r  ^m  admirers    temptingly     off     td<n  , 

^m  J^m  Blonde,  blue-eyed,  she  is  blessed 

^m  M^M  witfi   the   shier    shades   of   female 

^m  f  ^m  beauty,  yet  onscreen  she  swaggers 

f    ^m      M  with  a  colorful  self-assurance   Once 
^L^^^       ^^^M     a    soap-opera    ingenue    on    Sanfa 
^^^^^  ^^^        Barbara,   she  made  the  treacherous 

crossover  a  few  years  back  to  big-screen  leading  lady  in  The 
Princess  Bride,  State  of  Grace,  The  Playboys,  and  Toys  The  moth- 
er of  two  children  by  filmmaker  Sean  Penn  (for  whom  she  will  co- 
star  with  Jack  Nicholson  and  Anjelica  Huston  in  The  Crossing 
Guard),  the  actress  is  still  able  to  conjure  the  image  shared  by  all 


great  cinematic  seduclrettei,  that  of  a 

landing  rjnor  down    u\\> ,  \\<v.  not  loll  >«■<  /irgintty   bul  if  tfood  '  01 

slyly,  mortally,  rnisplrv  <-.<\  i! 

Worshiped  by  Tom  Hank-,  in  the  upcoming  forr> 
she  portrays  his  childhood  soul  mate,  Jenny,  a  postmodern 
damsel  in  distress  pursued  by  villains  both  viral  and  mnemonic. 
Wright  even  makes  us  believe  that  her  character's  dream  of 
being  the  next  Joan  Baez  is  coming  true  when,  wearing  only 
high-heeled  pumps  and  an  acoustic  guitar,  she  performs  in  a 
sleazy  strip  joint  filled  with  rednecks.  "Blowin'  in  the  Wind"  has 
never  been  more  heartbreakingly  rendered.  Indeed,  when 
Wright  stomps  offstage  after  Hanks  ruins  her  performance  by 
attempting  to  rescue  her  from  aggressive  hecklers,  it  is  not  her 
butt  that  bowls  us  over,  but  her  dignify  —KEVIN  SESSUMS 


\ 
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He  has  been  hailed  as  the  champion 

of  the  right-to-die  movement  and  denounced 

as  a  ghoulish  cheerleader  for  suicide. 

Jack  Kevorkian  has  helped  20  people  kill 

themselves,  and  now  that  he  has  been  acquitted  in 

the  assisted  suicide  of  Patient  No.  17, 

he  says  he  has  only  just  begun. 

JACK  LESSENBERRY  enters  the  strange 

world  of  Dr.  Death 


want  to  be  convictedr  Jack  Kevorkian  howls.  After 
sitting  calmly  in  Detroit  Recorder's  Court  all  day 
while  his  lawyer  and  the  prosecution  haggled  over  se- 
lecting a  jury,  he  has  been  ignited  by  a  deputy  who 
ordered  him  to  take  his  hat  off  after  he  left  the  cav- 
ernous basement  courtroom. 

Now,  out  of  public  sight,  in  a  drab  little  windowless 
room,  he  jams  his  porkpie  onto  his  head.  "I  should 
walk  up  to  the  bench  just  like  in  the  movie  Gandhi 
and  say,  I  have  violated  your  law  and  if  you  have  any 
respect  for  your  system  you  will  give  me  the  harshest 

Photographs  by  JONATHAN  BECKER 
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confides  his  lawyer. 


penalty  possible,"  he  says,  linger  jut- 
ting, eyes  flashing.  Kevorkian's  pipelay- 

er  father  originally  luted  him  with  the 
name  of  an  ancient  Armenian  warrior. 
Murad.  and  genetic  memory  seems  to 
be  kicking  in. 

Four  high-priced  jury  consultants 
who  have  donated  their  time  and  flow  n 
at  their  own  expense  to  Detroit  stare 
with  alarm  at  the  apostle  of  physi- 
cian-assisted suicide,  who  is  yelling 
loudly  enough  to  be  heard  through 
the  closed  oak  door,  startling  a  skulk- 
ing photographer.  Dr.  Death  pitching 
a  fit  is  not  a  pretty  picture.  Paulette 
Taylor's  jaw  actually  sags  at  the  sight. 
Her  boss,  Howard  Varinsky.  and  Paul 
Tieger  are  caught  in  the  headlights. 
Only  Dr.  Louis  Genevie.  who  looks 
like  a  Weimar  finance  minister  round 
glasses,  thinning  hair,  a  sober  suit 
manages  a  tiny  smile. 

The  first  time  they  met  Jack  Ke- 
vorkian, this  very  morning,  they  found 
him  warm  and  w  itty.  In  the  courtroom, 
he  has  shown  genuine  tenderness  to 
several  of  the  "survivors"  of  his  sui- 
cide patients,  as  they  call  themselves. 
But  the  consultants  have  never  seen 
the  inventor  of  the  suicide  machine, 
whom  most  of  them  revere  as  a  hero 
of  modern  medicine,  in  what  his  at- 
torney, alter  ego.  and  part-time  par- 
ent. Geoffrey  Nels  Fieger,  calls  his 
"real  asshole"  mode. 

ray  lor  says  timidly  that  she  thinks 
the>  have  a  good  jury,  that  they  have 
helped  slack  the  jury  box  with  sup- 
porters 

"Ha1"  Kevorkian  snaps  "This  trial 
is  fixed  I  know  that.  They  are  all 
bought  and  paid  for.  Hut  that's  all  right 
I  hat  II  be  even  better  to  expose  how 
total  1)  corrupt  this  society  is 

Besides,"    he   adds,    "1    can    paint 


in  jail.'  Alter  having  put  down  his 
brush  nearly  3D  years  ago.  he's  tak- 
en it  up  again,  creating  several  gro- 
tesque, surreal  canvases  of  suffering. 
His  lawyer  is  hoping  to  auction  them 
off  for  $100,000  each,  to  help  fund 
a  petition  drive  to  make  physician- 
assisted  suicide  a  constitutional  right 
in  Michigan. 

While  his  client  raves.  Fieger  looks 
on  with  a  sour  grin  that  seems  half 
disgusted,  half  amused.  He's  seen  this 
many  times. 

The  diatribe  turns  to  a  key  video- 
tape that  the  judge  may  not  allow  them 
to  play.  "I  don't  care."  Kevorkian  says. 
"I'll  just  go  on  the  stand  and  de- 
scribe everything  it  says." 

When  he  is  told  he  may  not  be 
able  to  do  that  either,  he  goes  nova. 
"Nazi  Germany  was  a  pretty  nice  place 
lo  live  compared  to  this  ilump!" 

Welcome  to  what,  with  typical 
modesty.  Geoffrey  Fieger  has  called 
"the  trial  of  the  century."  the  court- 
room test  of  Michigan's  assisted-sui- 
cide  law.  Everyone  knows  that  the  man 
his  attorney  sometimes  affectionately 
calls  "this  little  Armenian  doctor" 
has  openly  and  defiantly  violated  the 
law.  Twenty  times  he  has  stood  by  as 
one  of  his  patients  breathed  in  car- 
bon monoxide  or  pushed  a  sw  itch 
that  sent  a  shot  of  potassium  chlo- 
ride lo  the  heart.  The  last  \'\\c  made 
their  final  exits  after  the  law  took  ef- 
fect on  February  25.  1993 

Now  he  is  on  trial  for  assisting 
one  of  those  five,  a  trial  he  and  his 
lawyer  have  relentlessly  sought  for 
eight  months.  In  this  same  room,  m 
12  days'  time.  12  jurors  will  decide 
whether  Jack  Kevorkian  will  go  to 
jail   for  helping  a  dying  man  die. 

Actually,  .^  1  ieger  would  put  it  in 
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"YOU'RE  FID!"  Wian  told  Fieger. 
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his  opening  argument,  "humanity  and 
compassion  are  on  trial.  You  will  be 
deciding  one  of  the  great  issues  in 
the  struggle  for  human  rights.  .  .  . 
His  intent  is  never  to  kill  someone, 
but  only  to  reduce  suffering.  That  is 
Dr.  Jack  Kevorkian.  That  is  the  man 
who  stands  charged  before  you.  You 
will  decide  how  much  suffering  all 
of  us  must  endure  before  we  go  into 
that  good  night— some  of  us,  not  so 
gently." 

Kevorkian  heard  little  of  the  ora- 
tion. To  him,  it  is  all  a  farce  and  a 
game.  "I  am  only  going  along  with  it 
to  make  Geoffrey  feel  good,"  he  whis- 
pers later.  While  Fieger  thundered, 
trying  to  set  the  stage  for  a  decision 
as  momentous  as  Roe  v.  Wade,  his 
client,  the  man  who  single-handedly 
made  physician-assisted  suicide  a  na- 
tional issue,  intently  studied  vocabu- 
lary lists  of  Japanese  verbs. 


Kevorkian  &  Fieger. 
Fieger  &  Kevor- 
kian. The  two  of 
them  are  now  as 
firmly  bound  up 
with  each  other  as 
Vladimir  and  Es- 
tragon.  Existential 
heroes  as  vaudeville,  1994. 

"He  would  have  been  put  in  jail 
and  forgotten— long  ago— without  me," 
Fieger  confided,  scratching  his  black 
Maine-coon  cat,  Muna,  in  his  TV  room 
last  February  as  the  pair  began  game- 
planning  this  trial.  His  orange-point 
Siamese,  Taka  and  Tsao,  sprawled  at 
his  feet.  "He's  a  guy  with  great  wis- 
dom and  no  common  sense." 

"Basically,  sometimes  I  think  I  could 
do  it  better,"  countered  Kevorkian,  son 
of  survivors  of  the  century's  first  hol- 
ocaust. "I  think  maybe  I  would  have 
been  a  good  lawyer.  You  might  say 
Geoff's  the  short-range  tactician.  I 
am  a  better  strategist." 

"Right."  Fieger  replied  sarcastical- 
ly. "His  idea  of  a  strategy  would  be 
'Uh,  uh,  I'm  going  to  do  one  [a  sui- 
cide] in  the  middle  of  the  road!'  What 
a  goo/hall!  You  can  see  why  the  Turks 
went  after  the  Armenians!" 

To  the  casual  eye,  Kevorkiai  and 
Fieger  seem  nothing  alike.  The     ttor- 
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ney  is  six  feet  two  and  fighting  a 
paunch,  but,  at  43,  still  has  more 
than  a  touch  of  his  high-school  foot- 
ball lineman's  good  looks,  topped  by 
collar-length  blondish  hair,  thinning 
in  the  back.  Fieger,  who  has  made 
millions  in  medical-malpractice  suits, 
drinks  amazing  quantities  of  Veuve 
Cliquot  and  is  an  outrageous  and  oc- 
casionally obnoxious  flirt.  When  asked 
whether  Clarence  Darrow  is  his  hero, 
he  answers,  "When  I  look  in  the  mir- 
ror I  see  Geoff  Fieger."  But  he  does 
have  a  secret  hero:  John  Lennon.  Imag- 
ine a  personality  with  the  countercul- 
tural  values  of  the  Beatles  and  the 
imperial  generosity  of  Lyndon  John- 
son, toss  in  a  jawline  out  of  a  Ho- 
garth engraving,  and  you've  got 
Geoffrey  Fieger. 

Kevorkian  is  five  feet  seven  or  so 
("Em  shrinking."  he  says),  and  wears 
clip-on  ties  and  threadbare  cardigan 
sweaters,  some  of  which  date  back 
to  his  college  days  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  the  1940s.  He  likes 
simple  food  and  not  much  of  it;  he 
once  wrote  a  cheery  book,  Slim- 
meriks  and  the  Demi-Diet,  in  which 
he  suggests  eating  small  amounts  all 
the  time,  describes  what  greasy  yel- 
low fat  looks  like  in  a  corpse,  and 
shows  his  poetic  muscle.  ("The  fat  of 
a  calorie  consumer  /  Is  a  lot  like  a 
'whole  body  tumor'  /  With  a  grim 
frown  endure  it  /  Or  slim  down  and 
'cure'  it  /  But  keep  a  well  fed  sense 
of  humor.") 

Kevorkian  is  of  the  old  school, 
where  guys  don't  show  physical  af- 
fection. When  a  woman  locally  famous 
for  her  beauty  squealed  "I  just  have 
to  hug  you!"  and  grabbed  him,  he  stiff- 
ened like  shirt  cardboard  with  rigor 
mortis.  "I'm  not  the  kind  of  guy 
who  has  best  friends,"  he  says,  "so  I 
wouldn't  say  Geoffrey  is  my  best 
friend." 

Fieger,  by  contrast,  has  been  known 
to  kiss  men  on  the  lips  in  fits  of  ex- 
uberance. He  finds  it  easy  to  tell  you 
he  loves  Kevorkian,  and  he  openly 
exhibits  his  affection.  Last  winter,  Dr. 
Death's  old  building  which,  unbe- 
knownst to  him,  was  a  turn-of-the- 
century  funeral  home  was  slated  for 
demolition.    When    Fieger    learned 


Kevorkian  was  being  forced  to  leave 
his  windowless  apartment  decorated 
with  Salvation  Army  furniture  and 
belongings  stowed  in  boxes,  the  attor- 
ney promptly  moved  his  man  into  a 
beautiful  lakefront  ranch  home  he  owns 
in  tony  West  Bloomfield  Township. 
He  charges  his  client  the  same  for 
rent  as  he  charges  him  for  legal  ser- 
vices: nothing.  But  Kevorkian  still 
grumbles.  "I'm  not  a  romantic.  These 
geese,  this  water  ...  I  liked  my  apart- 
ment better." 

Still,  under  the  skin,  Kevorkian 
and  Fieger  are  soul  brothers.  They 
take  what  they  do  dead  seriously,  but 
get  a  major-league  charge  out  of 
thumbing  their  noses  at  the  world. 
Both  of  them  are,  in  different  ways, 
cases  of  arrested  development.  Dur- 
ing the  trial,  a  wire-service  reporter 
remembers  a  story  Fieger  once  told 
about  a  bad  day  at  the  beach  and, 
when  he  looks  grumpy,  asks  him  if 
he  might  have  stepped  on  another 
sea-urchin  spine.  "No,  it's  in  an  ori- 
fice—would you  like  to  inspect  it?" 
he  asks  the  stunned  woman  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  for  half  the  court- 
room to  hear. 

Just  before  the  trial,  his  client  was 
taken  to  lunch  at  a  popular  bistro 
with  Patricia  Hill  Burnett,  a  society  por- 
trait painter  in  the  John  Singer  Sar- 
gent tradition.  Kevorkian  brought 
snapshots  of  his  infamous  paintings, 
which  depict  such  merry  scenes  as  a 
child  eating  the  flesh  off  a  decomposing 
corpse  and  Santa  crushing  a  baby  in 
a  manger.  Burnett  had  been  warned, 
however,  and  failed  to  be  properly 
shocked.  Frustrated,  Kevorkian  point- 
ed to  a  parfait  on  the  dessert  tray. 
"Don't  eat  that,"  he  shouted,  "it  looks 
like  pus!" 

One  thing  is  sure:  whatever  hap- 
pens in  this  trial  and  afterward,  Geof- 
frey Fieger  will  be  there  as  Jack 
Kevorkian's  pit  bull,  in  much  the 
way  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  saved 
Charles  Darwin's  hide  from  the  en- 
trenched establishment  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

Yet  the  secret  of  their  relationship 
is  that  it  was  almost  destroyed  eight 
months  earlier  by  the  very  event  that 
triggered  this  trial. 


febdur.  That's  all  I  nd  in  this  cnrrupt  society/' 


On  thai  beautiful  sum- 
mer morning,  ever) 
thing  almost  came 
crashing  down  I  V 
erything  was  over 
for  Thomas  War- 
nock  Hyde,  who  lay 
dead  on  his  back  on 
a  cot  in  the  immaculate  interior  of  Jack 
Kevorkian's  rust)  white  1968  Volks- 
wagen van.  Hyde's  bod)  was  still  warm, 
but  gravit)  was  causing  pools  of  bright- 
pink  blood,  blood  turned  pink  from 
carbon -monoxide  poisoning,  to  collect 
just  under  the  skin  of  the  30-year-oid 
man's  wasted  form.  "He 
was  a  skeleton  with  skin 
spray-painted  on."  his  fi- 
ancee. Heidi  Fernandez, 
would  later  testily 

Everything  was  calm  in 
the  back  of  the  van. 

But  outside,  in  the 
middle  of  a  road  on  the 
tranquil,  leafy  island  of 
Belle  Isle,  a  thousand-acre 
park  in  the  Detroit  Riv- 
er where  toddlers  are  tak- 
en to  the  zoo  and  old 
men  fish  for  perch,  the 
early  morning  was  turn- 
ing into  utter  chaos. 

"What  are  the  media 
doing  here'.'"   Kevorkian 
screamed   as,  two   thor- 
oughly  bewildered    police   officers 
looked  on.  "You  brought  the  media, 
didn't  you?!  You  told  the  media!" 

When  Fieger  denied  it,  Kevorkian 
yelled,    "YOU'RE    FIRED! 
public  defender.  That's  al 
this  corrupt  society." 

James  D.  Arthurs,  the 
ing  officer  of  the  Harbor  Master  po- 
lice station,  recovered  his  composure 
enough  to  ask  the  suicide  doctor  a  ques- 
tion. "I  said.  'Do  you  have  a  victim 
in  that  vehicle'.''  And  he  replied  that 
he  did."  Arthurs  looked  up.  I  here  were 
little  curtains  covering  the  windows 
o\'  the  van.  He  looked  around  and 
saw  the  source  o\'  Dr.  Death's  anger: 
a  TV  crew  from  the  NBC  newsmaga- 
zine show  Now  was  spilling  out  o\'  a 
blue  van.  setting  up  a  tripod 

Arthurs  saw   little  need  to  open  the 
back  of  Kevorkian's  van,  espeeiallv  w  ith 


the  cameras  about;  he  knew  what  the 
doetoi    did  and   never  doubted  his  el 
ficicncy.   Arthurs  would  later  tell   the 
court,  "I  ordered  the  crime  scene 

moved  to  a  position  where  I  could 
control  access  to  the  vehicle.  ...  I  want- 
ed to  control  the  crowd  situation,"  as 
if  controlling  the  situation  is  something 
anyone  can  ever  do  when  Jack  Ke- 
vorkian is  involved.  "I  instructed  Dr. 
Kevorkian  to  drive  his  vehicle  around 
behind  the  [Harbor  Master]  station." 
Kevorkian  did  so  and  then  disappeared 
into  the  island's  tiny  police  station. 
He  was  followed  by  a  suddenly 


AUTO-DA-FE:  Police  officers  guard  Kevorkian's  white 
in  which  the  doctor  assisted  two  suicides. 


I'll  get  a 
I  I  need  in 

command- 


unemployed  Geoffrey  Fieger.  who 
faced  the  prospect  of  having  his  most 
famous  and  least  lucrative  client  in- 
flict on  him  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment of  his  career. 

"Finally,  I  relented.  I  reinstated  him," 
Kevorkian  said  over  lunch  during  the 
trial.  "You  know,  Geoffrey's  big  fault  is 
that  he  just  can't  say  no  to  publicity." 

Fine  start  to  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  legal  challenge  of  the  century. 


hirty-eight  months  to 
the    day    had    passed 

since  Janet  Adknis.  an 
Oregon  woman  in  the 
early  stages  o\'  Alzhei- 
mer's disease,  had  lam 
back  on  the  same  pal 
let  m  the  same  white 
I  lave  a  nice  trip."  Kevorkian  had 
her.    She   flipped   the   switch   i    i 


van 
told 


the  suicide  machine,  relea  dial 

dose  ol  thiopental  and  potassium  chlo- 
ride into  her  bloodstream      I  ban! 

you.  thank  \ou."  she  whispered  She 
leaned  forward  as  if  to  kiss  him.  the 
seldom  kissed  Kevorkian  latei  recalled, 
and  fell  back 

Jack  Kevorkian  expected  to  get  a 
nice  article  in  a  medical  journal  out 
o\'  that.  He  got  a  murder  charge  and 
international  notoriet)  instead.  He 
also  -in  his  60s,  after  decades  of 
floundering  around  as  an  itinerant 
pathologist,  painter,  moviemaker,  and 
zany  inventor  of  a  paddle-wheel 
bicycle  and  disposable 
sports  sun  visors -had 
found  his  true  mission 
in  life:  to  stop  the  suf- 
fering that  no  one  else 
would. 

That  was  June  4,  1990. 
Nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
later,  two  more  patients— 
Sherry  Miller,  a  sweet 
woman  with  multiple  scle- 
rosis, and  Marjorie  Wantz. 
who  had  mysterious  vagi- 
nal pain  no  doctor  could 
treat— died  together  in  a 
cabin  in  a  state  park. 

Kevorkian  was  charged 
with  murder  those  three 
times,  murder  though  they 
had  the  famous  video- 
tapes, footage  that  would  make  the 
most  heart-rending  television  in 
the  world,  tapes  on  which  these  poor 
people  beg  the  doctor  to  help  them 
die.  Fieger  faced  down  the  prosecu- 
tors, went  before  the  judges,  bel- 
lowed and  screamed  for  the  little 
man  who  was  pushing  the  envelope 
of  medicine. 

And  the  judges  ruled  and  said, 
no.  this  is  not  murder,  and.  no.  this 
state  has  no  law  against  assisting 
suicide.  The  "medical  politiciai  s," 
as  Kevorkian  calls  then  SI  spended 
his  license  anvvvav  I  didn't  care, 
and  he  wouldn't  si  Can't  buv  potas- 
sium chloride  ,  ithout  a  medical 
license'.'  Fine.  Carbon  monoxide 
w  ill  o\o 

Another  woman  died  in  Mav  1992, 
another  in  September,  and  then  Cather- 
ine   Vndreyev,  the  aristocratic-look- 
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ing  descendant  of  a  White  Russian 
family,  in  November. 

Incensed,  the  Michigan  legislature 
said:  No  more.  In  December  1992,  as 
some  members  sang  "Hit  the  road. 
Jack,"  they  passed  a  law  banning  as- 
sisted suicide,  making  it  a  felony  pun- 
ishable by  up  to  four  years  in  prison. 

But  Kevorkian's  foes  had  screwed  up. 
The  bill  had  been  so  clumsily  devised 
and  hastily  written  that  the  Michigan 
House  Judiciary  counsel  warned  it  was 
bound  to  be  declared  unconstitutional. 
The  legislature  passed  it  anyway,  and 
Republican  governor  John  Engler 
whom  Fieger  calls  "certifiably  the  most 
evil  and  malignant  stupid  governor  in 
history"— enthusiastically  signed  it.  The 
law  would  take  effect  March  30. 

Jack  Kevorkian,  who  had  helped 
six  people  die  over  the  previous  two 
and  a  half  years,  promptly  presided 
over  nine  suicides  within  eight  weeks. 
The  angry  lawmakers  moved  up  the 
date  the  law  would  be  enforced  to 
February  25. 

Then  the  suicides  stopped. 

Nothing  happened  for  nearly  three 
months,  until  one  Sunday  morning  in 
May,  when  the  cancer-ravaged  body 
of  Ron  Mansur  was  found  alone  in 
his  Detroit  real-estate  office,  with  a 
tank  of  carbon  monoxide  and  Dr. 
Jack  Kevorkian  close  by. 

Fieger  and  Kevorkian  refused  to 
speak.  Prosecutors  were  perplexed. 
"Unless  you  have  an  open  admission 
or  witnesses,  it's  not  as  easy  as  you 
might  think  to  prosecute  somebody 
for  assisting  in  a  suicide,"  says  John 
D.  O'Hair,  a  soft-spoken,  white-haired 
gentleman  who  happens  to  be  not  only 
the  Wayne  County  prosecutor  but 
also  the  leading  establishment  force 
in  the  state  for  legalizing  physician- 
assisted  suicide. 

Within  days,  Wayne  County  Circuit 
Court  judge  Cynthia  Stephens  struck 
down  the  law  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  fatally  flawed.  Michigan's  consti- 
tution is  designed  to  prevent  one  bill 
from  having  two  different  purposes, 
mainly  so  that  lawmakers  can't,  say, 
sneak  tax  increases  into  a  bill  pro- 
claiming state  cherry  week.  Tlv  as- 
sisted-suicide  bill  had  been  intended 
to  set  up  a  state  commission  to  make 
legal  recommendations;  the  pi  nision 
making  the  act  a  felony  had  been  .  icked 
on  at  the  last  minute. 

But   Michigan's  attorney  genei, 


promptly  requested  a  stay  of  the  or- 
der, meaning  that  the  law  remained  in 
force  until  the  Michigan  Court  of 
Appeals,  one  of  the  most  backlogged 
and  dilatory  appellate  courts  in  the 
nation,  could  render  a  verdict. 

Kevorkian  was  frustrated.  "No  more 
games,"  he  told  Fieger.  "I  know  this 
is  right  and  I  don't  have  forever." 
For  one  thing,  Kevorkian  didn't  think 
he  had  that  much  longer  to  live.  He 
is  now  66;  his  parents  were  both  in 
their  60s  when  they  died. 

Time  for  a  showdown. 

For  years,  Fieger  had  insisted  that 
"no  jury  will  ever  convict  Jack  Ke- 
vorkian." Indeed,  polls  consistently 
showed  Kevorkian  with  strong  sup- 
port in  Michigan,  generally  around 
60  percent.  And  his  fame  is  nation- 
wide: 94  percent  of  Americans  know 
who  he  is;  only  the  president  and 
First  Lady  have  higher  name  recog- 
nition. "You  can't  talk  against  him  to 
most  people,  especially  if  they've  had 
someone  die  in  horrible  agony,"  says 
State  Senator  John  Kelly,  a  maverick 
liberal  on  most  issues. 

Kelly,  who  supports  physician-as- 
sisted suicide  in  general,  thinks  Ke- 
vorkian has  the  psychology  of  a  serial 
killer.  (Asked  about  this,  the  pathol- 
ogist says,  "I  sure  am.  I  polished  off 
a  box  of  Cheerios  this  morning.") 
The  senator  fears  that  in  a  world  made 
safe  for  Kevorkian  it  won't  be  too 
long  before  society's  misfits  are  sub- 
tly encouraged  to  strap  on  a  mask. 
But  many  of  Kelly's  constituents  in 
the  moneyed  enclaves  of  the  Grosse 
Pointes  have  no  such  worries.  "They 
get  mad  and  say,  'You  don't  know 
how  my  Uncle  Louie  suffered.  No 
dog  should  have  to  suffer  like  Uncle 
Louie,'  and  they  see  Kevorkian  as 
the  only  one  offering  any  relief  for 
the  Uncle  Louies  of  this  world,"  says 
Kelly,  who  now  is  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  "You  start  trying  to  talk  to 
them  about  pain  management  and  they 
yell  at  you:  'You  didn't  see  my  Un- 
cle Louie!'" 

What  if  Jack  Kevorkian  openly  de- 
fied the  law,  staged  an  assisted  sui- 
cide, and  was  arrested,  charged,  and 
put  on  trial?  What  if  a  jury  of  Uncle 
Louie's  nephews  and  nieces  refused 
to  find  him  guilty?  "Where  would 
they  be  then  with  this  thing  they  call 
a  law?"  Kevorkian  asked. 

Geoffrey  (Continued  on  page   110) 
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(Continued  from  page  108)  Fieger  agreed. 
But  it  had  to  be  the  right  case.  Thomas 
Hyde,  they  figured,  was  it. 

On  August  4,  1993,  a  year  had  passed 
since  Hyde,  a  man  who  was  starting  to 
get  his  life  together  after  a  rocky  start  (a 
robbery  conviction,  time  in  the  state  pen), 
found  out— at  the  age  of  29— that  he  had 
one  of  the  most  horrifying  diseases  imag- 
inable. He'd  been  dropping  his  hammer  at 
work,  slurring  his  speech  after  only  one 
drink,  falling  off  his  motorcycle.  He  went 
for  tests.  The  doctors,  six  of  them,  took 
him  into  a  room.  He  had  Lou  Gehrig's 
disease,  they  told  him,  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis— something  that  would  kill  him, 
probably  by  causing  him  to  choke  to 
death  on  his  own  saliva  in  a  helpless,  terri- 
fied rage.  Long  before  that,  the  fiercely  in- 
dependent Hyde,  a  landscaper  and  con- 
struction worker  who  loved  being  out- 
doors, would,  little  by  little,  lose  the  abili- 
ty to  walk  and  talk  and  go  to  the  bath- 
room by  himself.  He  would  be  in  constant 
pain  from  severe  muscle  cramps. 

Perhaps  even  worse,  his  mind  would 
remain  clear.  He  would  be  fully  aware  of 
what  was  happening  to  the  rest  of  him 
.  .  .  right  up  until  the  moment  he  choked 
to  death. 

And  modern  medicine,  essentially, 
couldn't  do  a  thing. 

With  great  effort,  Hyde,  visiting  his 
family  down  in  Florida  one  last  time, 
typed  out  a  letter  to  Jack  Kevorkian  on 
June  22,  1993.  "Don't  get  your  hopes 
up,  honey,"  his  fiancee,  Heidi  Fernan- 
dez, told  him  maternally.  "You  know, 
it's  illegal  now." 

Nine  days  later  the  phone  rang.  That 
night,  Kevorkian  arrived  with  his  "think 
tank":  his  doting  older  sister,  Margo 
Janus,  and  Neal  Nicol,  a  medical-supply 
salesman  who  sells  Kevorkian  carbon 
monoxide  and  plays  poker  with  him 
every  other  week.  The  men  had  met  at 
Pontiac  General  Hospital  in  the  60s, 
when  Kevorkian  was  experimenting  with 
blood  transfusions  from  fresh  corpses, 
something  he  hoped  would  be  used  to 
save  lives  on  battlefields  in  Vietnam. 

Nicol,  a  stocky,  good-looking  55-year- 
old  always  ready  with  a  smile  and  a 
risque  joke,  was  then  a  hospital  worker 
who  became  one  of  Kevorkian's  willing 
guinea  pigs;  once,  Nicol  got  such  a  severe 
case  of  hepatitis  from  cadaver  blood  that 
his  eyeballs  turned  orange. 

Now  Jack  Kevorkian  was  an  interna- 


tional celebrity,  though  he  still  shopped 
for  clothes  at  the  Salvation  Army.  "When 
I  saw  Jack  walk  into  our  apartment  that 
first  time  it  was  like  a  Beatle  walked  in," 
Fernandez  recalls,  tossing  a  mane  of 
long,  dark  hair.  Her  father's  family  came 
from  Spain,  and  when  wearing  black,  as 
at  the  trial,  she  cuts  a  figure  out  of  the 
court  of  Aragon;  when  somber,  she  is  a 
perfect  La  Dolorosa  of  suffering. 

Few  people  can  watch  the  videotape 
made  that  night  without  being  deeply  af- 
fected. Many  of  the  jurors  cried  when 
Fieger  managed  to  get  it  played  during  the 
trial.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  it  has  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Thomas  Hyde  wanted 
the  help  that  only  Kevorkian  would  give. 
"My  idea.  ...  I  want  to  end  this,"  he  says 
slowly,  painfully  forcing  every  word  out  of 
his  mouth.  "I  want  to  die." 

Later,  he  laboriously  scrawls  on  a  le- 
gal pad,  "I  feel  like  the  main  character 
in  the  book  Johnny  Got  His  Gun,'"'  and 
pitches  onto  Heidi's  bosom,  sobbing  un- 
controllably. 

"You're  not  alone,  Tom,"  Kevorkian 
says  soothingly.  "You're  not  alone. 
You're  going  to  get  what  you  want." 

Thirty-four  days  later,  Tom  did.  Jack 
Kevorkian  helped  him  into  the  white  van, 
put  an  oxygen  mask  on  his  thin  face,  and 
connected  it  to  a  tank  of  carbon  monox- 
ide with  a  plastic  tube.  Kevorkian  put  a 
clip  on  the  tube  and  tied  a  string  to  the 
clip  and  around  the  fingers  on  Hyde's  left 
hand.  "Are  you  sure?"  the  doctor  asked. 

The  young  man  smiled  a  twisted  smile, 
croaked  out  something  that  sounded  like 
"I'm  fine,"  and  jerked  the  clip  off  the 
tube  that  led  to  the  black  canister. 

But  his  angel  of  mercy  was  shaken 
when  Hyde  let  out  a  long,  loud  moan  as 
the  slow  flow  of  gas  began  to  trickle 
through  the  tube. 

Kevorkian's  worst  fear  has  always 
been  that  he  will  be  discovered  in  the 
middle  of  an  assisted  suicide  by  someone 
who  will  try  to  stop  it.  Why  the  dying 
man  moaned  is  unknown,  but  it's  unlikely 
that  he  was  in  any  discomfort  from  the 
carbon  monoxide.  "The  sensation  that  a 
person  would  have  would  be  limited  to 
the  first  few  minutes,"  Dr.  Bader  Cassin, 
the  medical  examiner  who  did  an  autopsy 
on  Hyde  later  that  day,  testified  at  the  tri- 
al. "It  would  include  perhaps  no  reaction 
or  no  sensation  whatsoever.  A  person 
might  simply  appear  to  fall  asleep." 

The  moans  soon  stopped.  Twenty  min- 
utes later,  pressing  against  the  carotid 
artery  in  Hyde's  neck,  Kevorkian  could 
feel  no  pulse.  The  retired  pathologist 
wore  no  watch  and  had  no  stethoscope, 
but  he  knew  the  man  was  dead.  After  all. 
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Kevorkian  was  quite  probably,  as  his  old 
friend  Nicol  puts  it,  "the  best  medical 
authority  on  carbon -monoxide  poisonim 
in  the  world." 

"I  would  have  learned  so  much  more 
if  I  could  have  done  it  properly!"  Kevor- 
kian later  complained  over  lunch.  Proper- 
ly, with  instruments  hooked  up  to  the  pa- 
tient to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
that  last  ride.  "We  really  don't  know  any- 
thing about  death,"  Kevorkian  the  scien- 
tist said,  eating  a  plate  of  French  fries 
and  leaving  just  the  tips— the  part  he 
touched  with  his  fingers— on  the  plate. 
"To  look  at  a  body  on  a  slab,  what  does 
that  tell  us?  Nothing!  I've  always  wanted 
to  learn  more  about  it.  You've  gotta 
know  what  death  is  to  know  life!" 

Janet  Adkins  was,  for  many,  the  most 
controversial  of  the  patients,  because  of 
the  question  of  her  mental  competence. 
Thomas  Hyde  was  perhaps  the  easiest 
call;  even  the  prosecutor  agreed  his  end 
was  merciful.  But  the  manner  of  the  death 
was  also  symbolic.  After  Adkins  had  died 
in  the  van,  15  more  people  had  said  their 
final  thank-yous  to  Dr.  Kevorkian  for 
what  his  lawyer  calls  "providing  them  a 
soft  landing  out  of  this  world."  Along  the 
way,  he  had  been  arrested,  charged  with 
murder,  interviewed  (twice)  by  Barbara 
Walters,  and  made  the  cover  of  Time. 

But  no  one  else  had  ever  died  in  the 
van.  "Now  it's  come  full  circle,"  Fieger 
crowed.  The  crusade  that  had  started 
with  the  van— because  no  other  place 
could  be  found  in  1990  for  Adkins  to 
die— had  reached  its  climax  when  Thomas 
Hyde  died  in  the  same  place. 

(J  I  Take  that  book  down!"  Geoffrey  Fie- 
\.  ger  commands  in  the  modest  subur- 
ban office  local  reporters  call  "the 
Fiegerdome."  The  small  room  is  crammed 
with  books,  ceramic  cats,  pictures  of 
Fieger,  pictures  of  Kevorkian,  pictures  of 
Fieger  and  Kevorkian,  and  a  prototype  of 
the  famous  suicide  machine  used  before 
Kevorkian  lost  the  license  that  enabled 
him  to  buy  the  deadly  drugs  that  fueled  it. 
Fieger  talks  on  three  phone  lines  at 
once,  sings  the  Beatles'  "Savoy  Truffle" 
under  his  breath,  rips  the  head  off  one  of 
his  younger  vassal  lawyers,  and  barks  or- 
ders at  Karen  and  Julie  and  Linda  and 
Tammy  and  legions  of  secretaries  who 
scurry  in  and  out.  all  blonde,  generally 
gorgeous  copies  of  his  wife,  Keenie,  ex- 
cept for  his  main  assistant.  Donna,  a 
dead  ringer  for  Demi  Moore.  A  fairly 
slow  day  at  the  Fiegerdome. 

The  leather-bound  book.  The  Scopes 
Trial,  is  about  Clarence  Darrow  and  the 
greatest   trial   o\~  the   century,   the   one 
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about  teaching  evolution  in  Tennessee  in 
1925.  "  I  hey'll  have  if  write  in  the  word 
v-coinl'  before  'greatest,'"  proclaims 
Fiegei  ["he  Detroit  newspapers  always 
give  ins  first  name  .is  "flamboyant "  He 
hates  thai  word,  but  he  behaves  as  if  it  is 
Ins  by  copyright 

Once,  when  a  majoi  hospital  was  slow 
in  paying  «t  settlement,  Fieger  got  a  court 
order  and  started  loading  us  furniture  and 
equipment  into  vans  Ih.u  was  pretty 
cool,  .in  unemployed  pathologist  named 
Kevorkian  thought,  back  when  he  was 
scanning  the  headlines  while  eating  Vel- 
veeta-cheese  sandwiches  in  a  tack)  apart- 
ment. He  remembered  the  name  years  lat- 
er when  Richard  I  hompson,  the  Oakland 
County  prosecutor,  was  trying  to  put  him 
awa)  lor  murder  and  a  judge  told  the  doc- 
tor he  had  better  get  a  lawyer,  fast. 

Kevorkian,  whose  legal  knowledge  is 
equivalent  to  that  oi'  your  average  space 
alien,  dialed  Fieger's  office  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  Amazingly.  Fieger  was  there 
in  tuxedo  top.  blue  jeans,  and  cowboy 
boots,  cooling  off  after  baking  in  the  sum- 
mer sun  watching  a  polo  match.  A  half- 
hour  later,  the  pathologist  arrived  with  his 
sister.  "Margo  liked  him  right  off,  better 
than  I  did."  remembers  Kevorkian.  "She 
said  he  was  a  fighter." 

Fieger  was  a  tremendously  successful 
lighter.  He  had  won  the  nation's  first  mil- 
lion-dollar settlement  for  the  misuse  of 
psychotropic  drugs,  a  suit  he  had  begun 
while  still  at  the  Detroit  College  of  Law. 
Before  that,  he  had  had  what  he  calls  "a 
prolonged  adolescence."  in  which  he 
bummed  around  Europe  as  a  roadie  for  a 
rock  band  before  finally  earning  two  de- 
grees in  drama  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  drifting  into  law  school.  "I 
had  no  intention  of  being  a  lawyer."  he 
sa\s  now,  "but  I  found  out  it  was  like  try- 
ing a  food  you  never  knew  you  liked 
and    bam'" 

Fieger  was  jusl  out  o\'  law  school  and 
suffering  under  his  late  father's  thumb 
(the  two  men  screamed  at  each  other,  his 
sister,  Beth,  savs.  all  day,  ever)  day)  when 
his  younger  brother,  Doug,  hit  the  big 
tune  Doug,  the  leader  o(  a  band  called 
the  Knack,  scored  a  No.  I  hit  in  1479. 
"My  Sharona "  Everyone  who  knew 
Fieger  then  sa\s  he  was  jealous  as  hell. 
"He  likes  attention,"  says  Keenie  Fieger, 
a  willowy,  down-to  earth  former  advertis- 
ing executive,  in  a  classic  understatement 

I  he   Knack   soon  expired,  but   though 

I  ieger  had  started  making  serious  money,, 

he  was  still  unknown,  even  in  Michigan. 

outside  a  fairl)  select  legal  community 
He  knew  immediately  that  Dr  Death  was 
his  ticket  to  prime  time. 


Nol  thai  he  didn  i  believe  in  the 
l  iegei  !   fathei     Bernie,   died    horribly 

from  diabetes  in  I4KX  I  he  eldei  I  it 
had  been  leftist]  Hemic  was  a  uvil  ri 
lawsei   who  risked  his  neck  in  Mississip 

pi   innc.  Geoffrey's  mother,  was  a  union 

inizei      I  knew  instantly  that  this  was 

the  right  issue,"  says  I  iegei  "Bui  before 

I  met  Jack  Kevorkian,  I  always  kind  ol 
assumed  thai  help  would  be  there  for  me. 
if  I  needed  it  I  found  out  I  was  dead 
wrong,  that  there  are  those  who  believe 
the  state  should  make  you  suffer" 

Without  a  doubt.  Geoffrey  Fieger  has 
become  the  man  Detroit's  media  most 
love  to  hate.  He  manipulates  them  shame- 
lessly, calling  press  conferences  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  on  deadline,  sending 
editors  cursing.  He  singles  out  for  public 
humiliation  reporters  he  thinks  have  been 
unfair,  he  ma)  rap  on  a  forehead  while 
screaming.  "Hello!  Hello!"  But  always,  al- 
ways, they  come  back  to  the  Fiegerdome. 

Most  of  all,  he  wants  to  win.  Over  and 
over  again,  he  bellows,  "Let's  get  it  on! 
We  want  a  trial!  No  jury  will  ever  convict 
Dr.  Kevorkian." 

Yet.  as  a  lawyer.  Fieger  knows  you  can 
never  be  too  sure.  Polls  show  vast 
differences  between  blacks  and  whites  on 
the  issue.  More  than  half  of  the  whites 
but  only  22  percent  of  the  blacks  sur- 
veyed support  assisted  suicide.  Some  op- 
ponents cite  religious  reasons:  others,  sus- 
picions. "I  don't  even  trust  doctors  to 
keep  me  alive,"  a  retired  former  lobbyist 
told  the  state  death-and-dying  commis- 
sion, a  body  established  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  an  assisted-suicide 
law.  And  Detroit  Recorder's  Court  would 
pick  a  jury  from  a  population  that  is 
three  -quarters  black. 

But  Fieger  has  an  ace  up  his  sleeve. 
Sometime  after  that  stressful  morning  of 
August  4.  Dr.  Kevorkian's  now  reinstated 
counsel  learns  that  Thomas  Hyde  did  not 
die  on  Belle  Isle. 

It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  Jack  Kevor- 
kian to  want  everyone  to  think  Tom 
Hyde  went  to  heaven  from  Belle  Isle  in 
Wayne  County,  and  not  from  Oakland 
County,  the  suburban  tieeland  where 
both  he  and  Hyde  lived.  Oakland  County 
prosecutor  Richard  Thompson  is  a  long- 
time \\k  o\'  Kevorkian  and  assisted  sui- 
cide Thanks  to  him.  Kevorkian  claims  to 
know  what  it  feels  like  to  be  "strong- 
armed''  by  sheriff's  deputies  "It  was  to 
protect  my  physical  person  that  I  decided 
to  do  that"  to  stage  the  suicide  in  the 
suburb  o\  Royal  Oak.  where  he  lived,  and 
drive  the  body  some  2d  miles  to  Bel 
Isle.  Kevorkian  told  the  courtroom 


So    '.ii .  in. i  in  i  turn  on  tl 

i 
lunch      Whai  '  So 

wenl  and  gol  him  [Hyde]  and  di 
him  lo  where  I  live,  where  H 
him  in  an  alley  to  mv 
back  behind  mv  apartment,  where  no  one 
would  think  it  was  unusual  lor  my  van  to 
be,  and  that's  where  we  helped  him    Seal 
parked  in  the  parking  lot  a  lew  hundred 
yards  away  When  it  was  over,  I  got  out 
of  the  van  as  a  signal  to  Seal,  and  he  fol- 
lowed me  down  to  Belle  Fie  ' 

Nicol  followed  because,  as  Kevorkian 
told  the  jury,  his  van  was  a  real  "clunker." 
and  having  it  break  down  on  the  road 
with  a  corpse  inside  might  not  have  been 
a  good  idea.  Once  the  van  crossed  the 
bridge  to  the  island.  Nicol  was  out  of 
there;  Fieger  had  warned  Kevorkian  that 
anyone  who  attended  a  suicide  might  be 
charged  as  an  accomplice. 

But  first  they  had  made  one  stop  that 
the  jury  never  heard  about.  Kevorkian 
had  brought  a  spare  canister  of  carbon 
monoxide,  in  case  the  first  one  malfunc- 
tioned. He  was  still  in  Royal  Oak  when 
he  realized  that  he  had  it  with  him.  and 
that  they  would  surely  lose  it  when  the  po- 
lice confiscated  his  van.  Carbon  monoxide 
is  expensive,  so  he  motioned  Nicol  into  a 
school  parking  lot.  jumped  out.  trans- 
ferred the  canister,  and  drove  on. 

All  this  might  have  surprised  Timothy 
Kenny,  the  Wayne  County  assistant 
prosecutor  handling  the  case,  a  man  with 
a  pleasant  Irish  face  (the  prosecutor's  of- 
fice is  the  last  stronghold  of  Detroit's  old 
Irish  mafia). 

Except  that  someone  tipped  him  off: 
Geoffrey  Fieger. 

For  on  a  Januarv  day.  with  the  temper- 
ature near  a  record  20  below.  Fieger  con- 
fided in  Michael  Kirk,  a  Boston  filmmak- 
er who  was  doing  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
vcrv  sympathetic  documentary  on  Kevor- 
kian for  Frontline,  the  PBS-TV  senev 
"Wl  it  if  Hyde  never  died  in  Detroit'" 
the  lawyer  asked,  stunning  Kirk. 

I  nknown  to  Fieger,  Frontline  was  also 
employing  a  Detroit  newspaper  reporter. 
Michael  Bet/old,  to  secretlv  trv  to  turn 
up  information  on  Kevorkian  Betzold's 
own  cousin  had  found  her  release  from 
terminal  cancer  in  an  appointment  with 
the  doctor,  and  Bet/old  had  written  a 
book  critical  o\  Kevorkian 

Kuk.  Fieger  surmises,  passed  the  attor- 
nev's  tantalizing  question  on  to  Bet/old 

I  he   reporter's   probing   soon   tipped   oil 

Kenny,  a  graving  45-year-old  who  has 
spenl  nearly  20  years  winning  convictions 
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from  beneath  the  fluorescent  lightbulbs 
of  the  depressingly  gray  Frank  Murphy 
Hall  of  Justice.  Kenny  realized  the  impli- 
cations; Detroit  Recorder's  Court  is 
charged  with  prosecuting  felonies  only  in 
Wayne  County.  The  argument  could  be 
made  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  an 
Oakland  County  death. 

But  would  Fieger  really  pull  something 
like  that? 

On  the  day  he  was  ordered  to  stand 
trial  for  Thomas  Hyde's  death.  Jack 
Kevorkian  assisted  another  suicide  in 
Wayne  County.  Then,  on  October  22,  in 
an  apparent  show  of  contempt  for 
Richard  Thompson,  he  assisted  a  woman 
on  his  own  couch. 

A  month  later,  Dr.  Ali  Khalili,  a  pain- 
control  specialist  who  was  racked  with 
bone  cancer,  had  himself  driven  from 
Chicago  to  Royal  Oak  to  show  support 
for  his  colleague  in  the  most  dramatic 
way  possible.  "He  could  easily  have  done 
it  himself,"  Kevorkian  says,  still  deeply 
moved  when  he  thinks  of  Khalili.  "He 
had  access  to  all  kinds  of  drugs." 

An  exasperated  local  judge,  whose  first 
wife  committed  suicide  and  whose  court- 
room overlooks  Kevorkian's  apartment, 
sent  the  defiant  doctor  to  jail,  where  he 
starved  himself  in  protest  for  18  days.  Fi- 
nally, Fieger  got  a  higher  judge  to  lower 
the  bond  from  $50,000  to  $100  after 
Kevorkian  promised  he'd  stop  helping 
suicides  "until  the  matter  is  resolved  by 
higher  courts  of  this  state  or  a  vote  of  the 
public  at  large." 

A  month  later,  Oakland  County  Cir- 
cuit Court  judge  Jessica  Cooper  became 
the  third  judge  to  declare  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional, dismissing  the  two  most  recent 
cases,  which  were  in  her  jurisdiction. 
Hyde's  suicide  was  the  only  charge  left. 

As  a  precaution  against  a  claim  that 
the  suicide  had  occurred  outside  Wayne 
County,  Kenny  turned  up  one  Anita 
Banks,  a  Detroit  police  officer  who  was 
on  duty  in  the  early  morning  of  August  4, 
1993.  She  testifies  thai  she  saw  the  van 
parked  on  Belle  Isle  shortly  after  eight 
A.M.  more  than  an  hour  before  James 
Arthurs  watched  Kevorkian  screaming  at 
and  firing  Fieger  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

When  Banks  looked  into  the  front  of 
the  van,  there  was  no  one  there.  Was 
Kevorkian  really  in  the  back,  watching 
Tom  Hyde  die? 


Fieger  might  have  attacked  the  wit- 
ness's credibility,  especially  after  she  ad- 
mitted forgetting  to  turn  on  her  computer 
so  she  could  run  a  license -plate  check. 
How  could  she  accurately  remember 
what  time  she  saw  the  van  nearly  nine 
months  later?  But  Fieger  bothers  with 
only  a  cursory  cross-examination.  "So 
what?"  he  says  that  evening.  "Doesn't 
matter." 

Does  he  regret  not  having  gone  after 
her  when,  a  week  later— on  the  second  day 
of  deliberations -the  jury  asks  to  a.gain 
hear  an  audiotape  of  Banks's  testimony? 

"Give  me  a  break,"  replies  Fieger  con- 
temptuously. But  his  fingers  clench  as  the 
tape  is  played  to  the  courtroom.  The  ju- 
rors' faces  are  impassive.  He  has  gambled 
all.  and  unlike  Jack  Kevorkian,  Geoffrey 
Fieger  cannot  stand  to  play  cards,  espe- 
cially poker. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  some  of 
the  reporters  covering  it  started  a 
pool  to  guess  how  long  before  Judge 
Thomas  Jackson,  a  trim,  methodical  51- 
year-old  veteran  of  a  dozen  years  on  the 
bench,  would  toss  Fieger  in  jail  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  Certainly,  the  two  men 
seemed  to  have  scant  respect  for  each  oth- 
er during  the  weeks  and  months  before 
the  trial.  Once,  when  the  lawyer  showed 
up  at  a  bail  hearing  in  November  without 
his  client,  the  judge's  fury  was  such  that 
Fieger  subsequently  told  Kevorkian,  "I 
think  I'm  going  in  [jail]  with  you." 

Neither  Jackson  nor  the  prosecutors 
thought  a  trial  made  much  sense  until 
the  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  state's  assist- 
ed-suicide  law.  For  months,  no  one,  not 
even  Fieger,  thought  there  would  be  a  tri- 
al. Way  back  on  January  6,  the  appeals 
court  heard  oral  arguments  on  the 
flawed  law's  constitutionality.  "We  will 
try  to  get  you  a  decision  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." the  presiding  judge  of  the  three- 
judge  panel  promised.  That  meant  a 
month,  according  to  one  constitutional- 
law  professor.  Three  months  passed  with- 
out a  word. 

So  Fieger  demands  his  client's  right  to 
a  speedy  trial  and  the  battle  is  joined. 
With  the  aid  of  his  jury  consultants, 
Fieger  devises  a  12-page  questionnaire 
designed  to  elicit  a  personality  profile  of 
each  potential  juror.  The  defense  team 
then  persuades  the  prosecution,  and  the 
judge,  to  have  each  juror  candidate  fill  it 
out  as  a  way  of  shortening  the  voir  dire. 
To  the  amazement  of  Lou  Genevie,  head 
of  the  New  York-based  Litigation  Strate- 
gies, Ltd..  the  prosecutor  challenges  very 
little  of  it. 
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The  completed  surveys  are,  it  is  true, 
made  available  to  the  prosecution  as 
well  as  the  defense.  But  Kenny  does  not 
have  four  psychological  experts  sitting  at 
his  table  telling  him  how  to  read  them. 
"The  key  is  not  only  opinion  but  force 
of  personality,"  Genevie  explains.  Stiff- 
necked  allies  and  weak-willed  opponents 
are  the  idea. 

The  consultants  assign  each  juror  a 
code  from  one  to  five:  a  one  is  most  like- 
ly to  vote  to  acquit;  a  five,  most  likely  to 
convict.  When  the  selection  ends,  there 
are  six  ones  among  the  jurors  and  alter- 
nates and  only  one  five,  a  young  woman 
who  sleeps  through  two-thirds  of  the  trial. 
She'll  be  a  pushover  if  some  of  ours  are 
strong-willed,  the  consultants  say.  They 
are  cautiously  optimistic. 

Despite  the  correspondents'  pool; 
Fieger  is  not  tossed  in  the  clink.  Indeed, 
as  the  five  days  of  the  trial  pass,  there 
seems  to  be  a  subtle  shift  in  the  judge's 
attitude.  "Kenny  expected  the  judge  to 
win  his  case  for  him,  and  I  think  Jackson 
didn't  like  that,"  says  Genevie,  applying 
his  courtroom  psychology. 

Jackson  rules  against  Fieger  on  count- 
less little  things  but  finds  for  the  defense 
on  nearly  every  point  that  matters,  includ- 
ing what  ought  to  be  the  clincher:  when 
the  jury  is  charged,  the  judge  tells  them 
that  in  order  to  convict  they  have  to  find 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  sui- 
cide took  place  in  Wayne  County. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  they  came 
back  in  five  minutes?"  Fieger  asks. 

They  don't. 
Sixteen  potential  jurors  sit  in  the 
jury  box.  After  the  closing  arguments, 
four  are  eliminated  at  random.  When  the 
numbers  are  pulled,  Lou  Genevie's 
mouth  turns  down.  All  those  eliminated 
are  jurors  they  had  pegged  as  pro- 
Kevorkian.  "We  have  a  fight  on  our 
hands,"  Genevie  says  grimly. 

Fieger  does  braggadocio  for  the  cam- 
eras, then  retreats  to  his  suburban  tent, 
suddenly  depressed.  "Do  you  think  it's 
gonna  be,  like,  O.K.?"  he  asks.  Outside, 
a  spring  breeze  riffs  the  little  trees  on 
his  front  lawn;  unbeknownst  to  him, 
some  of  them  were  put  in  by  landscaper 
Thomas  Hyde. 

Huddled  in  Fieger's  TV  room,  Gene- 
vie goes  over  the  numbers.  It's  close. 
"But  I  don't  think  they  [the  jurors  apt  to 
convict]  have  any  strong  personalities  on 
their  side.  That's  as  or  more  important 
than  how  they  feel.  Ours  should  wear 
them  down." 

Morning.  The  hours  pass.  No  verdict. 
Fieger  hangs  out  in  the  courtroom  and 
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the  ihinl-i  looi  pressroom  .ill  daj  Ke 
vorkian  cornea  in,  i<><>,  and  sits  in  the 
nearly  deserted  courtroom,  joking  al  first 
but  growing  increasingly  brittle. 

Ai  three,  when  the  judge  lets  the  ju 
rors  go  home  for  the  weekend,  Kevoi 
kian  whirls  on  I  ynn  Mills,  a  member  of 
the  anti-abortion  group  Operation  Res- 
cue, who  Ikis  been  known  to  go  through 
Neal  Nicol's  garbage  looking  for  damag- 
ing information.  For  her,  the  issue  is 
simple:  Kevorkian  is  a  killer,  doing  Sa- 
tan's work 

"I  gee  your  Pope  broke  his  leg  and 
asked  lor  painkillers,  I  ynn,"  he  sneers. 
""Painkillers!"  Kevorkian  likes  lo  remind 
people  that  the  Catholic  Church  once 
frowned  on  anesthesia.  Mills  shudders; 
Fieger  drags  his  man  away. 

In  the  jury  room,  they  are  split  six  lo 
si\.  The  three  white  jurors,  all  women. 
firmly  baek  Kevorkian.  So  does  Antho- 
ny Scaife,  a  sharp-dressing  computer 
technician.  But  others  suspect  the  juris- 
dictional question  is  merely  a  lawyer's 
trick,  and  some,  including  Gail  Donald- 
son, a  42-year-old  visiting  nurse  whose 
face  radiates  warmth,  think  it  is  a  sin  to 
take  any  life,  lor  whatever  reason.  The 
jury  consultants  ranked  her  a  four  on 
their  seale,  a  devout  Baptist.  Not  a 
good  sign. 
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Sunday.  Away  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  media,  Jaek  Kevorkian  goes  to 
church  with  40-some  relatives  and  friends 
o\'  his  departed  patients.  He's  calmer 
now. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Pggebeen,  pas- 
tor ol'  St.  Paul's  Presbyterian  Church  m 
suburban  Livonia,  is  the  only  major  min- 
ister in  the  Detroit  area  to  lake  a  stand 
favoring  physician  -assisted  suicide.  For 
reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
trial,  he  has  scheduled  a  special  memori- 
al service  for  the  families  ol'  the  20  for 
whom  Jack  Kevorkian  provided  "a  way 
out,"  as  his  lust  patient,  Janet  Adkitis. 
put  it 

When  the  pastor  calls  each  name,  rela- 
tives stand  to  say  a  few  words.  Kevorkian 
speaks  for  those  who  are  not  represented. 
"'She  had  courage,"  he  says  quietly  of  one 
woman  "Thai  is  a  word  that  could  apply 
lo  them  all." 

Doreen  Ackner  uses  for  her  sister. 
Blaine  Goldbaum.  "We  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  l)i  Jack  because  he  was  the 
one  who  gave  her  back  her  dignity." 

Stanley    Ball's   son   stands    'I    once 

asked   him    what    he   thought    of   Dr.    K  . 

anil  he  said,  'No  one  else  is  helping  us    " 

Afterward,  there  is  a   Norman   Rock- 

weliesque  church  suppei  (baked  chicken. 
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overdone  bed  i  and  while  othi  1 1  eal  I  >i 
Death  iw  ings  two  yeai  old  <  armen 
I  nomas  l  lyde's  daughter,  through  the  ail 
as  die  child  shouts  "Jackie9  and  coos 
w  nil  delighl 

Monday  morning  Behind  closed 
doors,  Gail  Donaldson  leads  die  ju- 
rors in  prayer  I  hey  shut  their  eyes,  clasp 
their  hands 

I  hen  it  conies  to  her. 

"I  believe  Dr.  Kevorkian  is  guilty  o\ 
all  these  charges,  except  one."  she  says, 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks  "He  did 
this  to  relieve  this  man's  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, even  though  it  was  wrong  to  help 
someone  to  commit  suicide.  I  don't  feel 
it's  our  obligation  to  choose  for  someone 
else.  .  .  .  Thai's  between  them  and  their 
God." 

The  last  holdout,  a  mechanic  at  a  used- 
car  Un.  caves  in  at  noon,  after  someone 
points  out,  once  again,  that  no  one  can 
really  tell  where  the  suicide  happened. 

The  jury  files  back  into  the  packed 
courtroom,  and  at  12:57  the  foreman  rises 
to  read  the  verdict.  Jack  Kevorkian,  in  a 
red  plaid  shirt,  tenses  almost  impercepti- 
bly. "Bad.  bad,  bad,"  he  tells  Geoffrey 
Fieger.  But  juror  Susan  Adams  looked 
Fieger  in  the  eye  and  smiled  a  tiny  smile 
as  she  walked  in.  He  knows  his  blondes, 
and  he  knows  what's  coming  now. 

"Not  guilty." 

Neal  Nicol  grabs  Margo  Janus's  hands 
so  that  she  won't  clap. 

"Why  were  people  worried?"  Kevorki- 
an asks,  grinning.  "Everyone  was  worried 
except  me." 

That  night,  as  Fieger  makes  the  rounds 
of  the  networks,  Kevorkian  stretches  out 
on  the  mattress  that  lies  on  his  bedroom 
floor.  He  knows  the  reporters  are  trying 
to  figure  out  when  he  will  strike  again. 
Well,  they'll  be  surprised.  "I'm  not  doing 
it  alone  anymore."  he  says.  "We've  got  a 
panel  of  doctors  now  who  will  be  willing 
to  come  forward  and  help  me,  seven  oi' 
them  at  least.  There's  a  black  family  prac- 
titioner I've  known  in  Pontiac  for  years, 
a  prominent  internist,  four  psychiatrists 
We'll  do  it  right  now.  set  the  guidelines, 
prevent  abuse.  We'll  use  drugs  and  gas  as 
a  backup  measure,  so  the  patient  will  feel 
no  discomfort" 

The  words  spill  out  happily;  gone  from 
his  rhetoric  is  any  need  lo  denounce  the 
enemy.  "You  know,  this  is  pretty  historic. 
I  think."  says  the  usually  pessimistic 
Kevorkian.  "Mankind  took  a  step  back 
from  the  Dark  \gcs  today.  We've  got  a 
long  way  to  go  to  get  lo  \thens  m  the 
tunc  of  Pericles,  but  this  was  good." 
The  next  day  is  good,  loo.  Kevorkian 


i>i  i .    i    itisfy  1 1  ii  I  round  "i 

(122).  then  i  ■  intei  viem  ■(  •>.  h  i  all  time 
favorite    Barbara  Wallet     i"i  ■>  third 
time    l  atei  thai  night    •>  •  he 
down  io  ,i  cake  that   read      I 

last1'    al   a   victor,   dinnci    llOStcd  b)    I  >' 

Stanley  I  evy,  who  testified  foi  him  al 
the  trial,  a  federal  judge  in  Seattle 
named    Baib.ua    Rothstein    overturns 

Washington  State's  law  Outlawing  assist- 
ed suicide  She  writes.  I  ike  the  abor- 
tion  decision,  the  decision  of  a  terminal- 
ly ill  person  to  end  his  or  her  life  in- 
volves the  most  intimate  and  personal 
choice  a  person  can  make  in  a  lifetime. 
and  constitutes  a  choice  central  to  per- 
sonal dignity  and  autonomy." 

Kevorkian  could  have  written  those 
words  himself.  "'Personal  choice  is  really 
what  it  is  all  about."  he  says.  "Quality  of 
life,  as  opposed  to  maintaining  existence  " 
He  pauses  before  adding.  "You  know, 
this  isn't  completely  unselfish  on  my  part. 
because  I  want  that  choice  for  me." 

The  landscape  shifts  again  the  next 
week  when  the  Michigan  Court  of  Ap- 
peals hands  down  its  long-awaited  deci- 
sion. As  expected,  the  state  assisted-sui- 
cide  law  is  found  to  be  unconstitutional 
on  technical  grounds.  But.  in  an  unfore- 
seen twist,  the  court  reinstates  old  first- 
degree-murder  charges  against  Kevorkian 
in  the  1991  deaths  of  Sherry  Miller  and 
Marjorie  Wantz,  citing  a  1920  case  in 
which  a  farmer  was  convicted  for  setting 
a  glass  o(  poisoned  water  w  ithin  reach  of 
his  terminally  ill  wife. 

When  the  word  comes  down.  Kevorki- 
an is  collecting  signatures  for  his  petition 
drive  in  front  of  the  West  Bloomfield  post 
office.  Clipboard  in  hand,  he  seems 
amused,  professorial  "Well."  he  chuckles, 
"it  surprises  me  anytime  we  see  any  kind 
of  rationality  from  the  judiciary." 

Back  at  the  liegerdome.  his  attorney 
is  first  startled,  then  roars  with  glee.  If  a 
jury  won't  convict  Kevorkian  of  some- 
thing everyone  knows  he  docs,  how  do 
they  expect  to  convict  him  o\  murder' 
Prosecutor  Thompson,  sensing  this  is  so. 
says  he  would  be  glad  to  wail  until  the 
appeals  have  all  run  their  course.  No 
way'  Fieger  laughs  indignantly  "This  is 
amazingly  goofy  and  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen."  he  exclaims  "We  de- 
mand a  speedy  trial,  right  now1  lomor- 
row!"  (Realistically,  the  earliest  a  new 
trial  could  start  is  around  I  aboi   Day  , 

"This  is  bound  to  go  to  the  Supren  e 
Court  in  the  end."  Fieger  says.  "It  may 
take  years  but  we're  going  to  win  \\w\ 
someday,  if  the  Nobel  Prize  committee  is 
smart,  they  will  give  it  to  Kevorkian  Pro- 
\ided  I  don't  kill  him  first." 
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(Continued  from  page  80)  Street  Journal  in 
1990,  just  before  he  broke  into  the  big 
time  as  a  consultant,  and  asked  an  ac- 
quaintance to  introduce  them.  James  was 
receptive,  and  they  had  their  first  date  in 
early  1991.  "Back  when  I  was  single,"  he 
explains,  "I  really  liked  blind  dates.  I 
don't  want  to  go  pick  women  up  in  a  bar; 
I'm  too  ugly  for  that." 

Her  first  impression  of  him:  "I  thought 
he  was  really  different.  And  funny,  and 
snappy,  and  a  demagogue.  .  .  .  We  just 
started  fighting  right  from  the  beginning, 
arguing,  debating,  and  screaming  at  each 
other.  It  was  a  very  exhausting  experience 
just  to  have  a  conversation." 

His  first  impression  of  her:  "Honestly? 
She  was  a  lot  better-lookin'  than  I 
thought  she  would  be." 

No  one  who  knows  them  believes  that 
their  marriage  is  only  a  public  artifact. 
But  even  their  friends  marvel  at  how 
thoroughly  Carville  and  Matalin  have 
capitalized  on  their  romance.  "Ugh!  Not 
another  one,"  groaned  G.O.P.  lobbyist 
Roger  Stone  when  I  called  him  for  this 
story.  Said  Jim  Pinkerton,  a  senior  fellow 
at  the  Manhattan  Institute  who  worked 
with  Mary  on  Bush's  presidential  cam- 
paigns, "This  is  the  American  Dream,  cir- 
ca 1994.  If  Charles  Manson  can  sell 
T-shirts,  I  guess  this  is  nothing." 

In  joint  appearances,  says  a  longtime 
friend  of  Mary's,  "she  stands  up  and 
ranks  on  him,  and  he  stands  up  and  ranks 
on  her.  It's  nauseating.  It's  showbiz." 

And  their  friends  tend  to  discuss  even 
their  private  moments  in  tellingly  public 
terms.  "They're  back  and  forth  at  each 
other  when  they're  together,"  says  presi- 
dential pollster  Stan  Greenberg,  fondly. 
"It's  a  bit  of  a  TV  show,  all  the  time." 

In  the  midst  of  their  fame,  there  is 
something  inevitably  competitive  about 
this  marriage.  In  talking  about  himself, 
for  example,  Carville  acknowledges 
that  his  marriage  has  "added  to  the 
persona."  He  pauses.  "Given  the  show 
that  Mary  does,  she's  at  least— she's 
probably  as  well  known  as  I  am."  An- 
other pause.  "Just  about."  On  Mary's 
side,  there  is  still  enough  hurt  left  from 
the  1992  campaign  that  as  of  April  she 
had  not  seen  The  War  Room. 

Some  old  friends  are  disappointed  by 
how  obviously  Carville  and  Matalin  have 
taken  to  the  rewards  of  fame:  the  dinner 
parties  with  Sam  Donaldson;  the  new  in- 
timacy with  the  likes  of  Bob  Woodward 
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and  Katharine  Graham;  the  Oscar-week 
party  at  Spago  in  honor  of  Carville  and 
some  political  cohorts.  "In  the  past," 
says  Bill  Greener,  a  friend  of  14  years  in 
Republican  politics,  "Mary  would  be 
one  of  the  ones  who  would  poke  holes  in 
all  that  stuff." 

"I  never  thought  I'd  see  the  day  when 
James  would  join  the  Sally  Quinn  dinner- 
party circuit,"  echoes  one  of  James's  old 
friends.  Certainly,  the  capital  social  scene 
runs  counter  to  the  Carville  persona, 
which  specializes  in  smiting  the  vested  in- 
terests of  Washington.  Among  the  many 
elites  he  attacks  in  his  speeches,  one  of 
Carville's  favorite  villains  is  "the  hot-air 
boys,  the  pontificators,  on  the  Sunday- 
morning  shows." 

But,  of  course,  Carville  and  Matalin  are 
the  media's  creatures,  as  surely  as  the  me- 
dia are  theirs.  And  after  two  years  of  prof- 
it from  conducting  their  love  affair  in  such 
a  public  way,  the  couple  may  be  bumping 
up  against  a  corollary:  the  price. 

I  had  mixed  feelings  about  getting  on  a 
plane  with  Carville  for  the  five-hour 
flight  from  Washington  to  Los  Angeles. 
One  reporter  I  know,  after  riding  in  a 
van  for  two  hours  with  Carville  during 
the  New  York  primary—on  a  day  that 
found  Carville  in  his  most  full-throated, 
ranting  anger  at  anyone  wearing  a  press 
pass— said  afterward,  "I  almost  had  a 
nervous  breakdown."  Adds  Matt  Cooper, 
who  covers  the  White  House  for  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  "When  he's  in 
overdrive,  he  can  get  that  up-in-the-bell- 
tower-with-a-long-gun  look." 

So  I  am  surprised  by  the  friendly,  only 
moderately  jumpy  guy  my  companion 
turns  out  to  be.  His  calm  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  what  appears  to  be  his  ba- 
sic travel  strategy:  self -anesthesia.  Carville 
begins  with  the  glass  of  champagne  that  is 
offered  to  first-class  passengers  on  takeoff; 
moves  on  to  two  Chivas  and  sodas  on  the 
rocks  (actually,  the  first  one  is— to  Car- 
ville's disgust— a  Chivas  and  Sprite,  prof- 
fered by  a  flight  attendant  who  couldn't 
quite  make  out  his  order  through  his  thick 
Cajun  accent,  but  he  drinks  it  anyway); 
then  accepts  a  shot  of  chilled  vodka  from 
the  cart  that  passes  the  pre-dinner  caviar; 
and,  over  the  course  of  the  flight,  downs 
seven  glasses  of  red  wine. 

Drinking  is  a  subject  that  comes  up  a 
lot  in  conversation  with  CarviUe  and 
Matalin- especially  wine.  "Our  biggest 
weakness  is  good  wines,"  Carville  ex- 
plains at  39,000  feet.  "Northern  Rhones— 
the  Cote  Rotie  wines.  We  both  like  these 
real  big,  fleshy  wines." 

But  even   the  laid-back   Carville  is  a 


fairly  antic  fellow.  About  halfway  througr 
the  flight,  well  into  our  interview,  an  at 
tendant  approaches.  "I  don't  mean  to  b( 
rude,"  she  says,  "but  a  passenger  on  the 
other  side  has  asked  if  I  could  ask  you  tc 
keep  your  voices  down.  Apparently  he 
can't  hear  the  movie." 

Carville's  oddities  are,  of  course,  leg 
end— which  is  just  the  way  he  likes  it 
There  are  the  legends  of  James  not 
changing  his  underwear  during  the  last 
week  of  a  campaign,  swallowing  a  half 
bottle  of  Maalox  every  day,  wearing 
gloves  indoors  on  Election  Day  on  the 
chance  that  it  might  enhance  his  Karma. 

And  then  there  are  the  legends  of 
James  and  women.  For  years  and  years 
notes  one  old  political  friend  dryly. 
James's  girlfriends  "trended  younger. 
The  friend  says,  "For  many,  many  worn 
en  that  he  dated  that  I  know,  he  was  like 
a  father-figure  type.  Why  else  would  22 
year-old  women  date  a  45-year-old  guy 
who  looked  like  an  eel?" 

Finally,  there  is  his  legendary  twitchi 
ness.  "James  does  have  the  concentration 
span  of  a  hummingbird,"  says  Matalin 
Writing  a  book— even  one  for  which  some- 
one else  was  hired  to  do  the  actual  writ- 
ing—was, therefore,  a  trial.  "I  could  do  it 
about  a  half-hour,"  Carville  says  of  his 
conversations  with  the  ghostwriter,  "and 
then  I'd  have  to  get  up  and  open  a  bottle 
of  champagne  and  shoot  my  rifle  off  the 
front  porch  of  the  house." 

It's  all  part  of  the  eccentricity  that 
makes  Carville  the  only  pol  in  'America 
who  flaunts  the  fact  that  he  often  cries  in 
public.  "James  is  one  of  the  most  bizarre 
combinations  of  immaturity  and  maturity 
you'll  ever  meet  in  your  life,"  says  a  cam- 
paign colleague.  "He  has  this  life  experi- 
ence that  makes  him  very  much  tuned  in 
to  what  people  think.  And  then  he  acts 
like  a  child:  he  has  to  be  the  center  of  at- 
tention, he  has  to  get  his  way  in  most 
cases,  or  he'll  pout." 

The  day  after  our  flight.  I  have  a 
chance  to  witness  his  famous  impatience. 
After  a  long  day  at  the  California  Demo- 
crats' convention,  where  James  has  given 
his  all  in  the  way  of  stem-winding  speech- 
making,  he  is  taken  down  to  the  hotel's 
lower  level  for  one  more  thing:  a  series  of 
handshakes  and  photographs  with  big 
party  donors.  In  a  small  lounge  area,  a 
few  members  of  the  State  Senate  step  to 
a  microphone  to  make  brief  remarks.  But 
one  of  them  is  not  so  brief:  Bill  Lockyer, 
the  president  pro  tern  of  the  State  Senate. 
goes  on  for  5  minutes.  10  minutes  .  .  . 

James  passes  me  a  note,  "how  dull? 
1-10,"  it  asks. 

He  has  come  all  the  way  across  the 
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country  in  help  oul  al  tin-'  convention 
Am!  tic  has  pul  up  with  .1  lot,  m  .1  I. ml', 
gracious  way    lint  he  caul  sioinach  even 
■  few  more  minutes  i>i  tins  boredom   H 
pens  another  note,  soberl)  counting  out 

Idlers  In  pose  tins  quel") 

■  is  mis  m r  (,oi\(,  10  sin  1 

1  r" 


Carville  and  his  partner,  Paul  Begala, 
are  working  on  two  Statewide  races 
this  sear,  both  for  prior  clients:  Pennsyl- 
vania senator  Harris  Wofford's  re-elec- 
tion effort,  and  that  of  Georgia  governor 
Zell  Miller.  From  each  client,  they  gel  a 
retainer  of  roughly  $25,000  to  $30,000 
a  month  In  addition,  the>  have  a 
S300,000-a-year  contract  with  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  primarily  to 
offer  political  advice  to  the 
White  House.  But  Carville 
spends  the  vast  majority  of  his 
time  giving  speeches:  some  un- 
paid ones,  such  as  his  weekend 
with  the  California  Democrats. 
and  many  paid  ones,  to  Seagram 
and  Citicorp,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association. 
For  these,  he  is  reported  to  get 
from  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  pop. 

Ironically,    because    his    talk 
schedule   is   skewed   toward   the 
business-oriented  groups  that  can 
afford  his  fees,  he  spends  most  of 
his  time  talking  to  Republicans. 
"He's  really  straightforward  about 
it,"  says  an  old  friend.  "He's  said 
he's  going  to  get  out  there  and  give  as 
many  speeches  as  he  can,  and  get  as  rich 
as  he  can.  Because  he  struck  gold,  and 
you  only  strike  gold  once." 

"He  certainly  is  getting  rich,"  says  Be- 
gala. "But  there's  rich  and  there's  rich. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  turn  this  into  a  lob- 
bying firm  if  he  wanted  to  get  really 
rich.  .  .  We  make  a  lot  of  money,  but 
we've  turned  down  millions  and  millions 
and  millions  and  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  work  in  corporate  P.R. 
work  and  lobbying." 

Foi  a  populist.  Carville  has  expensive 
tastes  "My  populism  don't  extend  to  my 
choice  of  hotels,"  he  is  fond  of  saying. 
He  loves  the  Crillon  in  Paris  ("towels  this 
thick  everywhere  you  look"),  he  loves 
room  service,  and  great  fooo.  and  even 
his  signature  blue  leans  notwithstanding 
good  clothes  At  the  end  of  the  '92  cam- 
paign, Matalin  and  Carville  bought  and 
renovated  a  house  m  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  near  front  Royal,  Virginia.  It 
has    a    treadmill    and    a    Si.urMasler.    a 

satellite  dish  and  .1  steam  room 
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lie  can'l   be  ■>!   bypoi  ris> 

though    Foi   one   thing    in-   holds  the 

plj   American  view  thai  there  •  noth 

in!'  wrong  with  monej    ii  s  social  1 

that's  insidious  Foi  anothei  thing,  he  did 

Ins  tune  as  an  undeidm'       You  can  1  be 

grudge  him  a  thing,"  says  presidential  id 
viser  George  Stephanopoulos,    because 

he  worked  foi  20  years  foi  this,  and  did 
it  all  himself" 

"In  thai  business,  you're  either  a  hero 
or  a  schmuck,"  notes  Marilyn  KatZ  suc- 
cinctly "James  was  a  schmuck  for  a  long 
time." 

After  a  college  career  at  Louisiana 
State  University  that  took  seven  years,  in- 
terrupted by  a  stint  in  the  Marines  and  a 
year  teaching  grade-school  science,  Car- 
ville   went    to    L.S.LI,    law    school    and 


"Thev  both  like 
to  live  on  the  edge, 

and  do  what 
they're  not  supposed 

to  do." 


launched  a  desultory  career  as  a  Baton 
Rouge  attorney.  It  wasn't  until  he  was  in 
his  mid-30s  that  he  decided  to  try  politics, 
joining  a  local  consulting  firm.  And  it 
wasn't  until  1982  that  he  was  hired  to  run 
a  statewide  campaign.  He  lost  that  effort. 
Dick  Davis's  bid  for  a  Virginia  Senate 
seat,  and  in  1984  he  lost  heavily  with  Tex- 
an Lloyd  Doggett's  campaign  for  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

"Doggett  was  the  biggest,  worst  defeat 
a  Democrat  had  ever  suffered  in  Texas," 
says  Begala.  "It  was  the  worst  ass  whip- 
ping you  could  get." 

Carville's  career  was  in  such  poor 
shape  that  he  was  still  filing  a  1040-EZ 
tax  form.  "It  is  a  searing  thing,  to  be  40 
and  broke."  he  says.  "Someone  did  a 
piece  and  suggested  I  embellish  that  to 
build  up  the  James  Carville  persona 
Not  true  I  was  on  the  goddamned  edge 
of  being  a  colossal  failure  The  differ- 
ence between  being  the  guv  who  has  run 
the  most  losing  campaigns  ever  and  be- 
ing probably  the  most  famous  political 
consultant  ever  is  tlnii  far"  He  holds  up 


a   thumb  and   I 

p  1  r  t     //„//  mw  h   1 
lomewhere  in  P  mis 

11,,,..-   '0,000 
mi  tor)  "i  Penn  i)  l\  mi  1 
■  isey,  then  known 

time  l<>^  Irum   Hoi)   '   I 

Ins  fourth  run  tor  the  governorship;  lew 
Strategists  were  interested  in  taking  the 
campaign's  helm.  "James  an    '  ■  ach 

gOl  basicall)  'he  onl)  person  who  would 
have  him."  says  Begala  When  Casey  beat 
William  Scranton  III.  Begala  continues, 
"it  was  everything." 

from  that  race.  Carville  went  on  to  a 
winning  streak,  culminating  in  Harris 
Wofford's  victorious  1991  Senate  cam- 
paign against  former  attorney  general 
Dick  Thornburgh.  Because  Thornburgh 
was  closely  associated  with  the 
Bush  administration,  his  defeat- 
largely  over  the  issue  of  health 
care— was  seen  as  an  important 
harbinger  for  the  1992  presiden- 
tial campaign.  Suddenly.  Carville 
and  Begala  were  the  hot  consul- 
tants to  have,  sought  by  Clinton 
and  two  other  contenders  for  the 
Democratic  nomination. 

Carville  believes  that  he  was 
able  to  persist,  through  all  those 
years  of  failure,  because  of  his 
upbringing.  Born  Chester  James 
Carville  Jr..  he  is  the  oldest  of 
eight  children  raised  20  miles 
from  Baton  Rouge  in  Carville. 
Louisiana,  where  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  postmasters, 
and  his  father  ran  a  general  store. 

"My  mother  always  made  me  the  cen- 
ter of  attention."  says  Carville.  "There  is 
some  bond  between  a  mother  and  her 
oldest  male  child.  She  just  always  instilled 
so  much  confidence  in  me.  .  .  .  Every- 
thing we  had.  we  were  taught  that  we  had 
the  best.  We  had  eight  kids  in  a  three-  or 
four-room  house.  But  we  thought  it  was 
the  best.  Our  folks  said.  'We  are  so  lucky ; 
God  has  been  so  good  to  us."  I  thought  I 
had  the  most  charmed  life  that  a  kid 
could  have." 

His  father  was  an  important  influence 
in  a  different  way.  "My  daddy  was  a  very 
kind,  almost  conflict-averse  person."  he 
savs  "My  mother  was  more  aggressive 
than  my  father  She  drove  faster,  for  in- 
stance. My  sense  of  him  was  he  was  verv 
sort  of  pleased  with  his  station  in  life." 
Carville's  lone  indicates  this  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  be  "He  was  not  aggres- 
sive 1  think  that's  what  made  me  aggres- 
sive 111  campaigns  " 

His  roots  in  1  ouisiana  contribute  to 
Carville's  gut  empathy  with  middle-class 
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voters.  Beyond  this  instinct,  people  say 
over  and  over,  his  political  talent  is 
twofold:  a  gift  for  leadership  and  a  capac- 
ity to  focus.  On  the  first  count,  says  Ste- 
phanopoulos,  "all  those  kids  in  the  cam- 
paign loved  him.  ...  It  was  amazing,  be- 
cause he  would  just  sit  there.  But  some- 
how he  motivated  them." 

As  for  focus,  his  most  famous  contri- 
bution to  any  campaign  is,  of  course,  the 
Clinton  mantra,  posted  on  the  wall  of  the 
War  Room:  "It's  the  economy,  stupid." 
Says  a  Democratic  consultant  who  has 
worked  with  him,  "He  is  not,  in  most 
campaigns,  the  person  who  finds  the  fo- 
cus, or  finds  the  message.  It  is  that  he  de- 
mands that  there  be  one.  His  big  contri- 
bution to  Clinton  was  not  that  he  figured 
out  the  economy  was  the  way  you  should 
run  against  Bush;  anyone  could  have 
done  that.  It  was  that  he  demanded  they 
stay  focused  on  that." 

One  of  his  chief  tools  is  a  sort  of  strate- 
gic rage.  Washington  Post  reporter  Martha 
Sherrill  learned  this  when  she  was  briefly 
in  negotiations  with  Carville  and  Matalin 
to  ghostwrite  their  book.  (In  the  end.  they 
hired  Peter  Knobler,  who  had  rendered 
similar  services  for  Texas  governor  Ann 
Richards  and  for  Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar.) 
Matalin,  Sherrill  relates,  took  her  to  the 
"Bat  Cave,"  the  basement  apartment 
where  Carville  used  to  live. 

"We  all  sat  down  and  started  yelling: 
we  fought  for  three  solid  hours,"  Sherrill 
recalls.  "That  was  how  they  sniffed  me 
out.  James,  especially.  Within  30  seconds 
of  coming  in,  I  was  sucked  into  this 
screaming  match.  It  went: 

"'Fuck  you!' 

'"Fuck  you!' 

"  'Well,  fuck  you!' 

"'Well,  fuck  you!' 

"And  Mary  would  say,  'James,  fuck 
you— leave  her  alone.'" 

Carville  has  a  disconcerting  way  of 
stepping  in  and  out  of  this  anger,  as  if  it 
were  a  costume.  "A  lot  of  things,  half  of 
it  is  me  doing  a  shtick,  defending  the 
president.  And  half  of  it  is  really  at  the 
heart  of  me."  he  says.  "So  a  question  I 
really  love  is  when  someone  stands  up 
and  says,  Vim?'"  He  inflects  the  speak- 
er's familiar  use  of  a  nickname— one 
Carville  himself  eschews  with  a  wonder- 
ful tone  of  snottiness.  "'Jim?  The  presi- 
dent, with  his  tax  increases,  is  taxing  the 
most  productive  people  in  the  country.'  I 
just  love  that  question.  I  say,  'Let  me  tell 
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you  something:  My  daddy  worked  30 
years  at  the  post  office,  and  my  mama 
sold  encyclopedias  door-to-door.  And  to- 
day I  can  walk  into  the  White  House.  But 
never  think  that  I  think  for  a  day  that  I'm 
more  productive  than  she  is.' "  The 
rhythm  of  his  voice  has  changed;  its  pitch 
is  higher.  Passion  and  anger  infuse  every 
word.  Until  suddenly  he  pauses,  comes 
back  to  earth.  "But  I  can  do  it  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  I  just  did  it." 

He  says.  "If  I'm  giving  a  talk  at  12:30 
tomorrow,  at  12:29  I'll  get  pissed  off 
again.  ...  I  always  get  afraid  it  won't  be 
there  anymore.  But  I  get  up,  and  there 
it  is." 

In  daily  life,  it  helps  a  lot  to  have  a 
normal  alter  ego.  While  it  is  Carville's 
partnership  with  Matalin  that  has  drawn 
all  the  limelight,  it  is  his  partnership  with 
Begala  that  has  been  crucial  to  his  suc- 
cess. Says  Stephanopoulos,  "Paul  tethers 
James.  Much  more  than  me,  Paul  has  the 
same  feel  James  has.  But  he's  not  crazy 
like  James." 

"Look,  in  their  relationship,  Paul  does 
the  work,  not  James,"  says  a  White  House 
official.  "On  the  other  hand,  this  is  what 
you  pay  James  for:  you  pay  James  to 
work  a  20-hour  week,  or  a  40-hour  week, 
or  whatever,  and  you  pay  him  for  the  2 
hours  in  which  he  has  brilliant  ideas.  And 
the  other  18  hours,  he  lies  around  on  a 
couch  and  scratches  his  testicles." 

Curiously,  Carville  now  talks  down 
his  skills  as  a  strategist.  "There  was  a 
time  in  my  life  when  I  could  say,  if  I 
were  running  for  office,  I  would  hire  me 
to  manage  the  campaign.  That  time  is 
probably  not  right  now.  .  .  .  I'm  clearly 
not  the  best  political  consultant  in  the 
country  right  now." 

At  first  this  seems  a  shockingly  unchar- 
acteristic bit  of  modesty.  But,  of  course, 
he's  playing  the  expectations  game— just 
as  he  would  do  for  a  candidate  before  a 
big  debate.  Carville  has  already  lost  an 
important  race  since  Clinton's  election, 
New  Jersey  governor  Jim  Florio's  re-elec- 
tion bid.  And  he  is  now  embroiled  in  two 
tough  races  -Wofford's  and  Miller's— for 
which  he  will  get  not  much  credit  if  he 
wins  and  lots  of  blame  if  he  loses. 

Carville  clearly  thinks  a  great  deal 
about  how  easily  success  can  turn  into 
failure.  He  is  quite  certain,  he  says,  that 
had  he  succeeded  any  sooner  he  would 
have  destroyed  himself.  "I'm  consumed 
by  the  idea  that  I  might  pull  the  trigger 
on  myself,  get  consumed  by  this." 

He  gives  Matalin  a  lot  of  credit  for 
grounding  him.  But  in  the  next  breath, 
he  seems  a  little  baffled  that  just  as  he 
became  a  pop-culture  star  he  also  settled 


down.  "At  the  same  time  as  I  become  al 
caricature,  a  persona,  I  acquire  a  house, 
a  wife,  a  car,"  he  muses.  "I  am  monoga- 
mous, when  I  could  be  fucking  star- 
lets. ...  I  always  wanted  to  get  into  the 
candy  store.  When  I  would  run,  I  would 
dream  of  being  this  big,  important,  fa 
mous  guy.  And  finally  someone  lets  me 
into  the  candy  store,  and  I  order  a  plate 
of  meat  loaf  and  mashed  potatoes." 

Some  of  Mary's  friends  believe  that 
part  of  James's  appeal  to  her  is  a  re 
semblance  to  Lee  Atwater,  who  was  her 
boss  and  mentor  at  the  Republican  Na 
tional  Committee  until  his  death  from  a 
brain  tumor  the  same  year  she  began  dat- 
ing Carville.  "She'd  say.  'He  reminds  me 
of  Lee  so  much,'  over  and  over  again," 
says  a  longtime  associate. 

One  can  see  some  similarities:  the  radi- 
cal intensity;  the  passionate,  almost  unbal- 
anced dedication  to  politics;  the  boyish 
self-absorption.  But  it's  a  parallel  that 
Matalin  rejects,  saying,  "It  irritates  me.  It 
totally  irritates  me.  It's  such  an  obvious, 
cliche,  superficial  thing  to  think.  Implicit 
in  it  is  that  I  was  similarly  attracted  to 
them,  and  there's  a  psycho-weirdness  in 
that  that  I  object  to." 

My  interview  with  Mary  takes  place 
over  the  phone:  it's  all  she  has  time  for. 
When  I  begin  by  reminding  her  that  I 
spent  the  previous  weekend  in  California 
with  her  husband,  she  wisecracks,  "Oh. 
How  is  he?" 

They  haven't  spent  a  weekend  togeth- 
er, she  says,  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Matalin's  new  career  as  a  talk-show  star 
is  a  more  accidental  development  than 
Carville's  long  climb  to  the  top.  She  had 
done  her  own  long  march  in  Republican 
politics.  But  her  strongest  attachment  was 
always  to  the  fortunes  of  George  Bush. 
And  in  the  wake  of  Bush's  1992  loss,  "I 
was  very,  very  depressed,"  she  says. 

Martha  Sherrill  says  of  the  time  when 
Carville  and  Matalin  were  planning  their 
book,  "He  was  the  king  of  the  moun- 
tain, running  around  doing  speaking  en- 
gagements—everything. And  Mary  was 
dragging  around.  .  .  .  She  was  really  lost, 
really  down.  She  had  nothing  no  gig  at 
all.  They  weren't  engaged  yet.  They  were 
[renovating]  their  house  in  Front  Royal, 
and  Mary  was  doing  it  all,  choosing 
everything,  making  all  the  decisions.  She 
couldn't  get  him  interested.  She  started 
to  sound  like  one  of  those  housewives 
who  can't  get  their  husbands  involved." 

But  then  CNBC  approached  her  with 
a  weird  little  format  for  a  new  talk  show. 
And  like  her  husband.  Mary  found  a 
way  of  taking  her  own  basic  personality 
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i Imi  persona  is  the  one  thai  used  i" 
repeat  .it  morning  campaign  meeting 
in  the  presence  ol  men  like  lames  \ 
feakei  III  and  Bush  pal  Robetl  Mo 
cr  in  pink  loam  curlers,  and  work  hei 
was  through  the  strateg)  chal  with  hei 
eyelash  curler  poised  foi  action;  the  same 
midwestern  woman  who  uses  terms  like 
"goofy,"  "loops,"  and  "hiss)  fit." 

On  Equal  Time,  she  has  the  wisecrack- 
ing, world!)  an  ol  a  gun  moll,  almost  too 
wear)  to  nunc  her  jaw  when  she  speaks 
She  has  a  real  but  imperfect  beaut)  thai 
makes  her  seem  sisterly;  she's  still  evolv- 
ing, before  her  viewers'  eyes,  from  a  shag- 
y\  haircut  and  gem-studded  cowgirl  shuts 
to  a  smooth,  businesslike 
bob  and  a  power-anchor 
wardrobe.  Her  \oiee  is 
pitched  low,  with  flat 
Chicago  vowels  and  an 
ever  present  suggestion  o\ 
sarcasm;  her  deliver)  is  a 
combination  of  tough-gal 
political  commentar)  and 
dits\  stream  of  conscious- 
ness. Political  opponents 
are  "Darth  Yaders."  while 
male  guests  bring  on  a 
"Cute-Gu)  Alert." 

lu/mil  Tunc  has  been 
apt  Is  described  as 
"Wayne's  World"  for 
giiK  During  the  commer- 
cial break  of  one  show 
last  spring,  when  Jane 
Wallace  was  still  her 
CO-host,  Matalm  engaged 
in  girl  talk  with  guest 
lam  Guinier,  Clinton's 
spumed  nominee  to  head 
the  Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights 
Di\  ision. 

"You're  so  pretty,  and  so  composed, 
and  you  have  such  cool  clothes."  said 
Mar)  to  I  am  "I  always  thought  they 
should  just  hire  you  to  be  a  television 
personality." 

Afterward,  marveling  over  Guinier's 
lack  ol'  bitterness  at  Mill  and  Miliars 
Clinton's  treatment  of  her.  Matalm  re- 
marked to  Wallace.  "Isn't  she  an  inspira- 
tion?   We    gel    our  /hiKnh   and    we're   a 

wreck." 

Since   Wallace   left   the   show    m   earl) 

April   reported!)  ovei  CNBC's  refusal  to 

raise  her  salars  the  cable  compain  has 
been  puzzling  OVW  how  to  replace  her. 
filling  m  with  a  series  of  guest  hosts 
"I'm  not  sine  it  cm  be  replicated,"  Mar) 
saysoftheii  partnership  I  he  team  had  a 
successful  chemistr)    perhaps  because  ol 
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and  w  ill. H i-  iiidh  t  much  ii' 
i      ive  the  show  a  (aim 

["here   i-   wmethin 
/  ,/iuil   Time  i   in  a  ttence   on   bi 
feminine  sensibility  to  beat  on  the  heavil) 
masculine  arena  ■  >!  public  policy   Bui  ns 
version  ol  femininit)  is  determined!)  mi- 
perficial  01  Guinier's  bonk,  Matalin  said 
on  the  an.  "It's  ver)  scholar!)  and 
demic,  and  I  don'i  pretend  to  be  able  i" 
understand  il 

Because  she  is  so  flippant,  it's  haul  in 

know  how  smart  Mar)  Matalm  realK  is 
On  the  one  hand,  she's  quick-witted, 
talking  last  and  with  consiction.  rat-a- 
tat-tat,  about  political  subjects  But  her 
combative  tactics  in  the   l>2  Hush  cam- 


(  ai  \  ille  and  Matalin 
follow  a  jazz  band  down  Royal  Street, 

in  New  Orleans's  French  Quarter, 
aftei  then  wedding  last  l  hanksgiving. 


paign  sometimes  seemed  flat-footed.  The 
Clinton  campaign  was  able  to  milk  scs- 
eral  news  cycles  of  anti-Bush  cos erage 
out  of  a  Matalm  "attack  fax"  that  was 
headlined  "Sniveling  Hypocritical  Dem- 
ocrats: Stand  I  p  and  Ik'  Counted."  And 
on  the  show,  when  discussing  serious  is- 
sues especial  1)  foreign  polic)  she 
speaks  with  a  tense,  frowning  concentra- 
tion, as  if  afraid  that  she  might  at  ans 
moment  mispronounce  "Gorazde." 
One  understands  thai  fearful  look  a 

little  better  when   Malalm's  little  sister. 

Renie  O'Brien,  confides  that  "we  had 

this  thing  grossing  up,  thai  Mars  was  the 
prett)  one  and  I  was  the  smart  one     \l- 
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I     S    Steel  and  Studied  fol  an  ci: 

.  up 

the  laddei  from  machinist  to  superinten- 
dent; hei  mothei    who  stayed  home  when 
\l   i  .  was  a  babs.  later  taught  .it  the  local 
Schools,  eventually 

busing  into  the  franchise.  Taking  her  turn 
behind  the  counter  at  the  school,  Mary 

learned   before  she  was  an  adolescent 

what  it  meant  to  work. 

"I'm  the  product  ol  ethnic  Ameri- 
cans." Mars  sass  "And  to  the  extent  that 
they  came  here  with  noth- 
ing and  made  a  I  lie.  I 
was  raised  with  a  real  lot 
of  indoctrination:  mdisid- 
ual  initialise,  hustle,  self- 
improvement." 

Growing  up.  almost  all 
the  kids  m  the  neighbor- 
hood were  boss,  so  Mar) 
was  a  tombos.  At  T.  F. 
North  High  School  in 
Calumet  City,  she  was 
both  the  pretts.  "good" 
girl  homecoming  queen 
and  pom-pom  girl— and 
also  the  family  rebel  who 
dated  boys  in  black  leath- 
er. She  was  distinctly  a 
girl  of  her  generation:  one 
who  learned  earls  the 
double-edged  art  of  at- 
tracting, sshile  also  emu- 
lating, the  boss. 

She  went  to  college  at 
Western  Illinois  Universi- 
ty, but.  like  her  future  husband,  took 
about  seven  sears  to  finish,  dropping  in 
and  out  o(  school  and  hopping  from  ma- 
jor to  major.  \s  stopgaps,  she  worked  a 
scries  o(  jobs  in  her  mother's  schools, 
at  U.S.  Steel,  and  m  a  store  thai  sold 
das-old  baked  goods.  She  also  married  a 
fellow  student;  the)  divorced  about  a 
sear  later. 

"She  was  still  bouncing  around  com- 
ing up  on  30,"  recalls  Renie.  "Ms  par- 
ents wrung  their  hands  a  lot." 

When  Mars  final  1)  hit  on  politics.  ,tx 
a  paid  staffer  in  (he  1980  Illinois  Senate 
campaign  of  one  Das  id  O'Neal,  she 
knew  right  aw  as  she  had  found  a  home. 
"Instantly  Instantly  Beca  ise  1  real!)  had 
worked  since  1  was  II  sears  old."  she 
sass  "I  had  so  mans  points  of  reference 
to  know  what  working  was  and  how  bor- 
ing it  could  be  S  I  to  me.  that  first 
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day,  opening  mail,  was  the  most  exciting 
thing." 

From  that  campaign,  she  was  referred 
to  the  Republican  National  Committee  in 
Washington,  and  started  out  as  a  foot  sol- 
dier in  the  political-education  office. 
There  she  was  spotted  by  Rich  Bond,  a 
Bush  adviser  who  in  1982  went  to  the 
R.N.C.  as  deputy  chairman  and  hired 
Mary  as  his  executive  assistant.  For  the 
next  seven  years  Bond  was  her  chief  men- 
tor as  she  moved  through  a  series  of  posi- 
tions that  gave  her  a  full  education  in  the 
mechanics  of  national  politics.  By  1988 
she  was  Midwest  field  director  of 
Bush's  primary  campaign.  And 
after  Bush's  election,  campaign 
strategist  Atwater  tapped  Matalin 
to  be  his  chief  of  staff— a  role  that 
made  her  de  facto  party  leader 
when  Atwater  fell  ill.  From 
there,  it  was  a  natural  step  to  a 
prominent  job  in  Bush's  re-elec- 
tion effort,  and  she  was  named 
deputy  manager  of  his  campaign. 

Hers  has  been  a  professional, 
brass-tacks  field  career:  not  quite 
the  dashing,  high-risk  life  of  the 
consultant,  but  a  series  of  jobs 
that  placed  Matalin  in  rooms 
traditionally  few  women  have 
entered. 

In  1983  she  married  a  fellow 
R.N.C.  staffer.  Art  Arnold.  In  a 
brief  bid  for  more  respectable 
credentials,  she  left  the  R.N.C.  to  go  to 
law  school  at  Hofstra,  but  hated  it,  and 
fled  both  marriage  and  law  school  to  re- 
turn to  politics.  "I  got  married  in  col- 
lege, which  didn't  last."  Mary  says  dis- 
missively.  'And  I  got  married  in  law 
school,  which  didn't  last.  So  it  was  some 
scholastic  distraction  thing.  .  .  .  I've  just 
never  felt  like  I've  been  married;  I  now 
feel  like  I'm  married." 

Introspection  is  not  a  useful  compan- 
ion in  a  life  or  a  career  such  as  Matalin's. 
Witness  the  way  she  discusses  a  horrible 
experience  of  her  mid-20s,  when  she  was 
a  trainee  at  U.S.  Steel.  On  her  way  to  the 
company's  Gary,  Indiana,  plant  one  day, 
she  got  lost  and  was  pulled  from  her  car 
by  a  group  of  young  men.  "And  they  had 
knives,  and  they  cut  me  up.  and  cut  my 
clothes  up,  and  beat  me  up.  L.ord  knows 
where  they  were  going  nc\ i  (veil  I  know 
where  they  were  going  next  but  some  de- 
crepit old  guy  just  came  up  and  started 
yelling  at  them  to  stop."  Mary's  sister 


first  told  me  this  story,  solemnly,  and  with 
the  proviso  that  I  could  write  about  it 
only  with  Mary's  permission.  "It  really 
messed  her  up  for  a  while."  said  Renie. 

But  when  I  asked  Mary  about  it,  she 
dismissed  its  impact.  "It  hasn't  affected 
my  life  in  any  way,  other  than  I  changed 
jobs,"  she  said.  "I  think  it  bothered  my 
family  that  I  didn't  want  to  dwell  on  it,  I 
didn't  want  to  go  get  counseling;  I'm  sur- 
prised my  sister  even  mentioned  it.  They 
kind  of  followed  my  lead,  and  we  never 
talk  about  it.  It's  not  like  I  haven't,  dealt 
with  it;  there's  nothing  to  deal  with." 


M' 


atalin    may    have    a    big    future. 

Friends  hazard  guesses  that  she  will 
go  on  to  a  career  in  television  production 
or  corporate-board  work;  Carville  thinks 
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I  never  thought 
I'd  see  the  day  when 

James  would 
join  the  Sally  Quinn 
dinner-party  circuit. 


she  could  have  a  career  in  radio.  What 
she  might  not  have  is  a  big  future  in  the 
kind  of  hands-on  politics  she  loves. 

For  it's  hard  to  imagine  Carville  and 
Matalin  sustaining  the  balancing  act  they 
pulled  off  in  the  1992  presidential  cam- 
paign. To  the  extent  that  either  of  them 
suffered  for  it,  it  was  probably  Mary 
more  than  James.  For  one  thing,  she  was 
a  less  senior  member  of  the  Bush  cam- 
paign than  Carville  was  of  the  Clinton 
circle.  For  another,  her  party  is  the  un- 
derdog in  national  politics  for  the  time 
being,  and  losers  aren't  as  forgiving  as 
winners.  And  for  a  third,  a  woman  prob- 
ably faces  more  sexist  assumptions  about 
pillow  talk  than  does  a  man. 

Mary's  friends  say  no  one  within  the 
Bush  campaign  ever  seriously  questioned 
her  motives.  But  some  of  the  more  con- 
servative state  party  chairmen,  for  exam- 
ple—true believers  who  were  already  in- 
clined to  see  the  Bush  administration  as 
a  captive  of  moderate,  big-government 
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thinking— were  revolted  by  her  romance 
according  to  a  party  activist  in  D.C 
"Here  it  was  hip  and  interesting,"  lis 
says.  "Out  there  it  was  a  sign  of  every 
thing  wrong  in  Washington."  Even  thii 
past  April,  Matalin  says,  when  she  sat  ir 
as  guest  host  on  Rush  Limbaugh's  radic 
show,  she  got  faxes  from  angry  conserva^ 
tives  assailing  her  marriage. 

The   balancing   act    may   have    fallen 
apart  last  fall,  when  Republican  strategist 
Ed  Rollins  boasted  to  reporters  that  the 
campaign  of  New  Jersey  gubernatoria 
candidate  Christine  Todd  Whitman,  his 
client,  had  bought  off  some  of  the  state's 
black  vote— and  then  promptly  recanted 
the  boast.  Because  Whitman's  win  had 
meant  a  high-profile  loss  for  Carville's 
candidate,   eyebrows   were   raised  when 
Matalin— an  old  friend  of  R61- 
lins's— told  the  press  that  he  had 
made  the  same  boast  in  conversa- 
tion with   her.    Events  got   still 
more   tangled  by  the   fact   that 
Rollins     hired     as     his     lawyer 
Michael   Carvin,   the  man   with 
whom  Matalin  had  lived  before 
she  started  dating  Carville.  (Not 
to     mention     that     after    NBC 
dumped    Rollins    as    the    Today 
show's  Republican  political  pun- 
dit during  the  fracas,  Matalin  was 
the  person  hired  to  replace  him.) 
By    now,    Matalin    and    Rol- 
lins have  made  up,   and  both 
say  they  want  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones.    But   the  whdle   affair 
may  have  increased  the  common 
impression  among  Republicans 
that  Matalin's  relationship  with 
Carville  makes  her  a  potentially  danger- 
ous colleague. 

It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  real  problem 
for  Matalin,  who  still  loves  politics  with 
a  rare  fervor:  "Never  in  my  wildest 
dreams  did  I  ever  think  I  would  be  do- 
ing what  I'm  doing  now."  she  says.  "And 
I  still  don't  think  I'm  doing  it.  Someone 
wakes  me  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
I  don't  think.  Hey.  I'm  on  TV.  I  think, 
I'm  a  politician." 

She  says,  "The  minute  any  conversa- 
tion turns  to  politics— flat-out  politics— I 
just  get  a  feeling  like  I  don't  have  about 
anything  else." 

This  is  the  passion  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  her  marriage  to  Carville.  Which 
leads,  finally,  to  the  $64,000  question: 
How  do  two  partisans,  joined  by  their 
love  of  politics  but  divided  by  their  actu- 
al politics,  get  along? 

One  possibility  is  that  their  politics 
aren't  actually  that  far  apart.  Carville's 
beliefs,  for  all  his  fire-breathing  populist 
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rhetoric,  bow  to  the  bask  conservatism 
of  the  middle  class  on  social  issues  And 
Matalin,  foi  .ill  hei  oevi  visibility  .is  .1 
1 1  <  >  i'  postei  girl,  is  actually  a  moderate 
Republican  whose  chiel  ideology  has  been 
her  greal  personal  loyalty  to  George  Mush 

lb  the  extent  Carville  and  Matalin 
have  serious  disagreements,  the>  sa>.  the) 
tend  to  be  about  economic  policy.  "It  we 
start  talking  about  Reaganomics,  that'll 
get  to  blowup,"  says  Carville  "I  basically 
think  those  people  ran  off  and  looted  the 
Country.  Thut'W  gel  us  going.  So  we  just 
sta\  away  from  it." 

Matalin  agrees  the)  o"o  best  when  they 
avoid  certain  topics  "You  know  when 
we  had  our  least  screamy  conversations'' 
Was  during  the  campaign.  Because  we 
couldn't  talk  about  what  we  were  do- 
ing. .  .  .  You  >.\o  this  in  all  marriages,  stay 
away  from  the  topics  that  make  the  other 
guy's  hair  catch  on  fire." 

But  this  agreement  tends  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  conflict  these  two  people 
played  out  so  publicly,  all  through  1992, 
was  a  real  one.  and  one  that  actually  mat- 
tered to  a  great  many  people.  The  mystery 
at  the  heart  of  this  marriage  is  perhaps 
best  expressed  by  Bill  Zimmerman,  the 
Democratic  media  consultant  who  has 
known  Carville  for  about  a  decade.  "If 
your  politics  are  part  of  the  core  of  your 
life,  and  part  of  the  values  that  guide  your 
life,  it's  very  hard  to  put  them  aside  in  the 
formation  of  friendships.  And  I  don't  see 
how  a  friendship  could  be  profound 
enough  to  be  the  basis  of  a  marriage  if 
that  friendship  contains  such  a  big  contra- 
diction to  the  core  of  your  values." 

There  are  two  possible  answers  to  this 
mystery.  The  obvious  one  is  that  people 
like  Matalin  and  Carville— even  when 
they  believe  m  their  candidates  are  al- 
ways more  interested  in  process  than  in 
ideals.  They  are  the  technicians  of  poli- 
tics, drawn  less  by  the  chance  to  change 
the  world  than  by  the  adrenaline  high, 
the  instant  "family"  of  co-workers,  the 
escape  from  the  ordinary  that  is  the  in- 
side of  a  political  campaign 

I  he  other  answer  a  supplement  to  the 
first  is  surprisingly  simple:  it  seems  likely 
that  sheer  motion  mules  the  potential  con- 
flicts between  Carville  and  Matalin. 
Again  and  again,  in  describing  their  mar- 
riage. Mary  notes  passages  in  which  some 
possible  bone  of  contention  was  resolved 
or.  molt  often,  avoided  by  their  lack  of 
tune  to  talk  about  it.  She  first  learned  he 
was  going  to  work  for  Clinton  from  a  re- 
porter,  during  dinner  at  a  restaurant 
Hearing  it  this  way  was.  she  says,  'kind  of 
Cheesy.  But  looking  back  on  it,  he  hadn't 
been  home  [from   the  Woffoid   race]   tor 


very   long    and  I  w.i  .  in  .1  ir.in  lition    and 

there  wasn't  like  time  to  talk  tboul  h  I 

picked  hnn  up  the  nigh!   he  came  in  and 

look  him  to  Vightline  and 
something  like  that  it  was  a  whirlwind 

It  s  an  easy  out  foi  a  pni  ol  cam| 
iats  who  have  always  been  drawn  by  the 
intensity  ol  the  game,  by  the  need  foi  total 
focus  on  externals  But  it's  DOl  a  great 
recipe  lor  intimacy  lb  the  same  extent 
their  attraction  was  based  on  a  shared  cul- 
ture of  action  and  extroversion,  it's  hard  to 
see  who  brings  the  glue  to  this  marriage. 

I  ask  lames  and  Mary,  separately,  if 
they're  considering  starting  a  family 
Says  Carville.  "That's  a  good  question. 
We  talk  about  it  a  lot.  I'll  be  50  in  Octo- 
ber. And  Mary's  40.  I  worry  about  how 
long  I'll  be  healthy." 

"Sometimes  yes,  sometimes  no."  says 
Matalin.  "That  goes  back  to  the  question. 
Are  you  ever  going  to  have  a  normal  life? 
I  wouldn't  want  to  try  to  squeeze  a  fami- 
ly into  the  life  we  have  now.  ...  I  have 
no  resistance  to  changing  our  lives,  but  I 
don't  really  see  a  way  to  do  it  right  now." 

In  a  sense,  though,  Carville  and  Mata- 
lin already  have  a  baby,  or  at  least  a  vora- 
cious, all-demanding  equivalent  to  which 
they  have  surrendered  every  bit  as  much 
control  as  an  infant  demands:  their  image- 
is  their  baby,  and  they  feed  it  morning. 
noon,  and  night. 

At  the  Tuesday  luncheon  of  Prudential 
Asset  Management,  a  predominantly 
male  crowd  assembled  in  a  banquet  room 
of  Washington's  Capital  Hilton.  Mary 
speaks  first,  opening  her  act  with  a  string 
of  James  Carville  jokes.  In  the  course  of 
her  speech,  she  refers  to  him  as  "serpent- 
head."  "the  demagogue."  and.  in  refer- 
ence to  his  baldness,  "my  folically  chal- 
lenged darling." 

Hearing  this,  one  can't  help  wondering 
if  a  toll  is  exacted  by  this  constant  self- 
satire  before  strangers.  They  are  even 
willing  to  do  for  money  what  they  for- 
bear doing  to  each  other  in  private:  fight 
about  politics.  Says  John  Shakow.  a  for- 
mer assistant  of  Carville's,  "They  won't 
be  baited  into  it"  in  their  personal  life, 
but  "sometimes  they'll  do  it  for  pay.  .  .  . 
But  it  always  really  costs  them.  It  rarely 
becomes  acidic.  But  when  it  does,  both  of 
them  pay  for  it." 

1  ask  Carville  if  his  marriage,  like  his 
own  persona,  doesn't  have  an  element  of 
shuck  He  bridles:  "If  we're  in  public, 
we're  onstage  But  in  private,  it's  like 
boom  it's  gone,"  he  says  "In  every 
sense  imaginable,  our  marriage  is  very. 
very  real." 

But  can  anything  as  intimate  as  mar- 


1  n  ' 

theii  ■•■  illii 

thing    •"   hai  Kb   "id    friend   ol 

M.I!    . 

the  blue-collar 
roots  she  does  and  runs  in  the  err. 
men!   they   run  in  today   has  to  question 
themselves     How   am  I  here'  Wh)   am  I 
here'   Do   I   deserve   to  be   here'     I' 
were  a  hairdresser  16  J  and  now 

you  run  with  presidents    there's  plenty  0! 
insecurity  there  " 

And  Paul  Begala  says  of  Carville. 
"You  gotta  understand  what  he  comes 
from-and  in  his  mind  how  close  he  is 
to  going  back  to  those  days,  when  he 
couldn't  get  a  job.  he  didn't  have  any 
money,  and  he  had  to  borrow  against  his 
life  insurance.  I  think  he  carries  that 
with  him." 

It  is  Friday  night,  the  week  after  James's 
trip  to  California.  Now  Mary  is  back 
from  New  York,  and  James  is  back  from 
Oklahoma,  and  he  has  come  to  see  her 
tape  an  Equal  Time  interview  with  radio 
personality  Don  Imus.  which  will  run 
Monday,  and  at  last  they  have  some  lime 
together.  At  the  show's  close.  Mary  opens 
a  bottle  of  wine;  then  she  and  James  head 
off  to  the  restaurant  where  they  eat  almost 
every  night  after  her  show  if  James  is  in 
town.  An  alley's  walk  away  from  the  stu- 
dio on  20th  Street,  the  Palm  is  a  high-end 
steak  joint  where  caricatures  of  Washing- 
ton personalities  cover  the  walls. 

With  them  tonight  are  Ann  Klenk.  the 
producer  of  the  show:  Imus  and  his  fi- 
ancee. Deirdre  Coleman:  Martha  Sherrill. 
who  is  working  on  a  profile  of  Imus:  Tony 
Kornheiser.  The  Washington  Post's  sports 
and  humor  columnist,  who  was  Matalin's 
guest  co-host  for  the  Imus  interview;  two 
executives  of  WTEM,  the  Washington  ra- 
dio station  that  airs  Imus's  show,  one  ac- 
companied by  his  wife:  Anna  Perez,  the 
former  spokeswoman  for  Barbara  Bush, 
who  now  works  for  the  Creative  Artists 
Agency,  who  is  friendly  with  Matalin  and 
with  Sherrill.  and  who  happened  to  have 
no  plans  for  tonight:  and  me. 

Just  a  romantic  dinner  for  12  at  the 
Palm. 

Mary  is  sitting  on  James's  left  as  four 
simultaneous  conversations  siart  and 
grow  and  atomize  and  re-start  Several 
S40  bottle^  of  wine  make  their  way 
around  the  table. 

She  looks  about  and  puts  her  strong, 
well-manicured  hands  flat  on  the  table 
"This  is  my  life."  she  says,  to  no  one  in 
particular.  D 
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TARAMNO 


(Continued  from  page  99)  in  Pulp  Fiction. 
"As  much  as  I  like  John  Travolta,  1 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  watch  some 
fuckin'  talking-baby  movie,"  Tarantino 
says,  referring  to  Look  Who's  Talking  I 
and  II.  "But  I've  seen  everything  else 
he's  done.  And  he's  one  of  my  favorite 
actors."  It's  a  great  part  for  Travolta: 
he  gets  to  be  funny  and  cool  and  tragic. 

"Travolta  is  great,"  Tarantino  practical- 
ly shouts.  Mid-exclamation,  he  is  inter- 
rupted by  Eric  Stoltz.  He's  also  in  Pulp 
Fiction,  but  he  isn't  working  tonight,  just 
hanging  around  the  set,  soaking  up  the  at- 
mosphere. "You're  still  in  costume,"  Ta- 
rantino says,  greeting  him  warmly.  Stoltz 
is  wearing  a  stained  Speed  Racer  T-shirt 
and  baggy  jeans.  He  looks  as  if  he  hasn't 
shaved  or  bathed  in  days,  possibly  weeks. 
"The  bathrobe  I  wore  as  Jimmy,"  says 
Tarantino,  who  has  a  small  part  in  the 
movie,  "I  did  everything  in  that  bathrobe. 
I  ate.  I  drank.  I  masturbated  in  that  bath- 
robe." Stoltz  nods.  They  talk  some  more 
about  how  long  you  can  go  without 
changing  your  clothes  ("I  think  about  five 
days,"  says  Stoltz,  as  if  he  has  given  the 
matter  great  thought),  until  a  crew  mem- 
ber tells  Tarantino  he's  wanted  on  the  set. 

Inside  the  all-white  glass-and-steel  liv- 
ing room  of  the  house.  Travolta  is  pre- 
paring for  his  entrance.  He  is  dressed  in 
black  and  has  hair  extensions,  which  are 
pulled  back  into  a  long,  glossy  ponytail. 
He  looks  more  adult  than  he  did  in  the 
70s— age  has  subtracted  some  of  the  lush- 
ness  from  his  face— but  he  is  still  quite 
handsome.  He  hasn't  lost  that  movie-star 
thing. 

Tarantino  walks  over  to  Travolta  and 
they  huddle  for  a  moment.  This  scene 
has  already  been  blocked,  but  Tarantino 
just  wants  to  say  hello  and  good  luck  and 
all  that.  As  an  actor  himself,  he  under- 
stands the  value  of  contact  with  a  direc- 
tor. Tarantino  is  practically  the  only  di- 
rector working  today  who  doesn't  use  a 
video  monitor.  "I  don't  trust  monitors." 
he  explains  almost  vitriol ically.  "To  me, 
when  directors  bring  monitors  on  their 
sets,  the  monitor  directs  the  movie.  You 
can't  sec  a  performance  in  a  monitor. 
Just  fuckin'  forget  it.  The  magic  in  the 
eyes— you  can't  get  that  from  a  monitor. 
You  have  snow  and  grain.  Howard  Hawks 
never  used  a  monitor.  A  lot  of  good 
movies  were  made  without  them. 

"And  besides,"  he  continues,  "every 
actor,  I  don't  care  who  the  fuck  it  is. 


will  look  at  the  director  after  he  finishes 
his  scene  and  you  need  to  be  there.  You 
need  to  be  there— not  the  back  of  your 
fucking  head  across  the  room  buried  in 
the  monitor." 

Tarantino  smiles.  Unlike  most  of  the 
human  race,  he  is  not  plagued  by  worry. 
He  is  a  doubt-free  zone.  So  what  that  he 
has  made  only  one  movie  and  that  ev- 
erybody else  in  the  business,  people  with 
a  lot  more  experience,  all  use  monitors 
and  think  they  work  fine— well,  fuck 
that.  It's  just  not  Quentin.  He  doesn't 
care  that  we  are  not  back  in  the  30s.  or 
even  the  70s,  when  video  technology  was 
not  a  part  of  the  filmmaking  process. 
He's  a  romantic. 

"You're  old-fashioned."  says  Stoltz, 
overhearing  Tarantino's  anti-monitor  dia- 
tribe. "But  that's  why  we  love  you." 

"Ah,"  replies  Tarantino.  clapping  Stoltz 
on  the  shoulder.  "I'm  also  right,  you  know. 
I  know  I'm  right." 

He  was  named  to  be  famous.  "I  want- 
ed a  name  that  would  fill  up  the  en- 
tire screen,"  says  Connie  Zastoupil,  Ta- 
rantino's mother.  "A  multisyllabic  name: 
Quen-tin  Ta-ran-ti-no."  She  was  only  17 
when  her  son  was  born,  and  she  named 
him  (the  name  would  have  been  the  same 
had  he  been  a  girl)  after  a  character  Burt 
Reynolds  played  in  Gimsmoke,  Quint  As- 
per.  "It's  a  big  name,"  Zastoupil  says 
now.  "And  I  expected  him  to  be  impor- 
tant. Why  would  I  want  to  have  an  unim- 
portant baby?" 

"I  hated  school,"  Tarantino  recalls  over 
a  plate  of  Thai  honey  duck  in  one  of  his 
favorite  haunts,  a  pleasantly  divey  L.A. 
restaurant  called  Toi.  "School  completely 
bored  me.  I  wanted  to  be  an  actor.  Any- 
thing I'm  not  that  good  at  I  don't  like, 
and  I  couldn't  focus  on  school.  I  never 
got  math.  Spelling.  I  never  got  spelling.  I 
was  good  at  reading.  And  I  was  good  in 
history.  History  was  like  a  movie.  But  a 
lot  of  things  that  people  seemed  to  learn 
really  easily  it  took  me  years  to  learn.  I 
didn't  learn  how  to  ride  a  bike  until  the 
fifth  grade.  I  didn't  know  how  to  swim 
until  I  was  in  junior  high  school.  I  didn't 
learn  how  to  tell  time  until  the  sixth  grade. 
I  could  do  the  30s  and  the  o'clocks,  but 
when  it  got  to  anything  more  intricate 
than  that,  I  was  perplexed."  He  smiles. 
"To  this  day,  I  can't  tell  time  that  well. 
And  when  everyone's  telling  you  you're 
dumb  and  you  can't  do  what  everyone 
can  do  when  they're  seven,  you  start  to 
wonder." 

Despite  his  failure  at  school,  Tarantino 
always  had  an  unflagging  sense  of  faith 
in  his  own  abilities.   "He  just  had  his 
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own  agenda,"  Connie  Zastoupil  says 
"From  the  beginning  of  his  life,  Quentin 
only  wanted  to  devote  his  waking  hours  to 
what  amused  him." 

Instead  of  going  to  class,  Tarantino 
went  to  the  movies.  His  mother,  a  wildly 
progressive  parent,  had  taken  him  to  Car- 
nal Knowledge  when  he  was  five  ("It 
bored  me")  and  a  double  bill  of  The  Wild 
Bunch  and  Deliverance  when  he  was  six 
("That  scared  me— you  couldn't  take  me 
camping  ever").  From  the  time  he  was 
seven,  every  Monday  night,  his  stepfather 
would  take  him  to  the  movies. 

He  started  writing  scripts  in  the  sixth 
grade,  which  he  flunked,  including  an  af- 
ter-school special  inspired  by  his  massive 
crush  on  Tatum  O'Neal.  By  ninth  grade 
he  was  barely  attending  school.  "They 
called  my  mom,  and  when  she  asked  me, 
I  said,  'Yeah,  I  quit  school,'"  Tarantino 
recalls,  spearing  a  piece  of  duck.  "A  cou- 
ple days  later,  she  said,  'I'm  gonna  let 
you  quit,  but  you  have  to  get  a  job.'" 

He  started  acting  in  community  the 
ater  (switching  from  his  adoptive  name  to 
his  birth  name  of  Tarantino)  and,  at  16 
lied  about  his  age  to  get  a  job  as  an  usher 
at  the  Pussycat  Theatre  in  Torrance,  Cali 
fornia.  "I  hated  porno  movies,"  Tarantino 
says.  "To  me,  it  was  the  most  ironic  situa- 
tion: I  finally  got  a  job  at  a  movie  theater 
and  it's  a  place  where  I  don't  want  to 
watch  the  movies." 

At  22,  after  a  string  of  other  jobs,  Ta- 
rantino began  working  at  Video  Archives 
in  Manhattan  Beach,  Southern' Califor- 
nia's premier  video  store.  "People  think  I 
learned  about  movies  because  I  worked 
there,"  he  says.  "But  I  worked  there  be- 
cause I  knew  about  movies."  At  Video 
Archives,  movies  played  on  the  monitors 
all  day  long.  The  staff  wasn't  particularly 
interested  in  the  tastes  of  the  customers— 
if  they  felt  like  watching  Pasolini,  Pasolini 
it  was. 

At  Video  Archives,  Tarantino  met  oth- 
ers like  him,  specifically  fellow  film  ob- 
sessive Roger  Avary.  another  aspiring  di- 
rector. "When  we  first  met  we  had  a  great 
competition,"  Avary  recalls.  "We  hated 
each  other.  It  was  'Who  knows  more?' 
And  he  won.  Quentin  is  a  database.  I  de- 
cided a  long  time  ago  to  give  up  the  fight. 
I  decided  instead  to  lead  a  life." 

These  two  fancied  themselves  the  80s 
American  version  of  the  60s  French  New 
Wave.  "Not  to  sound  like  too  much  of  an 
egomaniac,"  says  Avary,  "but  Quentin  is 
to  TrutTaut  as  I  am  to  Godard."  Tarantino 
violently  disagrees.  "He's  not  Godard."  he 
nearly  spits.  "No  way.  I'm  more  like  Go- 
dard than  he  is.  If  anyone's  Truffaut,  it's 
Roger.  But  I'm  definitely  Godard." 
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v  in  ill',  [arantino  i  more  like  St  01 
lese,  bui  whatcvci  \\.us  was  righl  on 
one  poini  he  spotted  the  enormit)  ol 
forantino's  ambitions  From  the  jump 
"Foi  Quentin,"  he  says,  "it  was  eithei 
grand  success  01  video-store  clerk  ["here 
was  nothing  in  between."  Foi  .1  while 
11  looked  like  the  lattei  [arantino  was 
having  no  luck  with  filmmaking:  In-*  in  si 
movie,  a  half-completed  screwball  come- 
dj  called  \l\  Best  Friend's  Birthday  that 
be  had  worked  on  foi  foui  years,  just 
didn't  jell,  and  his  acting  career  was 
largely  stalled,  although  he  did  appear 
as  an  Elvis  impersonator  on  an  episode 
oi  The  Golden  Girls  "It  didn't  matter," 
\\ary  recalls  "Quentin  always  thought 
he  would  make  a  big  splash  He'd  stud- 
ied so  main  careers,  he  knew  hou  to 
do  it." 

Mter  five  years  at  Video  Archives,  lie 
quit  to  devote  himself  full-time  to  film- 
making. "Working  there  was  like  my  col- 
lege." he  says  now.  finishing  his  duck.  "I 
gave  them  almost  all  my  20s."  Tarantino 
looks  pensive  tor  a  moment.  "When  I  left 
I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  successful."  he 
says.  "I  didn't  know  hou  long  it  would 
lake,  but  I  knew.  1  always  knew." 


happeni  (hi  •  mu<  h  "he 
once  interviewed  him  itopi  i>-.  i" 
1       jusi  tun  ripl  I'M  Simp 

ami   Bruckheimei   and   I  couldn  1   I 
done  11  it  I  hadn  1  seen  /'■■  ■       B ■  the 
sixth  such  interruption    [arantino   who 
is   unflagging!)    polite    starts  to  make 

|okes    "Kubrick    JUSI    paid   his   respc 

he  sass      And  John   Milius  came  by  and 

said  how   I  wrote    [pocalypst    Von    Did 

you  know  I'm  the  one  who  told  Kubrick 
not  to  name  the  compulei  'Marvin  '  I  told 
him    Hal'  would  be  a  much  better  name  " 
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saw  your  forehead  across  the  room!" 
It's  10  i'.m.  on  a  Tuesday,  night  and 

Tarantino  is  having  dinner  at  the  Olive. 

practically  the  only  perpetual!)  cool  res- 
taurant in  L.A.,  and  tell-all  writer  former 

producer  Julia   Phillips 

has  spied  him.  "You're 

Quentin!"  she  says,  turn- 
ing on  her  high  beams. 

He  is  very  gracious    she 

did.  after  all.  co-produce 

/</\/  Driver,  one  of  his 

holj  trinity.  "It's  so  nice 

to  meet  you,"  he  savs.  "I 

love  Taxi  Driver."  Phillips 

nods  She  is  a  small.  very 

tan   woman   with   spiky 

white  hair.  "The  best  ex- 
perience of  my  life."  she 

s.ns.  "Seriously,  the  best " 

Phillips  lakes  farantino's 

hand     "You    made    me 

want    lo    make    movies 

again."  she  says  gravely    "When  I  saw 

Reservoir  Dogs,  I  wanted  to  make  movies 

again." 

\i  this,  [arantino  does  a  son  of  Go- 

mer  Pyle  gee-gosh-golly-thank-you  and 

Phillips  says  her  good-byes    He  is  vmNv 

pleased,  but  not  surprised    evei   since. 

Reservoir  Dogs,  he  has  become  used  lo 
this  kind  ol  fuss  rbnight,  there  has  been 
a  Stead)  stream  of  fans,  friends,  and  col- 
leagues stopping  b)  his  table    "I  his  ne\ei 
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Tarantino  at  IS.  in  a  head  shot  for  his 

acting  portfolio. 


"One  dav  you're 

Dushing  Aideos  and  die  next 

day  you're  having 

books  written  about  you. 

That  changes  vou." 


v 


In  context,  the  adulation  makes  perfect 
sense  Hie  ( )h\e  dem/ens  appreciate  la- 
rantino's  combination  of  success  and 
credibility:  he  is  walking,  talking  proof 
thai  you  can  violate  the  rules  and  flourish 
in  Hollywood.  He  never  compromised; 
he  did  not  sell  out  in  any  way.  lb  main. 
Reservoir  Dogs  represents  the  best  of  the 
independent-film  world,  and  now  he  is  be- 
ing courted  by  the  studios  on  his  own 
terms    "I  know   how  hard  it  is  to  make  a 


I' 

film 

I  ri  ill  m<> 

had  ripl        / 

and  Watural  Born  Killers,  wind 

let  him  direct     [hrough    1  ti 
iiuici  met  a  tonne-  lor 

named  Lawrence  Mender,  who  had  pro- 
duced a  low-budget  slasher  movie  called 
Intruder  It  WU  luf.  4  1989  Bender  re- 
calls "Quentin  was  at  the  end  of  his  teth- 
er with  these  two  projects.  And  he  said. 
'I'm  gonna  make  this  movie  Reser\mr 
Dog  He  had  the  title,  but  he  hadn't 
written  it  yet  ' 

I  he  rest  is  legend  in  the  indie  world: 
Tarantino  wrote  the  script  in  three  and  a 
half  weeks:  Hender  flipped  over  it  and 
asked  tor  a  year  to  raise  the  money.  I  •- 
rantino  said.  "No  way.  I'll  give  you  two 
months  with  an  option  for  one  more 
month."  Bender  agreed  and  went  to  his 
acting  teacher,  who  was  friendly  with  Har- 
vey Keitel.  He  loved  the  script.  "You  have 
no  idea  what  a  thrill  it  was  to  hear  Har- 
vey Keitel's  voice  on  my  answering  ma- 
chine." Bender  recalls.  Once  Keitel  signed 
on.  other  actors  followed.  Eventually.  Ben- 
der raised  S1.6  million.  They  shot  Reser- 
voir Dogs  at  a  former  funeral  home  in 
Highland  Park.  California,  and  before 
Tarantino  was  even  finished  with  editing, 
the  movie  was  being  hailed  as  a  small 
masterpiece. 

Reservoir  Dogs  was  a  sensation  the 
first  coffeehouse  action 
movie.  Meaning,  people 
who  thought  they  were 
too  cool  for  Lethal  Weap- 
on would  see  this  film. 
Reservoir  Dogs  was  an  ac- 
tion film  for  nihilists  it 
spoke  to  Kurt  Cobain 
(who  thanked  Tarantino 
on  //;  Utero)  and  movie 
buffs  alike.  "This  gentle- 
man does  not  do  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  action 
genre."  says  Lawrence 
Gordon,  who  produced 
4b  Hrs.,  Die  Hani  and 
main  of  Tarantino's  fa- 
vorite action  films.  "But  I 
thought  Reservoir  Dogs  was  about  as  in- 
tense a  film  as  I've  ever  seen.  I  could  bare- 
ly watch  it  It  was  great,  but  too  fucking 
real  1  had  to  close  my  eves,  and  1  rarefy 
close  iin  eves." 

"People  wanted  lo  meet  me  after 
Dogs,"  [arantino  savs  1  was  a  pet."  It 
was  from  0  to  50  overnight:  Tarantino 
took  his  movie  to  festivals  and  openings 
and.  in  the  process,  did  more  than  400  in- 
terviews, answering  everything  from  "Did 
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Mr.  Orange  die  at  the  end?"  ("Yes")  to 
"What  does  the  title  mean?"  (He  refuses 
to  say,  but  his  mother  provides  the  an- 
swer: "He  was  talking  to  one  of  his  girl- 
friends and  she  said,  "I  want  to  go  see 
Louis  Malle's  Au  Revoir  les  Enfants.' 
Quentin  said,  'I  don't  want  to  see  no 
reservoir  dogs. '  And  that's  where  the  name 
came  from.") 

Not  surprisingly,  the  question  most 
asked  about  the  movie  concerns  the  vio- 
lence. "It's  a  big  drag,"  Tarantino  says 
now.  "When  they  start  to  talk  about  the 
violence,  even  in  a  nice  way,  it's  like 
"Get  out  of  here.'  I've  stopped  defending 
it.  At  first  I  thought  that  Pulp  Fiction 
would  be  my  get-it-out-of-my-system 
crime  film.  After  all,  I  don't  want  to  be 
known  as  'the  gun  guy.'  But  then  I 
thought.  Fuck  everybody.  What  if,  after 
Pulp  Fiction,  I  come  up  with  another 
great  idea  for  a  crime  movie— I'm  just 
going  to  do  it." 

Tarantino's  incredible  sense  of  self- 
confidence  buoyed  him  through  the  post- 
Dogs  feeding  frenzy.  The  festival  circuit 
is  an  onslaught  of  flattery,  sycophancy, 
and  blather— it  can  puff  up  the  head 
of  any  director.  "Going  to  Sundance 
was,  for  me,  like  being  on  some  strange 
psychotropic  drug,"  says  Roger  Avary, 
whose  film.  Killing  Zoe,  was  screened  at 
the  festival  this  year.  "You're  in  an  alter- 
native reality.  Everyone  is  telling  you 
how  great  you  are.  It's  very  seductive, 
but  I  lost  myself— it  was  like  doing  crack 
for  a  week.  And  that  was  only  one  film 
festival.  Quentin  went  to  festivals  for  a 
year.  That's  got  to  affect  you.  Look,  one 
day  you're  pushing  videos  at  the  store 
and  the  next  day  you're  having  books 
written  about  you.  That  changes  you.  It 
has  to." 

Maybe.  But  Tarantino  seems  remark- 
ably at  ease  with  his  fame.  It's  as  if  he 
was  always  expecting  this  to  happen— it 
was  just  a  matter  of  when.  And  it's 
bought  him  leverage.  "The  good  thing 
about  being  spoiled  early,"  he  says,  "is 
you  can't  go  backwards.  You  can't  ac- 
cept less."  He  pauses.  "What  I'm  proud- 
est of  is  my  perseverance,"  he  says  as  a 
fan  wearing  a  huge  medallion  bops  over 
to  the  table.  This  guy  praises  Tarantino 
to  the  moon  ("You're  a  god!").  Taranti- 
no thanks  him  enthusiastically.  "I  re- 
member what  it  was  like."  he  says  as 
the  guy  bops  off.  "I'm  not  so  far  away 
from  that." 
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This  is  what  Quentin  Tarantino  likes  to 
do:  sit  on  his  couch.  "I'm  a  lazy  bas- 
tard," he  says.  "Making  a  movie  is  really 
hard  work,  and  when  it's  done,  I'm  like 
'See  you  later.'" 

Tonight,  Tarantino  is  sitting  on  his 
couch  and  watching  Night  Call  Nurses,  a 
Roger  Corman  production  from  the  70s. 
"It's  a  sexy  version  of  Three  Coins  in  the 
Fountain."  he  explains,  going  into  genre 
mode.  "Corman  made  about  five  of  these 
movies  and  Night  Call  Nurses  is  my  fa- 
vorite. The  'Nurses'  cycle  is  a  subgenre. 
It's  really  a  T&A  movie.  Other  T&A 
movies  are  cheerleader  movies  and 
beach  movies.  The  dark  subgenre  of 
T&A  movies  were  Corman's  'Women  in 
Prison'  movies." 

Tarantino's  one-bedroom  apartment  is 
a  pop-culture  playground.  There  is  little 
furniture— a  chair,  the  aforementioned 
couch,  and  a  coffee  table  which  is  cov- 
ered with  videotapes,  scripts,  and  maga- 
zines. A  50 -inch  TV  dominates  one  side 
of  the  room.  "For  a  year  and  a  half  I  did 
not  have  broadcast  TV,"  he  says.  "I  used 
my  TV  like  a  monitor."  On  the  mantel 
are  dolls— an  Ilya  Kuryakin  doll  from 
Tlie  Man  from  U.N.C.L.E.,  a  John  Travol- 
ta doll,  a  Boy  George  doll— and  some 
awards,  including  two  bronze  horses  from 
the  Stockholm  film  festival.  "I'm  big  in 
Sweden,"  says  Tarantino. 

There  are  framed  vintage  movie  post- 
ers hanging  everywhere,  a  large  bookshelf 
in  the  dining  room  ("I  would  study 
Pauline  Kael's  reviews  like  class  assign- 
ments"), and  an  even  larger  bookcase  in 
the  bedroom  which  is  packed  with  video- 
tapes. Tarantino  collects  lunchboxes,  pref- 
erably from  TV  shows  of  the  70s,  and  he 
has  a  closet  full  of  board  games  based  on 
TV  and  movies.  Neatly  stacked  are  Thun- 
derball  and  /  Spy  and  Baretta.  There's 
also  a  Grease  game  and  a  Welcome  Back, 
Kotter  game.  "I  played  myself  in  both 
games,"  recalls  John  Travolta.  "And  I 
won.  Both  games."  Tarantino  is  thrilled 
at  the  memory.  "Playing  with  John  was 
cool,"  he  says.  "It's  my  dream  to  do  a 
Reservoir  Dogs  game." 

The  light  in  the  apartment  is  dim,  and 
it  has  the  comfortable  feel  of  a  cool, 
cluttered  cave.  "Let's  watch  the  movie," 
Tarantino  says.  "I  had  a  total  fantasy 
about  working  for  Roger  Corman,"  he 
says.  "I  thought.  I'd  be  really  good  and 
do  everything  and  then  Roger  Corman 
would  say,  "Quentin.  you  can  direct  a 
"Women  Behind  Bars"  film.'  And  I'd 
make  the  best  'Women  Behind  Bars' 
film  ever.  That  was  my  fantasy,  but  he 
didn't  have  a  job  available." 

Night  Call  Nurses  is  a  fine  example  of 


the  Corman  oeuvre— like  all  his  film 
there's  a  mix  of  sex,  nudity,  and  politica 
consciousness.  Tarantino  is  quite  takei 
with  the  brunette  nurse.  "There  are  al 
ways  three,"  he  explains.  "A  blonde.  P 
brunette.  And  something  ethnic."  H 
seems  to  be  equally  captivated  by  tb 
screenplay.  Tarantino  howls  when  th 
brunette  nurse  tells  an  ardent  suitor 
"Maybe  if  we  went  someplace  else,  some 
place  where  I  felt  more  comfortable 
more  at  home,"  and  her  would-be 
boyfriend  counters  with  "Like  youi 
home,  for  example?"  "Great  line!"  Taran 
tino  exclaims.  "I  can  use  that!" 

"Quentin  loves  popular  culture,"  says 
his  friend  Roger  Avary.  "It  extends  to 
lunchpails,  games,  TV  shows,  and  espe 
dally  movies.  He  knows  everything 
about  popular  culture.  But  his  greate'st 
strength  is  his  greatest  weakness.  He  is 
only  interested  in  pop  culture.  For  in 
stance,  he  would  refuse  to  see  The  Bear 
Because  he  hates  bears.  It's  about  nature, 
and  nature  has  nothing  to  do  with  pop 
culture.  The  one  problem  people  have 
with  Quentin's  work  is  that  it  speaks  of 
other  movies,  instead  of  life.  The  big 
trick  is  to  live  a  life  and  then  make 
movies  about  that  life." 

Tarantino  vehemently  disagrees.  "To 
me,  the  danger  of  making  movies  about 
movies  is  when  Hollywood  makes  the 
same  movie  over  and  over  again— a 
black  cop  and  a  white  cop,  but  this  time 
in  Tijuana.  Or  it's  Die  Hard  on  a  bus. 
And  I  can  enjoy  those  if  they're  done 
well,  but  they're  not  original.  There's  al- 
ways been  a  ton  of  movies  that  make 
movie  references.  But  I'm  making 
movies  I  haven't  seen  before.  Except  for 
rare  moments,  I'm  superconscious  not 
to  be  analytical  when  I'm  writing  or  di- 
recting. I  only  want  it  to  apply  to  the 
work  after  the  fact." 

Night  Call  Nurses  has  rewound,  and 
Tarantino  has  popped  in  another  tape,  a 
documentary  on  Roger  Corman.  But  it's 
getting  late— around  two  A.M.— and  he 
has  to  work  on  Pulp  Fiction  s  sound  mix 
tomorrow,  so  he  can't  watch  all  the  way 
through.  He  pushes  the  stop  button  on 
the  VCR.  "We'll  watch  it  later,"  he  says, 
sounding  distracted.  He  is  paying  atten- 
tion to  what  is  now  on  the  TV  screen. 
It's  a  Japanese  monster  movie  being 
shown  on  Mystery  Science  Theater  3000. 
Two  girls,  one  in  a  bikini,  are  being 
chased  through  the  streets.  "I  know  this 
movie."  he  says,  as  if  there  was  any  ques- 
tion. He  watches  for  a  moment.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  absurd  this  film  is. 
Tarantino  is  riveted.  It's  a  movie,  after 
all.  What  could  be  better?  □ 
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(  ontinued  from  page  91)  tarmac  He  musl 
have  thoughl  thai  Yurchenko  would 
off  the  plane,  point   u>  him,  and  say, 
■  l  here  he  is!"1 

Ii  nevei  happened  Yurchenko  gave 
away,  Edward  Lee  Howard  and  Ronald 
IVIton.  a  Former  National  Security  Vgency. 
employee  who  is  now  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence for  espionage.  Bui  he  never  said  a 
word  about  Rick  Ames 

It  was  probably  on  a  trip  to  Bhamo,  a 
river  port  up  near  the  Chinese  border 
in  Burma,  that  Ames,  at  aye  12  or  13, 
learned  the  truth  about  his  father.  At  least 
that  is  what  his  sister  Nancy  Ames  I  verlj 
thinks  \t  the  time,  Carleton  Cecil  .Ames. 
a  Ph.D.  historian  recruited  into  the  C'.I.A. 
from  a  Wisconsin  college  campus,  was 
stationed  in  Rangoon.  Ostensibly  he  was 
m  Burma  from  1953  to  1955  on  a  foun- 
dation grant,  writing  a  book.  In  fact  he 
was  a  spj  for  the  C'.I.A. 

Carleton  told  his  wife.  Rachel,  thai  he 
would  have  to  leave  Rangoon  and  go  up 
North.  ""He  was  gone  for  several  weeks." 
Nancy  Everlj  said.  "Rick  went  with 
him."  She  thinks  that  as  the  oldest  o\'  the 
three  Ames  children,  and  a  bright  kid. 
Rick  must  have  realized  his  father  was  a 
spy  "Whether  Carleton  told  him  on  the 
trip  north  or  Rick  guessed.  I  don't  know 
Rick  never  said,  lather  was  most  pri- 
vate." 

We  were  sitting  in  Clyde's  restaurant 
in  Tysons  Corner,  not  far  from  the  F.B.I. 
office  in  northern  Virginia  where  they 
had  taken  .Ames  the  day  thev  arrested 
him  as  a  Russian  spy  Nancy  1  verlv.  who 
is  13  months  younger  than  her  brother,  is 
an  intelligent,  attractive,  and  sophisticat- 
ed woman  with  strawberry-blond  hair 
who  works  for  a  computer  company.  With 
great  effort,  she  has  survived  the  trauma 
to  her  family  by  separating  her  deep  love 
lor  her  brother  from  his  betrayal  of  his 
country.  "It's  the  only  waj  I  can  deal 
with  it."  she  said  She  has  regularly  visit- 
ed her  brother  in  jail,  and  is  devastated 
bv  what  has  happened. 

Vincv  I  verlv  remembers  Rick  as  a 
protective  big  brother  to  her  and  her  sis 
lei,  Alison,  the  youngest  in  the  familv 
"He  was  very  nice  to  us."  she  said.  "I 
worshiped  him,  I  still  o\o  He  would  beat 
up  othei  kids  loi  me 

Udrich  Ha/en  \mes  was  bom  on 
\lav  '(>,  1941,  in  Rivei  Falls,  Wisconsin, 
a   rural  community    about   20  miles  east 
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afterward    In  the  '   I  \     no 

called    him     \ldiuh     <  )n      ..I    ihe    inmoi 

mysteries  of  the  tones  case  is  whj  in  an 
ncj    then   dominated   b)    h 
luates  oi  the  best  eastern -establish- 
ment schools,  many  with  reversible  names 
like  his.  tones  preferred  to  be  known  as 

Rick    "Aldrich   Ames,     with  its  ton;. 

diet  and  faint  whiti  oi  Rockefeller,  was 
a  name  that  might  have  not  only  ad- 
vanced   his   career    inside    I  angle)    but 

also,  later  on.  helped  to  explain  all  those 
millions  that  began  to  flow  into  his  bank 
accounts.  An  Aldrich  Ames  might  not 
have  had  to  explain  a  thing.  Bui.  then. 
neither  did  Rick. 

The  man  who  is  surety  the  most  dam- 
aging spy  since  the  C.I.  A  was  created  in 
1947  comes  from  a  solid  midwestern 
background  of  educators  and  farmers. 
His  grandfather  Jesse  Ha/en  Ames  was 
president  o(  River  Falls  State  Teachers 
College,  now  a  campus  of  the  University 
o(  Wisconsin.  The  Ames  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Center  on  the  campus  is  named 
for  him. 

Jesse's  son  Carleton  taught  history  at 
the  college.  One  of  his  students.  Rachel 
Aldrich,  caught  his  eye.  She  had  grown 
up  on  a  farm  in  nearby  New  Richmond. 
Wisconsin.  At  20.  she  was  attractive, 
dark-haired,  and  13  years  younger  than 
Carleton.  They  were  married  in  1938. 
Rick,  born  three  years  later,  appears  to 
have  had  an  average,  fairly  normal  boy- 
hood, although  his  sister  remembers  him 
as  introverted  and  bookish. 

"Rick  was  not  a  Boy  Scout."  Nancy 
Everlj  said.  "He  did  not  do  any  sports 
then.  He  was  interested  in  chess;  he  was 
an  intellectual  kid.  He  wore  glasses  as  a 
boy  of  10.  Rick  always  had  terrible  eye- 
sight. He  kept  to  himself.  Rick  was  a 
verv  private  person."  But.  she  insisted, 
her  brother  also  "had  a  lot  o\~  friends,  a 
tremendous  sense  ol'  humor,  a  generous 
heart." 

It  was  hardly  a  joyful,  Leave  It  to 
Beaver  existence  in  River  falls,  however. 
Ihe  Vmes  familv  was  formal  in  Style. 
Emotions  were  to  be  repressed,  not 
shared  "  I  he  familv  placed  emphasis  on 
\iooo\  manners;  it  was  parti)  the  era.  o( 
course,  but  we  were  expected  to  be  pr> 
lite  m  our  dealings  with  each  other,  and 
with  parents  and  other  adults  In  our 

family,  you  nevei  probed  oi  pried,  never 

asked,    What  aie  vou  thinking''  How  do 

you  feel?' " 

One  o\  the  things  the  familv  never 
spoke  about  was  C  'addon's  alcoholism     \ 

striking  figure,  tall,  slender,  with  a  mane 
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His  absence  was  never  explained  to  the 
children    It  didn't  have  to  be 

Within  the  family,  ami  to  his  friends, 

(  addon  was  called  King,  apparently  be- 
cause he  had  once  played  a  king  in  a  col- 
production  And  no  one  called  his 
wile  Rachel.  In  the  family,  said  Viriev 
I  verly,  "it  was  King  and  R 

\  specialist  in  far  Eastern  history. 
Carleton  was  recruited  in  1952  by  the 
C.I.A.  The  family,  now  including  Rick 
and  his  two  younger  sisters,  moved  to 
Washington,  where  Rick  attended  ihe  then 
segregated  Keene  public  elementary 
school. 

The  following  year  they  were  off  to 
Rangoon.  By  that  time  Burma,  which  had 
been  part  of  British-ruled  India,  had  won 
its  independence,  but  Rangoon  and  the 
upper-class  enclave  where  the  Ameses 
lived,  just  off  the  Royal  Lakes,  still  en- 
joyed the  atmosphere  of  the  Raj.  To  12- 
v  ear-old  Rick  Ames,  Rangoon  was  par- 
adise. For  the  first  time,  the  intellectual, 
chess-playing  boy  blossomed  as  an  ath- 
lete. "There  was  a  tennis-and-swim  club, 
and  most  homes  had  tennis  courts. "  Nan- 
cv Everly  recalled.  "Rick  learned  to  sail. 
He  became  a  good  sailor  and  an  excellent 
sw  immer."  He  also  got  a  taste  of  the 
good  life.  There  were  servants,  a  large 
Oriental-style  house  with  louver  slats  in- 
stead of  solid  walls,  and  some  touches 
right  out  of  Kipling.  Once,  a  four-foot 
snake,  a  highly  poisonous  krait.  was  killed 
in  the  house 

The  Ames  familv  left  Burma  and  re- 
turned to  Washington  in  1955,  in  time 
for  Rick's  freshman  year  in  high  school. 
They  lived  in  suburban  northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  Rick  went  to  McLean  High 
School,  which  was  populated  by  manv 
other  C.I.A.  brats.  He  was  active  in  the 
drama,  debate,  and  chess  clubs,  and  be- 
gan dating  m  his  junior  year.  His  mother 
taught  English  at  the  school.  When  Rick 
graduated  in  1959,  his  class  voted  him 
"w  ittiest." 

Bv  1961  his  father  was  working  for 
James  J  Angleton,  the  legendary  hunter 
o\  moles,  on  the  C  [.A.'s  (  ountermtelli- 
gence  Stall'.  Carleton's  colleagues  on  An- 
gleton's  Staff,  who  were  then  housed  in 
temporary  buildings  bv  the  reflecting 
pool  on  Washington's  Mall,  remember 
him   snoozing   at    his   desk   alter   lunch 


AMES 


"The  offices  in  summer  were  very  warm," 
said  one,  "and  I'd  see  him  with  papers  in 
front  of  him,  sound  asleep."  At  some 
point.  Carleton  is  said  to  have  switched 
from  the  agency's  clandestine  side  to  the 
Directorate  of  Intelligence,  where  he 
worked  as  an  analyst. 

In  the  summer  of  1959,  Rick,  probably 
with  his  father's  encouragement,  interned 
at  the  C.I. A.  In  August  he  went  off  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he  was  ac- 
tive in  a  theater  group.  He  did  not  earn  a 
degree  in  Chicago,  but  returned  to  Wash- 
ington and  joined  the  C.I.A.  on  June  17. 
1962,  at  age  21.  Later  he  enrolled  as  a 
part-time  student  at  George  Washington 
University.  He  graduated  in  1967.  From 
the  start,  he  worked  for  the 
agency's  covert  side,  the  Di- 
rectorate of  Operations,  or 
D.O.,  and  he  held  a  top- 
secret  clearance.  Within  the 
agency,  he  used  the  pseudo- 
nym Winfield  Leggate. 

In  the  mid-60s,  Ames  had 
met  and  begun  to  date  a 
fellow  C.I.A.  employee, 
Nancy  Jane  Segebarth,  a 
young,  slender  blonde  wom- 
an from  upstate  New  York, 
the  daughter  of  a  banker 
and  university  administra- 
tor. They  were  married  at  a 
Unitarian  church  in  subur- 
ban Oakton,  Virginia,  in 
1969.  Well  before  then,  how- 
ever, the  Ameses'  nuclear  family  had  be- 
gun to  break  up.  Alison,  the  younger  of 
Rick's  sisters,  was  hospitalized  with  a  se- 
rious emotional  disorder,  and  Rachel, 
who  somehow  felt  she  was  part  of  the 
problem,  distanced  herself  by  accepting  a 
teaching  post  in  Karachi,  Pakistan,  for 
two  years,  while  Carleton  remained  in 
Washington.  It  was  a  time  of  turmoil  and 
strain  for  the  family.  Alison  recovered 
and  married,  but  died  tragically  at  age  41 
of  breast  cancer. 

In  1967,  Carleton  Ames  retired  from 
the  agency.  Two  years  later.  Rac  quit  her 
teaching  job,  and  they  moved  to  Hickory, 
North  Carolina.  That  same  year  Rick  and 
his  bride  were  sent  by  the  C.I.A.  to 
Ankara,  Turkey,  for  a  three-year  posting. 
Rick's  wife,  who  was  known  as  Nan 
within  the  family  to  avoid  confusion  with 
Rick's  sister,  told  friends  that  she  had 
worked  for  the  agency  in  Ankara  as  an 
analyst;  K    k  was  trying  to  recruit  Sovi- 


ets. One  colleague  said  that  he  failed  to 
land  a  single  agent. 

Carleton  died  in  Hickory  in  September 
1972.  By  then.  Rick  and  Nan  were  back 
in  Washington.  They  moved  into  a  house 
on  Golf  Course  Island  in  Reston,  Vir- 
ginia. After  Turkey,  Nan  Ames  quit  the 
C.I.A.  Frustrated  by  the  agency's  notori- 
ous glass  ceiling,  she  complained  to 
friends  that  there  was  no  future  for  wom- 
en in  the  organization.  It  is  a  problem  that 
still  plagues  the  agency  in  the  traditionally 
male-dominated  world  of  intelligence. 

She  became  active  in  the  Reston  Com- 
munity Association  and  plunged  into  local 
Democratic  politics.  In  1974  she  was  co- 
chairperson  in  Reston  of  the  successful 
congressional  campaign  of  Joe  Fisher,  a 
liberal  economist  who  upset  northern  Vir- 
ginia's longtime  Republican  conservative, 
Joel  Broyhill.  After  the  election  Nan  Ames 
worked  on  Fisher's  congressional  staff. 


'Ames  must  have  thought 

Yurchenko 
would  get  off  the  plane, 

point  to  him, 
andsav  Inereneis! 


tions.  He  could  hardly  introduce  himself 
as  a  C.I.A.  spy,  and  almost  certainly 
worked  under  commercial  cover,  posing 
as  a  successful  businessman  who  coulcl 
afford  to  live  on  Manhattan's  East  Side. 
In  addition  he  had  a  liberal  "representa- 
tional allowance"  for  entertaining,  din- 
ners, theater  tickets,  and  other  expenses 
that  he  might  incur  in  cultivating  his 
Soviet  targets.  His  wife  also  landed  a 
good  job.  The  Ameses,  in  short,  were 
living  well. 

Five  years  later,  in  1981.  it  was  time  for 
Rick  to  move  on.  By  now  an  experienced 
headhunter.  as  C.I.A.  recruiters  of  Soviets 
were  known,  he  was  assigned  to  Mexico 
City,  a  hotbed  of  K.G.B.  spy  activity. 

Nan  wouldn't  go  with  him.  A  liberat- 
ed woman,  established  in  her  career,  she  | 
apparently  did  not  accept  the  idea  of  fol- 
lowing her  husband  again  to  a  foreign 
post.  Ames  later  told  friends  that  his 
marriage  was  shaky.  "Rick 
said  they  had  grown  apart." 
Michael  Horwatt,  a  high- 
school  friend,  recalled. 


say, 


In  1976,  Rick  was  assigned  to  F.R./ 
New  York,  the  C.I.A.'s  station  in  Man- 
hattan. (The  F.R.  stood  for  Foreign  Re- 
sources.) Suddenly,  his  life  took  a  more 
glamorous  turn.  He  and  his  wife  moved 
into  a  20-story  luxury  apartment  house 
on  East  54th  Street  with  a  rather  grand 
entrance  and  a  uniformed  doorman. 
Their  apartment  had  a  large  living  room 
and  a  beautiful  view.  Since  Ames  was  a 
mid-level  bureaucrat  on  a  modest  salary, 
the  C.I.A.  subsidized  the  rent.  In  New 
York,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  hous- 
ing, the  C.I.A.  pays  the  entire  rent  of  its 
clandestine  operators,  then  deducts  a 
small  portion,  perhaps  5  or  10  percent, 
of  their  salary.  If  Ames  earned  $30,000  a 
year  at  the  time,  he  would  have  paid 
only  about  $250  a  month  for  an  apart- 
ment that  may  have  rented  for  as  much 
as  $2,000. 

In  New  York,  Ames's  job  was  to  sub- 
orn Russians  working  for  the  United  Na- 
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Alone  in  Mexico  City. 
Ames  met  Rosario,  the 
daughter  of  a  prominent  Bo- 
gota family,  who  was  serv- 
ing as  cultural  attache  at  the 
Colombian  Embassy,  located 
at  that  time  in  a  French- 
style  building  just  across  the 
street  from  Rick's  office  in 
the  American  Embassy  on 
the  broad  Paseo  de  la  Re- 
forma.  A  thin,  olive-skinned 
woman  with  dark  hair  and 
brown  eyes,  Rosario  had  ar- 
rived in  Mexico  City  in  the  spring  of 
1982,  and  by  June  was  being  developed 
as  a  C.I.A.  "asset."  Rick  did  not  recruit 
Rosario,  but  his  closest  friend  in  the  sta- 
tion did,  and  Ames  was  her  case  officer. 
From  October,  for  more  than  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  charges  filed  in  federal 
court,  Rosario  "was  a  paid  source"  for 
the  C.I.A..  unbeknownst  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Colombia.  The  phrase  suggests 
that  Rosario  may  have  helped  the  C.I.A. 
assess  Soviet  and  Cuban  diplomats;  as  a 
Colombian  attache,  she  moved  freely  in 
the  round  of  embassy  parties  and  recep- 
tions. But  in  interviews  from  her  jail  cell, 
Rosario  Ames  insisted  that  her  work  for 
the  C.I.A.  had  been  limited  to  allowing 
an  agency  officer  to  use  her  apartment 
for  clandestine  meetings.  After  her  guilty 
plea,  her  attorney.  William  B.  Cummings. 
provided  more  details  about  Rosario's  re- 
lationship with  the  spy  agency.  A  dark- 
haired  man  with  chiseled  features—  hand- 
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From  the  great  tea\0ardens  gf Java  comes  thepur^e  and 
unsweetened  taSte  of  Tejava.  A  perfecfaccompanimertt^paiay 
.  meal.  Tejava  is  carefully  brewed  With  all  the  richness  and 
spirit  of  the  remarkable  place  it  comes  from. 
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T  SNOWED  ON  MT  OLANCHATHIS  SPRING. 
GOOD  NEWS  FOR  CRYSTAL  GEYSER  DRINKERS 

INTHEYEAR2094. 
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Or  will  it  be  2006?  I^^^^^^^^^f- :':         they  discovered  a  volcanic 

Or  2156?  The  truth  is,  its  hard  to  tell  ;  ''Jf^^Bf0^W&^2^  formation  deep  in  the  recesses 
exactly  how  long  it  takes  for  our  Alpine  M5^d^^^^^  of  California}  Napa  Valley.  This 
Spring  Water  to  naturally  purify  itself  by  ^g^y-  find  produced  a  mineral  water  of  such 
seeping  through  layers  of  granite  fractures  and  ^f^0Kpurity  that  the  Wapoo  Indians  once  called  it 
crystalline  sand.  We  do  know,  however,  that  .M/\tcan^%^'The Miracle  Water"  Today,  it  is  the  source 

■V?/i     takeupto      T£&%iii-,       n  n  i  t. 

the  journey  covers  roughly  (very  roughly,  W  100 years  for  a  m^  of  our  Sparkling  Mineral  Water. 

£ji   single  drop  of  water  fp?. '■':■ 

we  assure  you)  8,000  feet.  And  by  the  fM  "f^Zat  Jf  Of  course,  through  the  years  we've  added 
time  this  rocky  descent  is  over,  the  spring  tfl|^r™-^^S  a  few  exotic  flavors  to  our  collection  of 
water  that  we  bottle  is  as  pure,  as  refreshing  J  v ,  bottled  beverages.  Flavors  like  Mountain 
and  as  perfect  as  you're  likely  to  find  anywhere.  ^  Raspberry,  Ruby  Grapefruit,  and  Passion  Fruit 
While  this  process  may  be  a  lengthy  one,  it's  and  Mango  are  all  made  from  only  the  finest, 
certainly  not  the  only  one  we've  undertaken  for  most-natural  ingredients.  That's  what  Crystal 
purity's  sake.  Back  in  1977,  our  founders,  Peter  J  \>  Geyser  is  all  about.  Which  makes  it  not  only 

mm 

and  Leo,  set  out  on  a  quest  to  find  the  perfect  ^^^good  news  for  people  in  the  year 
mineral  water.  And,  after  18  months  of  studying      2094;  it's  pretty  good  news 
topographic  maps  and  ancient,  yellowing  well  logs,     for  earlier  generations  as  well. 


Introducing  our  abbreviated  family 
portrait  of  natural  beverages.  Shown 
left  to  right,  our  Juice Squeeze,  Alpine 
Spring  Water,  Mountain  Spring 
Sparkler,  and  Sparkling  Mineral 
Water.  Other  family  members  can 
be  found  in  a  refiigerator  near  you. 


CRYSTAL  GEYSER  WATER  COMPANY  IS  A  NATURAL  BEVERAGE 
COMPANY  SINGLY  COMMITTED  TO  PRODUCING  HEALTHY 
INNOVATIVE  BEVERAGES  OF  THE  H  IGH  EST  QUALITY  AND 
TASTE.  IN  EACH  OF  OUR  BEVERAGES.  WE  STRIVE  TO  ADD 
SOMETHING  SPECIAL.  SOMETHING  OF  VALUE.  NOT  ONLY  TO 
SEPARATE  OURSELVES  FROM  THE  COMPETITION.  BUT  TO  GIVE 
OUR  CUSTOMERS  SUPERIORITY  THEY  CAN  TASTE  AND  ENJOY 


lome  enough  to  play  himsell  in  the 
movie,  should  the  Ames  saga  be  drama 
tized  by  Hollywood  (  ummings  revealed 
that  Mis  Ames  had  been  paid  5200  B 
month  under  a  secret  contract  with  the 
i  i  \  for  die  use  ni  hei  apartment  in 
Mexico  City. 

I  here  is  a  saving  in  the  (  I  \  that  .1 
else  officer  must  guard  against  "falling 
in  love  uiih  your  agent,"  a  shibboleth 
that  reflects  the  tendency  of  intelligence 
officers  to  believe  in  then  agents,  since 
their  own  prestige  depends  on  the  value 
o(  the  agents'  information.  Ames,  how- 
ever, literally  fell  in  love  with  his  agent, 
and  colleagues  gossiped  that  he  had  slept 
with  her  in  a  CIA  sale  house.  Rick 
also  had  his  own  apartment  in  the  Zona 
Rosa,  or  Pink  /one.  an  upscale  neigh- 
borhood of  pink  stUCCO  walls  favored  by 
diplomats. 

Maria  del  Rosario  Casas  Dupuy  was 
the  daughter  ol'  Pablo  Casas  Sanlofimio. 
a  mathematician  who  later  became  a  re- 
spected senator,  a  state  governor,  and  sec- 
retary-general of  the  Liberal  Party.  Rosa- 
rio was  extraordinarily  close  to  her  wid- 
owed mother.  Cecilia  Dupuy  de  Casas, 
who  ran  a  sort  of  bohemian  salon  in  her 
home  in  Bogota,  a  meeting  place  for  stu- 
dents, professors,  and  musicians  with 
such  colorful  names  as  Chocolate  Ar- 
menteros  and  Ismael  Quintana.  Her 
mother  had  a  collection  o\'  5.000  LPs. 
and  she  and  Rosario  would  listen  for 
hours  to  salsa  and  Cuban  music. 

\n  intellectual  who  speaks  five  lan- 
guages. Rosario  was  a  superior  student 
at  Los  Andes  University  in  Bogota,  from 
which  she  graduated  in  1976.  Her  senior 
thesis  was  entitled  "The  Re-creation  o\' 
the  City  in  Baudelaire,  Eliot,  and  Garcia 
1  orca."  She  then  joined  the  faculty, 
while  working  toward  her  Ph.D.  at  Bo- 
gota's National  I  mversity.  where  she 
began  her  graduate  thesis.  "Esthetic 
Problems  m  Hegel  with  Respect  lo  Lit- 
erature." 

But  Rosario  was  not  all  work  and  no 
play.  Besides  her  penchant  for  Caribbean 
music,  her  Colombian  friends  say.  she 
liked  to  have  her  tarot  cards  read,  and 
Carefully  followed  her  astrological  sign. 
Sagittal  ins  She  also  had  an  active  social 
lite;  there  is  some  evidence,  in  fact,  that 
she  met  Rick  Ames  on  the  rebound 

"Rosario  was  very  nice,  but  a  little 
sin."  said  her  close  friend  I  lavia  Falquez. 
"She  was  famous  lor  being  very  intelli- 
gent. She  was  very  smart,  very  analytical^ 
She  ended  up  leaving  Colombia  broken- 
hearted, because  she  had  fallen  m  love 
with  a  professoi  at  l  os  \ndes  University 

who   was   a    real    ladies'    man  Since 


Rosario's  fathei  was  a  politician   the  mei 

the    president    at    that    time     lull"   ' 

1  urbay  \yala,  who  invited  hei  i"  have 
lunch  at  the  presidential  palace  When 
she  realized  there  was  a  chance  oi  getting 

a  diplomatic  post,  she  lumped  at  it  In 
Mexico  (  ily,  I  alquez  continued.  Rosario 
because  of  her  political  clout,  had  impoi 

lance  beyond  hei  lank  I  lie  ainbassadoi 
at  (he  tune.  Ignacio  I  inaha  de  Bngard. 
trusted  her  and  even  left  her  in  charge  ol 
the  embassy  on  various  occasions  She 
fust  started  going  out  with  a  pilot.  Later 
she  said  she  met  an  American  [Ames) 
who  was  a  political  attache  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy." 

1  he  romance  was  interrupted  by  the 
C.I.A..  which  reassigned  Ames  to  Lang- 
ley.  In  October  1983,  he  returned  to 
Washington  and  moved  in  with  his  sister. 
"Rick  was  with  us  a  month  while  he 
found  an  apartment,"  she  said.  "About 
two  weeks  into  his  stay  he  told  me  he  had 
met  Rosario  and  was  going  to  ask  Nan 
for  a  divorce.  He  was  in  love,  she  was 
well  educated,  from  a  good  family— this 
was  not  something  he  was  doing  easily. 
He  was  very  upset  that  he  would  be  the 
first  in  the  family  that  he  knew  of  ever  to 
divorce.  He  went  up  to  talk  to  Nan."  He 
told  his  wife,  who  was  still  living  in  the 
apartment  in  Manhattan,  that  he  wanted 
a  divorce.  Soon  after.  Rosario  followed 
him  to  Washington.  She  moved  in  with 
him  in  a  high-rise  apartment  in  Lai  Is 
Church.  Virginia.  The  next  year.  Nan 
Ames  filed  for  divorce  in  New  York; 
Ames  did  not  contest  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1984,  Ames  was  sent  to 
New  York  to  assist  the  C.I.A.  station  in 
handling  all  the  foreign  diplomats  arriv- 
ing for  the  opening  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  traditionally  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  the  agency's 
recruiters.  "He  had  a  very  short  trip,  be- 
cause he  brought  Rosario  with  him."  a 
C.I.A.  man  recalled.  "The  station  had 
provided  a  three-bedroom  sale  house  on 
Manhattan's  Past  Side,  somewhere  near 
the  U.N.  Ames  and  two  other  officers 
were  assigned  there.  The  idea  was  if  they 
needed  to  bring  people  to  entertain  they 
could  use  the  safe  house.  Ames  brought 
his  girlfriend.  Rosario."  The  New  York 
chief  o(  station  was  appalled  at  this 
breach  ol'  agency  etiquette.  "The  C'.O.S. 
found  out  the  girlfriend  was  there  lie 
said.  'You  can't  o\o  that.'  and  threw 
them  out."  Headquarters  was  informed 
ol'  the  incident,  but  look  no  action 
against  Ames 

\i  1  angley,  tales  had  already  been  as- 
signed lo  what  would  become  the  key  to 
a  fortune:  he  was  named  chief  oi'  the  So- 


ounterintelli  •  nch  ol  the  '  1 

(counterintelli  rthin   the 

(   1  \      v         East  I 

1  I  11   mam  job  was  to  oversee  operations 

worlds  ide  again  .1  the  Soviet  targ  '    one 

"I  \mess  colleagues  at  the  lime  ex- 
plained "Scanning  traffic  from  all  around 
the  world  to  look  lor  problems  I  he  CO- 
workei  remembered  Ames  well.  "Slicked- 
baek  greasy  hair,  glasses,  a  mustache. 
smoking  cigarettes  all  the  time,  tobacco- 
stained  teeth  and  lingers  He  had  a  sort 
ol  offhand  approach  to  things  Anything 
but  a  hard  worker  pretty  lazy.  My  image 
ol  him  is  sitting  with  his  feet  up  on  the 
desk,  big  stack  of  tiles,  smoking  and  read- 
ing old  files.  Presumably  at  the  request  of 
the  K.Cj.B..  we  now  know.  He  liked  to 
do  that." 

In  his  fourth-floor  office  at  headquar- 
ters. Ames  did  more  than  read  cables, 
however.  It  is  a  delicious  irony  that  an 
important  part  of  his  new  counterintelli- 
gence job  was  to  uncover  moles  inside 
the  C.I.A. 

He  complained  a  lot  about  his  finances. 
"When  he  came  back  from  Mexico,  I  be- 
lieve he  was  pretty  well  broke."  said  a 
C.I.A.  man.  One  colleague  remembers 
Ames  bemoaning  the  fact  that  he  was 
now  supposedly  paying  the  full  rent  on 
his  wife's  Manhattan  apartment:  the 
C.I.A.  subsidy  was  gone.  The  divorce. 
Ames  told  his  co-workers,  was  leaving 
him  strapped  financially.  Nan  kept  the 
apartment  and  the  furnishings:  all  he  had 
left  was(his  salary  and  his  pension. 

Like  his  father  before  him.  Ames  had 
developed  a  drinking  problem— he  likes 
vodka— and  it  got  worse  in  Mexico  and 
back  at  Lang  ley  during  this  period.  His 
drinking  had  been  officially  reported  to 
headquarters  by  the  Mexico  City  station. 
As  a  result,  while  Ames  served  as  chief 
of  the  Soviet  counterintelligence  branch, 
the  C.I.A.  counseled  him  for  alcohol 
abuse.  But  apparently  no  one  thought  to 
move  Ames  to  a  less  sensitive  position. 

Far  from  removing  him  from  tempta- 
tion, the  agency  now  put  Ames  in  the 
lion's  mouth.  Though  he  was  financially 
vulnerable  and  drinking  heavily  ai  times, 
it  assigned  him  officially  in  19S4  to  meet 
with  K..G.B.  officers  m  Washington  lo 
assess  and.  if  possible,  recruit  them 
to  become  double  agents  lor  the  (  I  \ 
I  hat  was  rather  like  assigning  a  randy 
young  minister  to  give  spiritual  guidance 
lo  the  prettiest  women  in  the  whore- 
house 

Although  the  c  I  \  .  when  c  ongress 
established  it  in  1947,  \>>.is  given  no  inter- 
nal police  powers,  contrary  to  popular 
belief  it  operates  extensively  in  the  l  nhed 
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States,  with  offices  not  only  in  New  York 
but  also  in  several  other  major  cities. 
However,  by  presidential  order,  it  must 
advise  the  F.B.I,  when  it  conducts  foreign 
counterintelligence  operations  in  this 
country. 

In  1980,  the  C.I.A.  and  the  F.B.I,  went 
even  further;  they  jointly  established  an 
operation,  code-named  Courtship,  to  re- 
cruit Soviets  stationed  in  Washington. 
The  unit  operated  from  an  office  building 
in  suburban  Springfield,  Virginia.  Around 
1982,  Courtship  recruited  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Valery  Martynov,  a  K.G.B.  man  as- 
signed to  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  collect 
scientific  and  technical  intelligence.  The 
F.B.I,  gave  him  the  code  name  pimento 
and  ran  him  jointly  with  the  C.I.A.  Later, 
the  F.B.I,  watched  K.G.B.  major  Sergei 
Motorin  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  walk  into 
a  store  and  barter  his  operational  al- 
lowance of  vodka  and  Cuban  cigars  for 
stereo  equipment.  With  that  kind  of  lever- 
age over  Motorin,  the  F.B.I,  did  not  have 
too  much  difficulty  persuading  him  to  lis- 
ten. He,  too,  became  a  U.S.  spy.  The  fate 
of  the  two  Russians  was  later  to  figure  in 
the  Ames  case. 

In  his  recruiting  duties,  Ames  was  sup- 
posed to  report  all  of  his  meetings  with 
K.G.B.  officers,  but  the  F.B.I,  says  he  did 
not.  As  the  process  typically  works,  after 
a  suitable  number  of  dinners,  lunches, 
and  gifts,  Ames  would  make  his  pitch  to 
a  given  Soviet.  He  would  point  out  that, 
as  a  K.G.B.  officer,  his  target  was  in  a 
position  to  make  a  lot  of  money  by  help- 
ing the  C.I.A.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to 
imagine  a  K.G.B.  officer  pointing  out  in 
turn  that  Ames  was  also  in  an  excellent 
position  to  solve  any  financial  problems 
he  himself  might  have.  Ames,  by  his  own 
account,  volunteered  his  services,  becom- 
ing, in  the  argot  of  the  trade,  a  "walk-in." 
In  a  self-serving  but  fascinating  state- 
ment that  Ames  read  before  he  was  sen- 
tenced Lo  life  in  prison  without  possibility 
of  parole  said  that  in  April   1985, 

"seeking  mi  ><  to  pay  debts,  I  conceived 
of  a  kind  onfidence  game  to  play  on 
the   K.G.B.  exchange  for  $50,000, 

Ames  provide  names  of  several  Sovi- 

et citizens  co  with  the  C.I.A. 

Ames  claims  hi  ed  they  were  real- 

ly double  agents  o  the  K.G.B.,  and 

therefore  "I  could  e  them  no  harm." 
A  few  months  later.  the  K.G.B. 

the  identities  of  "virtua,        1  Soviet  agents 
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of  the  C.I.A.  .  .  .  known  to  me.  To  my  en- 
during surprise,  the  K.G.B.  replied  that  it 
had  set  aside  for  me  $2  million  in  grati- 
tude for  the  information." 

During  this  period  Ames,  the  F.B.I. 
now  knows,  went  inside  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy at  'least  once,  and  probably  more. 
He  is  believed  to  have  reported  only  his 
first  visit  to  the  embassy  to  his  superiors 
in  S.E.  division. 

The  first  installment  of  the  K.G.B.'s 
millions,  a  deposit  of  $9,000,  was  made 
into  Ames's  account  in  the  Dominion 
Bank  of  Virginia  on  May  18,  1985.  Ames 
received  money  and  passed  documents  in 
personal  meetings  with  his  K.G.B.  han- 
dlers outside  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  Washington  area  through  "dead 
drops,"  hiding  places  such  as  the  space 
behind  a  loose  brick,  or  a  hollow  tree 
stump,  by  means  of  which  money  and  se- 
crets can  be  passed  without  the  danger 
of  personal  contact. 

Ames's  divorce  was  granted  on  July 
29,  and  12  days  later  he  married  Rosario 
at  a  Unitarian  church  in  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  meantime,  on  August  1,  S.E.- 
division  chief  Burt  Gerber  had  assigned 
him  to  debrief  the  agency's  prize  defector, 
Vitaly  Yurchenko.  Another  C.I.A.  officer 
was  assigned  to  work  with  Ames.  Both 
reported  to  Paul  J.  Redmond,  a  brusque 
Soviet-division  veteran.  Redmond,  cur- 
rently the  C.I.A.'s  deputy  director  of 
counterintelligence,  often  clashed  with 
Ames  and  voiced  suspicions  about  him  as 
far  back  as  four  years  ago. 

For  one  month  Ames  sat  across  the 
table  from  Yurchenko  in  a  safe  house  in 
Vienna,  Virginia.  The  C.I.A.'s  official  bi- 
ography of  Yurchenko  described  him  as, 
since  April,  the  deputy  chief  of  the 
K.G.B. 's  foreign -intelligence  directorate 
in  charge  of  "the  K.G.B.  Residencies  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada."  Why  didn't  Yur- 
chenko blow  the  whistle  on  Ames? 

It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  central  mys- 
teries of  the  Ames  case,  and  part  of  a 
deeper  riddle  about  Yurchenko  himself. 
Many  counterintelligence  officers,  in  both 
the  F.B.I,  and  the  C.I.A.,  leaned  toward 
the  view  that  Yurchenko  was  a  genuine 
defector  who  changed  his  mind— walked 
out  of  a  Georgetown  restaurant  and  went 
home  three  months  after  he  arrived.  (His 
C.I.A.  guard  did  not  follow  Yurchenko 
out  of  the  restaurant;  he  thought  he 
should  wait  and  pay  the  check.) 

Yurchenko  had  hoped  to  rekindle  a  ro- 
mance with  Valentina  Yeresovsky,  the 
wife  of  a  Soviet  diplomat  in  Montreal. 
The  C.I.A.  and  Canadian  intelligence 
agents  arranged  for  him  to  see  her  at  her 
apartment.  Tearfully,  she  told  him  to  get 


lost,  and  Yurchenko  was  seemingly 
crushed.  He  was  discontent  with  his  ham- 
handed  C.I.A.  security  guards,  and  fun 
ous  over  leaks  to  the  press  about  his  pres 
ence  in  the  U.S.  and  his  revelations 
C.I.A.  director  William  J.  Casey  was  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  news  leaks;  he 
boasted  noisily  about  the  big-shot  defec- 
tor. So  it  was  not  surprising  that  Yurchen- 
ko might  change  his  mind. 

What  was  surprising  was  that  Yurchen- 
ko took  the  risk  of  going  back,  and  that 
he  was  not  shot,  and  that  in  fact  he  con 
tinued  to  work  for  the  K.G.B.  and  the 
S.V.R.,  albeit  in  a  much  lesser  job,  until 
he  retired  last  spring.  Another  view  of 
Yurchenko  is  that  he  was  sent  to  betray 
Howard  and  Pelton  in  order  to  protect 
Rick  Ames.  Harry  B.  "Skip"  Brandon,  a 
veteran  F.B.I,  counterintelligence  official, 
who  was  acting  director  of  the  intelli- 
gence division  as  it  went  into  overdrive 
on  the  Ames  case  early  last  fall,  con- 
fessed that  he  is  puzzled  about  Yurchen- 
ko. "Is  it  possible  they  [the  K.G.B.] 
doubted  Ames  and  sent  Yurchenko  here 
as  a  test  to  see  if  Ames  would  report 
Yurchenko's  debriefing?  Once  it  was  de- 
termined that  Ames  was  reporting  on 
Yurchenko's  disclosures,  they  told  Yur- 
chenko to  come  home."  Brandon,  an  ail- 
American,  straight-arrow  F.B.I,  type, 
smiled  at  the  convoluted  thought.  "That 
is  just  the  James  Jesus  Angleton  in  all  of 
us.  The  Yurchenko  thing  is  still  extraordi- 
narily puzzling." 

There  may  be  a  relatively  simple  expla- 
nation for  why  Yurchenko  didn't  yield  up 
Ames:  he  may  not  have  known.  Edward 
J.  O'Malley,  former  chief  of  F.B.I,  coun- 
terintelligence, said  that  a  recruitment  of 
Ames's  importance  would  have  been  very 
closely  held  inside  the  K.G.B.  "Very 
probably  the  recruiter  of  Ames,  or  the 
person  Ames  volunteered  to,  would  go  to 
the  resident  [the  chief  spy  in  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington],  and  probably 
no  one  else  would  be  told." 

A  former  C.I.A.  official  who  has  stud- 
ied the  question  carefully  offered  another 
explanation:  "Yurchenko  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
K.G.B.'s  North  American  department. 
He  was  never  in  charge  of  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion. The  agency's  Yurchenko  biography 
was  wrong.  In  the  Canada  job,  he  would 
not  know  about  U.S.  operations." 

On  November  6.  Yurchenko  boarded 
an  Aeroflot  plane  at  Dulles  Airport  and 
flew  back  to  Moscow  accompanied  by 
Valery  Martynov,  pimento,  the  F.B.I.'s 
source  inside  the  Soviet  Embassy.  Mar- 
tynov was  never  heard  from  again.  About 
the  same  time,  Sergei  Motorin,  the  other 
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K  ( i  H  in. in  working  foi  the  I  U  I  inside 
the  Soviet  Embassy,  was  recalled  to 
Moscow  and  disappeared  American  in 
telligence  believes  thai  both  were  execul 
etl  aftei  Ames  disclosed  then  identities  to 
the  K.G.B. 

Ground  Laboi  l>av  1985,  \mc,  was 
taken  off  the  Yurchenko  ease  to  prepare 
For  Ins  next  assignment,  in  Rome  Before 
he  and  Rosario  left,  Ins  mother  visited 
them,  and  on  the  second  night  died  in 
her  sleep  in  then  guest  bedroom  of  car- 
diac arrest 

Ames  and  his  wife  arrived  in  Rome  on 
July  22,  1986.  Rick  went  to  work  in  the 
CIA.  station  under  cover  of  "first  secre- 
tary" o\'  the  American  Embassy,  in  the 
Palazzo  Margherita  on  the  Via  Veneto. 
For  several  months,  he  and  Rosario  lived 
in  the  Velabro,  a  fashionable 
residence  near  the  Roman 
Forum.  Ames  worked  for 
Alan  D.  Wolfe,  the  dyspeptic 
chief  of  the  Rome  station. 
After  Ames's  arrest,  Wolfe,  a 
veteran  CIA.  case  officer, 
was  so  outraged  that  he 
broke  the  agency's  tradition 
of  omerta  to  describe  his  for- 
mer subordinate  as  "a  lack- 
luster officer  and  a  drunk." 
Wolfe  added,  "1  had  to  coun- 
sel him  on  the  extent  to 
which  he  was  drinking  his 
lunch." 

In  Rome  the  K..G.B.  had 
much  easier  access  to  Ames 
than  in  Washington,  where 
1  B.I.  counterintelligence 
squads  closely  follow  Rus- 
sian diplomats.  "In  Rome 
they  had  opportunity  to  sit  down  with 
him,"  a  former  counterintelligence  officer 
said  'And  who  knows  what  he  brought 
to  Rome'.'  Sure,  he  wasn't  seeing  the  ca- 
bles at  headquarters  anymore,  but  he 
could  have  taken  a  lot  o\~  stuff  in  with 
him.  In  Washington  they  had  to  operate 
through  dead  drops,  and  that's  very  limit- 
ing. You  can't  put  many  documents  in  a 
drop.  In  Rome  the)  could  have  met  him 
easily."  They  did;  Ames  met  frequently 
with  his  K.  G.B.  handler  in  Rome,  code- 
named  SAM,  turning  over  classified  infor- 
mation to  the  Russian  He  reported  a  few 
of  these  meetings  to  I  anglev.  claiming,  in 
a  nice  touch,  that  lie  had  recruited  s  i  w  as 

a  source 

It  was  in  Rome  that  Ames  received  a 
nine-page  letter,  a  sort  o\  K..G.B.  "tO-do, 
list"  of  tasks  I  he  lust  priorit)  was  for 
\ines  to  identify  C.l  A  moles  inside  the 
K  (i  It.  the  mirror  image  o['  his  job  of 
finding  K..G.B    moles  m  the  C.l  A     I  he 


letter,  which  the  I   H  I    found  m  fl  box  in 
the  closet   o|    Ames's  studv    .it In    In 
lest     also   disi  n  Me  .    In  .    S.«.  i  . .    I.  inl 
counts     Hv    this    tune    the    K  <  i  H     had 
paid    Ames    S1.8    million    and    told    him 

that  anothei  1900,000  had  been    appro 
priated"  foi  him 

In  November  1988,  while  the  COU 
pie  was  still  in  Rome,  then  son,  Paul, 
was  born  In  the  fall  oi  the  following 
year.  Rick  and  Rosario  returned  from 
Rome  and  bought  their  now  celebrated 
5540,000  home  in  Arlington 

Meanwhile,  inside  the  C.I.A.,  officials 
realized  with  dismay  that  operations  had 
been  going  badly  since  19X5.  It  was  not 
onl)  Martynov  and  Motorin.  The  C.I.A. 
was  losing  agents  right  and  left.  The 
C.I.A.  and  the  F.B.I,  began  conducting 


Wliile  Ames  served 

as  chief  of  the 

Soviet  counterintelligence 

branch,  the 

C.L  A.  counseled  him 

for  alcohol  abuse. 


separate  but  parallel  investigations  into 
the  unexplained  losses. 

Robert  M.  Gates,  deputy  director  of 
the  C.I.A.  from  1986  to  1989,  and  later 
director  at  the  end  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, says  that  back  in  the  mid-1980s 
"there  were  some  problems  that  couldn't 
be  blamed  on  Howard."  The  word  "prob- 
lems'" was  a  euphemism  for  KGB.  firing 
squads.  Some  of  the  CIA.  agents  lost  in- 
side Russia  were  Soviet  citizens  who  had 
been  recruited  after  Edward  Lee  Howard 
had  been  fired  by  the  C.I.A.  in  1983. 
Many  were  arrested,  and  some  executed. 

None  of  this  happened  on  Woolsey's 
watch,  although  the  splat  o\'  the  Ames 
lemon  pie  has  been  caught  by  him,  full 
in  the  face  Hie  CIA.  thinks  that  about 
in  agents  were  executed  as  a  result  of 
Ames,  and  an  even  larger  number  im- 
prisoned The  most  specific  public  state- 
ment bv  Woolscv  on  this  point  came  in  a 
CNN  interview  on  March  23  with  Wolf 


Blitzei    ivho 

id    Russian  tor    the 

C.I.A."  were  allegedly  I  .ult 

oi    v 

\\     believe    we  don  i  knOU  the  pre 
number,  but  we  believe    lliat  the  number 

compromised  was  greater  than  that  and 

the    number    killed    was   quite    probably 
within  that  r.u 

When  tales  was  sentenced,  th 
eminent  released  the  <  I  A  code  names 
of  II  Russian  intelligence  officers  who 
it  said  were  among  those  compromised 
bv  him  (the  (.1  prefix  was  used  for  high- 
ly sensitive  Soviet  sources)  GTAOOORD, 
GTTH  Kl  I  .  (,K  OW1  .  (-11  IIM  ss.  (.IMI1- 
LION,  GTPROl.O(,l  I  .  GTMOTORBOAT,  <-!- 
BLIZ/\RI).  GTGENT1LE,  GTWEIGH,  and 
GTPYRRHIC.  Four  were  executed,  the 
prosecutors  said,  and  noth- 
ing good  could  have  hap- 
pened to  the  others.  Mar- 
tynov and  Motorin  are  on 
the  list. 

Mark  J.  Hulkower.  the  as- 
sistant United  States  attor- 
ney who  served  as  the  lead 
prosecutor  in  the  Ames  case, 
told  the  court  that  Ames 
was  responsible  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  Red  Army  gener- 
al. Although  he  did  not  iden- 
tify the  officer,  whose  cryp- 
tonym  is  on  the  list,  intelli- 
gence officials  confirm  that 
he  was  talking  about  a  legen- 
dary spy  code-named  TOP- 
HAT  by  the  F.B.I,  tophat. 
recruited  by  the  F.B.I,  in 
New  York  in  the  1960s,  was 
Dimitri  Fedorovich  Polya- 
kov.  an  officer  of  the  G.R.U..  Soviet  mili- 
tary intelligence.  (The  C.I.A..  which  has 
had  its  troubles  with  alcohol,  at  first  gave 
him  the  code  name  boirbov)  Back  in 
Moscow,  he  continued  to  transmit  infor- 
mation to  the  C.I.A.  But  in  1990  the  Sovi- 
ets announced  that  iophvt  had  been 
caught  and  executed. 

Another  well-known  spy  on  the  list. 
GTIK'Kl.E.  is  Oleg  Gordievsky.  the  former 
K..G.B.  resident  in  London,  who  worked 
for  British  intelligence  for  many  years.  Af- 
ter Ames  revealed  him  to  the  K..G.B.  in 
1985,  Gordievsky.  was  recalled  to  Moscow 
He  signaled  to  British  intelligence  that  he 
was  in  trouble,  and  was  spirited  out  of 
Moscow  in  a  daring  rescue  bv  \l  1.6. 

Even  after  it  finishes  questioning  Ames, 
the  C  1  A  may  never  know  for  sure  the 
number  ol'  agents  executed  because  o\ 
him.  which  ones  1  i  a  aid  Lee  Howard 
might  be  responsible  for.  and  whether 
some  of  the  deaths  might  be  attributed 
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to  yet  another  mole  or  moles  unknown. 

Until  Ames  came  along,  the  C.I.A.  was 
pretty  sure  that  Howard  was  responsible 
for  turning  in  Adolf  G.  Tolkachev,  a  So- 
viet stealth-technology  researcher  whose 
execution  Moscow  announced  in  1986. 
Now  it  isn't  so  sure. 

The  F.B.I,  is  furious  about  the  loss  of 
Martynov  and  Motorin,  the  two  K.G.B. 
agents  who  were  the  bureau's  best  pene- 
trations ever  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington.  Officially,  however,  the  par- 
ty line  is  that  the  C.I.A.  and  the  F.B.I. 
worked  harmoniously  as  they  investigat- 
ed the  Ames  case,  walking  hand  in  hand 
into  the  counterintelligence  sunset. 

Though  there  was  cooperation  between 
the  agency  and  the  bureau,  there  was 
plenty  of  friction  as  well.  The  C.I.A.  and 
the  F.B.I,  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
avoid  criticizing  each  other  in  public. 
The  sensitivity  dates  back  to  the  Edward 
Lee  Howard  case.  For  two  years,  starting 
in  1983,  the  C.I.A.  failed  to  tell  the  F.B.I. 
that  it  knew  very  well  that  Howard  was  a 
security  risk.  Instead,  the  agency  decided 
to  handle  the  problem  by  arranging  for 
Howard  to  be  seen  by  a  C.I.A.-cleared 
psychiatrist. 

After  William  Casey's  death  in  1987, 
the  new  C.I.A.  director,  William  H.  Web- 
ster, was  determined  to  improve  relations 
between  the  two  agencies  in  counterintel- 
ligence cases.  On  June  7,  1988,  he  and 
F.B.I,  director  William  S.  Sessions  signed 
a  secret  agreement— a  direct  result  of 
Howard's  escape— requiring  that  Lang  ley 
provide  "timely  notification"  to  the  F.B.I. 
whenever  it  suspected  that  a  C.I.A.  em- 
ployee might  be  thinking  about  engaging 
in  espionage  or  defecting,  or  had  an 
"unauthorized  contact"  with  a  foreign  in- 
telligence service. 

Although  the  "Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding" might  be  read  to  suggest 
that  the  C.I.A.  would  have  to  notify  the 
F.B.I,  only  when  a  specific  "present  or 
former  C.I.A.  officer  or  employee"  fell 
under  suspicion,  it  contains  broad  lan- 
guage about  "other  facts  or  circum- 
stances" that  might  equally  require  notifi- 
cation if  a  series  of  unexplained  agent 
losses  occurred.  Yet  it  was  six  years  after 
the  C.I.A,  realized  it  was  losing  agents 
that  it  formally  joined  forces  with  the 
F.B.I,  to  track  down  the  mole.  Early  in 
May,  President  Clinton  reshuffled  the 
counterintelligence  bureaucracy  in  an  ef- 
fort to  force  closer  cooperation  between 


the  two  agencies  and  to  head  off  more 
drastic  congressional  legislation. 

One  reason  the  C.I.A.  may  have 
moved  slowly  was  that  it  had  a  clear  insti- 
tutional memory  of  Angleton's  mole  hunt 
30  years  ago,  triggered  by  a  Soviet  K.G.B. 
defector,  Anatoly  Golitsin.  Convinced  that 
a  second  defector,  Yuri  Nosenko,  had 
been  sent  to  mislead  it,  the  C.I.A.  impris- 
oned Nosenko  for  almost  five  years, 
much  of  the  time  in  a  concrete  cell  under 
brutal  conditions.  Angleton  destroyed  or 
damaged  the  careers  of  many  loyal  CIA. 
officers,  paralyzed  the  agency's  opera- 
tions against  Moscow  at  the  height  of  the 
Cold  War,  and  found  no  moles.  In  the 
ironic  aftermath,  C.I.A.  counterintelli- 
gence was  downgraded.  Ames,  of  course, 
who  began  spying  in  1985,  was  not  An- 
gleton's mole. 

Perhaps  someone  in  K.G.B.  headquar- 
ters in  Moscow  with  a  grim  sense  of  hu- 
mor remembered  that  Angleton  was  chas- 
ing a  mole  whose  name,  Golitsin  claimed, 
began  with  the  letter  K.  The  Russians 
gave  Ames  the  code  name  KOLOKOL, 
which  means  bell  in  Russian,  and  in- 
structed him  to  sign  his  letters  with  the 
initial  K.  In  the  immortal  words  of  Yogi 
Berra,  it  was  deja  vu  all  over  again. 

The  investigation  that  ultimately  result- 
ed in  the  arrest  of  Rick  and  Rosario 
Ames  had  two  distinct  phases.  From 
1985  to  1991,  there  were  the  parallel  in- 
vestigations going  on  inside  the  bureau 
and  the  agency.  At  the  working  level, 
counterintelligence  agents  in  both  organi- 
zations were  well  aware  that  operations 
were  going  badly.  The  F.B.I.,  after  all,  did 
not  need  the  C.I.A.  to  tell  it  that  Mar- 
tynov and  Motorin  had  disappeared.  But 
it  was  not  until  April  1991  that  a  joint 
C.I.A.-F.B.I.  task  force  was  formed  to 
track  the  mole.  The  F.B.I,  gave  the  inves- 
tigation the  code  name  Nightmover. 

That  same  year,  Ames  was  given  the 
third  of  the  three  polygraphs  he  took 
during  his  years  at  the  C.I.A.  The  first 
had  been  routinely  administered  when 
he  was  hired;  he  was  retested  in  1986 
and  in  1991.  Although  some  F.B.I,  offi- 
cials have  said  that  Ames  showed  decep- 
tion on  the  last  lie-detector  test  but  was 
passed  anyway,  C.I.A.  sources  counter 
that  the  F.B.I,  had  access  to  all  three 
polygraphs  and  did  not  question  the  re- 
sults. But  the  F.B.I,  is  said  to  have  been 
shown  the  polygraph  results  only  last 
year. 

The  C.I.A.  provided  a  list  of  200  sus- 
pects to  the  F.B.I.  Eventually,  it  was  win- 
nowed down  to  20,  then  6,  then  1.  In 
May  1993,  Nightmover  became  an  inves- 
tigation of  Aldrich  Ames  and  his  wife. 
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Rick  Ames  had  been  on  the  list  from 
the  start.  In  December  1991.  eight  months 
after  the  task  force  had  begun  work 
he  was  transferred  to  the  C.I.A.'s  Coun- 
ternarcotics  Center,  to  remove  him  from 
more  sensitive  work.  He  was  put  in 
charge  of  monitoring  drug  trafficking  in 
the  Black  Sea  area  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

In  July  of  last  year,  Ames  traveled  to 
the  former  Soviet  republic  of  Georgia 
shortly  before  C.I.A.  officer  Freddie 
Woodruff  was  shot  and  killed  near  the 
capital,  Tbilisi,  in  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment, after  a  joint  investigation  with  the 
C.I.A.  and  the  F.B.I.,  announced  was  a 
"random  act  of  violence."  Officials  dis- 
miss initial  suspicions  that  Ames's  pres- 
ence and  the  K.G.B.  were  somehow  con- 
nected to  the  murder. 

By  September  the  F.B.I,  was  wiretap- 
ping the  Ameses'  telephones.  From  the 
taps,  it  is  clear  that  Rosario  eagerly  partic- 
ipated in  Rick's  activities.  "My  wife  has 
accomodated  [sic]  herself  to  understanding 
what  I  am  doing  in  a  very  supportive 
way,"  Ames  wrote  to  the  S.V.R.  in  1992. 

Ames  and  his  wife  both  insist  that 
Rosario  did  not  learn  of  his  spying  for  the 
Russians  until  1992,  when  she  found  a 
note,  written  in  Russian,  in  his  wallet. 
Ames  told  the  court  that  he  had  to  "black- 
mail" his  wife  into  remaining  silent,  and 
suggested  to  her  that  "extravagance  on  her 
part"  had  contributed  to  his  spying. 

Where,  then,  did  Rosario  Ames  think 
all  those  millions  were  coming  from  for 
seven  years?  According  to  her  attorney, 
William  Cummings,  "she  thought  it  was 
coming  from  investments  through  a 
friend."  Ames  says  this  was  his  "Robert- 
from-Chicago  story."  Did  the  government 
believe  that  Rosario  was  unaware  of  what 
was  going  on  until  1992?  "We  cannot 
prove  otherwise,"  said  Helen  F.  Fahey, 
the  U.S.  attorney  in  Alexandria. 

Despite  the  tapes,  Rosario  Ames  main- 
tained in  her  jailhouse  interviews  that  "I 
never  worked  for  the  Soviets."  But  the 
Rosario  overheard  on  the  F.B.I,  wiretaps 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  shy  academic 
known  to  her  friends  in  Colombia. 
Rather,  she  comes  across  as  a  tough-as- 
nails  operative,  acting  almost  as  her  hus- 
band's case  officer. 

On  the  wiretaps.  Rosario  emerges  as 
something  of  a  kvetch.  constantly  nag- 
ging Rick  about  his  tradecraft.  Did  he 
put  the  chalk  mark  on  the  mailbox?  Did 
he  fill  the  dead  drop?  It  is  clear  from  her 
remarks  that  she  has  little  confidence  that 
her  husband  will  do  anything  right.  The 
following  conversation  over  the  need  to 
mark  a  signal  took  place  on  October  12: 
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rosario  Why  didn  i  you  do  il  today,  i<>i 

( iod's  takes? 
ALDRK  ii  I  should  have  excepl  ii  wai  rain 

mg  like  crazy 
rosario        Well,  honey,  I  hope  you  didn'l 

screw  up 

Iwo  weeks  later,  Rosario  told  Rick, 
"You  cannot  afford  to  lose  youi  suitcase. 
Perhaps  yon  should  use  .1  carry-on  " 
Later  she  fretted  over  a  lost  .inline  bag: 

rosario:  I  know  you  don't  give  a  slut 
about  the  suitcase,  but,  I  mean,  okay,  One. 

ALDRICH:  ["he  suitcase  will  turn  up. 

rosario:  You  didn'l  have  anything  that 
shouldn't  have  been  in  that  bag? 

ALDRICH:  No.  honey. 

She  warned  him  to  stop  traveling  with 
'"this  envelope  vv  nil  ihis  big  hunk,  I  mean 
really."  The  KB. I.  claims  that  after  her  ar- 
rest Rosario  Ames  said  that  she  had  been 
referring  in  the  conversation  to  a  big  en- 
velope containing  cash  from  the  Russians 
At  the  end  o\'  October.  Ames  secretly 
went  to  Bogota,  where  he  staved  with 
Rosario's  mother.  From  Colombia,  he- 
called  Rosario  in  Arlington.  The  conver- 
sation is  particularly  revealing  of  the  rela- 
tionship. Rick  spoke  of  a  "short  meeting" 
earlier  in  the  evening: 

ROSARIO:  When  did  you  gel  back'.' 

\i  drich:  [To  someone  in  the  background] 

When  did  I  get  back'.'  [To  Rosario]  About 
nine. 
rosakio:  .  .  .  Why  do  you  have  to  ask  my 
mother  when  you  got  back''  Don't  be  an 
asshole. 

Is  there  another  mole?  The  suspicion  sur- 
faced because  Ames  had  acquired  docu- 
ments dealing  with  Russia.  Soviet  tech- 
niques to  foil  U«S.  efforts  to  track  Russian 
submarines,  and  other  matters  outside  his 
responsibilities  to  watch  drug  dealers. 

"1  here's  always  another  mole."  said 
Skip  Brandon.  But  the  idea  of  a  confeder- 
ate working  in  tandem  with  Ames,  he- 
added,  "is  beyond  the  pale  o\'  tradecraft. 
1  he  documents  Ames  got  were  probably 
just  due  to  lax  security.  I  can't  imagine 
their  risking  one  high-level  mole  for  the 
other." 

But  Woolsey,  in  what  looked  like  an 
effort  to  lake  the  heal  o\'\'  the  CIA., 
suggested  in  April  that  the  government 
may  be  honeycombed  with  moles  "Peo- 
ple should  not  have  the  impression  that 
the  Ames  case  is  the  onlj  major  counter- 
intelligence case  that  they're  going  to 
see."  he  said 

Woolsey's  indiscreel  remarks,  on 
NBC's  Today  show,  infuriated  Dennis 
DeConcini,  the  chairman  o\'  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee,  and  the  1  B  I 
"The  bureau  went  nuts."  DeConcini  said 
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I  he  next  day  a  contrite  Woolsey  told  the 

itors  he  mean!  "leads,    nol 
But  suspicions  ol  othei  moles  are  ram 
pant;  an  anonymous  lettei  from  inside 

the  CIA  faxed  to  the  congressional  in- 
telligence committees  iambics  on  at 
length  about  Steve  Weber,  a  Hungarian 
born  agency  0Hlc1.1l  who  n>se  10  the 
thud-highest  position  in  the  Soviet  divi- 
sion before  he  retired  in  1991.  Weber 
cannot  answer  the  charges  that  he  might 
have  been  a  Soviet  mole,  he  died  in  Bu- 
dapest last  year. 

After  Ames's  arrest,  the  court  appoint- 
ed Plato  Cacheris,  one  o\  Washington's 
leading  criminal-defense  attorneys,  to  rep- 
resent him.  Cacheris.  a  widely  respected 
lawyer,  represented  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  in  Watergate  and.  more 
recently,  Fawn  Hall.  Oliver  North's  secre- 
tary, in  the  Iran-contra  investigations. 
Cacheris  got  the  government  to  delay  a 
grand-jury  indictment  while  he  and  Rosa- 
no's  lawyer  worked  out  the  plea  bargain: 
Ames's  cooperation  in  return  for  a 
lighter  sentence  for  Rosario  so  that  she 
could,  after  getting  out  of  prison,  care  for 
their  son.  Paul.  five.  The  boy  returned  to 
Bogota  with  Rosario's  mother.  Cecilia,  at 
the  end  of  March. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  deal.  Rosario 
w  ill  be  sentenced  on  August  26  to  a  min- 
imum of  just  over  five  years  in  federal 
prison;  she  could  be  out  in  a  little  over 
four  years  with  time  off  for  good  behav- 
ior. But  the  C.I. A.  will  want  Ames  to  tell 
exactly  what  he  sold  to  the  K.G.B.  and 
the  S.V.R.:  the  prosecutors'  recommenda- 
tion for  Rosario's  sentence  will  depend 
on  her  husband's  cooperation.  Both 
Ames  and  his  wife  had  to  forfeit  an) 
profit  from  books,  films,  or  interviews 
and  turn  over  all  assets  to  the  govern- 
ment except  for  their  properties  in 
Colombia. 

The  deal  served  the  interests  of  both 
Ames  and  the  government:  it  meant  that 
he  will  talk,  saving  the  C'.I.A.  the  embar- 
rassment of  a  trial  in  which  secrets  would 
have  been  revealed,  and  in  time  it  will  al- 
low their  son  to  be  reunited  with  his 
mother. 

\le.mwhile.  Woolsey  has  moved  quick- 
ly to  try  to  stem  the  political  and  intelli- 
gence damage.  Congress  is  furious,  par- 
ticulari)  DeConcini.  Woolsev  has  ordered 
three  separate  investigations,  including  a 
"damage  assessment"  ol'  the  Ames  case,  a 
traditional  exercise  in  which  an  intelli- 
gence agency  that  has  been  penetrated 
tries  to  figure  out  which  of  its  secrets  have 
been  compromised,  and  indeed  whether 

II  has  an)  secrets  left    I  he  panel  will  also 
11  v     to    determine    which    o\'    its    assets 
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"it  took  from  1985  to  early  199  • 

rests  lo  be  made 

President  (  I  niton,  although  concerned 
lest  the  Ames  ease  derail  U.S.  relations 

with  the  government  ol  President  Boris 
Yeltsin,  threw  out  Aleksandr  I    I  ysenko, 

the  S.V.R  resident  in  Washington  I  he 
Russians,  in  turn,  expelled  James  I 
Morris,  the  C.I.A.'s  station  chief  in 
Moscow  But  the  Russians  seem  more 
bemused  than  upset  by  the  arrest  of 
Rick  Ames  When  I  asked  Yuri  Koba- 
lad/e.  the  S.V.R. 's  press  spokesman,  for 
comment,  he  replied.  "We  don't  com- 
ment on  whether  Mr.  Ames  was  working 
for  us.  All  countries  spy  on  each  other. 
That's  why  we  were  surprised  at  all  this 
hullabaloo  in  Washington.  We  never 
promised  we  would  stop  intelligence 
activities." 

In  his  statement  to  the  court.  Ames  ex- 
pressed "profound  shame  and  guilt."  but 
he  also  had  some  things  to  say  about  the 
spy  business  which  resonated  all  the  way 
to  Capitol  Hill.  The  spy  wars  are  "a 
sideshow."  he  said,  and  the  C.I.A.'s  activ- 
ities "a  self-serving  sham,  carried  out  by 
careerist  bureaucrats  who  have  managed 
to  deceive  several  generations  of  Ameri- 
can policy  makers  and  the  public  about 
both  the  necessity  and  the  value  of  their 
work."  Congress  suspects  much  the  same, 
and  the  fallout  from  the  Ames  case  will 
mean  rough  sledding  ahead  for  Woolsey 
and  the  agency. 

Wh)  did  Ames  do  it?  For  money,  he 
said,  and  perhaps,  one  suspects,  because 
the  Russians  gave  him  the  respect  and 
adulation  that  he  fell  the  C'.I.A.  did  not. 
Certainly,  however,  his  spying  seemed  to 
coincide  vviih  his  divorce  and  remarriage. 
Kali  Spillmann.  a  Zurich  psychoanalyst 
who  has  followed  the  case,  said.  "The 
striking  laet  is  that  Ames  was  spending 
money  in  a  way  that  could  only  attract 
attention.  One  possible  reason  may  be- 
that  Ames  subconsciously  wanted  to  be 
caught  because  of  guilt." 

Everyone  has  dreams.  Rick  Ames 
dreamed  ol'  retiring  one  day  and  drifting 
along  in  a  sailboat  Maybe  the  Russians 
knew  that.  live  years  ago.  they  wrote  to 
him.  enclosing  five  photographs  of  the 
land  they  had  selected  tor  his  dacha,  "the 
beautiful  piece  o\   land  which  from 

now  belongs  to  you  forever."  The  photos 
show    a   peaceful,   remote   wooded   .1 
with  a  lot  o\'  tall  trees     \ik\  a  rivei  runs 
through  it.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  74)  friend's  name, 
Marcos,  to  honor  his  memory— thereby 
borrowing  a  page  from  the  mad-dog  rev- 
olutionary Pancho  Villa,  born  Doroteo 
Arango,  who  took  the  name  of  a  friend 
murdered  by  the  Rural  Guards.  "And  it 
isn't  an  acronym."  he  quipped,  for  "Las 
Margaritas,  /Htamirano.  7?ancho  Nuevo, 
Chanal,  Ocosingo,  San  Cristobal"— the 
names  of  locations  seized  or  attacked  by 
the  Zapatistas. 

Of  the  original  group,  only  two  others 
remain  in  Chiapas,  one  of  whom,  he  said, 
is  a  woman  doctor.  The  army  evidently 
believed  that  she  was  the  same  woman 
doctor— a  Mexican  in  her  mid-30s— who 
had  worked  at  the  clinic  in  the  town  of 
Morel ia.  Following  her  disappearance  on 
January  1,  the  army  trashed  her  clinic 
and  rounded  up  dozens  of  men,  whom 
they  forced  to  lie  face  down  on  a  basket- 
ball court  outside  a  church  listening  to 
three  of  their  number  being  tortured  in- 
side. Weeks  later,  the  bones  of  the  three 
men  were  found  in  a  sack  nearby.  Both 
the  army  and  the  government  initially  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  the  killings  and 
even  confiscated  the  bones  from  investi- 
gators. Following  an  outcry  from  interna- 
tional aid  groups,  a  government  agency 
gave  the  widows  of  the  three  men  $7,000 
each  after  they  waived  their  right  to  sue 
for  more.  If  the  Mexican  intelligence  ser- 
vices know  Marcos's  identity,  as  many 
believe,  it  would  probably  be  through  this 
link  with  the  doctor. 

Amazingly,  no  one  has  come  forth  and 
publicly  identified  Marcos.  "Well,  the 
people  here  don't  know  my  background," 
he  explained.  "They  only  know  my  face 
and  they  know  that  I  am  called  Marcos. 
Nothing  more.  If  you  ask  them,  'Where 
is  Marcos  from?'  they'll  say,  'From  the 
mountains.'"  Even  more  astonishing  is 
the  fact  that  the  preparations  for  the  Za- 
patista rebellion  were  10  years  in  the 
planning  and  involved  thousands  of  active 
participants  and  the  knowledge  of  many 
more.  In  Chiapas,  where  detention,  ar- 
rest, torture,  and  the  use  of  informers  by 
the  police  are  routine,  the  fact  that  no 
one  broke  ranks  and  alerted  the  govern- 
ment is  nothing  less  than  miraculous. 

The  Zapatistas  have  their  own  in- 
tricately organized  form  of  government. 
The  four  major  ethnic  groups  each  have 
their  own  self-governing  committees  of 
15  to  40  members.  Above  these  commit- 
tees is  an     terethnic  group  which  is  the 
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highest  decision -making  body,  called  the 
Clandestine  Indigenous  Revolutionary 
Committee.  This  group  is  made  up  entire- 
ly of  commanders,  a  third  of  whom  are 
women.  When  I  inquired  about  Subco- 
mandante  Ramona,  a  small,  feisty 
woman  seen  at  the  peace  talks,  he  cor- 
rected me.  "She's  a  commander,  not  a 
subcommander,"  he  said,  clarifying  that 
her  rank  is  higher  than  his— no  doubt  to 
ward  off  criticism  of  a  non-Indian's  hav- 
ing too  much  power. 

I  ventured  into  the  tricky  issue  of 
family  planning  in  this  Catholic  country, 
where  one  sees  young  girls  clutching  ba- 
bies everywhere.  Initially,  he  made  a  bit- 
ter joke.  "We  have  a  very  special  and  ef- 
fective kind  of  birth  control  here:  death. 
Death  from  disease.  If  they  don't  have  re- 
hydration salts  for  diarrhea  or  aspirin  for 
headaches,  how  are  they  going  to  have 
access  to  contraceptives?  Yes,  we  recom- 
mend that  young  girls  don't  have  chil- 
dren, and  when  we  have  contraceptives, 
we  give  them  out,  but  we  don't  have 
enough  for  everyone.  The  problem  is  that 
if  the  government  came  to  give  them  out 
they  wouldn't  take  them,  because  they 
don't  trust  the  government.  The  same 
with  vaccinations.  The  people  think  the 
government  is  trying  to  poison  them. 
Here,  when  a  girl  is  20,  nobody  looks  at 
her.  She's  already  old.  At  25  they  look 
40.  At  30  they  look  60,  and  at  40  they  die 
as  if  they  were  old  women."  I  asked  him 
if  he  has  made  a  family  here.  "No,  I  can't 
have  children.  Soldiers  are  discouraged 
from  having  children,  because  we  can't 
take  care  of  them." 

Marcos  explained  that  until  quite  re- 
cently the  situation  of  indigenous  women 
has  been  positively  feudal.  "In  this  region, 
the  women  cannot  choose  their  mates. 
The  men  buy  them.  If  I  want  to  marry 
you,  I  must  speak  to  your  parents  and  I 
have  to  give  them  a  goat  or  a  pig.  The 
man  and  woman  get  to  know  each  other 
after  they  are  married."  The  Zapatistas, 
he  said,  have  proclaimed  a  bill  of  rights 
for  women  which  has  caused  nearly  as 
much  distress  among  the  Indians  as  their 
siege  of  Chiapas. 

"The  men  are  upset  because  if  the 
woman  doesn't  want  them  she  doesn't 
have  to  marry  them.  77;/.?  is  a  revolution." 
Marcos  said  that  women  are  now  allowed 
to  hold  "positions  of  authority,"  and  for 
the  first  time  they  will  have  the  right  to 
own  land  and  choose  not  to  have  chil- 
dren. "The  men  protested  that  as  well.  It 
was  a  long  process.  If  these  ideas  had 
come  up  10  years  ago,  no  one  would 
have  accepted  them,  not  even  the  women. 
It  was  only  after  the  women  had  trained 


in  the  mountains,  had  become  officers, 
that  the  men  saw  that  they  were  capable 
of  following  and  giving  orders." 

Homosexuals  have  fared  much  worse 
in  the  formidably  macho  state  of  Chia- 
pas. "They  kill  homosexuals  here,"  Mar- 
cos said.  In  fact,  human-rights  groups 
report  the  murders  of  some  20  men  dur- 
ing the  tenure  of  former  governor  Pa- 
trocinio  Gonzalez  Garrido.  I  asked  Mar- 
cos about  his  published  comments  that 
he  was  not  a  homosexual.  Why  would  he 
bother  to  volunteer  such  information?  "I 
think  it  was  during  the  Proceso  interview. 
When  I  said  I  didn't  have  a  partner, 
they  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  homo- 
sexual. I  said  it  as  if  to  say,  'Don't  be 
afraid.  I'm  not  a  homosexual,'"  he  an- 
swered. The  Indians,  he  said,  are  more 
laissez-faire  about  homosexuality.  "There 
is  a  lot  of  joking  about  it,  but  if  it's  not 
done  openly,  they're  left  alone,"  he  said, 
seemingly  untroubled  by  the  implica- 
tions of  his  comment. 

Shortly  after  the  assassination  of  Colo- 
sio,  I  heard  Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz  Gar- 
cia say  Mass  in  the  exquisite  Spanish 
Colonial  cathedral  in  the  main  square  of 
San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas.  The  church 
was  packed  with  equal  numbers  of  Indi- 
ans and  Ladinos,  many  of  them  weeping 
as  they  listened  to  their  beloved,  feisty 
bishop.  Ruiz,  a  small,  round,  bespecta- 
cled man,  offered  prayers  for  the  mur- 
dered Colosio,  but  devoted  most  of  the 
Mass  to  Archbishop  Oscar  Rorriero,  the 
martyred  cleric  of  El  Salvador,  on  the 
14th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

The  parallels  between  Ruiz  and  Ro- 
mero are  evident  to  everyone.  Each 
week,  anonymous  threats  are  made  on 
Ruiz's  life,  most  of  them  traced  to  the 
powerful  ganaderos,  who  loathe  Ruiz's 
open  advocacy  of  Indian  rights.  Marcos, 
in  fact,  laughed  off  the  suggestion  that 
his  name  is  an  acronym  for  Movimiento 
Arinado  Revolucionario  del  Comandante 
Obispo  Samuel—the  Armed  Revolution- 
ary Movement  of  Commander  Bishop 
Samuel— as  it  has  been  nicknamed  by 
cynics  who  doubt  the  neutrality  of  San 
Cristobal's  controversial  padre.  During 
the  Mass,  the  bishop  charged  some  of 
the  cattle  barons  with  hiding  their  cattle 
and  then  accusing  the  Indians  of  having 
stolen  them.  "Take  a  good  look  at  Don 
Samuel,"  whispered  Roger  Maldonado, 
founder  of  CON  PAZ,  a  coalition  of  hu- 
manitarian groups.  "Who  knows  how  long 
he'll  be  around."  Asked  if  the  bishop  is 
worried  about  his  safety,  Maldonado  said, 
"No,  he's  fearless.  But  we're  worried." 

Ruiz,  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
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liberation  thcologj  and  who  ha  •  taught 
himself  several  indigenous  languages  was 
Ihe  Zapatistas'  choice  to  mediate  the 
peace  talks  between  them  and  the  govern 
meni  ["hough  the  bishop  has  enemies 
both  within  and  outside  the  chinch,  he 
was  recent  I)  proposed  foi  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

I  met  with  the  bishop  several  days  lat- 
er. Dressed  in  a  gray  pin-striped  suil 
with  a  Mayan  beaded  necklace  draped 
over  his  tie,  the  robust,  balding  Ruiz 
looked  and  behaved  more  like  a  grocer 
than  a  bishop  He  said  he  hadn't  met 
Marcos  until  January  o\'  this  year,  al- 
though he  admitted  thai  he  had  been 
hearing  about  him  for  the  last  two  years 
"We  knew  his  name,  we  knew  oj  him." 
he  said,  'but  I  didn't  meet  him  until  he 
came  here."  The  bishop  made  clear  he 
resents  the  current  deification  o\  Mar- 
cos. "A  leader  is  someone  who  thinks 
for  everyone,  and  the  rest  follow  him. 
That  is  not  the  situation  here.  It  is  a 
word  with  a  bad  ring  in  Latin  America. 
It  smacks  of  a  manipulative  strongman. 
People  extol  the  figure  o\'  Marcos  as  if 
the  Indian  people  are  unable  to  think,  or 
are  like  children  or  animals." 

1  he  bishop  said  that  he  thought  the  Za- 
patistas' decision  to  attack  had  been  a  rel- 
atively recent  one.  and  that  even  he  was 
surprised  at  how  well  the  secret  had  been 
kept.  "The  discretion  was  so  great. 
Around  December  -(\  27.  people  from 
different  communities  came  here  alarmed. 
One  man  said.  \1\  son  left  the  house, 
and  he  has  always  obeyed  me  and  always 
been  there  for  me.  but  this  time  he  said. 
"I'm  going  I'm  going  to  freedom."  I 
said.  "What's  happening  to  sou''  Wait." 
"No,  I'm  going.'"  So  even  within  families 
people  didn't  know  who  belonged  to  the 
movement" 

However,  there  had  been  signs,  he 
said,  that  something  was  astir  in  the 
sleep)  villages  outside  San  Cristobal.  "On 
one  occasion  about  five  years  ago.  10 
mules  loaded  with  merchandise  were  seen 
going  to  a  cooperative  in  a  small  commu- 
nity. Strange.  And  all  of  a  sudden,  one  o\' 
the  mules  picked  up  speed  and  broke  a 
rope.  Ihe  load  fell,  and  it  turned  out  that 
there  were  arms  inside"  Still,  he  said, 
"we  didn't  recognize  either  the  magnitude 

or  the  proximit)  Of  events  " 

\s  toi  the  Zapatistas,  the  bishop  holds 
his  cards  close  to  his  chest  "Ol  course 
there  are  jusl  wars,  but  I  have  not  made  a 
judgment  whethei  this  is  a  jusl  war  or, 

not,"  he  demurred  Ihe  cause  is  just, 
People  no  longer  get  seared  when  they 
aie  incarcerated,  beaten,  tortured,  mu\ 

murdered,  but  rathei  lhe\  continue  to  oi 
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Did  he  consult  w ith  the  Vati< an  aboul 
iiis  idle  as  mediatoi  in  the  current  <  i 
No,"  he  said  huffily     they  don  i  gel  in 
volved  m  everything  we  do    Von  don  t 
ask    permission    from    yout    fathet    t<> 
breathe!   lb  eat1  Perhaps  you  .isk  fi 
lunch  break    lint  it  can't  be,  with  every- 
thing happening  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
that  there  has  to  be  .in  opinion  from  the 
Pope."  tin  tact,  last  year  (he  Vatican's 
ambassadoi  to  Mexico  asked  lor  Ruiz's 
resignation,  and  on  May  6,  Km/  flew  to 
Rome  for  a  10-day  visit  with  Vatican  of- 
ficials, winch  some  had  expected  to  be  a 
dressing-down.   However.  Ruiz  passion- 
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imperialist  consumerism  The  evil  is  in 
the  concentration  ol  power  m  the  I 
World.  Please,"  he  said,  throwing  his 
hands  up.  "the  I  irst  World,  which  is  caus- 
ing the  problems,  should  not  dictate  what 
we  need  to  do." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  tears  for  his 
lite.  He  shrugged.  "Look,  a  human  being 
experiences  sadness,  happiness,  fear,  and 
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everything  else.  Christ  was  afraid  before 
the  moment  of  his  passion.  He  was  so 
fearful  that  he  even  sweat  blood.  I 
haven't  analyzed  this,  because  it's  not  im- 
portant. With  or  without  fear,  I  have  to 
do  what  I  have  to  do." 

The  Zapatista  National  Liberation 
Army  (E.Z.L.N.)  was  born,  said  Mar- 
cos, "as  a  self-defense  force.  When  we 
came  here,  the  people  said,  'Yes,  we  have 
to  take  up  amis  to  defend  ourselves  ...  to 
protect  the  villagers,  not  to  attack.'  And 
that's  how  we  grew."  However,  1992  was 
a  watershed  year.  Demonstrations  broke 
out  all  over  Chiapas  to  commemorate 
what  the  Indians  called  "500  years  of  re- 
sistance" against  those  who  are  still  re- 
garded as  the  conquistadors.  Two  straws 
broke  the  camel's  back.  The  first  was  a 
particularly  odious  piece  of  legislation 
undermining  Article  27  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  kept  Indian  land  in  the 
hands  of  Indians.  The  second  was  the  im- 
pending passage  of  NAFTA,  regarded  as  a 
disaster  by  the  Indian  and  non-Indian 
poor  alike.  "NAFTA  is  a  death  sentence," 
said  Marcos,  "because  it  sets  up  this 
competition  according  to  your  level  of 
skill.  And  what  skill  level  can  illiterate 
people  have?  And  look  at  this  land,"  he 
said  with  a  grimace,  referring  to  the  eji- 
dos,  collective  farms  set  aside  for  the 
poor,  traditionally  the  worst  land  avail- 
able, often  steep,  rocky  hillsides.  "How 
can  we  compete  with  the  farms  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Canada?" 

Marcos  pointed  to  a  grouping  of 
thatched  huts  not  far  from  where  we  were 
sitting.  "We  have  two  very  different  Mex- 
icos:  the  one  you  see  over  there,  and  Sali- 
nas's Mexico— Acapulco,  Canciin,  the 
World  Trade  Center,  the  big  malls,"  he 
said,  describing  the  Mexico  that  ranks 
fourth  in  the  world  in  its  total  number  of 
billionaires.  "In  the  basement  of  the  sec- 
ond Mexico  are  the  Indians."  In  1992, 
Marcos  recalled,  "the  companeros  said, 
'We  have  been  snuggling  for  500  years. 
Now  is  a  good  year  to  saj  basta?  So  they 
told  me  that  they  wanted  to  start  the  war. 

"I  was  the  one  in  charge  of  military 
planning.  I  said  that  we  needed  time,  be- 
cause all  our  past  training  was  for  de- 
fense and  they  wanted  to  attack  the  cities. 
In  ll)92  the  communities  voted  to  make 
war.  giving  me  only  a  year  to  make 
arrangements.  We  thought  the  first  string 
of  leaders  would  be  killed  in  the  first  days 


of  combat,  that  all  of  us  leading  the 
troops  would  die.  So  we  had  to  prepare  a 
second  string  of  military  leaders,  and 
they  had  to  be  hidden  away."  I  asked  him 
if  their  intention  was  a  suicide  mission. 
"No,  I  wouldn't  call  it  that.  You  commit 
suicide  when  you  think  life  isn't  worth 
living  and  you  shoot  yourself  in  the  head. 
This  is  about  taking  risks  so  that  others 
can  live.  We  were  prepared  to  die,  but  we 
didn't  want  to  die.  So  then  what  hap- 
pened? We  went  out,  fought,  and  they 
didn't  kill  us."  Marcos  laughed,  asjf  he 
still  couldn't  quite  believe  it.  "We're  still 
here.  Our  cynical  calculation  was  that  we 
would  be  killed  between  January  1  and 
January  6." 

Marcos  said  that  they  had  originally 
scheduled  the  assault  for  October  12,  but 
that  several  days  before  that  "the  army 
had  discovered  our  arms  cache  that  was 
up  in  the  mountains  over  there."  He 
pointed  to  the  hills  behind  us.  "Our 
forces  were  in  position  to  attack  the 
cities,  but  we  had  to  pull  them  back." 
Marcos  claimed  that  several  times  during 
1993  government  soldiers  had  come  upon 
the  Zapatista  camps,  but  that  they  had 
nixed  an  attack  which  might  have  ended 
in  a  bloodbath  for  fear  of  scuttling  NAF- 
TA's  chances  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  "We 
had  three  possible  dates.  It  had  to  be  a 
holiday  so  that  the  troops  could  get  into 
town  as  if  they  were  civilians.  December 
12  was  a  possibility— the  day  of  the  Virgin' 
of  Guadalupe."  In  fact,  he  remembered, 
laughing  softly,  "the  companeros  did  go 
to  see  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  because 
we  couldn't  stop  them." 

The  next  possible  date  was  Christmas, 
Marcos  said,  "but  the  committee  decided 
that  since  it  was  a  religious  day  an  attack 
might  be  badly  interpreted.  So  I  chose 
December  28,  because  it  is  El  Dia  de  los 
Inocentes  [the  Mexican  equivalent  of 
April  Fools'  Day],  and  people  make  a  lot 
of  practical  jokes  on  that  day,  so  when 
the  soldiers  call  and  say  they're  being  at- 
tacked, the  general's  going  to  think 
they're  playing  a  trick  on  them  and  will 
hang  up.  But  then  I  thought  that  when 
the  journalists  said  there  was  an  attack, 
no  one  would  believe  them.  So  we  decid- 
ed to  postpone  until  the  31st.  I  planned 
the  attack  for  midnight,  but  the  troops 
didn't  arrive  in  San  Cristobal  on  time,  so 
we  started  an  hour  late,"  he  said,  as  casu- 
ally as  if  he  were  talking  about  the  plan- 
ning of  a  high-school  assembly. 

While  the  initial  assault  was  a  stunning 
military  success- utterly  surprising  the 
sleepy,  hungover  soldiers  -critical  mis- 
takes were  later  made.  "Ocosingo  was  a 
place  we  didn't  know  well,"  said  Marcos, 


"and  I  had  told  them  that  it  didn't  make 
sense  to  enter  into  combat  in  the  city. 
They  were  trained  to  fight  here  in  the 
mountains,  not  in  the  cities.  They  were 
going  to  leave,  but  the  army  arrived  and 
their  exit  was  cut  off.  That  was  our  most 
serious  error,  and  we  paid  for  it  with  our 
lives."  According  to  eyewitnesses,  the  en- 
suing battle  in  the  marketplace  was  a 
slaughter.  Dozens  of  civilians  were  killed, 
and  seven  suspected  Zapatistas  were  exe- 
cuted, their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 
Marcos  said  he  lost  40  to  50  soldiers  in 
January.  He  also  claimed  that  more  than 
100  government  soldiers  have  defected  to 
the  Zapatistas. 

Marcos  said  that  he  had  learned  about 
Colosio's  assassination  late  on  March  23. 
Immediately,  he  planned  for  the  worst. 
"My  feeling  was  that  this  murder  would 
be  blamed  on  us,"  he  said,  "so  I  called 
the  committee  and  recommended  that  we 
postpone  the  peace  talks.  There  is  a  kind 
of  attack  that  the  Americans  call  a  surgi- 
cal strike.  This  is  what  we  believe  the 
army  wants  to  do.  A  surgical  strike  to 
eliminate  me  and  the  committee.  It 
would  have  low  political  cost,  because 
they  would  not  be  invading  and  killing 
many  people." 

Upon  my  arrival  in  La  Garrucha,  I  had 
been  handed  a  six-page  typed  commu- 
nique along  with  a  note  from  Marcos  ask- 
ing me  to  give  it  to  the  press.  It  is  a 
gloomy  missive,  almost  an  obituary. 
"Good-bye,  beloved  topos  [a  pun,  but  liter- 
ally "moles"];  pass  the  flag  and  trttin  now, 
without  rest,  those  who  will  follow  us.  .  .  . 
Prepare  your  tender  fierceness  and  guard 
your  weapons,  because  peace  is  slipping 
away  from  us  as  fast  as  it  came."  Whether 
or  not  Marcos  truly  believed  an  attack 
was  imminent,  accusing  the  army  of  such 
a  thing  proved  to  be  a  brilliant  maneuver. 
It  didn't  happen.  "You  know  how  to  play 
poker?"  Marcos  asked  me.  "You  know 
sometimes  it  is  good  to  take  the  offensive 
and  sometimes  it  is  good  to  take  the  de- 
fense. In  war.  it  is  the  same  thing."  "Mar- 
cos is  not  above  putting  out  a  preventive 
lie,"  says  Roger  Maldonado  admiringly, 
"or  a  pre-emptive  one." 

At  the  time  of  my  interview  with  Mar- 
cos, only  one  gunman.  Mario  Aburto 
Martinez,  described  by  the  government  as 
"a  pacifist,"  had  been  arrested  for  Colo- 
sio's murder.  "It's  J.F.K.."  Marcos  told 
me,  "Mexican-style.  And  they  have  their 
Oswald.  It  can't  be  a  lone  crazy  person. 
Look,  he  put  his  gun  to  Colosio's  head. 
The  bullet  that  killed  Colosio  had  to 
come  from  somewhere  within  the  govern- 
ment. No  one  else  could  have  gotten  so 
close  to  him— only  alguien  de  confianza, 
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lomeone  from  within."  Marcos  jumped 
to  Ins  feet,  pulled  out  Ins  pistol,  and  ic 
enacted  the  murder,  using  one  ol  his 
guards,  (  apitan  Mario,  as  a  stand  in  foi 
Colosio  "He  was  supposed  i<>  be  proteel 
cd  by  the  bodyguards  oi  the  high  com* 
roand  of  the  military  the  besl  body- 
guards in  the  country  I  el  the  Zapatistas 
proteel  the  candidates,  and  we'll  do  .1 
good  job,"  be  said,  laughing  Colosio's 
crime,  according  to  Marcos,  was  thai  "he 

began  to  distance  himsell  from  Salinas." 
Marcos  saw  Colosio's  murder  as  pari 
of  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  far  righl  and 

the  military  to  power  He  cited  several  ex- 
amples indicating  that  the  arms,  vengeful 
over  its  humiliation  by  the  surprise  attack, 
is  out  o\'  control.  Despite 
their  agreement  to  re- 
main outside  city  limits, 
soldiers  are  seen  pa- 
trolling through  the  cities 
and  tow  ns.  "Another  is- 
sue is  that  some  o\'  the  of- 
ficers have  made  deals 
with  the  big  ganaderos," 
he  said,  to  function  as 
private  goon  squads,  sup- 
plementing las  guardias 
blancas,  the  much-feared 
security  force  o(  the 
ranchers.  In  the  days 
before  Colosio's  death. 
Marcos  claimed,  the 
army  in  Chiapas  doubled 
in  si/e.  to  30,000  soldiers, 
roughly  one-fourth  of  the 
Mexican  army. 

When  I  pressed  him 
as  to  whom  he  blamed 
for  Colosio's  murder,  he 
answered  that  those  re- 
sponsible are  "one  part  o 
nas's  party,  which  has 
without  interruption  for  65  years.  "The 
problem  is  that  there  is  an  internal  strug- 
gle inside  the  government,  a  power 
struggle  they  don't  know  how  to  solve 
the  normal  way,"  he  said  I  asked  him 
whether  the  Zapatistas  had  similar  prob- 
lems. "Not  right  now.  because  we  have 
the  enemy  in  front  o\'  us."  he  said 
"There  are  two  wavs  to  unite  people. 
One  is  to  be  threatened  by  a  common 
enemy,  and  the  other  is  to  respond  to 
people's  common  concerns  and  aspira- 
tions     lhat    is    the    Zapatistas'    greatest 

strength." 

"Colosio    liked     Marcos,"     savs    the 
writei  (arlos  Monsivais.    lie  said.  He's 

a  clever  man.  and  I  admire  him.  but  I 
don't  share  his  methods  '  He  said  lhat  at 
least  twice"  Marcos  reminded  me  lhat 
Colosio  had  "never  called  us  'ti.uisgres- 
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■  ii  ill.-  law  oi  'profe  ■  lional  1  "i 
lent  e      the  pejoi  r  I  bj  oth  1    in 

the  i'i'i  \n.i  he  began  li •  pe  ik  aboul 
things  bad!)  done  thai  were  the  respon 
sibihiy    oi    the   Salinas   administration 

Somebody  didn't  like  that    Hut  we  think 

(hat  the  principal  objective  foi  killing 
(  olosio  was  to  get  at  the  Zapatista  Na 

tional    liberation     Ainiv     We    have    the 

moral  high  ground,  and  they  need  foi  us 

to  lose  it  " 

As  to  what  the  I'KI  stood  to  gain  by 
murdering  one  oi  its  own.  Marcos  re- 
sponded that  the)  had  killed  two  birds 
with  one  stone  (olosio.  who  they  felt 
had  become  too  sympathetic  to  the  Indi- 
ans'   demands,    and    the    very     popular 


Marcos  and 
my 

'  the  I'KI."  Sali- 
ruled    Mexico 


his  men  in  the  Lacandon  jungle  in  Chiapas.  "These  people  are 
family.  These  people  without  faces,  w  ithout  names." 


peace  negotiator  Manuel  Camacho  Solis. 
Some  say  that  they  actually  hit  three 
birds  with  one  stone.  "The  bullet  that  hit 
Colosio,"  says  La  Jornada  correspondent 
Pedro  Enrique  Armendares.  "also 
knocked  the  gun  out  of  Marcos's  hand. 
It  took  away  his  option  of  armed  re- 
sponse, because  the  Mexican  people 
can't  stomach  any  more  violence." 

I  saw  Camacho  m  San  Cristobal  a  half- 
hour  alter  the  murder  o(  Colosio.  He 
had  planned  to  give  a  press  conference 
on  the  status  of  the  peace  talks  with  the 
Zapatistas.  When  he  finally  appeared, 
the  normally  confident,  handsome  Ca- 
macho looked  ashen  and  frightened 
Reading  a  prepared  statement  ol  condo- 
lence Camacho,  surrounded  by  security 
men.  seemed  to  know  that  his  immediate 
political  future  was  finished  Word  soon 
Spread  that  there  was  considerable  pies- 


1 
I  li  •  job 

limn    wlmh    I 

1  ■  1  ted  him  -  -  -  -  r   t  •  -  r  li 

was   his   success   al    thi 

had  led  him  in  considei  1  third  party  run 
foi  the  pre  tidency   a  ipeculatioi 

coupled  with  his  sympathetic  treatment 
oi  the  Zapatistas,  infuriated  many  in  the 
I'KI  Worse  still.  Camacho  had  been  pub- 
licly sparring  with  (  olosio  (here  wa 
much  ill  will  within  the  l*KI  toward  I 
macho  that  when  he  arrived  at  (  olosio's 
funeral  he  was  asked  to  leave. 

"When  there's  a  killing  in  Mexico, 
everyone  thinks  the  government  did  it." 
Carlos  Monsivais  told 
me  casually  in  Mexico 
City  a  week  after  Colo- 
sio's  murder.  "It  tells 
you  the  level  of  suspi- 
cion here.  It's  the  biggest 
credibility  gap  we  have 
had  in  Mexico  in  my 
lifetime.  We're  calling  it 
Colosio-gate."  His  com- 
ments were  supported 
by  the  polls,  which  five 
days  after  the  assassina- 
tion showed  that  70  per- 
cent believed  that  the 
government  would  not 
tell  the  truth  about  the 
killing. 

Matters  only  wors- 
ened when  Salinas  chose 
Miguel  Montes  Garcia, 
a  former  congressman 
and  longtime  PRl  stal- 
wart, to  spearhead  the 
assassination  investiga 
tion.  In  1988.  Montes  had  presided  o  .r 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  endorsed 
the  presidential  victory  of  Salinas,  a  victo- 
ry which  the  majority  of  Mexicans  believe 
was  stolen  from  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas, 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Party  (P.R.D.).  "Montes  told  me 
in  lMN.s.  when  we  were  both  deputies  in 
the  National  Assembly,  that  Salinas's 
questionable  victory  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve stabilitv  m  Mexico."  says  one  politi- 
cal insider  1  Attempts  to  reach  Montes  for 
comment  were  unsuccessful  1  The  former 
deputy  added  that  he  feared  for  his  life  if 
his  name  was  used.  It  is  not  an  irrational 
fear.  The  P.R.D.  claims  that  since  1988 
24(i  o(  its  supporters,  including  Carde- 
nas's  duel  aide,  have  bee:'  murdered 

lo  date,  the  investigat   vi  ol  (. 
death  has  been  a  series  0     kinder-     First. 
they  said  it  was  a  lone        .man."  savs  one 
observer,  "then  they  s.i  I  it  was  acoi  ^pira 
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cy  of  seven  people,  and  then  they  switch 
back  to  its  being  the  work  of  one  crazy 
person.  There  is  no  credibility  left  for  any- 
thing the  government  says."  The  investiga- 
tion was  further  crippled  when  Jose  Fe- 
derico  Benitez,  the  new,  reform-minded 
police  chief  of  Tijuana,  was  gunned  down 
in  his  car  in  April.  Less  than  48  hours  ear- 
lier, in  the  presence  of  Washington  Post  re- 
porter Tod  Robberson,  Benitez  had  dis- 
covered that  all  the  files  on  his  primary 
suspect  in  the  Colosio  case,  Jose  Rodolfo 
Rivapalacio,  who  had  been  released  by  the 
police  for  lack  of  evidence,  had  disap- 
peared. A  shaken  Benitez  told  Robberson 
that  he  had  retained  a  personal  bodyguard, 
who  was  later  murdered  with  him. 

Speculation  about  the  assassination  of 
Colosio  is  the  parlor  game  of  choice  in 
Mexico.  Names  spewed  out  by  the  rumor 
mill  include  Salinas  himself  and  Jose 
Maria  Cordoba  Montoya,  the  French- 
born  aide  snidely  dubbed  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu because  of  his  formidable  influence 
over  Salinas.  It  was  allegedly  Cordoba 
who  ordered  the  electoral  computers  to 
be  shut  down  when  Cardenas  took  the 
lead  in  1988,  claiming  that  they  were 
overheated.  Also  bandied  about  is  the 
name  of  Fernando  Gutierrez  Barrios,  the 
powerful  right-winger  who  reportedly  ran 
the  Mexican  intelligence  service  for  many 
years,  described  by  one  insider  as  "the 
only  man  in  Mexico  who  knows  where  all 
the  bodies  are  buried."  Barrios  has  made 
no  secret  of  his  presidential  ambitions. 

I  visit  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas  at  his  fami- 
ly home  in  the  posh  Mexico  City  neigh- 
borhood of  Las  Lomas  de  Chapultepec. 
Cardenas  is  the  son  of  the  revered  former 
president  General  Lazaro  Cardenas,  who 
presided  in  the  1930s  over  the  most  sig- 
nificant land  reform  in  Mexico's  history. 
However,  little  of  the  father's  luster  has 
drifted  down  to  the  son.  Though  few  dis- 
pute that  victory  was  his  in  1988,  his 
progress  in  this  election  has  been  trudg- 
ing and  ''-•'■  ii    It, 

Cardenas  lias  the  chiseled  Indian  fea- 
tures of  his  mestizo  parents:  he  was  named 
for  the  last  Aztec  king,  who  refused  even 
under  torture  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  his 
kingdom's  treasure  to  Cortes.  He  is  wide- 
ly regarded  as  incorruptible,  reform-mind- 
ed, and  thoroughly  decent.  Regrettably, 
he  doesn't  have  a  charismatic  bone  in  his 
body.  When  I  ask  him  why  he  has  no  se- 
curity system  or  bodyguards,  he  says,  "I 
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don't  believe  in  protection,  and  the  proof 
is  what  happened  to  Mr.  Colosio."  Car- 
denas refuses  to  speculate  on  the  motive 
or  the  killers,  but  says  he  has  proposed 
that  "an  independent  group,  unlike 
Montes,"  conduct  the  investigation.  Car- 
denas says  he  has  relentlessly  pressed  for 
electoral  reform— "basic  issues  such  as 
guaranteeing  a  trustworthy,  dependable 
register  of  our  voting  lists,  equal  access 
to  the  television  and  the  radio"— but 
claims  that  the  PRI  has  made  only  mod- 
est concessions.  "I  don't  think  that  the 
government  is  ready  to  guarantee  an 
honest,  impartial  election,"  he  adds 
gloomily.  "I  don't  see  any  political  desire 
for  that." 

I  passed  on  some  of  Cardenas's  com- 
plaints to  one  of  the  PRl's  top  point  men, 
Jose  Angel  Gurria  Trevino,  who  was  re- 
cently named  secretary  of  international  af- 
fairs. A  trim,  powerful  man  with  blue-eyed 
Anglo  looks  and  street-smart  English, 
Gurria  is  credited  with  restructuring  Mexi- 
co's foreign  debt.  Many  wonder  why  Sali- 
nas didn't  select  him  instead  of  the  charm- 
less Ernesto  Zedillo  Ponce  de  Leon  to  re- 
place Colosio.  Others  whisper  that  the  job 
will  be  his  next  time  around.  (Mexican 
presidents  are  constitutionally  limited  to 
one  six-year  term.)  "We  spent  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  on  electoral  reform,"  Gurria 
thunders  from  across  his  desk  at  PRI  head- 
quarters. "Money  that  could  have  been 
spent  on  social  programs.  That's  how  im- 
portant this  was  to  us."  He  instructs  an 
aide  to  fetch  his  electoral  card  and  hands  it 
to  me.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  tamper- 
proof.  Gurria  adds  that  there  will  be  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  monitors  who  will  be 
allowed  to  "observe"  the  voting  in  August. 
However,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
"count  the  vote"  or  "certify  the  result,"  as 
would  be  welcomed  by  both  Cardenas  and 
Diego  Fernandez  de  Cevallos,  the  right-of- 
center  candidate  of  the  National  Action 
Party  (pan).  "That  would  be  an  intrusion 
into  our  sovereignty,"  Gurria  says,  poker- 
faced.  I  ask  him  what  would  happen  to  the 
PRI  if  it  lost.  He  laughs,  as  if  I  had  men- 
tioned the  inconceivable,  and  passes  me 
some  recent  polls  which  favor  the  PRI. 
"They  are  already  crying  foul.  No  matter 
what  happens,  they  will  say  we  stole  the 
election,"  he  says,  pausing  to  light  a  Marl- 
boro. "It  will  not  happen  this  time.  But  we 
will  win,"  he  says,  leaning  across  his  desk. 
"We  will  win." 

The  next  day,  I  ask  a  Palenque  worker 
how  he  will  vote.  "Our  boss  says  we  have 
to  vote  for  the  PRI,"  he  says.  "His  bosses 
in  Mexico  City  told  him  to  tell  everyone 
in  our  union.  Otherwise  there  could  be 
problems."  When  I  tell  him  that  his  vote 


will  be  secret,  he  says,  "People  don't 
think  so,"  reflecting  the  commonly  held 
notion  of  the  PRI  as  Big  Brother. 

Cardenas  gets  about  as  steamed  up  as 
he's  capable  of  when  talking  about  the 
government's  sale  of  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  assets  over  the  last  decade. 
Two  airlines,  numerous  banks,  and  tele- 
phone and  utility  companies  were  di- 
vested, all  of  them  acquired  by  powerful 
friends  and  backers  of  Salinas.  "No  one 
knows  under  what  circumstances  they 
were  sold,  whether  they  have  been  paid 
for  or  not,  whether  it  was  credit  or  cash. 
This  has  not  been  made  public,"  he 
fumes.  "Nothing  has  changed.  That's  the 
reason  we  are  living  through  this  crisis, 
the  reason  behind  the  Zapatista  uprising 
and  the  Colosio  assassination.  This  is  a 
country  that  is  undergoing  a  very  serious 
social  and  political  breakdown."  Regard- 
ing Marcos,  Cardenas  may  be  too  prud- 
ish to  appreciate  him.  "I  think  the  com- 
muniques are  very  lucid,  generally 
speaking,"  he  says  carefully,  as  if  grad- 
ing a  term  paper.  "I  don't  care  for  some 
of  them,  perhaps." 

While  I  am  talking  with  Cardenas,  his 
staff  is  in  the  next  room,  crowded  around 
the  television  watching  Ernesto  Zedillo  ac- 
cept the  nomination  to  be  the  PRl's  new 
candidate.  Two  of  the  staffers  are  keeping 
a  tally  of  how  many  times  Zedillo  invokes 
Colosio  by  name  in  his  20-minute  speech. 
The  grand  total:  35.  The  strategy  seems  to 
be  to  deify  Colosio,  then  ride  his  posthu- 
mous coattails  to  victory. 

In  April,  Zedillo  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Chiapas  and  had  a  private  meeting 
with  Bishop  Ruiz.  He  announced  later 
that  if  he  were  elected,  he  would  honor 
any  agreements  hammered  out  by  the  be- 
leaguered Camacho,  and  he  talked  about 
the  urgent  need  to  restore  credibility  to 
the  government. 

The  outpouring  of  sympathy  for  Colo- 
sio since  his  murder  has  somewhat  ob- 
scured the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  strong 
candidate.  Though  in  the  weeks  prior  to 
his  death  he  took  some  bold  steps  to  dis- 
tance himself  from  the  PRI  status  quo,  his 
candidacy  was  in  fact  floundering.  Still, 
Colosio  was  charismatic,  gregarious,  and 
handsome  attributes  that  neither  Carde- 
nas nor  Zedillo  can  claim.  The  race  be- 
tween the  listless  Cardenas  and  the  aus- 
terely antiseptic  Zedillo,  an  ardent  supply- 
side  economic  theorist,  was  looking  more 
and  more  like  the  battle  of  the  deadheads. 

All  that  changed  on  May  13.  when 
Mexico  held  its  first  presidential  debate 
in  history,  a  direct  result  of  the  events  in 
Chiapas.  Zedillo,  the  only  candidate  not 
born  to  wealth,  repeatedly  invoked  his 
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iii  riches  life  and  referred  to  Mexico 
as  "the  land  >>i  opportunities."  [Tie  sur- 
prise  winnei  according  to  all  the  polls, 
was  the  aristocratic  Diego  Fernandez  de 
Cevallos  ol  pan,  the  part)  described  b) 
one  [uiikIh  as  "a  cleaned-up  democratic 
version  of  the  i*ki  ."  A  member  of  the 
Congress,  Fernandez  is  militantl)  Cath- 
olic, deeply   macho,   and   passionately 

pro-business.  Not  a  feu  people  believe 
that  a  coalition  government  is  now  a 
possibility,  "Even  if  the  pri  wins  fair 
and  square,"  says  Roger  Vlaldonado. 
"no  one  will  believe  them." 

Watching  from  his  jungle  perch.  Mar- 
cos has  wisely  slaved  out  of  the  political 
fray.  In  conversation,  however,  he  seemed 
well-disposed  to  the  late  Colosio  as  well 
as  to  Camacho.  His  far)  was  reserved  for 
Salinas  When  1  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
message  for  the  president,  he  said.  "Just 
tell  him  to  go."  "Where.'"  I  asked.  He 
laughed  and  waved  his  hand  heavenward. 
"Just  go  from  this  world." 

When  I  met  with  President  Salinas  in 
May  at  Los  Pinos.  Mexico's  White 
House.  I  thought  it  unwise  to  pass  along 
Marcos's  message.  I  did.  however,  share 
with  him  some  of  Marcos's  less  provoca- 
tive musings,  such  as  his  belief  in  the  two 
Mexicos:  the  haves  and  the  have-nots. 
"No,  there  is  only  one  Mexico."  Salinas 
said  quickly.  "Yes,  it's  true  there  are 
some  inequalities,  but  half  of  our  budget 
goes  toward  social  spending."  Perhaps 
not  enough,  I  suggested.  "Well,  maybe 
not."  the  dapper  Salinas  conceded  defen- 
sively. "Every  Thursday  and  Friday,  I 
leave  Mexico  City  and  visit  the  people  in 
the  provinces,  so  1  know  what's  going  on 
throughout  the  country."  But  did  it  take 
the  Zapatistas'  rebellion  to  focus  his  at- 
tention on  the  40  million  Mexicans  who 
live  m  poverty?  "No,  it  wasn't  necessarv. 
We  knew."  He  paused  "Well,  perhaps  it 
brought  it  into  center  focus." 

Before  January  1.  Salinas  had  ruled 
Mexico  like  a  king,  unchallenged,  unas- 
sailable, the  white  knight  hurtling  Mexi- 
co into  the  1  list  World  However,  the 
events  m  Chiapas  shattered  Salinas's  or- 
dered world  of  Los  Pinos  as  well  as  his 
prestige  dno"  his  place  in  history,  Supply- 
side  economics,  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  Salinistas,  has  dramatically,  disen- 
franchised much  of  Mexico's  middle 
class  and  pushed  many  under  the  pover- 
ty line.  With  corruption  flourishing  at 
ever)  level,  vcrv  little  has  ever  "trickled, 
down."  For  example,  Chiapas  provides 
60  percent  of  Mexico's  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy, but  one-thud  of  the  homes  in  Chia- 
pas don't  even  have  electricilv 
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\lici    Salinas  called  oil   the  mil 

assault  in  Chiapas,  there  was  briefly  a 
feeling  ol  optimism  Since  <  olosio's  mui 
dei.    however,    the   general    mood    has 

grown  evei  more  cynical  Hie  govern 
mcnl's  recent  purchase  "I  IS  anli-iioi  wa- 
ter cannons  has  convinced  many  that  the 
I'RI  is  preparing  for  the  worst  in  the  wake 
of  the  elections  A  showdown  appears  in- 
evitable The  central  demand  of  the  Za- 
patistas that  Article  27  be  restored  will 
certainly  be  rebuffed  if  Zedillo  gams  of- 
fice. His  chief  of  Staff,  Luis  Telle/,  draft- 
ed the  legislation,  and  Zedillo  has  already 
said  that  he  will  not  bend  on  the  issue. 

"Look,  it's  intolerable  and  outrageous  for 
you  Americans  to  condemn  our  treatment 
of  our  Indians,  after  you  have  exterminat- 
ed your  own,"  one  Salinas  staffer  points 
out  indignantly.  "In  fact,  we're  the  only 
country  in  the  world  which  has  a  towering 
statue  to  a  defeated  Indian  chief  [Cuauhte- 
moc] in  the  center  of  its  capital.  We  have  a 
very  complex  relationship  with  our  Indi- 
ans. Remember,  in  Mexico  the  Indians 
were  the  good  guys.  Cortes  and  the  con- 
quistadors are  the  bad  guys."  As  for  Mar- 
cos, the  staffer  suggests  that  the  masked 
man  may  be  "just  another  person  taking 
advantage  of  the  Indians."  But  somewhere, 
mixed  in  with  his  disparagement  of  Mar- 
cos, there  is  indisputable  envy.  "This  Mar- 
cos is  very  savvy,  very  smart,"  he  says  un- 
comfortably. "God  knows  what  we  could 
do  with  someone  like  him  on  our  side.  We 
could  really  change  things." 

In  early  May,  Marcos  and  10  Zapatis- 
tas met  for  eight  hours  with  Camacho 
and  Bishop  Ruiz  in  a  cabin  close  to  the 
Guatemalan  border  and  later  announced 
that  the  long-stalled  peace  talks  would 
soon  resume. 

On  May  16,  Cardenas  became  the  first 
presidential  candidate  to  meet  with  Mar- 
cos. Still  smarting  from  his  lackluster 
performance  in  the  debate,  Cardenas  was 
gambling  that  his  risky  rendezvous  with 
the  rebel  leader  at  the  Zapatistas'  home 
base  in  the  Lacandon  would  strike  politi- 
cal pay  dirt.  He  was  mistaken.  After  a 
formidable  display  of  showmanship- 
cued  by  a  bugle,  500  Zapatista  soldiers 
marched  mil  of  the  hills  in  perfect  for- 
mation, performed  military  drills,  sang 
revolutionary  anthems,  then  disappeared 
back  into  the  hills  Marcos  disabused 
Cardenas  of  an)  assumed  alliance.  Ac- 
cusing the  PRO.  of  adopting  man)  of 
the  same  policies  as  the  I'RI.  Marcos  put 
everyone  on  notice  that  the  support  of 
the  Zapatistas  would  be  won  only  by 
deeds,  not  promises  "Win  is  the  PRI) 
different?"    he   demanded   of  Cardenas 


We  ii    not 

demanding  demo  i  i  .    If  i 
not  i  [free  and  fa  i 
,i  transition  to  demo  i 
"we  will   return   to  the  alternate 
arms     Indeed   Marco 
matic  comeback,  having  navigated  him- 
self out  oi  the  dangerous  politic 

that  threatened  to  drown  him  following 
(olosio's  murder.  Even  American  politi- 
cians are  now  making  the  pilgrimage  to 
see  the  masked  one.  In  mid-May,  (  on- 
gressman  Robert  Tomcclli.  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs,  announced  that  he- 
would  be  making  the  trek  into  the  rain 
forest  to  meet  with  Marcos,  accompa- 
nied by  his  girlfriend,  Bianca  Jagger. 

Marcos  continues  to  wear  two  watch- 
es, one  on  each  wrist.  "One  is  war  time." 
he  explains,  "the  other  is  nonmilitary 
time.  When  the  two  watches  show  the 
same  time,  there  will  be  peace.  I'm  con- 
cerned that  each  day  the  two  watches  get 
further  and  further  away."  He  says  his 
days  are  numbered.  Carlos  Monsivais 
thinks  he's  right.  "I  think  he  will  be  mar- 
tyred, not  by  the  government  so  much, 
but  probably  by  the  guardias  blancas  and 
the  finqueros,"  the  wealthy  land  barons. 
Another  insider  agrees.  "In  Mexico,  those 
who  really  cause  great  change  do  not  live 
long,"  he  says.  "Villa.  Zapata.  Hidalgo. 
Madero,  Guerrero"— all  were  murdered. 
Others  speculate  that  Marcos  will  simply 
disappear— ride  out  of  history  like  the 
Lone  Ranger,  knowing  there's  no  place 
left  to  go  after  deification. 

I  asked  the  commander  of  the  most 
successful  guerrilla  movement  in  Mexi- 
co's history  how  he  has  found  the  time 
to  launch  a  writing  career.  "I  think  it' 
the  kind  of  life  I'm  leading  now  that 
makes  me  want  to  write,"  Marcos  said  as 
he  drew  a  line  in  the  dirt  with  his  finger. 
"On  one  side  is  life  and  on  the  other  is 
death.  And  since  January  1,  I'm  right  on 
the  line.  I  can  easily  pass  to  the  other 
side  any  day  now.  So  I  can't  have  an) 
ambitions  to  write  the  great  novel  or  to 
have  some  great  career.  The  only  thing 
I'm  certain  of  is  this  moment  now  So  1 
write  as  if  every  day  were  my  last  ...  be- 
cause I  never  wrote  before.  It  has  be- 
come a  compulsion  for  me  to  put  out 
everything  that  I  have  inside  me.  I  have- 
so  much  built  up  inside  me  from  these  It) 
years  since  I've  lived  in  th's  part  of  the 
country.  Being  on  the  edge  between  life 
and  death  iias  caused  tins  explosion  in 
me.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  u.  lugged  ike  a 
soda  that  has  been  shak  I  up  f>  a  long 
time  and  then  the  cap  is  popped  oil". 
With  this  immediate  sens  :  of  death  ' 
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Clockwise  from  above: 
James  Dean  doing 
his  primal  scream,  19S5; 
with  Ursula  Andress 
at  the  Oscars,  1955; 
in  his  trailer 
during  the  making  of 
Rebel  Without  a  Cause, 
1955;  taking  conga 
lessons  from  musician 
Cyril  Jackson,  1955. 
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Dean 


o  long  the  international  symbol  for  teenage  angst, 
James  Dean  would  have  been  63  this  year  if  he'd 
swerved  and  missed  that  Ford  sedan  in  1955.  But 
in  the  American  mind's  eye,  he's  perpetually  24, 
thanks  to  a  thin  but  powerful  screen  legacy  and  a 
never-ending  stockpile  of  archival  photos.  Dean's 
lengthy  posthumous  career  last  got  a 
big  boost  in  the  Eisenhower  80s, 
when  conformity  came  back 
and  red  jackets  and  Jimmy 
Dean  followed.  But  now  the 
eternal  teen  is  poised  for  an  im- 
age overhaul  that  might  make 
Madonna  swoon  (and  could 
even  steal  a  few  column  inches 
away  from  Kurt  Cobain).  Paul 
Alexander's  book  Boulevard  of  Bro- 
ken Dreams  (Viking)  painstakingly 
documents  Dean's  hidden  homosexu- 
al life  in  an  account  that  could  wreck 
his  run  for  sainthood,  but  do  wonders 
for  his  out-of-body  career. 

-MATTHEW  TYRNAUER 
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VContinued  from  page  66)  Jackie  would 
lionally  call  and  say  thai  hei  son, 

■John,  was  coming  that  evening  with  a 
ip  o\'  his  friends,  and   thai    I  lame 

.should  send  the  bill  to  her. 

he  became  a  respected  editor,  First  at 

Viking  and  later  at  Doubleday.  Au- 
thors of  hers  I  talked  to  told  me  how  as- 
tonished they  were  at  her  ease  in  dealing 
with  them.  When  the  receptionist  would 
call  to  say  that  a  writer  was  waiting  in  the 
lobby,  Jackie  would  come  out  to  greet 
him  and  lead  him  back  to  her  office,  and 
later  would  walk  him  out  to  the  elevator. 
She  was  meticulous  and  thorough  in  her 
editorial  notes  on  manuscripts.  Stephen 
Rubin,  the  president  and  publisher  of 
Doubleday,  said.  "She  had  an  uncanny 
knack  for  picking  great  projects  and  a  de- 
light in  bringing  them  to  fruition.  But 
that  only  scratched  the  surface  of  her 
here  She  was  caring  and  loving  and  per- 
ceptive with  her  co-workers.  She  had  an 
extraordinary  relationship  with  the  staff, 
who  are  devastated  by  her  death." 

Naveen  Patnaik.  an  aristocratic  Indian 
whose  books  she  edited,  told  me  from  his 
home  in  New  Delhi.  "Jackie  was  fascinat- 
ed by  India.  At  the  suggestion  of  Diana 
\  Iceland,  she  came  to  see  me.  Her  son, 
John,  was  studs  mg  here  in  New  Delhi  at 
the  time.  She  was  frightfully  independent. 
She  used  to  wander  off  on  her  own,  and  I 
would  get  nervous.  She  was  able  to  go 
unrecognized  foe  the  most  part,  but  when 
she  was,  she  was  completely  graceful  if 
people  asked  her  for  her  autograph.  We 
traveled  to  several  very  grand  kingdoms. 
She  literally  had  with  her  only  two  pairs 
o(  slacks,  dark  glasses,  and  one  gold  jack- 
et for  evenings,  which  she  wore  to  even 
the  grandest  places.  She  had  an  aesthetic- 
sense  for  anything  beautiful.  She  encour- 
aged me  to  work  She  began  mj  career, 
and  I  did  two  books  with  her.  She  once 
wrote  me,  'If  you  produce  one  book,  you 
will  have  done  something  wonderful  in 
your  life.'  She  was  not  just  an  editor  but 
,i  friend,  In  the  last  letter  I  received,  she 


wrote    I  .mi  .ii  looking  forward  i"  youi 
next  book   Horn  proud  youi  family  must 

be  Ol  \"ii 

I  he  only  time  I  ever  actuall>  had  a 
conversation  with  her  was  at  a  lunch 
party  at  Mortimer's  to  celebrate  the 
publication  of  a  book  she  had  edited 
about  I  red  Astairc.  a  compilation  ol  pic- 
tures and  quotes  about  the  great  star 
from  friends  and  co-workers  whom  mv 
friend  Sarah  Giles  bad  interviewed.  I  had 
always  longed  to  meet  her.  but  when  the 
moment  came.  I  couldn't  think  of  a  sin- 
gle thing  to  say.  "Oh.  God,  don't  let  me 
go  mute."  1  prayed  The  slight  smile  on 
her  face  indicated  that  she  knew  that  peo- 
ple sometimes  had  that  feeling  in  her 
presence.  Of  course,  she  saved  the  day. 
She  mentioned  a  quote  of  mine  in  the 
book  and  asked  me  something  about 
Fred  Astaire.  whom  1  had  known  because 
his  daughter  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
suddenly  I  was  off  and  running.  Only  lat- 
er did  I  realize  that  I  had  done  all  the 
talking.  She  had  just  given  me  the  subject. 

On  occasion  she  put  her  fame  to  good 
use.  as  in  her  fight  to  preserve  Grand 
Central  Terminal  when  the  venerable 
New  York  landmark  was  threatened  with 
having  a  skyscraper  built  over  it.  She 
took  a  train  to  Washington  with  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  her  mag- 
ical presence  did  much  to  save  the  stately 
structure  built  by  the  Vanderbilts  in  1913. 
In  the  days  following  her  death,  a  long 
table  with  two  large  guest  books  and  a 
huge  bouquet  of  flowers  was  set  up  in  a 
restored  waiting  room  in  Grand  Central 
so  that  people  could  respectfully  sign  their 
names  or  leave  a  note  for  her  children. 
Inscribed  on  a  seven-foot  aluminum 
plaque  under  a  spotlight  was  the  inscrip- 
tion "Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  led  the 
fight  to  save  this  beautiful  terminal.  The 
victory  won  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1978  established  the  public's 
right  to  protect  landmarks  in  cities  and 
towns  all  over  America." 

"It's  easy  to  get  the  impression  that 
what  she  brought  to  the  cause  was  just 
her  celebrity,"  said  Fred  Papert,  a  trustee 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Society.  "But  be- 
fore that  she  was  in  on  the  strategy  meet- 
ings. Showing  up  at  rallies,  concerts,  and 


train  trip  I  "i  it  She  h 

would  wort    She  tmmand 

i  ii 
she  considered  (  aroline  and  John  to 

be  the  great  accomplishment  ol  her  hie. 
ami  the)  have  responded  by  becoming 
ideals  tor  the  young  of  their  generation  at 
a  time  when  so  many  young  people  have 
slipped  into  drugs  and  decadence  Each 
has  grown  up  to  represent  a  different  side 
ol  their  mother  (  aroline  has  her  mother's 
strength,  intelligence,  and  sense  of  priva- 
cy; John  has  inherited  her  star  quality  and 
her  ability  to  dazzle  in  public  life.  The 
moment  she  whispered  to  three-year-old 
John  to  salute  his  father  as  the  casket 
rolled  by,  she  thrust  fame  upon  him.  We 
have  watched  that  child  grow  up  to  be 
one  of  the  most  romantic  figures  in  the 
world,  based  as  yet  largely  on  his  looks 
and  heritage.  We  know,  however,  that  he 
was  never  spoiled.  He  has  never  grabbed 
a  paparazzo's  camera  and  smashed  it.  al- 
though there  have  been  times  in  his  life 
when  he  had  a  right  to.  When  he  walked 
out  of  his  mother's  building  on  the  night 
of  her  death  and  announced  to  the  media 
that  she  was  gone,  his  authority  was  con- 
summate. When  he  spoke  at  her  grave  in 
Arlington,  he  exhibited  the  natural  ease 
of  his  father. 

If  reports  of  the  size  of  Jackie's  es- 
tate—somewhere between  S100  and  S200 
million— are  even  close  to  the  truth,  Caro- 
line and  John  will  probably  be  richer 
than  any  of  the  other  Kennedys,  and  will 
be  truly  their  own  people,  independent  of 
anyone. 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  gave  only 
two  personal  interviews  after  her  hus- 
band's assassination,  to  Theodore  White 
and  William  Manchester,  and  both 
them  were  sealed;  White's  was  not  to  be 
opened  until  a  year  after  her  death.  Man- 
chester's until  the  year  2067.  But  think 
what  she  must  have  experienced.  Think 
what  she  died  knowing.  Perhaps  to  her 
intimates  Caroline.  John.  Maurice  Tem- 
pelsman  she  has  told  her  storv.  knowing 
that  she  could  trust  them  totally,  that  the) 
would  never  betrav  her  wishes.  Perhaps, 
one  day,  they  will  share  with  us  those 
parts  of  hei  storv  that  she  wanted  to  give 
to  her  public.  2 
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CANCER  ^JP  June  22-July  22 
Out  of  ideas  to  the  point  of  feeling  brain-dead?  Lost  that  old  pioneer  spir- 
it'.' It's  because  Saturn  is  going  retrograde  in  your  9th  house.  Not  to  wor- 
ry. The  blip  is  still  coming  across  the  screen,  and  although  your  creativity 
has  been  sluggish,  thanks  to  Jupiter  and  Pluto  you  can  expect  a  fresh  burst 
in  July— as  soon  as  you  realize  it's  summer  and  get  the  antifreeze  out  of 
your  engine.  Of  course,  people  don't  realize  the  incessant  yammering  that 
goes  on  inside  your  head.  How  can  they,  if  you  just  go  on  grinning  and 
offering  LifeSavers  to  everyone  who  intimidates  you? 


£1 


LEO    Ut    July  23-August  22 

With  Mars  and  the  south  node  overhead  and  Saturn  retrograde  in  your 
8th  house,  your  anxiety  levels  can  get  so  high  that  you  nearly  have  a  heart 
attack  every  time  the  phone  rings.  And  just  when  you  should  let  go  and 
warble  away  in  ecstasy,  you  tense  up  into  a  block  like  a  frozen  pack  of 
the  jolly  Green  Giant's  lima  beans.  Relax.  You're  not  going  to  debtors' 
prison.  Debtors'  prisons  were  abolished  years  ago.  But  you  really  should 
make  a  heroic  effort  now  to  maintain  credit  and  avoid  overcompensating 
for  professional  insecurities  by  acting  as  if  you  owned  Buckingham  Palace. 


VIRGO 


W 


August  23-September  22 


It  would  be  great  if  you  could  ride  off  into  the  sunset  and  be  able  to  start 
concentrating  on  what's  best  for  No.  1.  However,  there's  a  catch.  With 
Saturn  retrograde  in  your  7th  house,  your  life  isn't  your  own.  All  your  de- 
cisions have  to  be  based  not  only  on  your  own  sweet  dreams  of  summer 
bliss  but  also  on  the  demands  of  the  needy  people  depending  on  you. 
That's  ironic,  considering  that  they  are  often  the  same  people  who  have 
repeatedly  rejected  and  ignored  you.  A  word  to  the  wise:  when  rescuing 
someone  who  is  half  submerged  in  quicksand,  don't  fall  in. 


CAPRICORN      \J    December  22-January  19 

If  Capricorns  are  casually  asked  what's  new,  they  deliver  a  long,  drawnl 
out  narrative  rife  with  crisis  and  trauma.  The  reason:  members  of  youl 
sign  live  in  a  tight  space  between  the  deafening  tick  and  tock  of  a  gianl 
clock  hanging  eternally  over  your  heads.  Your  life  is  one  long  series  ol 
parking  meters,  and  you  have  to  keep  running  out  to  the  curb  to  put  coinl 
in.  Saturn's  motion  this  June  could  make  you  as  dizzy  as  if  you'd  been 
banged  on  the  head  by  Big  Ben  chiming  midnight.  If  you  ever  needed  tq 
be  Zen  about  why  you  have  been  put  in  this  crazy  world,  it  is  now. 

AQUARIUS    fjk^    January  20-February  18 

When  people  say,  "It's  not  the  money,  it's  the  principle  of  the  thing,"  yotl 
can  be  sure  it's  the  money.  Right  now  you  may  be  too  busy  cleaning  fha 
yard,  carving  a  melon,  and  being  oh  so  domestic  to  realize  that  you,  tool 
are  struggling  with  anger  and  confusion  over  money.  Even  under  normal 
circumstances  it's  hard  to  make  big  decisions  such  as  where  to  draw  tha 
line  at  charity  and  whether  or  not  to  fudge  on  your  taxes.  But  when  your 
mind  goes  wild  and  you  start  thinking  that  both  Caesar  and  God  are  irj 
cahoots  to  keep  you  broke,  then  you  really  should  seek  help. 
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PISCES    ^T\    February  19-Marcb  20 

Everyone  knows  how  clever  and  cute  you  are,  but  with  the  north  node  inl 
your  9th  house  and  Saturn  slowing  down  in  your  sign,  it  must  be  dawn-T 
ing  on  you  that  you  can't  go  around  your  whole  life  in  a  pink  bunny  suit,! 
making  up  adorable  dialogue.  You  don't  have  to  see  everything  in  termsl 
of  tribulation  or  rapture,  either.  The  recent  rash  of  natural  disasters,  which! 
some  people  are  sure  signify  the  end  of  the  world,  should  not  be  your  cuel 
to  fall  apart.  After  all,  you've  been  predicting  the  end  of  the  world  since| 
second  grade.  This  is  a  time  of  reckoning.  Keep  it  together. 


LIBRA    &dT    September  23-October  23 

Here's  some  advice  for  you  while  Saturn  is  retrograde  in  your  6th  house: 
healthy,  work  hard,  and  try  not  to  complain.  Action  in  your  8th  house 
could  mean  squabbles  over  money.  Be  advised  that  even  in  the  hairiest  di- 
vorces financial  support  is  often  just  a  symbol  for  all  the  emotional  and  sex- 
ual fulfillment  both  parties  feel  they  were  cheated  out  of.  But  not  all  Libras 
are  married,  you're  saying,  and  many  of  those  who  are  are  happy.  They're 
certainly  not  scrapping  over  such  base  issues  as  sex  and  money.  It's  just  not 
in  the  nature  of  quiet,  sweet-smelling  Libras.  Oh,  no,  not  at  all. 


SCORPIO 


in* 


October  24-Nuvember  21 


■  •  '  to  Scorpios  seeking  answers  to  questions  about  love  and  mar- 
riage: instead  of  sobbing  over  old  tearjerkers  on  TV  because  of  what  you 
don't  have,  you  should  all,  whether  you're  spouseless,  childless,  happily 
married-  even  the  sweaty  artists  among  you— remind  yourselves  of  your 
good  fortune  by  rushing  to  the  video  store  months  before  Christmas  and 
renting  It's  ,  Wond  ill  Life.  If  you've  been  sloshing  through  mental  mud 
and  creeping  along,  you  can  look  forward  to  a  fabulous  jolt  when  Jupiter 
and  Pluto  go  d       I  this  summer.  Tell  yourself  you  deserve  it. 


ARIES       f       March  21-April  19 
Take  a  moment  out  from  banging  on  the  pay  phone  over  a  lost  quarter  I 
to  remember  that  this  is  a  spiritual  time.  This  message  may  irritate  you| 
no  end,  considering  that  you're  madly  trying  to  fill  a  gaping  financial  hole. 
But  sometimes  you  have  to  be  reminded  that,  surprisingly  enough,  certain  I 
cycles  must  complete  themselves  regardless  of  your  precious  pride.  Just 
when  that  little  old  fox  is  about  to  crawl  under  the  fence  with  a  chicken 
firmly  gripped  in  his  jaws—  clang!—  his  foot  gets  caught  in  a  trap.  He  has  | 
two  choices:  chew  it  off  or  hope  a  merciful  farmer  comes  along. 

TAURUS    O   April  20-May  20 

So  maybe  you're  not  exactly  pumping  away  on  all  four  cylinders  right 
now,  and  maybe  your  compass  isn't  exactly  pointing  toward  true  north 
anymore,  but  that  doesn't  mean  you're  washed  up.  Don't  despair  when 
your  new  best  friend  turns  out  to  be  anything  but,  or  when  you're  feeling 
totally  lost.  There  are  plenty  of  supportive  control  freaks  who  will  be  de- 
lighted to  tell  you  where  to  go.  Either  surrender  to  their  wisdom  or  go 
ahead  and  bite  them.  Just  use  the  old  excuse  that  we  always  hurt  the  ones  | 
we  love.  Bad  behavior  will  make  you  appear  most  fascinating. 


SAGITTARIUS    «JT^  22-December  21 

Hie  rai  race  can  be  fun    work  liki  then,  after  a  quick  bath  to  make 

sure  you  don't  have  flea-.,  start  to  run,  run,  run  all  over  again.  Never  a 
dull  moment  in  your  life  busy.  busy.  Could  it  be,  though,  that  un- 

derneath that  industrious  facade  there  is  a  deep  need  for  intimacy?  As  Sat- 
urn retrogrades  in  your  4th  house,  ill  10  of  your  toes  will  be  crying  out 
to  I  i  ofl  those  stiff  shoes  and  walk  on  grass,  and  a  tiny  spot  at  the  back 
of  your  soul  will  be  yearning  to  experience  the  joy  of  pregnancy.  Doesn't 
thai  sound  like  good  news' 


GEMINI  ^S  May  21-June  21 
Even  if  you  do  walk  around  half  unzipped,  nobody  should  ever  make  the 
mistake  of  calling  you  stupid  or  screwy.  True,  if  you  find  yourself  stuck 
in  traffic,  you  get  touchy,  although  nowhere  near  as  touchy  as,  say, 
Michael  Douglas  in  Falling  Down.  If  you're  distracted  and  restless,  it's  be- 
cause you've  been  programmed  to  keep  moving-like  one  of  those  ducks 
in  a  shooting  gallery.  So  with  Saturn  retrograde  in  your  10th  house  and  | 
Mars  in  your  12th,  if  your  boss  chews  you  out  for  dawdling  and  absent- 
ly pacing  about,  whatever  you  do,  don't  lose  it  and  start  swinging  a  bat. 
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The  first  titnelgwe  her  a  diamond  ring 
the  rest  of  the  world  slipped  away. " 


I'll  always  remember  that  face. 
The  smile  bordering  on  a  tear. 
Byes  as  lively  as  the  diamond 
I  nervously  slipped  on  her  finger. 
And  now  that  we  have  come 
so  far  together,  perhaps  its  time  to 
celebrate  that  love,  again,  with  a 
diamond  as  exceptional  as  our  love. 


Exceptional woman. 
Exceptional diamond. 

An  exceptional  diamond  of  two  carats,  or  more,  is  so  rare  that  fewer  than  one  percent  of  worn. 
If  you  are  considering  an  important  diamond  gift  for  your  wife,  like  this  ring  featuring  a  brilliantly  cut  Z.M 
stone,  simply  call  for  youratide  to  a  diamonds  quality  and  value,  as  well  as  the  name  ofyotlr  local  expert mamond 
jeweler.  1-800-77-GUCK. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 


Social  Study 


John 
Kenneth 

Galbraith 


WordsniithtoF.D.R., 

ambassador  for  J.F.K.,  and  God's  idea  of 

a  Harvard  professor,  economist 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith  and  his  liberal 

views  are  back  in  vogue.  This  month  he 

charts  his  professional  odyssey  in  the  book 

A  Journey  Through  Economic  Time, 

and  his  personal  odyssey 

in  V.F.  's  Proust  Questionnaire 


Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Catherine  Atwater  Galbraith  (my  wife). 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

None  to  any  extreme.  Even  Ronald  Reagan  was  an  early 
member  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Traveling  all  over  Europe  for  a  year  in  1937  and  1938  on 
a  honeymoon  disguised  as  solemn  academic  endeavor. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

A.,  .hose  nuclear  weapons  scattered  so  promiscuously 
about. 

Who  are  _\   i  r  heroes  in  real  life? 

Kennedy,  AdJ     Stevenson,  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr. 

What  do  you  consi  ler  your  greatest  achievement? 

Survival,  and  the  writing  of  some  reasonably  well-read 
books  that,  I  trust,  comforted  some  of  the  afflicted  and 
afflicted  a  few  of  the  comfortable. 


What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  I  never  ran  for  public  office.  A  case  of  grave  cow 
ardice. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Badly  suppressed  self-regard. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

A  capacity  for  inflicting  intolerable  boredom. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

None:  I  suffered  a  powerful  Scottish  upbringing. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

To  New  York. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  silence  no  longer  saves  someone  I  love  from  acute  h 
distress;  when  praise  of  intelligence  and  beauty  will  be  well| 
received  and,  as  always,  quite  harmless. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

A  very  talented  and  very  nice  family. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

A  diverse  congregation:  Tolstoy,  Adam  Smith,  John  May- 
nard  Keynes,  Somerset  Maugham,  Evelyn  Waugh,  Anthony  | 
Trollope,  Ring  Lardner,  not  Dickens. 

What  do  you  most  dislike  about  your  appearance? 

My  relentlessly  evident  age. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

I  prefer  not  to  return. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

From  a  nice  clean  heart  attack  after  a 
farewell. 
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Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 
F.D.R. 
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Features j 

Absolute  Cindy:  Cindy  Crawford  is  not  your  average  supermodel; 

the  Revlon-MTV  star  seems  determined  to  become  the  ail-American  entertainment 

icon  of  the  future.  In  her  office  and  on  the  run,  Crawford  levels  with 

Cathy  Horyn.  Photographs  by  Herb  Ritts 70 

The  Fabulous  Bennett  Boys:  One  is  a  high-powered  attorney  whose  clients 

include  Bill  Clinton;  the  other  is  a  former  Reagan  Cabinet  member 

who  could  lead  the  G.O.P  ticket  in  1996.  Frank  Deford  weighs  the  sibling  rivalry 

of  Robert  and  William  Bennett.  Photographs  by  James  Hamilton 80 
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Editor's  teller 


Brother  Act 


Contributing  editor  Frank  Deford  is 
justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's top  sportswriters.  American  Jour- 
nalism Review  has  named  him  the 
nation's  best,  and  Tlie  Sporting  News 
called  him  one  of  the  100  most  pow- 
erful people  in  sports.  He  was  edi- 
tor of  America's  first  sports  daily,  The 
National,  until  it  folded  in  1991.  Since  he  joined 
Vanity  Fair  last  year,  Deford  has  profiled  Nike  founder 
Phil  Knight  and  Dallas  Cowboys  owner  Jerry  Jones,  dis- 
playing his  remarkable  ability  to  get  under  the  skin  of  his 
subjects.  But  he  is  also  the  author  of  five  nonfiction  books 
and  six  novels  (one,  Everybody's  Ail-American,  was  made 
into  a  movie  starring  Dennis  Quaid,  and  the  latest,  Love 
and  Infamy,  was  published  last  year  by  Viking)  and  has 
written  about  people  ranging  from  Frank  Perdue  to  Miss 
America.  In  "The  Fabulous  Bennett  Boys,"  on  page  80, 
Deford  brings  all  his  panache  and  empathy  to  another  ter- 
rain: politics. 

His  profile  of  Bob  and  Bill  Bennett  is  not  just  about  what 
one  source  called  "the  only  same-sex  power  couple  in 
Washington";  it  is  also  a  tale  of  two  brothers.  In  the  past, 
Deford  notes,  the  Bennett  boys  took  turns  in  the  spotlight. 
But  now  the  two  men  have  achieved  "equality  of  muscle." 
Superlawyer  Bob  Bennett  heads  Clinton's  defense  against 


Paula  Jones's  harassment  charge  (and  unti 
last  month  was  the  attorney  for  Congressmai 
Dan  Rostenkowski).  His  younger  brother,  Bill 
who  served  as  Reagan's  secretary  of  educa 
tion  and  as  Bush's  drug  czar,  and  whos< 
Book  of  Virtues  soared  onto  the  best-seller  lists 
is  gathering  steam  as  a  likely  Republican  can 
didate  to  challenge  the  president  in  1996.  Deforc 
was  "very  intrigued  by  the  brother  angle.  I'n 
exactly  Bob  Bennett's  age  and  I  have  a  brother  who  was  a 
Harvard  at  the  same  time  as  Bill  Bennett."  He  scoured  the 
books  for  examples  of  brothers  who  were  highly  successfu 
in  public  life,  and  found  that  they  are  rare.  "Prominen 
brothers  seem  to  pop  up  more  in  music,  athletics,  aric 
crime,"  he  notes.  "Very  few  brother  acts  have  ever  deco 
rated  our  public  life.  The  Kennedys,  of  course.  And  the 
Rockefellers.  The  Byrds  of  Virginia.  The  Udalls  of  Arizona 
If  there  is  one  superior  model  the  Bennetts  may  be  an  ana- 
logue to,  it  would  be  the  Eisenhowers,  Dwight  and  Milton.' 
Those  are  some  tough  acts  to  follow,  but  if  anyone  is  root- 
ing hard  for  either  of  the  Bennett  brothers  to  succeed,  it's 
the  other  Bennett  brother. 


ta&S, 


Editor  in  chief 


Cover 

Shell  Game 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered? 

Max  the  seal  goes  on  location  in  L.A. 

with  Cindy  for  the  V.F.  cover  shoot. 

Cindy,  with  Herb  Ritts,  far  right, 

wears  a  blouse  by  Anna  Sui  and  a 

bikini  by  Malia  Mills. 


ON  THE  COYER 

Cindy  Crawford  wears 

a  bikini  by  Malia  Mills  and 

solcless  sandals  by 

Erickson  Beamnn  al  Showroom 

Seven.  Hair  by  Peter  Savic 

for  Paul  Mitchell  Salon  Hair  Care. 

Makeup  hj  Franceses  Tolot  for 

Cloutier.  All  makeup  from  Revlon. 

Set  design  by  l.uca  De  Carlo. 

Styled  by  Marina  Schiano. 

Photographed  exclusively  for 

V.F.  by  Herb  Ritts. 
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GIANNI  VERSACE 

presents 
his  new  book 


DESIGNS 

an  exploration  of  his 
craftsmanship  and  artistry 


iV.WVilll»Li!13^ 


"Designs"  will  be  on  sale 

in  the  Ver|§pe  Boutiques 

and  in  alPBookstores 


Conlnbuinrs 


Matthew  Tyrnauer  is  co-editor  of  "Vanities"  and  has  written  for 

GQ  and  The  New  York  Observer.  "At  30,  Bret  has  had  the  career  of  a  writer 

twice  his  age,"  Tyrnauer  says  of  Bret  Easton  Ellis,  whom 

he  profiles  on  page  94.  "And  he  has  not  even  started  on  the  second  act." 


Stephen  Fried  is  a  two-time  Nation- 
al Magazine  Award  winner.  His  first 
book,  Thing  of  Beauty:  The  Tragedy 
of  Supermodel  Gia,  which  was  ex- 
cerpted in  Vanity  Fair's  February 
1993  issue,  is  now  out  in  paperback. 

Lloyd  Grove,  a  reporter  for  The 
Washington  Post's  "Style"  section,  has 
recently  profiled  F.B.I,  director  Louis 
Freeh  and  MTV  V.J.  Kennedy  for 
Vanity  Fair.  This  month,  he  writes 
about  prime  time's  top  anchor- 
women,  and  says  he  was  "surprised 
by  the  amount  of  energy  and  strategy 
these  busy,  driven  network  stars- 
part  icularly  Barbara  Walters  and  Di- 
ane Sawyer— devoted  to  trying  to 
influence  this  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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Robert  Risko's  illustration  of 

the  reigning  queens  of  prime  time  appears 

on  pages  88  and  89.  He  is  currently 

collecting  his  work,  for  a  book  to  be 

published  by  Abrams. 
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1.8-liter,  16-valve,  DOHC  engine  •  Variable  Valve  Timing  IX'TLC)*  4-ioheel  independent  double-wishbone  suspension  •  3-   in- 


The  all-new,  totally  ®^\CUR  A.  redesigned  1994  Acura  Integra  GS-R  with  dual  air  hags  and  a  170-horse 


i  I"";   [cum  Division  oj   [merican  Honda  Motor  Co    hit     [cum  and  Integra  are  registered  trademarks  of  Honda  Motor  Co    ltd  VTE(,  is  a  registered  tmdemark  of  Honda  Mom 
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Engine.  \  sports  coupe  mat  not  only  says  to  the  world  youVe"made  it,"  but  that  von  didn't  become  a  jerk  in  the  pn 
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Indulge  your  curiosity  and  use  our 
convenient  listing  to  write  or  call  adver- 
tisers for  more  information. 

OLEG  CASSINI 

Discover  the  intoxicating  allure  of 
the  Oleg  Cassini  fragrance  and  body-care 
collection.  To  order  Cassini  for  the 
women  in  your  life,  or  to  sample  Cassini, 
please  telephone  1-800-441 -OLEG. 

PRESTIGE  DIAMONDS 

Honor  the  exceptional  woman  with 
an  exceptional  diamond  of  2  carats  or 
more.  For  the  retailers  nearest  you, 
please  call  1-800-2-JEWELS. 

KAHLUA  RECIPE  BOOK 

A  must-read  for  Kahlua  lovers.  Our 
treat,  but  please,  you  must  be  at  least 
21  to  order.  Write:  Kahlua,  Dept. 
RB,  P.O.  Box  2426,  Farmington 
Hills,  MI  48333-2426. 

THE  SHARPER  IMAGE 

We  sell  a  unique  assortment  of  origi- 
nal gifts  and  exciting  products 
through  monthly  catalogs  and  73 
stores  throughout  the  country.  Call 
1-800-344-4444  for  a  free  catalog. 

KENNETH  COLE 

Put  your  best  foot  forward  with  men's 
and  women's  fashion  footwear  and 
accessories.  Calll-800-KEN-COLE 
for  a  complimentary  catalogue  or  a 
store  location  near  you. 

SATURN 

"A  Different  Kind  of  Company.  A 
Different  Kind  of  Car."  If  you'd  like 
to  know  more  about  Saturn,  and  our 
new  sedans,  coupes  and  wagons,  please 
call  us  any  time  at  1-800-522-5000. 

If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in 
lli<    Vanity  Fair  Reader  Response  Group, 

call  1-800-26-VFAIR. 

VAIMITY  FAIR 

ADVERTISEMENT 


fUiniritiuinrs 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


Fiammetta  Rocco  writes  for  the 
Independent  on  Sunday  and  was  named 

Feature  Writer  of  the  Year 

for  1993  by  the  British  Press  Association. 

Her  profile  of  J.  Paul  Getty  Jr. 

begins  on  page  98.  "It  is  amazing  that 

he  is  Britain 's  biggest  philanthropist 

and  yet  almost  nothing  is 

known  about  the  way  he  lives  today," 

Rocco  says.  "In  fact,  most  of 

the  general  public  doesn't  even  know  that 

he  lives  in  England. " 


"Even  though  she  didn't  want 

to  talk  about  her  marriage,  she  couldn  7 

conceal  her  feelings  that  things  have 

been  very  difficult  for  her  lately. "     • 
says  Washington  Post  fashion  alitor 
Cathy  lloryn  of  her  interview  with 
Cindy  Crawford  (page  10).  "Cindy  lives 

with  this  image  of  perfection. 

and  now.  at  28.  she  is  undergoing  this 

intense  self-investigation,  trying  to 

find  out  who  she  really  is. " 


article."  But,  he  adds,  "these  talent- 1 
ed,  hardworking  personalities  have  I 
learned  that,  as  Andre  Agassi  says,  I 
image  is  everything." 


Linda  Wolfe  is  the  author  of  Wasted: 
Inside  the  Robert  Chambers-Jennifer 
Levin  Murder,  among  other  books. 
Double  Life:  The  Shattering  Affair  Be- 
tween Chief  Judge  So!  Wachtler  and 
Soeialite  Joy  Silverman,  which  is  ex- 
cerpted in  this  issue,  is  due  out  in 
September  from  Pocket  Books. 

Toby  Young,  editor  of  The  Modern 
Review  in  London,  writes  about  the 
culture  clashes  between  Salman 
Rushdie's  bodyguards  and  Britain's 
literary  establishment  in  "Hype  & 
Glory." 
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Contributing  editor  Frank  Deford  takes 

the  measure  of  Washington 

super-siblings  Robert  and  William  Bennett 

on  page  80.  "Both  brothers  exude 

confidence  and  good  humor. " 

he  says,  but  they  were  not  equally 

forthcoming:  "Bob  was 

certainly  not  going  to  give  me  a  lot  of 

criticism  about  Bill;  on  the  other  hand. 

Bill  felt  no  compunction  at  all 

in  talking  about  Bob." 


Firooz  Zahcdi,  an  L.A.-based  con- 
tributor to  Vanity  Fair,  photographed 
George  Hamilton  and  Alana  Stewart 
for  this  issue.  Zahedi  and  Hamilton 
really  clicked:  "I  had  the  best  time 
with  George.  He  is  charming,  funny, 
dapper,  and  very  classy.  They  should 
make  more  like  him!" 

VANITY  FAIR/AUGUST  1994 
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Body  by  Cassini 


Oleg  Cassini  fashioned  the  most 
desirable  fragrance  in  the  world... 
a  rare  magical  fragrance...  seductive, 
mysterious,  utterly  feminine... 
a  scent  beyond  the  senses... 
Now  Cassini  has  crafted  another 
masterpiece.  Introducing  the  new 
cool,  fresher,  fragrant  body  spray 
from  Oleg  Cassini.  Available  at 
bloom ingdales.  To  sample 
CASSINI:  Call  1-800-441-6554 

"Even  love  affairs  have  a  lighter  side!" 


You  Can 
Count  On. 


Hydration-Plus  Moisture  Lotion 

Now  in  Two  Formulas  -  NEWSPF 15 

Safeguard  skin's  beauty  from  the  visible  effects  of  environmental  aggressions 

and  air  pollution  with  advanced  moisture  care  -  Hydration-Plus  Moisture  Lotion. 

And  now,  sun-sensitive  skin  can  achieve  the  same  hydrating  benefits  with 

NEW  Hydration-Plus  SPF  15.  Both  formulas  are  ultra-light  in  texture 

to  promote  skin  softness  and  daylong  comfort. 

The  Power  of  Environmental  Protection 

Hydration-Plus  effectively  neutralizes  dehydrating  aggressors  that  stress 

and  sensitize  facial  skin.  Key  natural  ingredients  include 

reflective  rice  bran  extract,  skin-softening  linden,  nourishing  wheatgerm 

and  ginseng,  Vitamins  B,  C  and  E.  With  the  addition  of  natural  sunscreens 

including  titanium  dioxide  and  mica,  NEW  Hydration-Plus  SPF  1  5 

ensures  protection  from  the  sun's  damaging  rays. 

Dermatologically  and  allergy-tested. 
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Sample 
the  Benefits 

Come,  visit  CLARINS 

Skin  Care  Specialist  and 

receive  your  complimentary 

sampling  of  Hydration-Plus. 

Inquire  about  a  complimentary 
fac  ial  treatment  at  CLARINS 
Skin  Care  Center,  where  you 

w  ill  learn  at-home  beaul 
personalized  just  for  you. 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 
BERGDORFGOOHMW 


A  TALENT 
FOR  GENIUS 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

OSCAR  LEVANT 


bySAMKASHNERand 
NANCY  SCHOENBERGER 

He  was  the  Amadeus  of  Hollywood, 
the  Oscar  Wilde  of  Broadway, 
the  insult-meister  of  television, 
who  proudly  bore  the  title 
"America's  Favorite  Neurotic." 

Ihis  first  full-scale,  illustrated 
biography  of  the  legendary  pianist, 
eccentric,  and  wit  intimately 
revisits  entertainment's  golden  age 
and  the  incredible  talents  who 
peopled  his  world:  the  Gershwins, 
Fred  Astaire,  Judy  Garland, 
Marilyn  Monroe,  James  Dean, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  Gene  Kelly, 
Dorothy  Parker,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
and  more.   Of  Doris  Day,  Levant 
said:  "I  knew  her  before  she 
became  a  virgin";  to  Gershwin: 
"Tell  me,  George,  if  you  had  it  to 
do  all  over,  would  you  fall  in  love 
with  yourself  again;"';  about  Liz 
Taylor:  "Always  the  bride  and 
never  the  bridesmaid";  and 

.11  ding  himself:  "There  is  a  thin 
line  between  genius  and  insanity. 
III.       erased  that  line." 
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An        occasion        is        simply        a        deci 
to       celebrate        something. 


S     I     O     N 


it   Wynnewooo  Champagne   Flute,   uKt    *i  i    Wauhkihd   patterns,  wh  i     NEVER  B I 


B  ROCm URE       C 


Waterford 

WORTHY     OF    THE     MOMENT 
FOR     OVER     TWO    CENTURIES 


ONE  THING 
BOTH  PARTIES  CAN  AGREE  ON. 


SAFIRE'S 

NEW 
POLITICAL 

DICTIONARY 
WILLIAM 
SAFIRE 

THE  DEFINITIVE  GUIDE 
TO  THE  NEW  LANGUAGE 
OF  POLITICS 


'Perhaps  the  best  political  columnist 

at  work  today  and  the 

perfect  political  lexicographer." 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

Available  at  your  local  bookstore 

or  call  800-733-3000. 

$35.00'0-679-42068-l»U08  pages 


Random  House 


irWill  tell  your  past,  present 
and  future . 

+WUI  give  never-failing 
advice  on  all  matters  of 
life ,  such  as :  Love ,  Marri- 
age,  Divorce  and  business 
transactions  of  all  kinds . 

*A/so  can  re-unite  those 
who  are  separated. 

* Guaranteed  results. 

*Afso  readings  by  phone. 

(2/3)  (P&3  -  1642 

WE  ACCEPT  VISA  &  MASTER  CHARGE 


Pinning  Hillary 


Bill  Clinton  made  a  courageous  decision 
when  he  appointed  the  person  who 
could  do  the  best  job  of  bringing  univer- 
sal health  care  to  a  country  sadly  in 
need  of  it:  his  wife  ["Pinning  Down 
Hillary,"  by  Leslie  Bennetts,  June].  Hil- 
lary Clinton  is  bright,  astute,  and  infi- 
nitely capable,  and  she  will  succeed  in 
spite  of  those  who  are  desperately  using 
every  dirty  trick  to  bring  her  down. 
Hillary  Clinton  is  an  incredible  First 
Lady,  and  our  country  and  our  presi- 
dent are  lucky  to  have  her. 

MARJORIE  L.  SCHWARTZ 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Kudos  to  Leslie  Bennetts  for  her  bril- 
liant and  evenhanded  portrait  of  Hillary 
Clinton.  Particularly  telling  is  the  way 
Lani  Guinier  was  rebuffed  by  former 
good  friend  Mrs.  Clinton  when  she 
proved  to  be  political  poison.  Didn't 
Jesse  Jackson  suffer  a  similar  fate  at  the 
hands  of  President  Clinton?  I  couldn't 
help  but  compare  how  George  Bush 
stood  steadfastly  by  Dan  Quayle,  even 
when  he  was  clearly  a  liability  to  his  po- 
litical future. 

NAME  WITHHELD 
San  Diego,  California 

With  regard  to  Ms.  Bennetts's  scornful 
characterization  of  Mrs.  Clinton's  life  in 


public  service:  our  country  needs  more 
"self-appointed  do-gooders"  and  fewer 
self-appointed  cynical  journalists. 

DAVID  M.  ROBINSON 
San  Francisco,  California 

You  give  us  a  Hillary  viewed  as  less 
"likable"  than  Barbara  Bush.  Perhaps, 
but  then,  those  kinds  of  comparisons 
have  already  been  leveled  at  most  pro- 
fessional workingwomen  who  have 
sought,  along  with  Hillary,  to  expand 
the  facets  and  the  dimension  of  the 
"prism"  of  their  lives. 

CAROLANN  MESSNER 

Mission  Viejo.  California 

Will  someone  tell  the  smartest  woman 
in  the  Americas  that  one  raises  livestock 
and  rears  children. 

ANN  LANCE  RITTER 
Nashville.  Tennessee 


Hanks  Thanks 
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Thank  you.  Vanity  Fair,  for  your  candid 
and  exceptionally  well-written  profile  of 
Tom  Hanks  in  your  June  issue  ["Tom 
Terrific,"  by  Kevin  Sessums].  The  gay 
community  cannot  express  enough  grati- 
tude to  Hanks  for  Philadelphia. 

VICTOR  J.  CARROZZA 

Memphis.  Tennessee 
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Lelters 

Classic  Koch 

In  the  future,  please  spare  me  the  mil- 
lionaire-crybaby articles  ["Wild  Bill 
Koch,"  by  Bryan  Burrough,  June].  It  is 
obscene  to  waste  $68  million  to  try  to 
prove  to  your  brothers  that  you  are  wor- 
thy of  admiration.  If  Bill  Koch  really 
wants  to  be  admired,  why  doesn't  he  try 
some  good  work?  Mr.  Koch  could  help 
so  many  needy  people  with  his  bucks  in- 
stead of  using  them  to  inflate  his  puny, 
fatuous  existence. 

ANDREA  CAMPBELL 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Buddy  Melges  skippered  America1  to  the 
America's  Cup  in  1992.  To  have  not  even 
mentioned  his  name  in  the  otherwise  fine 
piece  Bryan  Burrough  wrote  on  Bill 
Koch  would  seem  a  significant  oversight. 

R.  A.  HURRELBRINK 
Deephaven,  Minnesota 
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Fully  Miked 


Somewhere  between  character  assassi- 
nation and  canonization  lies  articulate. 


accessible  profile  journalism.  Joan  Juli- 
et Buck's  piece  on  Nichols  ["Live 
Mike,"  June]  was  inspiring.  And  that's 
not  easy  to  say  when  one  knows  both 
players.  Joan  did  my  favorite  interview 
on  me;  for  Vogue  several  years  back. 
We  talked  about  John  Coltrane. 

I  performed  the  lead  in  Mike  Nich- 
ols's production  of  David  Rabe's  tour 
de  force  Streamers  in  New  York  for  one 
year.  Mike  came  back  once  a  month  to 
watch  us,  keep  us  straight.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  gifted  directors,  and  I've 
worked  with  a  bunch.  He  is  an  actor's 
dream.  The  cat's  been  around  the 
block,  he  remains  a  loyal  bud  to  this 
day,  and  Joan  wrote  an  incisive  and  en- 
dearing piece.  I  cringed  in  apprehen- 
sion when  I  started  it.  smiled  when  I 
finished. 

PETER  WELLER 

Los  Angeles,  California 


I  loved  your  piece  on  Mike  Nichols.  I 
read  it  this  morning  and  have  been  smil- 
ing all  day.  It's  great  to  read  about 
someone  happy  who  has  a  good  mar- 
riage. 

MOLLY  BARNES 
New  York,  New  York 


the  weekend  with 
st  friends-and  Lee  Bailey. 


lJ~L  blend  of  a 

gorgeous  pictures 

and  sumptuous 

recipes  brings  Lee 

Bailey  s  style  of 

relaxed  good  times 

and  easy  living  right 

to  your  finger  tips. 

It's  the  essential 

summertime 

cookbook! 

Selected  by  the  Book-of-the- 

Month  Club  and  Better 

Homes  and  Gardens 


>, 


$30.00,  now  at  your  bookston 


\ ('.la rkson  PotterlPit blish t>rs 
nThe  sign  of  a  beautiful  gift 

A  member  ol  The  Crown  Publishing  Group 


The  Good  Gloria 


Julie  Burchill's  "Hype  &  Glory" 
[June]  represents  the  age-old  tradition 
of  castigating  middle-aged  and  older 
women.  To  begin,  Steinem  is  described 
as  a  "dotty  old  lady"  at  the  tender  age 
of  60  and  is  compared  to  Norman 
Mailer,  who  is  more  than  a  decade  old- 
er. We  see  here  the  wastebasket  catego- 
ry of  "old"  that  is  applied  to  women 
who  are  over  40. 

CAROL  LANDAU,  PH.D. 
MICHELE  G.  CYR,  M.D. 

ANNE  W.  MOULTON,  M.D. 

Brown  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Providence.  Rhode  Island 

I  am  writing  in  enthusiastic  appreciation 
for  Julie  Burchill's  "Hype  &  Glory."  As 
an  undergraduate  in  women's  history,  I 
ran  among  the  feminist  crowd,  most  of 
whom  were  wonderful,  intelligent,  com- 
passionate people.  Others,  however, 
tended  to  step  on  other  people's  feel- 
ings, or  obstruct  someone  else's  life  or 
work,  because  they  sincerely  felt  that 
they  needed  to  give  time  and  effort  to 
themselves  only.  What  they,  like  Stein- 
em, call  "finding  their  inner  children," 
anyone  with  half  a  brain  and  any  social 
grace  would  call  self-serving  and 
spoiled.  Burchill  very  ably  pointed  out 
this  thread  through  American  feminists 
with  wit,  grace,  and  style. 

KIRSTEN  SHERK 
Washington.  D.C. 

Julie  Burchill  glibly  trashes  Gloria 
Steinem,  then  slam-dunks  Norman  Mai- 
ler and  Oliver  Reed.  Someone  should 
tell  her  to  be  mindful  of  the  asses  she 
kicks  on  her  way  up— she  may  have  to 
kiss  'em  on  the  way  back  down. 

PAULINE  PRESLEY 
Murphysboro.  Illinois 


Uncool  Kennedy 
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No  wonder  MTV's  Kennedy  ["Young 
Glory,"  by  Lloyd  Grove,  June]  has  a 
crush  on  Dan  Quayle.  They  have  so 
much  in  common -both  of  them  read  cue 
cards  for  a  living.  The  only  difference  is 
that  Kennedy  still  has  a  job.  For  now. 

MATTHEW  APFEL 
Los  Angeles.  California 

Kennedy's  act  was  tiresome  five  minutes 
after  she  hatched  it.  The  fact  that  it  flies 
with  such  types  as  media  fascist 
L.  Brent  Bozell  III  and  psycho-patriot 
G.  Gordon  Liddy  proves  only  that  stale 
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>air  .  .  . 
hair  that  is 
free-flowing  .  .  * 
like  the  sea. 
Living  in 
harmony 
with  light; 
dancing  in 
its  shadows. 
Fit,  vibrant 
hair  .  .  . 
nourished  and 
cared  for 
by  the  elements 
of  our  Earth. 
This  .  .  . 
is  Paul  Mitchell  hair. 

I  PRUL  MITCHELL  SYSTEMS 
I  ONLY.   CALL  1-8lV-J21-JPMS 
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tellers 


bait  attracts  cold  fish.  Retro-conserva- 
tive politics  and  rock  'n'  roll  make 
about  as  convincing  a  couple  as  John 
and  Lorena  Bobbitt  did.  If  Kennedy 
hadn't  traded  in  her  soul  for  a  cheap  tat- 
too and  a  pair  of  Republican -issue  box- 
er shorts,  she'd  know  that. 

JEFFREY  KENNY 
Elmwood  Park,  Illinois 

Quick,  someone  shave  V.J.  Kennedy's 
head  and  look  for  the  666. 

MEL  ODOM 

New  York,  New  York 


V.F.  Letter  Box 


Shades  of  Brown:  Kjithleen  Bro 


Lowdown  on  Brown 

So  Gail  Sheehy  says  that  Kathleen 
Brown,  as  governor,  could  do  for  Clin- 
ton what  her  father,  Governor  Pat 
Brown,  did  for  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
1960— deliver  California's  electoral 
votes  ["California  Dreamin',"  June]. 
There  is  only  one  problem.  Richard  M. 
Nixon  beat  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1960  and  won  the  state's  elec- 
toral votes.  Pat  Brown  couldn't  deliver. 

ROGER  J.  STONE  JR. 
Washington.  D.C. 

No  governors  will  be  able  to  "deliver" 
their  states'  electoral  votes  to  President 
Clinton  or  anyone  else.  Clinton  will  win 
or  lose  California  based  on  the  voters' 
perception  of  the  man  and  his  record. 
Note  that  in  1992  Clinton  easily  carried 
California  even  though  the  state  had  a 
Republican  governor  who  fully  support- 
ed George  Bush. 

LAWRENCE  H.  WALLACH 
West  Bloomfield,  Michigan 
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To  our  "almost  14" -year-old  reader  in  Linden, 
Michigan:  The  editors  will  take  under  advise- 
ment your  suggestion  that  V.F.  profile  "Sir 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber,  a  genius  (much  like 
yourselves),"  and  commend  you  on  having 
learned,  so  early  in  life,  the  proper  approach  to 
take  with  magazine  people. 

Patrick  Robinson  of  Berkshire,  England, 
wouldn't  describe  us  quite  that  way:  he  opts  for 
"cocky  little  men  with  typewriters,"  as  in.  "I 
know  that  Western  democracies  have  always 
permitted  cocky  little  men  with  typewriters  to 
dance  small  circles  around  the  heavyweights  of 
finance,  industry,  and  sports."  He's  referring  to 
writer  Bryan  Burrough—for  the  record,  an 
unassuming,  tallish  man  —  and  his  June  piece 
on  Bill  Koch  ("Wild  Bill  Koch").  Mr.  Robin- 
son, one  of  the  subject's  friends,  found  the  piece 
"disgraceful  [and]  misleading. " 

Peter  S.  Craig  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a 
crew  member  in  Koch's  '92  America's  Cup 
defense,  disagrees:  he  found  the  article  "distort- 
ed [and]  misleading"  [emphasis  ours].  Koch, 
says  Mr.  Craig  "is  not  the  zany  villain  Benson 
portrays." 

"Benson"?  Memo  to  Mr.  Craig:  Harry  Ben- 
son portrayed  Koch  in  his  own  way.  He  snapped 
the  picture. 

Other  pro- Koch  letters  (there  have  been  16 
thus  far)  came  from  Jonathan  Klarfeld  of 
Boston  ("I  have  known  Bill  Koch  for  most  of  my 
adult  life";  this  article  was  "dreadfully  unfair 
and  skewed  .  .  .  [a]  gratuitous  flaying  opera- 
tion") and  from  Richard  P.  White,  vice-com- 
modore of  the  Wianno  Yacht  Club  in  Osterville, 
Massachusetts  ("Bill  and  Joan  Koch  were  never 
turned  down  for  membership  .  .  .  and  are  in 
fact  very  well  liked  by  the  people  of  Osterville" ) . 

Finally,  great  exception  was  taken  to  Bella 
Stumbo's  description  of  Belgrade,  in  her  June 
story  ("Slobo  and  Dr.  Mira")  on  Serbian  leader 
Slobodan  Milosevic  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Mira 
Markovi'c.  She  called  it  a  "Balkan  version  of 
Hanoi  or  Dodge  City. " 

"Has  Ms.  Stumbo  bothered  to  visit  or 
inquire  about  modern-day  or  historical  Dodge 
City?"  writes  Robert  J.  Wetmore,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Dodge  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  Kansas.  "We  certainly  cannot  stand 
accused  of  [anything]  she  writes  about  in  her 
article."  Ms.  Stumbo,  if  you're  ever  in  the 
mood  for  a  showdown  in  Dodge,  you  have  an 
invitation. 

-GEORGE  KALOGERAKIS 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair.  350 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10017.  The  letters  chosen  for  publication  may 
be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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We  support  artistic  freedom  and  creative  license 
but  draw  the  line  at  nude  footage.' 


—  Kenneth  Cole 


ou  might  care  to  pic- 
ture  this.    A   man— 
you  may  tell  by  the 
deference    paid   him 
that  he  is  a  celebrity 
of  some  sort— is  be- 
ing escorted  into  a 
television  studio.  The 
technical      staff     is 
tense  and  expectant,  and  the  in- 
terviewer is  grinning  with  nerves. 
All  this  the  audience  sees,  be- 
cause in  a  concession  to  verite 
the     preliminaries     are     being 
broadcast.  A  certain  latitude  is  permitted 
to  the  interview  subject,  as  is  obvious 
from  the  drink  (plainly  alcoholic)  that  is 
placed  before  him.  And  the  ashtray.  And 
the  flask,  which  isn't  obvious  until  the 
subject  calls  attention  to  it  by  asking,  "Is 
that   too   conspicuous   there?    I'll    only 
need  it  if  there's  any  spasms." 

The  flask  contains  a  cocktail  of  liq- 
uid morphine.  And  the  ashtray  is  be- 
cause the  patient  is  past  caring  about 
the  sagacity  of  any  surgeon  general.  This 


POTTER'S  FIELD 

With  The  Singing  Detective 
and  Pennies  from  Heaven, 
writer  Dennis  Potter  pushed  the 
medium  of  television  to  a 
higher  ground — 
the  same  place  where  he  lived 
his  life,  and  where, 
in  an  extraordinary  TV  interview, 
he  faced  his  death 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 


is  a  deathbed  interview  transferred  to  a 
modern  setting  and  a  modern  set.  Den- 
nis Potter  knows  that  he  may  be  gone— 
really  gone  before  most  people  see  the 
show.  He  also  knows  that  he'll  need 
pain -management  techniques  to  get 
through  the  hour.  We  are  watching  a 
dead  man  on  furlough. 

Dennis  Potter  wrote  Pennies  from 
Heaven  and  The  Singing  Detective.  He 
did  the  screenplays  for  Tender  Is  the 
Night  and   Gorky  Park.    He  was  once 


called,  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
the  Arthur  Miller  of  his 
generation.  When  I  told 
Arthur  Miller  himself  that 
Potter  was  dying,  he  was  in- 
stantly and  terribly  shocked. 
"Dennis  Potter  was  the 
first  writer  and  perhaps  the 
only  one  to  take  television 
as  a  new  form  and  to  use  it 
as  a  form  of  handwriting," 
he  said.  "His  work  is 
tremendously  important  for 
the  future,  because  people 
can  see  that  the  medium 
need  not  dictate  the  mere 
formula  that  it  so  often 
does  now.  Potter  could 
convey  a  true  interior,  as 
the  films  sometimes  do  and 
as  literature  does.  He  gave 
television  drama  its  own 
real  personality." 

Miller,  of  course,  went 

from  triumph  on  the  stage 

to    a    later    distinction    as 

someone       adapted       for 

movies  and  for  television. 

With  Dennis  Potter,  the  evolution  was 

in  the  other  direction.  It  was  only  in 

1988  that  critic  Vincent  Canby  decided 

to  place  all  his  chips  on  one  square  and 

say  (under  the  heading  "Is  the  Year's 

Best  Film  on  TV?")  that  The  Singing 

Detective   which  put  Chandler's  Philip 

Marlowe  through  his  paces  as  a  child,  a 

fantasist,  and  an  analysand— was  "better 

than  anything  I've  seen  this  year  in  the 

theater  (live  or  dead)."  He  went  on  to 

compare  it  to  Citizen  Kane.  Napoleon. 
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and  Tfie  Invisible  Man.  Joseph  Papp's 
Public  Theater  made  a  special  effort  to 
put  the  series  before  the  public.  Despite 
having  been  chosen  by  only  a  few  PBS 
stations  on  its  initial  run,  The  Singing 
Detective  made  people  Potter-conscious. 
So  will  the  deathbed  interview  when  it  is 
broadcast  in  this  country  later  this  year. 

Britain's  leading  arts  broadcaster, 
Melvyn  Bragg,  best  known  to  Americans 
as  the  host  of  the  South  Bank  Show, 
made  the  interview  as  a  self-contained 
special  and  sold  it  to  Britain's  Channel 
Four  this  past  spring.  The  difficulties  of 
recording  it  were  daunting.  Potter's  body 
temperature  was  fluctuating  so 
much  that  extra  filters  were  need- 
ed to  cool  the  lights,  which  also 
had  to  be  kept  at  the  farthest 
possible  distance  from  him.  They 
could  not  schedule  "breaks,"  be- 
cause Potter  might  (and  in  fact 
did)  need  to  resort  to  the  mor- 
phine bottle  at  any  time. 

"As  we  settled  down,"  Bragg 
recalls,  "we  talked  and  both  of  us  made 
that  silent  pact  that  can  happen  before 
an  interview— the  decision  that  we  were 
going  to  go  flat  out  for  it."  For  days  af- 
ter the  show  aired,  letters  and  telephone 
calls  came  streaming  in,  and  Potter's 
gritty  defiance  of  extinction  became  a 
surefire  topic  not  just  at  dinner  tables 
but  in  pubs—partially  vindicating  his 
dream  that  television,  properly  used, 
could  become  the  "true  national  the- 
ater." 

If  you  yourself  have  ever  indulged  the 
fantasy  of  being  given,  say,  six  weeks  to 
live,  you  might  like  to  check  your  dreams 
and  needs  against  Potter's  flinty  stoicism. 
Emancipated  by  his  intimacy  with  await- 
ing death,  he  elected  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment by  demonstrating  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  bile  and  sweetness.  Old  antag- 
onists such  as  Rupert  Murdoch  (with 
whom  Potter  has  been  competing  for 
years  for-  the  soul  of  mass  culture)  re- 
ceived their  blasts  of  grapeshot.  "My  can- 
cer, the  main  one,  the  pancreas  one,  I  call 
it  Rupert,  so  I  can  get  close  to  it,  because 
the  man  Murdoch  is  the  one  who  if  I  had 
the  time-  in  fact,  I've  got  too  much  writ- 
ing to  do  and  I  haven't  got  the  energy, 
but  I  would  shoot  the  bugger  if  I  could." 

On  nostalgia,  the  trope  at  which  he  al- 
ways excelled  in  his  writing  and  which  he 
once  memorably  termed  "a  second-order 
emotion,"  he  had  this  to  say  about  his 
first  published  book  (a  study  of  the 
British  "affluent  society"  called  Tlie  Glit- 
tering Colfin):  "Typical  young  man's  title, 
you  see,  typical  piece  of  that  sort  of  hum- 
bugging, canting  rhetoric  which  young 


men— bless  their  hearts— specialize  in.  I 
think  we  should  always  look  back  on  our 
own  past  with  a  sort  of  tender  contempt." 
The  arresting  feature  of  Potter's  ap- 
pearance was  his  unfeigned  ability  to 
speak  of  himself  essentially  in  the  past 
tense,  but  without  self-pity  or  sentiment. 
He  had  been  apprenticed  to  tough-mind- 
edness  in  a  very  hard  school.  Born  to  a 
coal-mining  family  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
which  is  a  sort  of  English  Appalachia  in 
its  geographical  remoteness  as  well  as  its 
bald-faced  lack  of  amenity,  Potter  "es- 
caped to  Oxford  as  a  clever  scholarship 
boy  and  wrote  his  first  successful  play— 


Potter's  gritty  deathbed  interview 

became  a  surefire  topic 

not  just  at  dinner  tables  but  in  pubs. 


Stand  Up,  Nigel  Barton— about  the  hidden 
injuries  of  class  as  they  inflicted  them- 
selves on  the  upwardly  mobile. 

Moving  to  Fleet  Street  and  on  his 
way  to  making  a  success  of  journalism, 
he  was  attacked— "savaged"  might  not  be 
too  strong  a  word— by  the  vile  and  incur- 
able affliction  of  psoriatic  arthropathy. 
Viewers  of  his  terminal  interview  gradu- 
ally noticed  that  his  hands  were  like 
gnarled  bludgeons  and  his  skin  flaky,  but 
that  was  because  he  was  in  relatively 
good  shape.  At  the  worst  moments  of 
his  illness,  he  could  only  move  his  lips. 
His  own  description  of  the  disease: 


It  was  like  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
With  100  percent  psoriasis  you  lose  con- 
trol of  your  body  temperature.  You  semi- 
hallucinate.  You're  in  danger  of  septi- 
caemia, and  therefore  you're  in  danger  of 
dying.  People  say  they've  got  psoriasis, 
and  they  mean  they've  got  some  really  un- 
comfortable itches,  which  don't  hurt  and 
don't  make  the  skin  flake  off.  With  the  ex- 
treme psoriatic  arthropathy  that  I  have 
you  can't  find  a  point  of  normal  skin. 
Your  pores,  your  whole  face,  your  eyelids, 
everything  is  caked  and  cracked  and  bleed- 
ing, to  such  a  degree  that  without  drugs 
you  could  not  possibly  survive.  It  was 
physically  like  a  visitation,  and  it  was  a  cri- 
sis point,  an  either-or  situation:  either  you 
give  in,  or  you  survive  and  create  some- 
thing out  of  this  bomb-site  which  you've 
become    you  put  up  a  new  building. 


He  was  26  when  he  was  first  flayed  by 
what  he  later  came  to  call  his  "shadowy 
ally."  The  poet  James  Fenton  recalls  visit- 
ing him  in  the  hospital  two  decades  ago 


and  seeing  piles  of  human-skin  scales  ly- 
ing on  and  under  the  bed.  But  there  were 
medications  available  that  could  keep 
Potter  going.  Powerful  medications, 
which  were  later  discovered  to  have  car- 
cinogenic side  effects,  and  which  eroded 
his  liver  and  pancreas  and  slew  him  at 
the  height  of  his  powers,  at  the  age  of  59. 
A  tough  sentence.  That's  about  33  years 
on  the  cross— the  very  place  where  Potter 
hung  Colin  Blakely  in  his  irreligious  play 
Son  of  Man.  But,  trite  though  it  surely  is 
to  say  so,  the  Potter  oeuvre  is  by  no 
means  exclusively  bleak.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause Potter  understands  that  illness 
forced  him  to  discover  and  devel- 
op his  real  talent. 

As    he    once    told    Graham 

Fuller  of  Interview,  "The  need  to 

recreate  myself  coincided  with 

finding  the  way  to  do  it,  which 

was  through  drama.  I  could  have 

gone  the   'theater'   way  or  the 

'novel'    way,    but    something— 

maybe    the    guilt    and    anxiety 

about  the  gap  between  my  origins  and 

what  I  had  become— steered  me  towards 

television.  The  palace  of  varieties  in  the 

corner  of  the  room." 

To  that  palace  of  varieties,  which,  as 
he  said,  was  unlike  the  theater  in  that  it 
brought  "dons  and  coalminers"  together 
to  watch  the  same  output,  Potter  devot- 
ed his  life.  He  hoped  to  redeem  the 
mass  medium  from  the  lowest  common 
denominator,  and  did  succeed  in  build- 
ing a  large  audience  for  serious  plays. 


A 


t  one  level,  it's  not  hard  to  see  why 
Arthur    Miller    esteems    Potter    so 

I  greatly.  Pennies  from  Heaven  con- 
cerns a  traveling  salesman  of  no  great 
polish  (played  by  Bob  Hoskins)  who 
hawks  sheet  music  and  suffers  from  the 
sexual  inhibitions  of  his  wife.  The  corny, 
uplifting  messages  of  the  ballads  he  ped- 
dles nag  the  salesman,  who  is  called 
Arthur  Parker,  to  contrast  wife  with  life 
and  life  with  lyric.  Songs  such  as  "The 
Clouds  Will  Soon  Roll  By"  come  to 
sound  positively  dire.  Thus,  by  evoking 
the  music  of  the  people  and  the  easily 
accessible  idioms  of  mass  entertainment. 
Potter  was  able  to  hold  attention  for 
something  more  than  a  soap  opera. 
Miller  told  me  he'd  seen  the  play  on  a 
cassette  in  London  and  wondered  aloud 
why  such  fare  was  impossible  or  unthink- 
able for  a  mass  market  in  the  U.S.A.  But 
actually  it  was  Pennies  from  Heaven  that, 
with  the  help  of  director  Herbert  Ross, 
allowed  Potter  to  jump  the  Atlantic  gap 
and  catch  Hollywood's  attention. 

An  obliquely  related  theme,  of  father- 
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son  embarrassment  and 
love,  is  one  which  ob- 
sessed Potter  all  his 
days.  Bookish  and  stu- 
dious where  his  father 
was  not,  and  uneasy 
about  deserting  his 
"roots"  in  the  chronical- 
ly unfashionable  mining 
community.  Potter  con- 
fessed to  Melvyn  Bragg 
in  the  dying  interview 
that,  having  so  often 
told  his  father  to  leave 
him  alone,  he  now 
wished  he  could  say, 
"  'Come  on  in.  Dad, 
for  Christ's  sake.  Sit 
down  and  let  ...  It 
doesn't  matter  about 
that  now.'"  This  was  a 
rare  moment  of  relative 
clumsiness  in  Potter's 
speech,  which  generally 
came  out  in  proper  sen- 
tences, delivered  in  a 
fine  Gloucestershire  ac- 
cent. In  The  Singing  Detective,  the  same 
claim  on  the  dead  is  made  but  with 
much  more  subtlety,  and  in  words  that 
no  one  who  has  lost  a  parent,  or  who 
can  imagine  such  a  loss,  and  who  has 
seen  the  show  is  likely  to  forget: 

Are  you  saying  my  dad  is  dead?  But 
no— but  you  see— there's  so  much  that  I 
want  to  say— I  need  to  talk  to  him,  very 
badly.  .  .  .  But  he  was  there— he  was!— My 
lovely  dear  old  dad  was  there— that  was 
him  whistling.  I  heard  him— I  heard  him! 
All  the  birds  in  the  trees— all  the  love  in 
the  world— I  heard  him.  I  saw  him. 

You  need  an  exquisite  handling  of 
words  to  avoid  the  mawkish,  and  to  get 
the  best  out  of  the  semi-articulate.  (It  was 
almost  impossible  to  digest  the  news  that, 
two  months  after  the  interview.  Potter 
had  to  face  the  death  from  cancer  of  his 
wife,  Margaret,  who  had  been  his  nurse, 
ally,  and  comrade  for  35  years.  Potter 
himself  died  a  week  later,  on  June  7.) 

Potter  was  a  worker,  in  every  sense  of 
that  word.  Like  many  English  radicals, 
he  possessed  a  stubborn  residual  Puri- 
tanism that  despised  and  distrusted  those 
who  took,  or  who  found,  things  easy. 
Also  in  that  tradition,  he  was  conserva- 
tive about  matters  such  as  family,  coun- 
tryside, money,  and  probity  hence  his 
fierce  hatred  of  things  such  as  Murdoch's 
instant  tabloid  commercialism.  With  his 
mitts  like  suppurating  claws  from  disease, 
he  insisted  on  writing  everything  in  long- 
hand and  at  night.  Whether  composing 


The  Potter  principle:  Bob  Hoskins 
and  Cheryl  Campbell  in  the  BBC  production 
of  Pennies  from  Heaven,  which  brought 
Potter  the  attention  of  Hollywood. 


or  adapting  for  the  screen,  he  never  ob- 
jected to  putting  his  labor  through  anoth- 
er draft  unless  he  thought  the  pressure 
was  to  soften  or  to  blur  (or  to  spare  gen- 
teel viewers:  he  had  several  titanic  rows 
with  the  BBC  on  this  front). 

Restless  in  his  search  for  new  and 
nongimmicky  means  of  catching  and 
holding  attention,  Potter  had  great  suc- 
cess with  simple  but  daring  ideas.  For  his 
television  play  Blue  Remembered  Hills 
(which  is  almost  the  perfect  title  for  the 
evocation  of  nostalgia)  he  wondered  how 
to  get  over  the  traditional  problem  of  the 
child  actor.  Children,  he  realized,  don't 
make  long  speeches,  and  you  can't  use 
flashbacks  for  people  with  no  real  mem- 
ories. But  you  do  need,  and  children  can 
deliver,  "continual,  twitchy  action." 

His  solution  was  to  have  his  group  of 
seven  seven -year- olds  played  by  seven 
adults.  It  was  a  nerve-racking  moment  in 
the  history  of  television  drama,  as  he  re- 
called, because  of  "the  panic  of  the  first 
five  minutes,  when  I  think,  My  God,  is 
this  Colin  Welland's  great  fat  ass  and 
great  shorts  waddling,  sploshing  through 
mud,  making  airplane  noises,  and  chew- 
ing on  an  apple  I  thought  .  .  .  it's  going 
to  be  one  of  those  dire,  dread  embarrass- 
ments, because  it  ain't  gonna  work."  But 
the  audience  saw  at  once  that  they  were 


watching  children  at  play,  and  Blue  Re- 
membered Hills  is  one  of  the  reasons  Pot- 
ter is  actually  known  by  name  at  street 
level  in  England.  (Another  reason  was 
the  hatred  shown  him  by  the  tabloid 
press,  which  cordially  returned  his  dislike 
and  used  to  attack  him  for  obscenity, 
blasphemy,  and  elitism.  "Television's  Mr. 
Filth"  was  the  title  he  earned  from  one 
Murdoch  organ  for  his  play  Blackeyes,  in 
which  he  tried  to  explore  feminism  for 
the  first  time  by  depicting  the  exploita- 
tion of  fashion  models.) 

In  spite  of  endless  reverses  in  his  per- 
sonal life,  and  constant  battles  over  cen- 
sorship and  the  limits  of  good  taste,  Pot- 
ter never  gave  up  on  the  medium  of  TV 
and  displayed  toward  it  a  fidelity  which 
one  critic  likened  to  that  of  a  Labrador 
retriever.  This  was  because,  in  his  culture- 
starved  childhood,  he  had  always  had  the 
little  window  provided  by  the  public-ser- 
vice radio  broadcasts  of  the  BBC. 

He  never  forgot  the  chance  encounters 
with  a  wider  world  that  this  box  afforded 
him.  The  bigger  box,  he  reasoned,  must 
be  even  more  important  and  even  more 
worth  fighting  for.  In  his  last  extremity, 
he  battled  to  finish  a  play  called  Karaoke, 
which  took  on  the  idea  of  virtual  virtuos- 
ity. "There's  the  music,  and  you  have 
your  little  line,  you  can  sing  it,  and  every- 
thing is  written  for  you,  and  that  is  the 
way  life  appears  to  a  lot  of  people  and 
feels  to  a  lot  of  people.  .  .  .  You  haven't 
got  much  space,  and  even  the  space 
you've  got,  although  you  use  your  own 
voice,  the  words  are  also  written  for  you." 

The  dumbing-down  attempt  to  script 
everybody  and  everything,  and  to  iden- 
tify the  process  as  popular  culture,  had 
what  I  was  going  to  call  an  undying  foe 
in  Dennis  Potter,  who  was  secure 
enough  in  his  plebeian  roots  to  contest 
the  idea  that  "the  people"  wanted  what 
they  got,  and  therefore  got  what  they 
wanted.  I  can  remember  once  having 
him  to  dinner,  along  with  some  very 
clever  television  and  literary  types,  all 
of  them  used  to  getting  their  way  on 
talk  shows  and  at  supper  tables.  Potter 
didn't  say  all  that  much  that  evening, 
but  his  presence  in  the  circle  had  the 
amazing  effect  of  making  people  less 
glib.  They  would  cast  an  anxious  glance 
his  way  before  launching  and  then 
abandoning  some  tried  and  tested  piece 
of  hilarious  chicanery.  I  don't  mean  to 
make  him  sound  forbidding;  it  was  just 
that  integrity  can  be  as  infectious  as 
bullshit.  How  apt  that  he  should  have 
wasted  no  material,  and  enacted  his 
own  passing  on  the  small  screen,  to 
which  he  gave  his  life.  □ 
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Sol  Wachtler  leaves 

the  Trenton  courthouse 

with  his  wife,  Joan, 

after  his  arraignment  in 

1993.  Below, 

,  Joy  Silverman  in  1989, 

two  years  after  her  affair 

with  Wachtler  began. 


n  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 5,  1992.  hand- 
some, youthful 
Sol  Wachtler,  chief 
judge  of  New 
York  State's  high- 
est court,  parked 
his  Lincoln  Town 
Car  in  front  of  a  gas  station  a 
few  miles  from  his  home  in 
Manhasset,  Long  Island,  at- 
tached a  voice-altering  device  to 
the  receiver  of  the  station's  pay 
phone,  and  placed  a  call  to  a 
woman  named  Joy  Silverman. 
But  just  as  she  came  on  the 
line.  Sol  realized  that  his  voice 
disguiser  had  slipped  off  the  re- 
ceiver. Quickly,  he  hung  up,  got 
back  in  his  car,  and  drove  away. 
Two  days  later,  with  the 
voice  device  functioning  prop- 
erly, he  phoned  the  woman 
again,  this  time  from  a  hospital  in  New 
Hyde  Park.  "Mrs.  Silverman'.'  Don't 
you  dare  hang  up  on  me."  he  warned 
gruffly.  "And  don't  you  record  this 
call.  You  hear  me?" 

Excerpted   from   Double  Life,   b>    Linda   Wolfe, 
in  be  published  in  Septembei  bj  Pocket  Hooks. 
1994  bv  Linda  Wolfe 
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LOVE  AND 


Tracking  down  extortion  threats  and  obscene 

phone  calls  to  socialite  Joy  Silverman,  the  F.B.I,  made 

a  shocking  discovery:  her  "stalker" 

was  her  very  married  former  lover,  Sol  Wachtler, 

New  York  States  highest-ranking  judge 

BY  LINDA  WOLFE 


"I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  understand 
you."  Joy  said,  stalling  for  lime. 

"Yeah,  I  know  you  can't  understand 
me,"  Sol  growled.  He  was  hoping  to 
make  Joy  think  he  was  a  private  detec- 
tive named  David  Purdy.  "Well,  god- 
damn, you  better  understand  me. 
You're  gonna  net  a  letter  from  me.  and 


you  better  do  what  it  tells  you  to  do  or 
you're  gonna  be  in  serious  deep  trouble, 
and  you're  not  gonna  see  your  daughter 
again.  You  hear  me?  I'm  a  sick  and  des- 
perate man.  I  need  the  money." 

"What  is  it  that  you  want'.'"  Joy  asked. 

"Twenty  thousand  in  100s  and  50s." 
Sol  said.  "The  instructions  will  be  giv- 
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en  to  you.  The  delivery  will  be  made 
November  7." 

Joy  attempted  to  prolong  the  conver- 
sation. She'd  told  the  F.B.I,  she'd  been 
receiving  threatening  phone  calls,  and 
they'd  instructed  her  to  keep  her  caller 
on  the  line  as  long  as  possible  so  that 
they  could  trace  his  calls.  "What  assur- 
ances do  I  have  after  this  that  this  is 
over?  What  am  I  going  to  get  for  this?" 

"Right  after  you  give  me  the  money, 
you'll  get  the  photographs.  You'll  get 
tapes.  You'll  get  information  that  will 
blow  your  mind.  I'm  gettin'  off  now,  be- 
cause I  think  you  might  be  tracing  this." 


I 
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emember  the  Silverman  case?"  Victor 
Ashrafi,  chief  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in 
New  Jersey,  said  on  the  phone  later  that 
day    to    his    boss,    Michael    Chertoff. 
"You'll  never  believe  who  the  caller  is." 
"Who?" 
"Sol  Wachtler." 

Chertoff  was  incredulous.  "Victor, 
you're  kidding  me!" 

"No,"  Ashrafi  said.  "The  F.B.I.'s  got 
evidence.  There's  a  call  from  his  car. 
There  are  calls  from  places  he  could 
easily  have  been." 

Chertoff  grimaced.  Could  have  been! 
Garbage.  After  hanging  up,  he  phoned 
Jere  Doyle,  the  acting  head  of  New  Jer- 
sey's F.B.I.  "Jere,"  he  expostulated,  "if 
you  traced  that  call  back  to  Rehnquist  it 
couldn't  be  more  ridiculous." 

I  udge  Wachtler  had  been  asked  to  ad- 
I  dress  a  judicial  conference  in  Reno, 
J  and  on  October  8  he  flew  to  Nevada 
and  checked  into  Harrah's  Hotel  and 
Casino.  In  the  morning,  he  found  a  pay 
phone  in  an  isolated  corridor  of  the  ho- 
tel and,  attaching  his  voice  disguiser, 
called  Joy.  "You're  not  going  to  trace 
this  call,  are  you?" 

Joy  said  no.  "All  right,"  he  said. 
"You  deserve  an  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion about  how  you  can  trust  me.  Can 
you  hear  me  now?" 

"Yes,  I  can.  Just  talk  slowly." 

"I  was  hired  a  year  ago.  To  shake 
you  down.  I  thought  the  fat  pig  who 
hired  me  was  from  New  Jersey." 

"The  who?" 

"The  fat  pig.  A  fat  pig  hired  me,  and 
I  thought  she  was  from  New  Jersey." 

"Did  she  give  you  a  name?" 

"I  know  her  name,  but  I'm  not  giv- 
ing it  to  you,"  Sol  said.  "She  gave  me  a 
lot  of  shit  about  toxic  waste  and  your 
boyfriend.  .  .  .  And  she  paid  me  to  find 
out  the  rest,  and  I  started  calling  you  a 
year  ago  to  track  you." 


"Talk  more  slowly,"  Joy  demanded. 
"It's  hard  for  me  to  understand." 

Sol  was  telling  her  about  his  compro- 
mising pictures  and  tapes.  "Now,  when 
you  see  and  hear  what  I  got,"  he  said, 
"it's  gonna  blow  your  mind." 

"Why  is  it  going  to  blow  my  mind?" 

"Because,  you  know,  you  thought  I 
was  a  big  fuckin'  joke.  You  don't  know 
shit.  You  understand  me?" 

On  her  end  of  the  phone,  Joy  was 
shaking.  But  she  tried  to  keep  her  voice 
steady  and,  remembering  that  the  F.B.I, 
had  told  her  to  try  to  get  her  caller  to 
be  specific  about  any  harm  he  planned 
to  inflict  on  her  or  her  14-year-old 
daughter,  Jessica,  asked,  "Why  are  you 
threatening  my  child?" 

Sol  wasn't  ready  for  the  question.  He 
wanted  to  tell  her  the  sort  of  man  David 
Purdy  was.  "I  got  diabetes,"  he  said.  "I  I 
lost  one  kidney  and  I'm  losing  another 
one.  That's  why  you  didn't  hear  from 
me,  and  that's  why  I  didn't  visit  Jessica 
this  summer— you  understand  that?  Yeah. 
Now,  listen  to  me.  I'm  wearing  a  diaper." 

"You're  what?"  Joy  said. 

Sol  made  her  be  still  and  went  on 
limning  Purdy,  his  imaginary  private 


"I'm  wearing  a  diaper  now/' 
Sol  told  Joy  in  a  disguised  voice. 
"I've  lost  my  teeth.  I  weigh  over  200 
pounds.  I  want  only  $20,000." 


But  Sol  wouldn't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. "I'm  sending  your  instructions  out 
now,"  he  said.  "November  7  is  the  date. 
You  hear  me?  Now,  listen.  I'm  a  desper- 
ate man.  I  told  your  doorman  I  was  go- 
ing to  get  my  new  teeth.  I  can 't  get  new 
teeth,  because  my  gums  are  swollen.  I 
can  hardly  walk  now.  I'm  dying." 

Joy  kept  on.  "I  wanna  know  what 
you  are  threatening  me  with  my  child." 

Sol  turned  ugly.  "Why  don't  you 
fucking  find  out,  lady?  Why  don't  you 
just  not  pay  me  and  see  what  goddamn 
happens?" 

He  hung  up  and  soon  began  circulat- 
ing among  the  judges  and  lawyers  at- 
tending the  conference.  He  was,  some 
of  them  would  later  remember,  affable, 
friendly,  charming. 


T 


eye  from  Texas,  making  him  sound  like 
a  grotesque  straight  out  of  the  fantasies 
of  movie  director  David  Lynch.  "I'm 
wearing  a  diaper  now.  I've  lost  my 
teeth.  I  weigh  over  200  pounds.  I  want 
only  $20,000.  I'm  not  asking  for  a  hell 
of  a  lot  from  you." 

"And  what  will  you  do  to  me  and  my 
child  if  I  don't  give  it  to  you?" 

"If  you  don't  give  me,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'm  gonna  do,"  he  answered.  "The 
first  thing  I'm  gonna  do  is,  Jessica  is  go- 
ing to  spend  Thanksgiving  with  me. 
O.K.?  Number  two,  I'm  going  to  take 
the  material  that  I  have  and  I'm  gonna 
send  it  all  over  creation.  You  under- 
stand that?  You  won't  be  able  to  walk 
down  the  street,  lady." 

Joy  had  been  so  well  coached  that 
she  didn't  express  any  emotion  when 
she  heard  "Purdy"  threaten  her  with  ex- 
posure. She  just  asked  again  what  specif- 
ically he  had  in  mind  doing  to  her  child. 


here's  been  another  call,"  Victor 
Ashrafi  said  to  Michael  Chertoff  the 
next  day.  "It  was  from  Reno." 
"Where's  Wachtler?"  Chertoff  asked. 
"In  Reno.  Giving  a  speech." 
"Anyone  from  his  staff  go  out  there 
with  him?" 

Ashrafi  shook  his  head  no. 
"It  still  could  be  someone  trying  to 
set   him   up,"   Chertoff 
said.  But  he  knew  that  if 
asked    to    put    money 
down  on  who  was  call- 
ing Joy,  he'd  have  to  bet 
Wachtler.  He  and  Vic- 
tor, he  decided,  had  best 
meet    with    James    Es- 
posito,    the    new    head 
of  New  Jersey's  F.B.I. 
They'd    all    better    put 
their  heads  together  and 
decide  what  they  were  going  to  do  about 
arresting  the  chief  judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  state  of  New  York. 


T 


hat  same  day,  Sol  Wachtler  headed 
home  from  Reno  on  a  flight  that  re- 
quired changing  planes  in  Denver. 
He  had  with  him  a  small  stamped  pack- 
et. In  it  were  instructions  about  when 
and  where  Joy  was  to  drop  off  the 
$20,000  "Purdy"  wanted  from  her,  and 
a  manila  envelope  in  which  to  put  it. 

When  he  landed  in  Denver,  he  walked 
to  a  gate  where  there  was  a  flight  de- 
parting for  San  Antonio.  He  asked  a 
stewardess  there  if  she  would  mind  mail- 
ing the  packet  for  him  from  San  Anto- 
nio, telling  her  that  it  was  a  handker- 
chief and  that  he  wanted  the  woman  to 
whom  he  was  sending  it  to  think  he'd 
purchased  it  there.  He'd  promised  to 
send  her  something  from  San  Antonio. 
The  stewardess  did  what  he  asked. 
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sin-  I), ul  no  idea  thai  inside  the  packet 
was  a  lettei  thai  said 

Even  mi\  assistant,  .1  two  Ml  hore  [>/<| 
from  Queens,  knew  sin-  was  bein|  record 
ed  last  Sunday   Don't  trj  thai  on  me  01 

all  bets  are  nil 

I  his  is  the  deal   it  you  do  anythii 
queer  it  you  will  regret  it  lor  the  rest  ol 
your  life  Tell  the  police  01  put  youi  kev 

stone  P.I.'j  on  it  and  youll  He  sorry 

There  is  a  laundry  shop  called  Shanley 
located  at  128  East  84th  between  Park  and 
Lexington  Avenues  Right  next  dooi  is  a 
cellar  entrance  Have  your  doorman 
Ramon  put  the  uianila  envelope  which  I 
am  enclosing  m  that  cellar  entrance  stair- 
way The  envelope  is  to  contain  S20,H(JI) 
(twenty  thousand  in  used  100's  and  50's), 

One  month  later,  on  the  morning  o\' 
November  7.  [992,  Joan  Wachtler, 
blonde,  slim,  and  unabatedly  beauti- 
ful, despite  her  60  wars,  went  to  Saks 
Filth  Avenue  to  pick  up  some  clothes 
she  had  ordered.  She'd  chosen  a  variety 
oi'  dresses,  skirts,  and  tops,  but  every- 
thing was  black  she  was  partial  to  black 
because  it  set  off  her  pale  complexion 
becomingly  -and  each  of  the  knit  tops 
could  be  worn  with  any  o(  the  knit 
skirts,  some  short,  some  long.  She'd  cho 
sen  items  that  would  travel  well,  because 
this  was  a  terribly  special  wardrobe.  A 
campaign  wardrobe.  Her  husband,  Sol, 
was  gearing  up  to  run  for  governor  in  the 
next  election  and  had  asked  her  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  requisite  public  ap- 
pearances. She  didn't  really  want  him  to 
run,  but  he'd  had  his  heart  set  on  it,  and 
at  last  she'd  given  in.  Sol  didn't  know 
about  the  clothes  yet.  When  he  came 
home,  she  was  going  to  surprise  him. 

He  called  about  one  in  the  after- 
noon "Want  me  to  bring  some 
bagels'"  he  asked  from  his  car  phone. 
She  told  him  yes,  and  he  said  he'd  be 
home  around  two. 

Ivvo  o'clock  came  and  went,  and  she 
was  beginning  to  worry  when  the  phone 
rang  again  It  was  some  man  whose 
voice  she  didn't  recognize.  Are  you 
Mrs.  Wachtler'"  he  asked  She  said  yes. 
and  he  said.     This  is  the  F.BJ." 

She  thought  it  was  one  o\  those 
prank  calls  'Who  an  you'"  she  said 
sternly,  hoping  to  challenge  the  caller 
out  oi  his  game  Rut  the  man  went  on 
insisting  he  was  with  the  F.B.I,  Unsure, 
and  wanting  to  check,  she  said,  "(iive 
me  youi  number    I'll  call  vou  back." 

He  gave  her  the  number,  and  she  di- 
aled it,  ami  it  was  the  I  It  I  ,  ami  this 
time   the   agent   said,    "Mis    Wachtler'' 

We've  arrested  youi  husband." 

She  couldn't  believe  her  cars      Wheie 


i,  iiiv  tin  .band '    the  demanded    I  want 

to  talk  to  linn 

You  i  an  t    He's  allowed  one  call, 
and  he's  already,  made  il    I"  youi    ■  m 

in  law  " 

She  had  three  -.oils  in  law.  but  she 
knew  he  must  mean  het  eldest  daughter's 
husband,  who  was  a  New  York  lawyer 
"Why  have  you  arrested  him1''  she  asked 
I  01  extortion  YOU  can  speak  to  him 
in  a  while  from  now." 

Denying  to  herself  that  what  the  man 
had  said  could  contain  even  a  kernel  of 


'This  chief  judge  is  either 
criminal  or  crazy/7  Chertoff  said. 
"We  can't  have  him  running 
the  court  system  of  New  York." 


truth,  Joan  waited  to  hear  from  her  hus- 
band or  her  son-in-law  about  what  she 
was  sure  must  be  a  bizarre  mistake. 

But  by  evening  she  knew  there  had 
been  no  mistake.  Sol  had  indeed  written 
an  extortion  letter— a  letter  filled  with 
filthy  language  of  the  kind  she'd  never 
heard  him  speak,  demanding  S20.000 
from  its  recipient  in  exchange  for  com- 
promising photographs  and  tapes.  Worse, 
the  recipient  ol'  the  letter  was  a  woman 
who  had  broken  off  an  affair  with  her 
husband,  an  affair  that,  Sol  would  later 
maintain,  had  gone  on  for  four  and  a 
half  years.  Behind  her  back. 

Not  only  that,  she  knew  the  woman. 
It  was  her  stepcousin.  Joy  Silverman. 

The  story  went  way  back:  Joan 
Wachtler,  born  Joan  Wolosoff,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Queens 
builder.  In  1952,  while  still  a  student  at 
Sarah  Lawrence,  she  married  Sol 
Wachtler,  a  law  student  she  had  started 
dating  when  both  of  them  were  teenagers. 
In  I960,  Joan's  uncle  "Bibbs"  Wolo- 
soff had  taken  a  second  wife,  Jeanette 
Germont,  a  twice -married  widow  with 
two  children,  a  boy,  Bruce,  and  a  girl. 
Joy.  When  Joy  was  22,  she  married  Dick 
Simons,  a  furniture  heir  and  friend  ol'  the 
Wolosoffs',  and  gave  birth  to  a  son  After 
divorcing  Simons,  she  married  a  business 
rival  of  his.  David  Paul,  who  would  one 
dav  be  a  major  figure  in  America's  sav- 
mgs-and-loan  scandals,  and  in  1977  she 
man icd  again,  this  time  a  rich  financier 
bv  the  name  oi  Jeffrey  Silverman,  with 
whom  she  adopted  a  daughter.  Jessica 
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Sol  Wachtler 
Sol    who  had  held  political  office  on 
Long  Island,  had  been  named  in  196 
a  state-supreme-court  position  by  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  and  would  rise  in   1985  to 
the   most   elevated  judgeship 
in  New   York  Stale,  soon  be- 
came Joy's  mentor.  In   I9K7. 
he  claims,  he  advised  her  to 
devote   time   and   money   to 
George  Bush's  election  cam- 
paign, and  over  the  next  few 
years   Joy   Silverman    was   a 
frequent  guest  at  the  White 
House.     She     even     hoped 
briefly  to  be  named  ambas- 
sador to   Barbados,   but   her 
nomination  for  the  post  was  w  ithdrawn 
after  her  lack  of  job  experience  was 
heavily  criticized  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

In  1987,  Sol  Wachtler,  57  and  still 
married  to  Joan,  with  whom  he  had 
raised  three  daughters  and  a  son.  began 
an  affair  with  Joy  Silverman,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  a  whole  new  world  of  sexu- 
ality. In  the  early  stages  of  their  passion, 
he  even  considered  leaving  his  wife,  but 
by  1990.  ambivalent  and  guilty,  he  at- 
tempted to  break  off  the  relationship  by 
telling  Joy  that  he  had  a  brain  tumor.  He 
also  began  taking  strong,  amphetamine- 
like drugs. 

Joy.  who  had  in  the  meantime  parted 
from  her  husband,  began  a  relationship 
with  a  New  Jersey  lawyer  named  David 
Samson,  who  was  separated  from  his 
wife.  In  the  fall  of  1991.  Sol  learned 
about  her  new  relationship  and  became 
inflamed  with  jealousy,  especially  after 
he  confronted  Joy  and.  according  to 
him.  she  said  David  Samson  was  not 
only  younger  and  better-looking  than  he- 
was  but  also  richer. 

Not  long  after  that.  Judge  Wachtler 
virtually  stopped  eating,  and  in  bed  at 
night  he  would  toss  and  turn  for  hours 
He  took  anti-depression  medication 
Then  he  conceived  oi  a  plan  that  might 
bring  about  a  rift  between  Joy  and  N 
son.  Suppose  a  private  investigator  began 
to  investigate  Samson  and  uncovered  his 
relationship  with  Joy  '  Mightn't  that  wor- 
ry the  New  Jersey  lawyer,  perhaps 
scare  him  so  much  that  he'd  hurrv  back 
to  the  arms  ol  his  wife?  Mightn't  it  fright- 
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en  Joy  too  and  send  her  back  to  his 
arms?  Convinced  that  he  might  be  able 
to  bring  about  this  outcome.  Sol  decided 
to  pretend  to  be  a  private  investigator 
and  pass  along  word  of  the  affair  be- 
tween Samson  and  Joy  to  a  few  interest- 
ed parties.  Eventually  these  bizarre  ef- 
forts to  win  back  his  mistress  would  esca- 
late and  lead  him  to  destroy  his  career 
and  go  to  prison. 

What  brought  him  to  that  pass?  There 
was  hubris,  of  course.  He  had  lived  for 
nearly  25  years  in  the  corridors  of  pow- 
er, in  command  of  the  lives  and  fates  of 
millions.  He  was  not  just  above  the  law. 
He  was  the  law.  And  that  had  made  him 
overbearingly  proud.  Such  a  man  takes 
it  hard  when  a  woman  rejects  him— espe- 
cially if  he  has  not  often  offered  himself 
to  a  woman.  To  such  a  man.  rejection  is 
an  affront,  a  slap  at  his  dignity. 

Perhaps,  in  Judge  Wachtler's  case,  he 
might  have  stayed  under  control  had  it 
not  been  for  the  inflaming  effects  of  the 
drugs  he  was  taking  during  his  cam- 
paign against  Joy.  Misuse  of  some  of 
these  drugs  can  produce  restlessness 
and  feelings  of  invulnerability  and 
grandiosity.  The  drugs  did  not  cause  his 
actions,  but  they  seemed  to  disinhibit 
him.  He  became— there  is  no  other 
word— demonic. 

Carrie  Brzezinski,  a  special  agent  in 
the  F.B.I.'s  Newark.  New  Jersey,  of- 
fice, didn't  think  she  was  going  to 
like  Joy  Silverman  that  day  in  Septem- 
ber 1992  when  she  and  her  partner.  Bill 
Fleming,  were  assigned  to  meet  her  and 
look  over  ominous  letters  and  cards 
she'd  been  receiving.  Brzezinski's  office 
had  the  case  because  many  of  the  letters 
Joy  had  received  had  been  postmarked 
New  Jersey.  "My  expectation,"  Brzezin- 
ski remembered,  "was  someone— well, 
all  1  knew  was  she  lived  on  Park  Av- 
enue, and  you  have  your  expectations, 
and  mine  was  she's  going  to  be  some- 
one hard  to  deal  with,  or  who'll  demand 
a  lot.  But  she  was  very  nice.  She  wasn't, 
you  know,  uppity  about  it." 

One  of  the  documents  was  a  card 
whose  front  panel  bore  the  words  "On 
your  birthday.  CUCUMBERS  are  better 
than  men  because  ..."  Inside  was  a 
long  commercially  printed  message,  all 
in  capital  letters,  which  began: 

Nil  AVERAGE  CUCUMBER  IS  AT  LEAST  SIX 
[NCHES  LONG.  CUC1  \1HI  RS  STAS  HARD 
FOR  \  \\l  I  K.  A  CUCUMB1  R  WON'l  II  I  I 
YOU  SI/I  l)()l  SN'1  COUNT.  (  UCUMB1  RS 
l)o\'l  (,l  I  ion  I  \(  ill  I).  A  CUC1  Mid  R 
NEVER  SUFF1  RS  PI  Kl  ORMANC1  ANXIETY. 
i  i  I  i  MB!  l<s     SRI     I  \s-\     TO    I'll  K    i  P. 


—YOU  CAN  EAT  A  CUCUMBER  WHEN  YOU 
FEEL  LIKE  IT.  -A  CUCUMBER  DOESN'T 
CARE  IF  YOU'RE  A  VIRGIN. 


The  card  was  signed  with  an  imitation 
of  the  loopy  signature  of  David  Samson, 
Joy's  boyfriend,  and  three  big  X's. 

"Who  do  you  think  is  doing  this?" 
Fleming  asked  Joy.  "Is  there  anybody 
who  might  be  angry  with  you  for  any 
reason?" 

Joy  told  them  about  Sol,  but  Brzezin- 


"Do  you  know  what  the  worst 
part  is?77  Sol  asked.  'The  judges! 
What  will  all  the  judges 
think?  They  looked  up  to  me.77 


ski  and  Fleming  were  reluctant  to  focus 
solely  on  him.  It  could  be  Wachtler, 
Brzezinski  thought.  Or  it  could  be  some- 
one trying  to  set  him  up.  Or.  then  again, 
it  could  be  someone  else.  She's  going 
through  a  divorce.  It  could  be  the  hus- 
band. She's  got  a  boyfriend.  It  could  be 
the  wife.  Plus  she's  a  wealthy  woman. 
She's  got  a  staff  of  people.  Did  any  of 
them  have  a  grudge  against  her? 

Brzezinski  and  Fleming  had  the  cards 
and  letters  sent  to  the  F.B.I.'s  Washing- 
ton headquarters  so  that  the  handwrit- 
ing could  be  analyzed,  the  paper  exam- 
ined for  fingerprints.  They  also  asked 
the  F.B.I.'s  Houston  office  to  check  on 
whether  there  was  a  private  investigator 
in  Texas  with  the  name  David  Purdy. 

On  Monday,  the  two  agents  met  with 
Michael  Chertoff,  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  New  Jersey,  who  at  38  was 
known  for  his  brilliance  and  tenacity. 

He  already  had  a  glancing  familiarity 
with  the  fact  that  Joy  was  receiving  ex- 
tortion threats.  Now  he  saw  that  "Pur- 
dy" was  demanding  that  Joy  get  a  spe- 
cial telephone  number  and  place  a  news- 
paper ad  under  the  heading  "LOST  Texas 
Bulldog."  Turning  to  his  deputy  Victor 
Ashrafi,  he  said.  "Let's  take  the  ad." 

"Right,"  Ashrafi  said.  "We'll  get  a 
dedicated  phone  line,  and  we'll  trap  and 
trace  calls." 

Brzezinski  and  Fleming  had  alreadj 
begun  following  up  on  some  oi'  the 
leads  they'd  gotten  from  the  cards 
and  letters.  They'd  spoken  briefly  on 
the    telephone    to    David    Samson    and 


learned  that  his  wife,  Elaine,  had  also 
received  cards  and  phone  calls  from  a 
man  calling  himself  David  Purdy. 
They'd  driven  out  to  Short  Hills,  New 
Jersey,  and  interviewed  Elaine.  Now 
they  drove  into  Manhattan  and  talked 
to  Joy's  doorman  and  David  Samson's 
doorman  to  see  if  they  could  get  a  de- 
scription of  Purdy.  Both  doormen  re- 
membered him  well.  He  was  a  fat  man, 
they  said.  An  older  guy,  wearing  west- 
ern regalia.  And  there  was  something 
funny  about  his  mouth  and 
his  teeth. 

When  they  got  back  to 
their  office,  there  was  word 
from  Houston.  Yes,  there 
was  a  licensed  private  investi- 
gator named  Purdy.  Fleming, 
hoping  they'd  be  able  to 
crack  the  case  right  away,  got 
on  the  phone  with  Houston 
at  once.  "What  does  Purdy 
look  like?"  he  asked. 
"He's  a  young  guy,"  the  Houston 
agent  said.  "In  his  20s." 

So  the  Texas  Purdy  wasn't  their  man. 
But  who  was? 


L 


OST    Texas    Bulldog.    Answers    to 

name  David.  Please  call  212-744 ," 

said  the  ad  that  the  Newark  F.B.I. 
placed  in  the  "Lost"  section  of  the  out- 
of-state  edition  of  The  New  York  Times 
on  September  30.  From  that  day  on, 
Brzezinski  and  Fleming  began  "sitting 
on  the  location,"  spending  their  time 
almost  solely  in  Joy's  apartment.  Their 
job  was  to  coach  her  about  what  to  say 
if  someone  called  the  number  listed  in 
the  ad.  "We  wanted  to  get  his  threats 
very  specifically  on  the  tape,"  Fleming 
remembered. 

The  first  call  came  on  October  3. 
The  caller  hung  up.  but  the  court-or- 
dered trap-and-trace  device  that  the 
F.B.I,  had  installed  tracked  the  number 
instantly.  It  was  Sol  Wachtler's  car 
phone. 

Still.  Brzezinski  and  Fleming,  even  af- 
ter learning  the  results  of  the  trace. 
weren't  sure  the  caller  was  Sol.  "You 
gotta  gel  him  to  talk  to  you."  they  told 
Joy.  "And  keep  him  on  the  line." 

Sol  called  again  on  October  4.  this 
time  from  a  pay  phone  in  a  Laundro- 
mat in  Glen  Oaks.  New  York.  Using  a 
voice-disguising  device  he'd  bought  at  a 
spying-equipment  shop,  he  said  he  was 
calling  on  behalf  of  David  Purdy,  who 
would  himself  be  phoning  from  out  of 
town  next  week. 

Sol  used  the  voice  disguiser  again  on 
October  5.  7.  and  9    the  day  he  called 
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Joy  while  attending  the  judicial  confer- 
ence in  Reno. 

In  New  York,  a  few  days  after  that 
call  had  been  traced,  Chertoff  sat  down 
with  Ashrafi  and  the  F.B.I,  people  to 
discuss  what  to  do  next.  "This  chief 
judge  is  either  criminal  or  crazy,"  he 
said.  "We  can't  have  him  running  the 
court  system  of  New  York." 

"We  could  go  to  him  privately," 
someone  suggested.  "Confront  him  with 
the  evidence.  Make  him  resign." 

Chertoff  was  skeptical.  "We  don't 
have  a  locked  case,"  he  said.  "What  do 
we  do  if  we  go  to  Wachtler  and  he  says, 
'This  is  bullshit.  This  is  ridiculous.  A  set- 
up.' I  can  see  it  now.  He  kicks  us  out  of 
his  office,  and  we're  left  sitting  around 
with  our  knowledge.  That's  not  an  ac- 
ceptable way  to  leave  things." 

"Let's  arrest  him,"  someone  else  sug- 
gested. Chertoff  didn't  want  that,  either. 
The  evidence  so  far  was  all  circumstan- 
tial. If  they  went  to  court,  they*d  proba- 
bly lose.  "We  need  more,"  he  said.  "Not 
just  calls,  but  proof  that  it's  him  making 
the  calls.  Or,  better  yet,  a  fingerprint." 

Esposito  agreed.  He'd  have  his  agents 
tail  Wachtler,  he  said.  "But  in  a  loose 
way.  We  don't  want  to  scare  him  off." 

Sol  was  up  in  Albany,  where  increas- 
ingly he  was  behaving  in  a  gran- 
diose and  scattered  fashion.  His 
clerks  noticed  that  he  barely  listened  to 
them  when  they  tried  to  talk  to  him 
about  complex  issues,  and  that  he  no 
longer  called  them  together  for  the  tra- 
ditional evening  briefings  at  which  they 
prepared  him  for  the  next  day's  argu- 
ments. One  day,  his  clerks  insisted  on  a 
briefing.  Sol  said  he  couldn't  because 
he  had  to  have  a  haircut.  Then  he  said, 
"O.K.,  if  you  want  to  brief  me,  come 
with  me."  The  clerks  piled  into  his  car 
and  drove  with  him  to  his  barbershop. 

He  was  hasty  and  distracted  with 
family  members  too,  so  much  so  that  his 
daughters  found  themselves  jokingly 
competing  for  an  iota  of  his  attention. 

"How  long  were  you  on  the  phone 
with  Daddy?"  Lauren  Wachtler  asked 
one  of  her  sisters  one  day.  "Twenty  sec- 
onds," her  sister  answered.  "How 
about  you?" 

"Twenty-one!" 

Sol  wasn't  frenzied  when  he  was  on 
the  bench.  On  October  22,  he  heard 
his  last  case  of  the  early-autumn  ses- 
sion of  the  court  of  appeals,  a  case  in- 
volving environmental  issues.  Michael 
Trainor,  one  of  Sol's  clerks,  watched  the 
arguments.  Sol's  asking  good  questions, 


he   noticed.    Running   things   smoothly. 
Just  like  he  always  does. 

Brzezinski  and  Fleming  were  still  spend- 
ing most  of  their  time  in  Joy's  apart- 
ment. t  There  had  been  no  further 
communications  from  "Purdy."  Then,  on 
October  27,  Sol  called  Joy  again. 

He  was  at  the  Harmonie  Club  in  Man- 
hattan that  night,  where  he  and  Matthew 
Crosson,  chief  administrator  of  the 
courts  of  New  York  State,  had  called  a 
meeting  of  prominent  civic  leaders-  to 


Pie  drugs  did  not  cause 
Sol  Wachtler's  actions,  but  they 
seemed  to  disinhibit  him.  He  became- 
there  is  no  other  word-demonic. 


catch  them  up  on  developments  in  the 
state's  judicial  system  over  the  past  year. 
Sol  filled  them  in  about  the  lawsuit  he 
had  filed  the  previous  year  against  Gov- 
ernor Mario  Cuomo  and  the  state  legisla- 
ture, accusing  the  state  of  failing  to  fi- 
nance the  judiciary  adequately— a  lawsuit 
which  was  now  resolved.  But  he  kept 
scrambling  dates  and  statistics. 

"You  screwed  it  up  to  a  fare-thee- 
well,"  Crosson  said  to  him  when  the 
meeting  was  over  and  the  two  of  them 
had  settled  down  in  the  club's  sedate 
dining  room. 

"I  did?" 

"Yeah,"  Crosson  said.  But  the  chief 
seemed  distracted,  so  Crosson  didn't 
dwell  on  his  mistakes.  He  talked  to  him 
instead  about  the  upcoming  presidential 
election,  and  when  he  had  finished  eat- 
ing, he  said  good-bye  and  left  the  club. 

Sol  went  into  a  lobby  phone  booth 
and  dialed  Joy's  number. 

"Is  Mrs.  Silverman  there,  please?" 
he  said  to  the  maid  who  answered. 

"Who's  calling,  please?" 

"This  is  David.  Is  she  there?" 

"She  went  out." 

"When  will  she  be  back?" 

"1  don't  know." 

Frustrated,  he  said  good-bye  and 
hung  up.  Early  the  next  morning  he 
called  David  Samson.  "Is  Joy  Silverman 
there?"  he  asked,  speaking  from  a 
phone  booth  at  Long  Island  Jewish 
Hospital.  Samson  said  nothing.  "Put  Joy 
Silverman  on  the  phone!"  When  Sam- 
son again  made  no  reply,  he  said, 
"That's  all."  and  hung  up. 


He  drove  into  the  city,  where  he  was 
scheduled  to  be  the  moderator  at  a 
lunchtime  seminar  on  mediation  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers'  Association.  When  he  walked 
in,  he  spotted  his  old  friend  and  one- 
time competitor  for  the  chief-judge- 
ship,  Milton  Mollen.  "Do  you  think  I 
should  take  the  mike  and  go  down  into 
the  audience,  Phil  Donahue-style?"  he 
asked  him. 

"By  all  means,  do  it,"  Mollen  said. 
"The  audience  will  love  it." 

Sol  did,  handling 
the  discussion  in,  Mol- 
len would  later  recall, 
"his  usual  warm  and 
witty  way." 

But  that  night  he 
again  tried  to  reach 
Joy,  from  a  pay  phone 
outside  a  Boy  Scout 
camp  in  Roslyn,  New 
York,  a  few  miles 
from  his  home.  This 
time,  she  was  home.  "Are  we  all  set  for 
November  7?"  he  asked. 

"I  can't  hear  you,"  she  said. 

"Are  we  all  set  for  November  7." 

"Well,  I  don't  understand  one  thing," 
she  challenged  him,  attempting  to  stretch 
out  their  conversation.  "How  do  I  know 
that  this  is  going  to  be  over  on  Novem- 
ber 7?  You  have  not  left  me  any  pack- 
age. You  expect  me  to  just  leave  $20,000 
without  getting  something  back?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you're  getting1  back, 
lady,"  he  said.  "If  you  don't  do  that,  if 
you  fuck  me  up  at  all,  I  promise  you  it 
will  cost  you  over  $200,000  to  get  your 
daughter  back.  How  does  that  suit  ya?" 

She  tried  to  keep  him  on  the  phone, 
but  he  hung  up. 

Joy  was  jumpy  after  this  call.  Brzezin- 
ski and  Fleming  had  gone  home  to  New 
Jersey  for  the  night,  so  she  dialed 
Brzezinski.  "I  got  another  call." 

"What'd  he  say?" 

Joy  summarized  the  conversation, 
and  Brzezinski  leapt  into  action.  She 
called  the  FB.I.'s  contact  person  at  the 
telephone  company  to  find  out  where 
the  call  had  come  from,  learned  it  was 
Roslyn,  and  telephoned  Fleming. 

He  wanted  to  go  out  there.  "Let's 
take  the  phone,"  he  said.  "Let's  get  out 
as  fast  as  we  can  and  take  it." 

"What  if  we  do  and  he  comes  by  and 
notices  it's  missing?"  Brzezinski  asked. 
"What  if  it  tips  him  off?" 

"He  won't  come  back.  He's  never 
used  the  same  phone  twice." 

"There's  always  a  first  time." 

"Yeah,  but  if  we  hit  a  home  run.  if 
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we  gel  hit  pi  mi .   we  M  pin  this  thing 
ovei  the  top 

\  tew  minutes  later,  Brzezinski 
picked  l  leminj  up  in  hei  white  Mm 
h  was  late,  but  there  was  still  a  lot 
oi  traffic  l  >amn,"  I  leming  said  "B) 
the  time  we  get  there,  who  knows  it  the 
pi ints  w ill  be  recoverable  " 

"Yeah,"  Brzezinski  said   "Dozens  of 
people  could   have   used   thai   phone 

booth  .liter  our  guy  did  " 

rhe>  worried  about  h  the  whole  time 
the>  were  driving,  but  when,  alter  nearl) 
two  hours,  they  reached  Rosh/n  and  ar- 
rived at  the  phone  booth.  they  relaxed 
I  he  booth  was  alongside  a  road  on  a 
dark  corner,  vt  uh  nothing  but  trees  and 
bushes  around  it.  "Not  mans  people 
would  want  to  make  a  call  from  a  spol 
like  this."  Fleming  said 

He  slipped  out  of  the  car  and  into 
the  phone  booth.  Brzezinski  stood  guard 
as  he  pulled  out  his  crime-scene  kit. 
slipped  on  a  pair  o\'  latex  gloves, 
grabbed  a  pair  of  bolt 
cutters,  and  snipped 
the  telephone  cord. 

Stuffing  the  receiver 
into  a  plastic  evidence 
bag.  Fleming  hurried 
back  to  the  car,  and 
he  and  Br/c/mski 
drove  to  KB. I.  head- 
quarters in  Newark. 

|l  d  like  to  make  an 
I  appointment,"  Sol 
I  said  over  a  different 
phone  a  lew  davs  lat- 
er it  was  just  before  Halloween  to  the 
receptionist  at  a  beaut)  salon.  The  salon 
was  a  tew  doors  away  from  the  laundry 
shop  at  which  he'd  directed  Joy  to  leave 
the  $20,000.  "My  name  is  Samson. 
David  Samson."  he  went  on.  "But  I 
can't  make  the  appointment  now."  Then 
he  asked  the  woman  what  her  name  was 

"Yesim  Oklu."  she  said 

He  promised  her  he'd  call  back  soon 

achller's  punts  were  on  that  phone 
outside  the  Boy  Scout  camp."  an 
expert  from  the  latent-fingerprint 
section  of  the  F.B.I  's  Washington  head- 
quarters notified  the  Newark  office  sev- 
eral days  latei 

I  he  I  B  I  now  had  the  two  things 
Chertoff  had  said  he  wanted  a  clear 
recording  Ol  a  specific  extortion  threat 
firom  Wachtler,  and  prool  (hat  he'd  been" 
in  the  phone  booth  trom  which  the 
thieat  had  been  issued 

But  now  Chertoff  changed  his  mind 

about  arresting  Wachtler  and  decided  to 


For  40  years  Sol  and  Joan — 

top,  on  vacation  in  Vermont  in  1986 — 

seemed  a  perfect  couple. 

Governor  Mario  Cuomo,  above,  congratulates 

Wachtler,  the  new  chief  judge  of  the 

New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals,  1985. 


wait  a  few  more  davs.  It  was  nearly  No- 
vember 7  Why  not  see  if  he  was  really 
going  to  go  through  with  his  plan  to  ex- 
tort money  from  Jo)  and.  if  he  was. 
catch  him  in  the  act'.'  On  November  3. 
Chertoff  requested  that  the  F.B.I,  put 
Wachtler  under  close  surveillance,  with 
agents  following  his  every  move 

That  same  day.  Sol  attended  a  high- 
powered  political  luncheon  in  Mme- 
ola.  New  lork  It  was  the  annual 
gathering  o\'  the  Has  Beens.  ,i  group  of 
influential  Republicans,  all  ol"  whom 
had  once  held  political  o\'\'\k:c  One  o\ 
them  was  Sol's  old  friend  Joe  (  arlmo. 
the  former  chairman  o\  the  Nassau 
Count)  Republican  (  ommittee 


lor  '  irlino 

n. n  in   1994     With  th 
famil) 

mil  tundr)  '  uni 

"it  we  can  gel  him  to  take  this 
thing,    this   will   be   one   ol    the 

best-funded   elections   the    R 

publicans  have  ever  had    I' 
we  got  ,i  product  with  him  " 

hutionhol- 
ing  seemed  to  have  paid  off 
Throughout  the  luncheon,  many 
o\  the  still-powerful  II 
came  over  to  Sol  and  told  him 
he  ought  to  run  "'Sou  have  no 
obligation  to  (  UOmo,"  (  arlino 
told  Sol.  "He's  done  some  bad 
things  Whadda  va  going  to  do? 
Sit  there  till  retirement'  Ya 
OUghta  announce  now.  You're 
king  of  the  walk  today." 

""We've  got  time."  Sol  re- 
plied. "I  want  to  wait  a  year  or 
so.  Because  if  I  announce  now.  1*11  have 
to  step  down  as  chief  judge.  I'm  going  to 
wait,  and  when  it's  closer.  I  may  do  it." 
Carl  mo  was  pleased  with  the  answer 
It  seemed  to  him  that  at  long  last  Sol 
was  ready  to  make  the  run  they'd  been 
talking  about  for  years. 

At  around  three  o'clock.  Sol  got  up  to 
go.  He  was  flying  to  Louisville.  Kentucky. 
to  make  a  speech.  He  said  a  fond  good- 
bye to  Carlino  and  drove  to  the  airport. 
There,  he  called  Joy  again,  and  once  more 
pretended  to  be  Purdy.  He  was  in  the  air- 
port, on  his  wax  to  New  York,  he  told 
her.  Then  he  asked,  '"Are  we  in  business'" 
Joy.  thinking  fast,  parried.  '"I  didn't 
call  the  police.  But  I'm  not  going  to  just 
leave  S20.000  for  you  as  a  present." 

"I'm  trusting  you,"'  Sol  repeated 
"But  look.  Listen  to  me.  If  I  don"t  come 
back  with  that  $20,000,  I'm  gonna  stay 
in  New  York  and  snatch  your  kid.  Now. 
I  mean  that." 

Jo)  had  decided  to  be  as  tough  as  her 
tormentor.  "Well,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing." she  said,  and  began  challenging 
him  with  the  bravado  of  a  detective-nov- 
el moll.  "I'm  not  dropping  oft  s2n.(ino 
only  to  have  you  come  back  to  me  two 
weeks  from  now  and  ask  lor  another 
$20,000." 

"I'm  not  ^.onnd  do  that."  Sol  said 
No?  You  want  to  make  a  deal  with 
me  '  I  ook.  I  want  this  over  w  uh.  ( >  k 
I  don't  like  what's  going  on.  1  want  mv 
life  back,  but  I'm  not  about  to  have 
you  come  up  on  mv  behind  two  weeks 
from  now 

"If  you  want  your  lite  back,  leave  the 
goddamn  monev  " 
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They  continued  to  argue,  each  of 
them  playing  a  role,  until  Sol  hung  up 
and  caught  his  plane  to  Louisville. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  called  Joy 
from  the  airport,  and  this  time  claimed 
to  be  in  New  York.  "Now.  listen  careful- 
ly, girl,"  he  said.  "Listen  good.  You  get 
$20,000  to  Ramon.  He  will  drop  it  off 
at  10:15.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, I'm  gonna  give  you  all  the  papers 
you  want.  Also,  I'll  give  you  the  name 
of  the  fat  pig  who  brought  me  into  your 
life.  You  understand  that?" 

"Where  are  you  going  to  put  it?" 
Joy  asked. 

"They're  going  to  be  dropped  off,"  Sol 
said.  "They  will  be  given  to  your  door- 
man." Then  he  made  a  stronger  threat 
than  any  he  had  made  before.  "If  you 
don't  do  that."  he  said,  "I'm  gonna  spend 
the  rest  of  this  year  making  your  life  a 
nightmare,  and  you'll  end  up  spending  10 
times  the  $20,000  to  get  your  girl  back. 
Now,  do  you  understand  what  I'm  say- 
ing? I'm  gonna  give  you  30  seconds  to 
tell  me  what  you're  gonna  do." 

Joy  said  she  just  didn't  get  it  and  be- 
gan demanding  that  "Purdy"  drop  off 
the  pictures  and  tapes  he  had  for  her  at 
the  same  time  he  picked  up  the  money. 

Sol  laughed.  "You  think  I'm  some 
kind  of  fool,  girl?  They  would  arrest 
me  on  the  spot.  O.K.,  now,  are  you 
gonna  do  it?" 

"Wait,  wait,  wait,"  Joy  begged  him. 

"No,  I'm  not  gonna  wait.  You're 
gonna  get  everything  you  want  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  I'm 
taking  the  evening  plane  back  to  San 
Antonio.  Is  that  a  deal?  Are  we  on?  I'll 
give  you  10  more  seconds." 

Joy  continued  to  ask  for  guarantees, 
and  Sol  got  uneasy.  "You're  tracing 
this  goddamn  call,"  he  said.  "I'm  get- 
ting off!" 

"I'm  not  tracing  anything,"  Joy  lied. 
"I  just  want  this  over  with.  What  guar- 
antee do  I  have  that  I'll  never  hear  your 
voice  again?" 

"You'll  never  hear  my  voice  again." 
Sol  said.  "You'll  never  hear  from  me 
again." 

"How  do  I  know  that?" 

"You  just  give  the  $20,000  to 
Ramon,"  he  said.  "I'm  gonna  be  there 
10:15  at  Shanley."  Then  he  hung  up  and 
took  a  taxi  lo  his  Louisville  hotel. 

The  day  after  Sol  arrived  in  Louisville, 
a  surveillance  team  of  five  F.B.I. 
agents  in  live  separate  cars  was  as- 
signed lo  follow  him.  They  were  part  of 
what  was  increasingly  becoming  a  major 
operation    eventually    there   would    be 


some  80  agents  working  on  Sol's  case. 

The  Louisville  agents  saw  nothing  un- 
toward at  first.  Sol  was  picked  up  at  his 
hotel  by  the  dean  of  the  University  of 
Louisville's  law  school,  driven  to  the  cam- 
pus, and  taken  on  a  short  tour.  Then  he 
gave  a  lecture  to  the  dean's  constitutional- 
law  class.  Afterward,  he  attended  a  lun- 
cheon at  the  University  Club,  gave  an  in- 
terview to  the  campus  radio  station,  and 
talked  about  the  law  with  a  group  of  se- 
lect students.  By  then  it  was  five  o'clock, 
and  he  repaired  to  his  hotel  room  to  dress 
for  the  trip's  main  event,  a  banquet  at 
which  he  would  be  addressing  a  group  of 
eminent  Kentucky  lawyers  and  judges. 
That  night  Sol  spoke  eloquently.  The  chief 
justice  of  the  Kentucky  Supreme  Court 
found  his  speech  insightful. 

At  dawn  Sol  checked  out  of  the  hotel. 
He  took  a  cab  to  the  airport.  But  he  di- 
rected the  cabdriver  to  stop  first  at  a 
shop  at  which  he  might  buy  some  porno- 
graphic items.  The  driver  stopped  outside 
the  Blue  Movies  Adult  Bookstore.  Sol 
went  in,  made  a  purchase,  then  got  back 
into  the  cab  and  headed  for  the  airport. 

The  surveillance  team  had  been  tailing 
him.  Three  agents  followed  Sol  to  the  air- 


His  joke  brought  the  house  down. 
Sol's  in  top  form,  the  novelist  and  judge 
Edwin  Torres  thought. 
Ebullient.  Hilarious.  Beautiful. 


port  while  two  others  went  into  the  adult 
bookstore,  identified  themselves,  and 
asked  the  salesman  what  his  previous  cus- 
tomer had  purchased. 

"Two  porn  flicks,"  he  said,  but 
couldn't  remember  which. 

"He  buy  anything  else?" 

"Yeah.  Cards."  He  gestured  toward  a 
display  of  pornographic  playing  cards. 
"Two  decks  of  Raunch-O-Rama."  The 
salesman  showed  them  the  cards,  and 
the  agents  said  they'd  take  two  decks. 

That  night  Sol  attended  a  dinner  being 
held  in  the  Bronx  by  the  Tribune  So- 
ciety, an  organization  of  minority 
court  workers.  The  society  was  giving 
an  award  lo  Matthew  Crosson,  and  the 
members  had  asked  Sol  lo  present  it. 
He  rose  from  the  dais  in  the  chande- 
liered  banquet  hall,  strode  to  the  lectern, 
and  began  telling  jokes.  His  timing  was 
perfect,  and  his  deadpan  impeccable.  He 


delivered  a  stream  of  punchy  one-liners 
and  amusing  anecdotes,  and  then,  say- 
ing Crosson  was  "a  man  of  unexpected 
abilities."  he  used  that  bit  of  praise  to 
tell  one  of  his  favorite  jokes. 

It  was  the  story  about  the  variety- 
show  M.C.  who  auditions  perform- 
ers only  to  find  yet  another  one  who 
says  he  does  bird  imitations.  "So  the 
M.C.  says.  Bird  imitations?  We're  not 
interested.'"  Sol  bantered.  "Where- 
upon"—and  here  he  raised  his  arms  and 
flapped  them— "the  contestant  turned 
and  flew  away." 

It  brought  the  house  down.  Sol's  in 
top  form,  the  novelist  and  judge  Edwin 
Torres  thought.  Ebullient.  Hilarious. 
Beautiful. 

The  next  day,  November  6,  Sol 
worked  in  his  Mineola  chambers  in 
the  morning.  He  went  over  papers, 
made  some  telephone  calls.  One  of  the 
people  he  spoke  to  was  Milton  Wil- 
liams, the  deputy  chief  administrative 
judge  for  the  New  York  City  courts.  Sol 
had  proposed  to  Long  Island  University 
that  it  give  Williams  an  honorary  de- 
gree, and  he'd  just  gotten  word  that  the 
arrangements  were 
under  way.  "I'm  de- 
lighted." he  told 
Williams. 

"Me     too,"     Wil- 
liams said,  and  came 
away    thinking,    Sol 
Wachtler's    a  '  super 
person.    Always   go- 
ing out  of  his  way 
for  other  people. 
In  the  afternoon. 
Sol  drove  up  to  Albany.  He  went  to  his 
house  there,  the  house  where  he  had 
first  made  love  to  Joy  and  where,  that 
first  day.  he'd  wondered  guiltily  if  she'd 
ruin  his  life  by  pursuing  him.  Fatal  At- 
tractionstyle.  There  he  dialed  Elaine 
Samson  and.  pretending  lo  be  David 
Purdy,  offered  again  to  sell  her  nonexis- 
tent pictures  of  her  husband  and  Joy. 

Elaine  declined,  and  Sol  drove  to  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association,  where 
he  was  scheduled  to  attend  a  dinner. 
Some  of  his  colleagues  prevailed  on  him 
to  address  the  gathering,  and  he  made  a 
45-minute  impromptu  speech.  Vintage 
Sol  Wachtler.  thought  John  Bracken,  the 
president  of  the  association. 


A 
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fter  dinner.  Sol  asked  his  driver  to 
take  him  to  his  chambers  at  the 
court  of  appeals.  En  route,  he  gave 
interview  over  his  car  phone  to 
d    Dicker,   the   state   editor  of  the 
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New  York  Post.  What  did  he  think  of 
Senator  Al  D'Amato's  surprising  victo- 
ry in  last  Tuesday's  election?  Dicker 
wanted  to  know.  What  did  he  think 
were  Cuomo's  chances  of  getting  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court?  And 
what  was  happening  with  his  own  polit- 
ical career? 

He  answered  Dicker's  questions  so  co- 
operatively and  at  such  length  that  the  in- 
terview wasn't  finished  when  he  arrived 
at  the  court  of  appeals,  so  he  promised 
the  reporter  he'd  continue  talking  to  him 
once  he  was  upstairs  in  his  chambers. 
Both  times,  the  editor  would  later  write, 
he  sounded  "happy,  decidedly  upbeat, 
and  politically  engaged,"  albeit  "slightly 
manic— overly  excited." 

When  he  was  finished  speaking  to 
Dicker.  Sol  began  writing  letters,  scrib- 
bling his  thoughts  onto  scraps  of  paper, 
then  copying  them  out  both  in  bold 
black  printing  and  on  his  typewriter. 
Tomorrow  it  would  be  exactly  20  years 
since  he  had  first  been  elected  to  serve 
on  the  august  court  of  appeals.  No 
matter.  Concentrating  on  the  future 
rather  than  the  past,  he  wrote  an 
anonymous  letter  to  the  New  York  tax 
authorities  in  which  he  made  allega- 
tions against  David  Samson.  And  then 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Joy,  a  letter  he 
could  deliver  to  her  tomorrow  if  she 
left  the  $20,000. 

It  was  a  long  letter,  and  he  sat  late 
into  the  night  composing  it.  "You  ex- 
pected me  to  give  you  everything  I've 
collected  and  learned  for  $20,000?"  he 
wrote.  "Are  you  stupid  or  do  you  think 
I'm  stupid.  I  may  be  a  shitkicker  but 
I'm  not  a  dumb  shitkicker." 

On  and  on  the  letter  went: 

It  took  me  a  year  and  over  1,000  miles 
in  a  rented  car  going  between  the  B.A. 
[Big  Apple]  and  N.J.  [New  Jersey].  I 
spent  days  in  flea  bag  motels,  and  a  hun- 
dred hours  parked  in  New  York  City 
watching  your  comings  and  goings.  .  .  . 

I  had  to  buy  expensive  bug  trans- 
mitters and  bribe  my  way  into  your 
boyfriends  apartment.  I  was  there  twice 
(once  the  cleaning  lady  Maria  cought  me 
coming  out  but  I  conned  her  too).  I  got 
great  audio.  Your  boyfriend  has  a  good 
sense  of  humor  but  he  also  has  a  lot  of 
gas.  .  .  . 

I  went  to  your  [apartment  building] 
l\\  ice.  ...  I  left  notes  for  you  on  both  my 
visits  and  lipped  your  doormans  prelty 
good.  I  told  Ramon  that  1  was  going  to 
be  walking  Jessica  home  from  school  af- 
ternoons when  she  gol  back  and  when  he 
noticed  I  had  no  teeth  and  a  big  gut  (wa- 
ter from  the  diabetes).  I  promised  I'd 
haw  false  teeth  and  would  lose  the  gut  so 
.is  not  lo  embarrass  her. 


Do  you  think  I  went  through  all  of  this 
for  a  shitty  S20.000.  I  saw  how  and  where 
you  shopped.  20.000  is  loose  change  to 
you.  When  I  need  more.  I'll  be  back,  if  I 
don't  croak.  At  least  your  20,000  brought 
you  some  quiet.  If  I  hadn't  got  it  every- 
one you  know  and  everyone  your  hus- 
band knows  and  every  member  of  every 
board  you  belong  to  would  have  received 
wonderful  material  like  this.  And  I  would 
be  going  back  on  some  future  date  with 
$200,000  or  Jessica.  You  were  smart  to 
pay  the  $20,000. 


He'd  written  so  much,  but  the  letter 
wasn't  done.  It  needed  a  picture,  the 
kind  of  picture  he'd  been  telling  Joy  all 
along  that  he  had  of  her.  Taking  out  his 
pack  of  Raunch-O-Rama  cards,  he 
chose  one  of  a  woman  masturbating  a 
man,  photocopied  it.  and  attached  it  to 
the  letter.  Then  he  added: 


I  know  you  don't  think  this  picture  is 
of  you.  But  it  is.  His  hand  is  on  your 
head  and  you  are  holding  his  wad  (He's 
definitely  not  from  Texas).  The  next  pic- 
ture in  the  series  your  putting  his  wad  in 
your  gobbler. 

I've  got  two  others  where  he's  mounting 


"Wachtler's  prints  were  on  that 
phone  outside  the  Boy  Scout  camp/7 
said  an  F.B.I,  expert  from  the 
latent-fingerprint  section  in  Washington. 


you.  You  look  pretty  good  in  all  except 
one.  I  took  a  lot  of  pictures  but  only  four 
are  recognisable.  Next  time  I'll  give  you 
the  stuff,  but  it  will  cost  you  more  than 

another  $20.000 

The  Photostat  is  lousy— you  look  better 
in  the  picture. 

Now  he  was  done.  He  signed  the  let- 
ter with  the  loopy  signature  he  had 
once  copied  from  David  Samson's 
bar  application. 

But  what  if  she  didn't  leave  him  the 
money  tomorrow?  What  should  he  say 
to  her  then?  He  composed  yet  another 
letter  to  cover  that  eventuality. 

This  one  was  shorter  and  more  bru- 
tal. "You  stupid  lousy  cunt,"  he  wrote. 
"I'm  going  back  to  Texas  now.  You  bet- 
ter hope  I  die  soon  because  if  I  don't 
you'll  wish  you  were  dead.  You  better 
kiss  your  daughter  good  night  every 
night." 

Then,  at  last,  he  was  finished. 


Michael  Chertoff  drove  from  New 
Jersey  to  Manhattan  early  the  next 
morning.  He  knew  that  Sol  had  in- 
structed Joy  to  put  $20,000  in  used 
100s  and  50s  in  the  manila  envelope 
he'd  sent  her  from  Denver,  and  that 
he'd  insisted  she  have  the  doorman 
Ramon  put  the  envelope  in  the  cellar 
entrance  by  the  Shanley  laundry  shop 
today  at  precisely  10:15.  He  knew,  too, 
that  the  F.B.I,  had  arranged  to  have  all 
of  that  take  place.  So  he  was  hopeful 
that  sometime  after  10:30  Wachtler— or 
possibly  an  accomplice  of  his— would 
pick  up  the  money.  If  and  when  that 
happened,  they  would  have  Wachtler 
actually  completing  an  act  of  extortion. 
In  Manhattan,  Chertoff  reported  to 
the  New  York  F.B.I.'s  command  cen- 
ter. The  bureau  had  launched  a  massive 
operation  to  track  Wachtler  that  day. 
Forty  agents  would  be  keeping  him  un- 
der surveillance  out  in  the  field.  In  ad- 
dition, numerous  F.B.I,  officials  would 
be  monitoring  and  directing  the  field 
from  their  command  center. 

Chertoff.  when  he  entered,  saw  con- 
trol panels.  TV  monitors,  walkie-talkies, 
two-way     FM     radios,     giant     screens 
on  which  the  prog- 
ress of  today's  track- 
ing operation  would 
be    projected,    and 
banks     and     banks 
of  telephones.  Virtu- 
ally    everyone      in 
sight  was  crowding 
around  two  phones, 
the  ones  with  open 
lines    to    the    field 
agents.    At    one    of 
them.  Ronald  Mahaffey.  the  New  York 
F.B.I.'s  coordinator  for  violent  crimes, 
was  calling  out  the  most  important  re- 
ports coming  in  from  the  agents. 

Chertoff  joined  the  cluster  of  men 
listening  to  Mahaffey  and  greeted  those 
he  knew,  among  them  James  Esposito. 
New  Jersey's  top  F.B.I,  man;  Jim  Fox. 
the  head  of  New  York's  F.B.I.;  and 
Manhattan's  U.S.  attorney.  Otto  Ober- 
rnaier. 

About  a  half-hour  later.  Wachtler 
was  spotted  coming  out  o\'  his  house  in 
Albany.  "He's  in  his  car."  an  agent 
parked  on  the  roadway  just  outside  his 
property  radioed.  "He's  driving  him- 
self. He's  heading  south." 

Joy  was  listening  to  the  radioed  re- 
ports, too.  She  was  sitting  in  her  liv- 
ing room  with  Brzezinski  and  Flem- 
ing, and  they  were  explaining  to  her 
what  the  agents  were  doing.  Fleming 
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thought  the  itemed  wonderful  I)  calm 
I  verj  thing  was  out  ol  hei  hand  •  ii 
was  .is  ii  she  were  just  .1  ipectatoi  now 

\i  in  o'clock,  hei  doorman  Rambn 
walked  to  Shanley,  two  blocks  awa)  He 
looked  around  him,  then  nervously  set 
down  on  the  cellai  stairway  the  manila 
envelope  containing  $20,000  in  used 
bills  1  lie  agent  on  the  street  radioed 
Mahaffe)  that  the  envelope  was  in 
place,  and  Mahaffe)  tersel)  relayed  the 
message  to  Chertoffand  the  others  Jusl 
then,  an  agent  who  had  been  following 
Wachtler  down  the  New  York  State 
Thruwaj  from  Albany  called  in. 
Wachtler.  he  reported,  had  pulled  into  a 
rest  stop  in  Ramapo,  New  York.  "He's 
sitting  in  his  car."  Mahaffe)  relayed. 
"He's  dialing  a  number." 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  call  from  an 
agent  monitoring  the  beauty  salon  near 
the  spot  where  the  moncv  had  been 
dropped.  "The  receptionist  at  the  hair 
salon  is  coming  out,"  he  radioed  "She's 
picking  up  the  envelope.  She's  going 
back  into  the  shop." 

Up  in  Ramapo.  the  agent  who  was 
watching  Wachtler  provided  a  counter- 
point. "Wachtler's  pacing  tip  and  down 
next  to  his  car."  he  radioed.  Then,  "He's 
going  back  to  the  phone." 

1  he  agent  outside  the  beaut)  salon 
saw  the  receptionist,  who  had  re-entered 
the  shop,  walk  to  a  wall  phone  "She's 
talking  on  the  phone."  he  called  in. 
I  hen.  "She's  disappearing  into  the  back 
of  the  shop  with  the  envelope" 

Was  she  an  accomplice'.'  Chertoff 
wondered  He  wanted  the  KB. I.  to  let 
the  receptionist  go  about  her  business, 
to  see  if  she  and  Wachtler  were  going  to 
meet  somewhere  But  Esposito  had  a 
different  view  "Maybe  the  woman's  just 
a  dupe,"  he  suggested.  "Bui  anyway, 
we'd  better  follow  the  money.  Ii  could 
get  split  up  back  there.  It  could  disap- 
pear I  et's  have  An  agent  go  in  and  get 
the  package." 

"It'll  blow  the  set."  Chertoff  argued. 
"If  anyone  was  going  to  come  in  and 

1  the  money,  they  won't  do  it  if  there's 
an  agent  inside." 

But  Esposito's  view   prevailed,  so  an 

.lit  went  into  the  shop,  retrieved  the 
money,  And  interviewed  the  woman  who 
had  gone  out  to  get  it  Soon,  he  was  ra- 
dioing in  hei  storv  I  he  receptionist 
hadn't  known  the  caller,  he  said,  but  the 
caller  knew  her  "Is  this  Ycsim  Oklu "" 
Wachtlei    had    asked    when    she'd    first 

I\   picked  up  the  phone   I  hen  he'd  told  hei 
I    he  was  Mi    Samson  and  that  his  car  had 
broken  down  on  the  highwav   jusl  when 
I     he  was  due  in  the  city  to  pick  up  a  pack- 


F.B.I.  agents  Bill  Fleming  and 
Carrie  Brzezinski  spent  hours  coaching 
Joy  Silverman  how  to  behave  during 
Wachtler's  phone  calls  to  her. 


age.  He'd  asked  if  she  could  get  it  for 
him.  and  promised  he'd  give  her  a  big 
tip  when  next  he  came  in.  Then  when 
she  brought  it  back,  he'd  asked  her  to 
open  it.  That's  when  she'd  gone  to  the 
back  of  the  shop,  to  ask  the  shop's  ow  ti- 
er whether  to  do  it.  But  he'd  said  she 
shouldn't,  and  she'd  told  the  caller  this, 
and  he'd  said  O.K.,  he'd  send  someone 
else  shortly  a  "Miss  Heather."  to  pick 
up  the  envelope. 

Now  an  agent  following  Wachtler  saw 
him  stop  at  an  A&P  in  Scarsdale.  "He's 
tearing  up  some  paper."  the  agent  ra- 
dioed. "He's  throwing  it  in  a  trash  can" 

"Gel  it'"  several  people  in  the  head- 
quarters shouted,  and  Mahaflev  directed 
the  on-site  agent  to  o\o  so.  A  moment 
later  Mahaflev  was  reporting  that  the 
pieced-together  scraps  o(  paper  said. 
"You  stupid  lousv  cunt.  I'm  going  back 
to  Texas  now.  You  better  hope  I  die 
soon  because  if  I  don't  you'll  wish  you 
were  dead." 

Chertoff  breathed  a  sigh  ol  relief  1  he 
evidence  that  Wachtler  had  been  writing 
the  notes  to  Jo)  was  now  overwhelming 

1 1  Al  hat's    bi>thering    you?    You    seem 
very  blue."  Lauren  Wachtlei  said 

to  her  father  Sol  had  driven  from 
the  Supermarket  to  I  .mien's  house 

"It's  nothing."  he  said 

"Something's  bothering  you,"  I  auren 
said    "Do  you  have  a  headache'" 

"No." 

But     1  auren     was    sure     there     was 


something  wrong  \\<:\\  arrived  with 
presents  for  her  daughter,  and  he'd  sat 
down  w  it h  a  children's  book  to  read 
the  little  girl  a  storv.  but  no  sooner  had 
he  gotten  a  few  sentences  out  than  he'd 
jumped  up  and  begun  walking  around 
the  room.  And  then  he'd  sat  down 
and  started  reading  again.  And  then 
jumped  up  again.  She'd  never  seen  him 
so  distracted. 

A  friend  of  Lauren's,  a  decorator. 
was  over  at  the  house  too.  and  at  one 
point  thev  left  the  room.  "Your  father's 
so  good-Jookmg."  her  friend  said  when 
thev  were  alone  "And  so  wonderful 
with  your  daughter.  He's  terrific!" 

Lauren  shook  her  head.  "There's 
something  bothering  him." 

Sol  didn't  stav  long.  After  three-quar- 
ters ol'  an  hour,  he  said  he  had  to  go 
into  the  city.  And  bv  12:15  he  was  in  his 
car  again. 

At  one  o'clock.  Chertoff  heard  that 
Wachtler  was  parking  at  Second 
Wenue  and  ssth  Street.  Then. 
"He's  getting  out  of  his  car."  an  agent 
radioed  Mahaffey  "He's  putting  on  a 
cowbo)  hat." 

"Are  you  sure""  Chertoff  heard  Ma- 
haffe) ask  the  agent. 
'Acs."  I  he  agent  said 

W  hat's  he  doing  now?" 
'Tutting  on  an  overcoat,"  'he  agent 
radioed    "And  a  stung  tie  " 

"He's  putting  on  a  what?"  Fleming 
said  lo  Brzezinski  "A  string  tie!"  He 
and  Brzezinski  had  been  ordered  to 
leave  Jo)  and  go  downstairs  once 
Wachtler  had  started  heading  for  the 
city,  mk\  the)  were  sitting  with  two  oth- 
ents  m  a  car  parked  a  block  from 
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Joy's  house,  avidly  listening  to  the  ra- 
dioed reports.  "He's  dressing  up  as  Pur- 
dy!"  Brzezinski  hooted.  Fleming  began 
to  whoop  and  give  the  other  agents  high 
fives.  "He's  gonna  do  something  now, 
for  sure,"  he  said.  "Maybe  he's  gonna 
come  for  the  money!" 

The  earful  of  agents  kept  their  ears 
glued  to  the  blow-by-blow  radio  bul- 
letins. Wachtler  was  taking  an  envelope 
out  of  his  car,  they  heard.  Wachtler 
was  flagging  down  a  taxi.  Wachtler  was 
leaning  into  the  cab  and  talking  to  the 
driver.  A  moment  later,  they  heard, 
"Wachtler's  giving  the  cabdriver  the  en- 
velope and  a  $10  bill.  Hey,  the  taxi's 
taking  off." 

As  soon  as  Fleming  heard  that,  he 
knew  what  Wachtler  was  up  to.  "That 
envelope's  going  to  Joy!"  he  exclaimed. 

Brzezinski  knew  too.  "I'm  going  for 
it."  she  said,  and  was  out  the  door  of 
the  car  before  Fleming  heard  from  up- 
town that  Wachtler  had  gotten  back 
into  his  car  and  removed  the  cowboy 
hat  and  tie. 

Brzezinski  raced  to  Joy's  building, 
arriving  seconds  after  the  cabdriver 
dropped  off  the  envelope  with  the  door- 
man. "I'll  take  that,"  she  said,  and 
flashed  her  identification. 

Back  at  the  command  post,  attention 
had  coalesced  around  the  cabdriver. 
After  dropping  off  the  envelope, 
he'd  pulled  away  from  Joy's  building 
and  picked  up  a  passenger.  "Let's  pull 
him  down,"  one  agent  said. 

"No,"  Chertoff  said.  "Let's  wait  and 
see  what  he  does.  He  could  be  an  ac- 
complice." But  a  moment  later,  after  the 
cabdriver  dropped  off  his  passenger  and 
picked  up  another  one,  Chertoff  real- 
ized this  was  unlikely. 

Meanwhile,  the  tension  in  the  room 
increased.  Word  had  just  come  in  that 
Wachtler,  who  had  stopped  for  a  while 
at  a  gas  station,  was  heading  from 
the  F.D.R.  Drive  onto  the  Triborough 
Bridge  toward  Long  Island. 

So  he  isn't  going  to  pick  up  the  mon- 
ey now,  Chertoff  thought.  Maybe  he's 
planning  to  come  back  later.  Or  send 
someone  else.  Or  maybe  he's  not  going 
to  get  the  money  at  all.  If  he  doesn't,  do 
we  have  enough  to  prosecute  him? 

All  around  him,  the  F.B.I,  men  were 
saying  that  they  did,  and  that  it  was  time 
lo  arrest  Wachtler.  But  although  a  part 
of  Chertoff  knew  that  if  they  arrested 
Wachtler  now  they'd  have  a  strong,  prac- 
tically unbeatable  case,  another  part  of 
him  wanted  to  keep  the  surveillance  go 
ing.  Unsure,  he  withdrew  into  a  small 


conference  room  to  talk  with  Fox  and 
Esposito  and  some  of  the  other  top  men. 

"This  is  the  strongest  case  I've  seen  in 
24  years  with  the  bureau,"  Mahaffey  as- 
sured him.  Fox  agreed.  "Let's  arrest  him 
now.  Whfle  he's  on  the  expressway." 

"Yeah,  he  may  be  heading  home," 
Esposito  said.  "And  you  never  know 
what's  gonna  happen  if  you  wait  to  ar- 
rest a  guy  till  he's  home.  There  could  be 
weapons  around.  Or  people.  Someone 
could  get  hurt." 

But  Chertoff  wasn't  ready.  "I  need  to 


"He's  getting  out  of  his  car," 
an  agent  radioed.  "He's  putting  on 
a  cowboy  hat.  Putting  on  an  overcoat. 
And  a  string  tie." 


know  what's  in  that  last  letter,"  he  said. 
"If  it  says  thanks  for  the  money,  have  a 
nice  life,  I'm  inclined  to  sit  on  things,  so 
we  can  do  more  surveillance.  If  he's  left 
the  threat  open— then  O.K.  But  I  need 
to  hear  that  last  note." 

Esposito  raced  out  of  the  confer- 
ence room  and  telephoned  Fleming 
and  Brzezinski,  who  had  gone  back  up- 
stairs to  Joy's  apartment.  Fleming  an- 
swered, and  as  soon  as  he  did,  Esposi- 
to thrust  the  receiver  at  Chertoff  and 
switched  on  the  speaker  box.  "What's 
in  the  letter?"  Chertoff  said.  "Read  us 
the  letter." 

Fleming's  eyes  raced  down  the  page, 
and  he  summarized  what  he  saw.  Pur- 
dy's  efforts.  His  self-pity.  Then.  "He 
says,  'Do  you  think  I  went  through  all 
of  this  for  a  shitty  $20,000?' "  he  read. 
"He  says,  'Next  time  ...  it  will  cost  you 
more  than  another  $20,000.'" 

Chertoff's  eyes  hardened.  The  threat 
was  still  open.  Slamming  down  the 
phone,  he  gave  up  on  the  idea  of  wait- 
ing for  an  accomplice- though  he  never 
gave  up  wondering  if  there  was  one. 
"Unless  anyone  has  any  objections."  he 
said,  "let's  take  him  down!" 

Sol  was  nearly  home.  He  had  just 
called  Joan  to  ask  if  she  wanted 
bagels.  And  he  was  planning  lo  stop 
for  them  at  a  shop  near  his  house  when 
suddenly,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
Long  Island  Expressway,  three  cars  sped 
up  out  of  nowhere  and  surrounded  him. 
The  people  inside  flashed  badges. 

He  pulled  over  and  five  men  jumped 


out  of  the  cars  and  forced  him  out  of 
his.  What  was  happening,  he  wondered, 
scared,  and  who  were  these  men?  Ter- 
rorists, he  decided.  But  within  seconds 
the  men.  saying  they  were  from  the 
F.B.I..  were  cuffing  his  hands  behind 
his  back. 

"What  did  I  do?"  he  asked.  "What  is 
this  all  about?" 

"Extortion,"  one  of  them  said. 
For  a  moment  Sol  Wachtler  relaxed. 
It  must  have  to  do  with  one  of  the  cases 
I've  heard,  he  thought.  He  didn't  even 
think  about  Joy  Silver- 
man,   or   so   he   would 
eventually     say,     until 
much  later. 

To    the    agents   who 
arrested  him,  however, 
he  seemed  aware  of  the 
charges     against     him 
right    from    the    begin- 
ning.  He  had  made  a 
tragic  mistake,  he  told 
them   after   they'd   put 
him  in  a  bureau  car  and  started  driving 
him  back  to  F.B.I,  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

"Do  you  know  what  the  worst  part 
is?"  he  asked.  "The  judges!  What  will 
all  the  judges  think?  They  looked  up  to 
me."  Then  he  told  the  agents  that  it 
had  recently  been  decided  he  was  going 
to  be  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor  in  1994,  and  that  because  of 
his  mistake  his  great  political  .career 
would  come  to  an  end. 

"Oh,  my  God,"  he  said.  "Oh,  my 
God.  I  could  have  been  governor." 


0 


n  February  1,  1993,  Michael 
Chertoff  indicted  Sol  Wachtler  on 
five  felony  counts,  ranging  from 
mailing  threatening  letters  to  extortion. 
In  late  March,  Wachtler  agreed  to 
plead  guilty  when  the  five  counts  were 
boiled  down  to  one:  utilizing  interstate 
facilities  to  send  kidnap  threats.  On 
September  9.  in  Trenton.  New  Jersey, 
Judge  Anne  Thompson  sentenced 
Wachtler  to  15  months  in  prison.  On 
September  28,  he  entered  the  Federal 
Correctional  Institution  in  Butner. 
North  Carolina.  Late  in  November. 
Wachtler  claimed  he  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  shoulder,  and  he  was  transferred 
to  another  prison,  the  Federal  Medical 
Center  in  Rochester.  Minnesota.  After 
an  investigation,  the  F.B.I,  concluded 
that  his  injury  could  have  been  self-in- 
flicted. When  he  gets  out,  Wachtler  has 
said,  he  may  teach  law  or  become  a 
spokesperson  on  the  subject  of  mental 
illness.  D 
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Has  something  come  between  you  and  your  skin  care? 


Nurse  him  at  3  am,  get  up  and  go  to  work,  don't  talk 
to  me  about  a  5-step  beauty  plan.  1  don't  have  time. 

Here  at  last  is  PURPOSE'  Dual  Treatment  Moisturizer 
from  Johnson  &  Johnson  —  the  one,  simple  way  to  son 
skin.  It's  wonderfully  light,  it  won't  i -log your  pores,  it  has  no 
fragrance,  it  has  just  the  right  sunscreen,  dermatologists 
love  it. 

Take  IS  seconds  and  put  it  on.  You're  beautiful.  Tired, 
but  beautiful. 

Kiss  t he  !>.il>\  For  us. 

Have  a  life.   And  beautiful  skin.  too. 
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PURPOSE 


What  do  you  do  for  a  taste  so  grea 
you'll  flip  over  it? 


Cream       Fizz 


A  new  spin  on  a  favorite. 
Over  ice:  V/i  oz.  Kahlua, 

4  oz.  cream  or  milk 

and  a  fill-up  of  club  soda. 

Totally  terrific. 
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ion  Hills,  Ml  48333  2426.  To  send  a  gill  ol  Kahlua,  where  legal,  (all  1-800-238 -4373. 


ILI  TAYLOR  has  character  where 
most  starlets  have  collagen,  emotional  make- 
up where  the  rest  have  the  kind  you  buy  at 
Bloomingdale's.  "It's  not  a  safe  look,"  the  ac- 
tress, 27,  admits  Still,  the  Chicago-born 
Taylor  has  worked  consistently  since 
her  '88  debut  in  Mystic  Pizza,  putting 
a  hypnotic  stamp  on  some  offbeat 
characters  in  films  such  as  Dog- 
fight and  Household  Saints.  Com- 
ing up,  she  plays  possibly  the 
screen's  first  feminist  lesbian  pho- 
tojournalist,   in   Robert  Airman's 
Pret-a-Porter  And— this  is  so  big- 
she's  Edna  Ferber  in  Mrs.  Parker 
and  the  Vicious  Circle,  about  the 
Algonquin  conclave  of  writers, 
of  whom  Ferber  disapproved  "I've 
taken  some  risks,"  admits  the  un- 
conventional diva  (who  lives  with 
her  frequent  co-star,  Michael  Im- 
perioli),  "but  it's  really  worked  out 
all  right  "  -MICHAEl  MUSTO 
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Hype  &  Glory 

By  TOBY  YOUNG 


Guarding  Salman:  backstage  at  the  fatwa 
follies  with  Rushdie's  Special  Branch  detail 


t  literary  parties  given  in  and  around  London 
these  days,  the  quiet  hum  of  polite  conversation 
is  quite  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  a  terrific 
screeching  of  brakes  as  two  cars  skid  to  a  halt. 
The  one  in  front  is  a  government-issue  Rover,  but 
the  one  behind  is  some  kind  of  limousine  which, 
on  closer  inspection,  turns  out  to  have  no  door 
handles.  Several  men  emerge  from  the  first  car 
sporting  the  telltale  mustaches  and  bulging  breast 
pockets  of  the  security  services.  After  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  crowd,  a  code  word  is  whis- 


pered into  a  walkie- 
talkie  and  the  door  of  the  limousine  is  finally  opened.  There, 
looking  cautiously  from  side  to  side,  often  with  a  baseball 
cap  pulled  low  across  his  face,  is  Salman  Rushdie. 

Ever  since  the  Ayalollah  Khomeini  passed  a  death  sen- 
tence on  the  author  more  than  five  years  ago,  he  has  never 
traveled  anywhere  without  being  accompanied  by  at  least 


four  officers  from  the  six-man  Special  Branch  squad  assigned 
by  New  Scotland  Yard  to  protect  him.  The  British  police 
take  the  threat  to  Rushdie  particularly  seriously  because  it  is- 
sued not  from  a  terrorist  organization  but  from  a  foreign 
government,  and  the  cost  of  protecting  him  is  estimated  by 
one  British  newspaper  to  have  exceeded  £5  million.  He  is 
known  to  shuttle  between  at  least  five  different  safe  houses, 
and  only  his  most  trusted  friends  are  given  a  phone  number 
by  which  to  contact  him  (provided  they  don't  mind  waiting 
while  the  call  is  rerouted  through  half  a  dozen  exchanges). 
Rushdie,  who  has  contributed  half  a  million  pounds  over  five 
years  to  the  cost  of  his  own  protection,  has  likened  his  situ- 
ation to  living  "in  a  box." 

He  has  forbidden  his  friends  to 
talk  about  his  private  arrangements, 
maintaining  that  to  do  so  might  en- 
danger his  life.  But,  the  London  lit- 
erary world  being  what  it  is,  stories 
are  in  constant  circulation.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  rumored  that  after  he  sep- 
arated from  his  wife,  Marianne  Wig- 
gins, his  friends  made  a  point  of  giv- 
ing dinner  parties  at  which  attractive 
single  women  would  be  seated  next  to 
him.  This  is  how  he  met  Isabel  Fonse- 
ca,  the  beautiful  American  heiress 
whom  he  was  particularly  close  to  be- 
fore she  took  up  with  Martin  Amis. 

Inevitably,  the  most  popular  stories 
focus  on  the  collision  between  his  six- 
man  security  team  and  the  literary  world 
he  inhabits.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
famous  occasion  when  Rushdie  attend- 
ed the  star-studded  Election  Night  party 
hosted  by  Melvyn  Bragg.  Britain's  leading 
arts  broadcaster.  Initially,  the  mood  was 
one  of  jubilation,  since  the  Labour  Party 
was  expected  to  win.  However,  as  it  be- 
came increasingly  clear  that  the  Conser- 
vatives were  going  to  hang  on.  the  atmosphere  began  to  sour. 
Things  weren't  helped  by  the  sound  of  whooping  and  bang- 
ing coming  from  downstairs.  It  was  Rushdie's  bodyguards 
shouting  and  jumping  for  joy  as  they,  too.  heard  the  results. 
The  cultural  differences  between  Rushdie's  literary  cronies 
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and  i In.-  Special  Branch  officci  i  don'l  . i Kv . i \ ^  express  them 
selves  so  good-humoredl)  \\  one  pi 1 1 >  he  gol  into  an  u 
gument  with  authoi  Gordon  Burn,  whose  novel  \l»m  <  o 
gan  he  had  ?.■  i v c n  .1  bad  review  Hum  enraged  him  in  call- 
ing him  "Simon,"  knowing  lull  vs cl I  that  the  Indian-born 
Rushdie  loathes  an)  attempt  to  Anglicize  his  name,  I  he  ex- 
change is  reported  to  have  grown  heated,  and  before  it  was 
over,  one  ol  Rushdie's  bodyguards  flew  into  the  room,  gun 
at  the  ready,  to  confront  the  oflendei 

\  similai  incident  occurred  at  Granta  editor  Mill  Buford's 
wedding,  where  Rushdie  was  the  best  man  A*,  the  guests  sat 
in  the  walled  garden  ol  a  Cambridge  restaurant,  the)  were 
at  first  startled  by  the  twice-divorced  author's  speech,  in 
which  he  compared  the  chances  o\  finding  happiness  in  mar- 
riage to  the  chances  of  a  man's  jumping  out  ol'  an  airplane 
at  4.000  feet  and  landing  in  a  has  stack.  Then,  a  disgrun- 
tled undergraduate  decided  to  hurl  a  bottle  over  the  wall 
a  gesture  to  which  the  Special  Branch  officers  did  not  take 
kindly.  In  the  words  of  one  guest.  "I  don't  think  there  was 
a  person  present  who  didn't  feel  sorry  for  that  student  " 
Exchanges  with  Rushdie's  bodyguards  are  not  all  so  ac- 
rimonious. The  explorer  Red- 
mond O'Hanlon  tells  the  sto- 
ry o(  a  well-known  literary 
beauty  who  discovered  three 
security  officers  watching 
Prisoner:  Cell-Block  II  in  an 
upstairs  bedroom  at  one  of 
his  parties.  Meing  slightly 
the  worse  for  wear,  she 
decided  to  chat  up  the 
most  handsome  of  them, 
a  German-looking  officer 
whom  we'll  call  Kurtz, 
forty  minutes  later  she 
came  downstairs  with  a  beatific  smile  on  her 
face  and  announced  to  the  assembled  literati  that  it  was 
good  to  meet  a  real  man  once  in  a  while.  Not  long  after- 
ward. Rush'die  made  a  surprise  appearance  at  a  literary 
festival,  where  he  was  interviewed  by  Martin  Amis.  As  his 
bodyguards  lingered  at  the  back,  trying  to  look  inconspicu- 
ous, the  eyes  ol  every  lady  in  the  room  were  upon  them, 
frantically  trying  to  figure  out  .'.Inch  one  was  Kurt/  John 
Diamond,  a  journalist  whose  wedding  reception  Rushdie  at- 
tended last  scar,  says,  "The)  tend  to  be  erudite,  well-edu- 
cated people."  If  the  rumors  are  to  be  believed,  there  is 
scarce!)  a  prominenl  author  in  London  who  hasn't  been  ap- 
proached by  a  pistol-packing  bodyguard  on!)  to  be  engaged 
in  a  discussion  about  the  plot  of  his  or  her  latest  novel  \s 
one  chairman  of  a  well-known  publishing  house  put  it, 
"They're  much  better  read  than  [Rushdie|" 

Perhaps  the  best  stories  of  all  revolve  around  the  dif- 
ficult) his  friends  have  in  knowing  exactl)  what  the  prop- 
el form  is  A  lew  years  ago.  Rushdie  attended  a  dinner 
part)  given  b)  the  editor  ol  a  distinguished  magazine  \s 
the  dessert  plates  were  cleared,  one  o[  Rushdie's  com- 
panions asked  him  il  il  was  Ok  to  light  up  a  joint  "Of 
course."  replied  the  pn/ew  inning  airthor  "Who's  going 
to  bust  us  when  we  have  the  elite  ol  Britain's  police  force 
standing  jusl  outside  the  door?" 


Full  name:  Edward  D.  Wood  Jr. 
Pseudonym:  Ann  Gora. 
Dates:  1924-1978. 

Occupation:  Jaw-dropping!)  inept  but  newly  hot 

Z-movie  director  transvestite. 

Hon-  Z  Is  7J  In  Plan  V  from  Outer  Space  ( 1956).  Wood 
had  spinning  hubcaps  stand  in  for  Hying  saucers;  when 
Mela  Lugosi  died  during  the  filming.  Wood  replaced 
him  w  uh  Mis.  Wood's  chiropodist,  who  hid  behind  a  cape. 

How  Hot  h  Hot?  Wood  has  been  (or  is  about  to  be) 
the  subject  of  film  festivals,  books  (notably  Nightmare 
of  Ecstasy),  a  musical,  a  video  documentary,  and 
now  a  major  Hollywood  movie:  Johnny  Depp  is 
starring  in  Tim  Burton's  Ed  Wood,  which  also  features 
Martin  landau  as  LugOSJ  and  Patricia  Arquette 
as  Mrs.  Wood. 

How  Transvestite  Is  Transvestite? 

In  the  highly  personal  fake- 
documentary  sex-change  saga 
Glen  or  Glenda?  1 1953),  Wood 

directed  himself  111  the  dual 
starring  role    In  real  life.  Wood 
claimed  that  he'd  landed  on  the 
beach  at  Normandy  during  World 
War  II  wearing  a  bra  and  pink 
panties  under  his  fatigues 

Hon  History  A  limiting  Id  Wood: 
Grandh  georgi  kvkk.ikvkis 
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luck  and  Laura 


In  her  final  year  at  the  Juilliard  School, 
Laura  Linney  was  about  to  experience 
"Leagues,"  where  each  acting  student  has 
three  terrifying  make-or-break  minutes  to 
audition  for  every  casting  director  and 
agent  in  New  York.  As  she  stood  in  front 
of  the  footlights,  Linney  suddenly  real- 
ized why  it's  called  show  business:  "This 
was  so  different  from  the  community, 
concentration,  and  time  we  spent  just  on 
the  work."  Then  Linney  gave  the  worst 
performance  of  her  life.  "I'm  almost  legendary 
for  how  bad  I  was,"  laughs  the  towheaded 
daughter  of  playwright  Romulus  Linney.  'Tm 
proud  to  be  the  one  who  bombed  at  Leagues 
and  still  has  a  career  anyway." 

With  her  ability  to  morph  effortlessly  from  one  character 
to  another,  Linney's  career  has  quietly  ascended.  She  played 
the  lascivious  assistant  opposite  Kevin  Kline  in  the  movie 
Dave,  starred  as  the  wide-eyed  protagonist  in  the  PBS  mini- 
series  Tales  of  the  City,  and  received  a  Drama  Desk  nom- 
ination for  playing  a  sleek,  ruthless  German  journalist  in 
the  play  Sight  Unseen— a  performance  described  by  one 


Lovely  Linney: 
Laura  Linney 
A  Simple 
;f  of  Fate. 


critic  as  "spectacularly  bitchy."  Linney  is  now  appearing  on 
Broadway  with  Kelly  McGillis  in  Hedda  Gahler,  and  in 
August  co-stars  with  Steve  Martin  and  Gabriel  Byrne  in  a 
modern-day  version  of  Silas  Marner  entitled  A  Simple 
Twist  of  Fate— appropriate  for  Linney,  who  thinks  that  hard 
work  is  not  the  only  thing  that  gets  her  roles:  "I  do  believe 
in  the  fate  of  it  all."  —SUSAN  kittenplan 


The  most  noticeable  thing  about  Dominick's  is  how  hard  it 
tries  not  to  be  noticed.  If  not  for  a  discreet  VALET  PARKING 
sign  that  points  toward  the  rear,  newcomers  might  never 
find  this  smoky  hideout  for  the  hip  movie  crowd.  Which  is, 
of  course,  the  whole  idea.  Kiefer  Sutherland  is  a  regular. 
So  is  Gary  Oldman,  when  he's  in  town.  Paul  Newman  has 
played  pool  in  the  Annex,  a  private  romper  room  for  fa- 
vored guests.  And  Tom  Hanks  is  occasionally  spotted  ordering  din- 
ner at  one  of  the  1 2  tiny  tables. 

When  it  opened  in  1948,  the  hole-in-the-wall  on  Beverly  Boule- 
vard, with  its  red  leatherette  booths  and  dark  paneling,  attracted  the 
likes  of  Errol  Flynn,  Billy  Wilder,  Irving  "Swifty"  Lazar,  and  Frank 
Sinatra.  Even  then,  regulars  knew  to  enter  through  the  back  door, 
strolling  by  the  kitchen  to  get  inside.  "Most  everybody  has  wan- 
dered through  these  doors,"  owner  Lynne  Giler 
admits  when  asked  about  Keanu  Reeves,  Lyle 
Lovett,  Matthew  Modine,  and  Eric  Idle.  But 
Dom's  is  no  place  for  gawkers.  Says  Giler, 
"Anybody  who  gets  within  a  foot  of  a  table 
ooking  for  an  autograph  gets  whisked 
away  and  shot  at  dawn."     —AMY  WALLACE 


Dominick  's  owner  Ly  tint  Giler  with 

actor  Josh  Charles;  tin  entrance;  actor  Kris 

Kamm  with  martin  andeyt  patch. 
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HOW  AN  EXASPERATED  TRAVELER 
IMPROVED  THE  ROLLING 
CARRIER-  / 1 12  WAYS! 


When  traveling,  the  last  thins  you  need  to  worry  about  is  luggage  thai 
docoi'i  wore  for  von.  IdeaD) .  .1  bag  should  function  perteub ,  never 
break,  hold  more  than  you  expect,  and  be  easy  to  pack  and  unpack 
I  oday,  rolling  carriers  arc  gaining  in  popularity.  Fot  shun  trips  the\  re  .ill 
ou  need,  and  lor  longer  inp\  they're  .m  excellent  second  piece.  I  ne  rolling 
vheels  make  it  easy  to  carry  hen  ier  loads 

I've  used  many  rolling  bags,  including  some  that  cost 
■200  or  more,  in  my  travels.  After  extensive  testing, 
uund  12  ways  to  improveon  the  'best    Now,  I  have 
isedour  Vitesse1  Rolling  Carrier  tor  the  past  six 
nonths.  I  think  you'll  agree  it  s  superior  to  the  others. 
nd  at  a  better  price  as  well! 

(  onsider  these  improvements: 

Your  suns  stav  praetieaJh  wrmktefire in  the 
L  garment  bag  portion  —  u  ithout  space- 

earing  foam  "folding  ban.' 
rhe  secret  is  a  nylon  zip 

cover  that  keeps  suits 
clean,  and  helps  prevent 
wrinkles.  And  it  takes 
no  extra  space  inside. 


2  A  comfortable 
extendable 
handle  is  attached 
OtfSMe,  not  imule 

the  bag.  You  have 
a  flat,  roomy  floor 

•  pack  in.  Other  hags  have  the  appara- 

15  inside,  using  up  valuable  space. 

Extremely 

durable,  the  han- 
dle mechanism  is  covered 
by  .1  \er\  large  book  pocket 
Ours  holds  twofidlsizedhsid- 
thi 


3 


irncr  for  the 
price  of  our  full  si/e  11  .j  the  largest  ivu 

dcr  the  seat  or  in  the  overhead,  yet  the 

price  is  still 

1  Winitcly,  we  have  better  padded  handles,  3  in  all:  one 

extendable,  one  on  top,  and  one  on  the 
'thcr  handles  are  flat,  or  flimsy; 
ours  are  thick,  feel  good  in  your  hand, 
and  \u\xfour  metal  bolts  for  each  handle. 

Thev  will  never  fail  or  come  loose. 


9  You  can  t  beat  the  number 
and  diversity  of  pockets  in  our 
unique  design.  ineres  even  a  full  size 
mesh  carrier  for  dim'  laundry 
or  whatever  you  choose).  Competing 
units  don  t  have  so  many  pockets,  or 
this  clever  mesh  section. 


cower  books  in  this  outside  pocket. 

4  A  imivmai  looping  strap  is  included,  to  canj  any  extra  hag 
along'piggvb.kk.  (.'lip  on  your  briefcase,  computer  case,  or 
puce,  C  V  use  it  tor  a  trench  coat  or  jacket  ( )nry  our  design 
lets  you  a  each  any  bag     you  don't  need  to  buy  a  special 

matching  piece. 


1  A   Now  look  at  the  wheels  and 
lv/   feet.  Ours  are  made  to  keep 
your  bag  standing  above  any  pud- 
dles or  citv  grime.  This  is  a  great 
improvement.  The  wheels  on 
other  units  drag  your  carrier 
through  puddles. 

UOur  zippers  —  extra  strong  and 
smooth  sliding —  include  a  metal 
oop  so  they  can  be  locked  together  if  you 
wish.  It  adds  an  extra  level  of  protection.  And 
we  include  a  lock  and  two  keys.  free. 

Finally:  what's  the  guarantee  ot 
satisfaction?  Only  ours  lasts  ajull  sixty  days  during  which  you 
can  be  sure  you  re  1 00%  satisfied.  Your  satisfaction  is  the  only 
judge.  Others  give  you  only  -40  or  -i  5  davs.  I  want  you  to  be  delighted. 

( )rder  now,  and  we'll  iush  you  our  Vitesse  Rolling  Carrier  via  Federal  Express 
2nd  Day  Air  for  free!  You  pay  absolutely  no  delivery  charge  —  unlike  those  other 
rolling  earners,  which  charge  you  additional  shipping  and  handling  fees.  You  get  our 
price  —  with  no  surpnses  —  and  still  get  rush  shipping  for  free! 


Our  construction  is  absolutely  top- 
rate,  s  M  .ill  the  bags,  onlv  this  one  is 
ptol  Mihst.inti.il  (>iio  Denier  poly/canvas. 
us  material  gives  the  rich  look  ol  canvas, 
t  with  the  mi  redible  toughness  and  water 
■anceol  synthetic  Inside  isourdistinc- 

tlogo  lining,  in  water  resist.uu  nylon. 


6    Ml  rolling  carriers  give  you  a 
clear  ID  pocket  But  we  also 
throw  inacomplimenor)  business 
card-size  luggage  tag  .is  well. 
Complete  with  buckle,  it  s.i  stylish 
accessor)  that  helps  prevent  possible 

lovs  should  votuheek  it. 


r 


Vou  may  have  seen  our  well-known  garment  bag  and  carry-on 
advertised  elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  We've  sold  nearly  100,000 
jmts,  and  it  has  taught  me  a  great  deal  about        _ 
vakmg  quality  luggage  Our  rolling  carrier  has 
already  proved  to  be  extremely  popular,  and  I 
zan't  remember  when  one  came  back  This  tells 
/ou,  we've  got  a  terrific  carrier  —  and  at  the 
Ight  price  Please  accept 
vy  Invitation  to  test  it  tor  r/J/r^V~7s/' 


'ourselt.  today 


ncuny    iuu.uuu 


Kkrurd  llulhrink-i 


Vitesse*  Rolling  Carrier   #KT526    $1494r> 


t  !  'eVS-— ' 


loonier  hs 
credit  card,  call 
oi  Fax  toll  free 


Please  mention 

1-800-344-4444  K: 

when  ordering. 


Method  oi  Payment 


Vccl  »    I      I      I      I 


J  Check/M  O        J  VMEX          _i  \  ls\ 
J  MasterCard        J  Diner's          _i  Discover 
J I I I I I I I I I I L 


N.inie  ol  H.mk  on  Card  - 
Signature 


I  xp  . 


Mail  to   i  he  Sharper  Image, 650  Davb  st..  s.m  Frandaco,  CA  94111 

Name-  

Address      

Cit>  


PUas* add th* appropriate  s,j/,>  mi 


State 


Zip 
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Hot  Type 


PAUL  AUSTER'S  eighth  novel,  Mr.  Vertigo  (Viking), 
tells  the  fantastic  tale  of  vaudeville  sensation  Walt 
the  Wonder  Boy,  a  young  orphan  who,  under  the 
Svengali-like  tutelage  of  the  mysterious  Master 
Yehudi,  learns  to  fly. 
Also  this  month:  DAVID  HALBERSTAM'S  Oc- 
tober 1964  (Villard)  recounts  the  final  season  of 
the  great  Yankee  dynasty.  First-time  novelist  CAR- 
OL O'CONNELL  delivers  goose  bumps  in  her  sus- 
penseful  Mallory's  Oracle  (Putnam).  The  short  stories  in 
KEVIN  CANTY'S  striking  debut  collection,  A  Stranger  in 
This  World  (Doubleday).  map  the  territory  between  disillu- 
sionment and  salvation.  KEN  KESEY  and  prankster  in  arms 
KEN  BABBS  dish  up  a  dime-store  Western  in  Last  Go 
Round  (Viking).  In  A  Woman's  Life:  The  Story  of  an  Ordi- 
nary American  and  Her  Extraordinary  Generation  (Morrow), 
SUSAN  CHEEVER  charts  the  course  of  an  "ordinary" 
woman  through  the  1960s  haze  of  commune  living  to  the 
mainstream.  The  second  volume  of  MARTIN  STANNARD'S 
biography,  Evelyn  Waugh:  Tlie  Later  Years  1939-1966  (Nor- 
ton), documents  the  writer's  life  from  World  War  II  to  his 
death.  Bunny  Bunny  (Villard)  is  ALAN  ZWEIBEL'S  tribute 
to  his  friend  Gilda  Radner.  JAMES  KAPLAN  probes  every 
inch  of  J.F.K.  International's  underbelly  in  The  Airport 


Evelyn  Waugh  is  the 
subject  of  a  biography  by 
Martin  Stannard; 
Paul  Auster,  author  of 
Mr.  Vertigo;  Carol 
O'ConnelL  author  of 
Mallory's  Oracle. 


(Morrow).  OLIVIA  GOLDSMITH'S  novel   / 

Fashionably  Late  (HarperCollins)  takes  a  J 
snarky  swing  at  the  fashion  industry. 
Brecht  &  Company  (Grove)  is  JOHN 
FUEGI'S  study  of  the  charismatic  play-  \ 
wright  and  director  through  the  lens  of 'vf 
his  paramours  and  peers.  Dancing  in  the 
Street:  Confessions  of  a  Motown  Diva  (Hy- 
perion) is  the  autobiography  of  MARTHA 
REEVES,  of  Vandella  fame,  co-authored  by 
MARK  BEGO.  JURATE  KAZICKAS  and  LYNN  SHERR'S 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Slept  Here  (Times  Books)  is  an  enlight- 
ening tour  of  American  women's  landmarks.  LYNN 
SNOWDEN  didn't  research  roping  dogies  for  Nine  Lives 
(Norton),  but  she  did  try  her  hand  at  nine  traditional  female 
occupations,  from  substitute  teacher  to  stripper.  And  in 
his  historical  novel  Henry  and  Clara  (Ticknor  &  Fields) 
THOMAS  MALLON  muses  about  the  lives  of  the  young 
marrieds  who  were  seated  in  President  Lincoln's  box  at 
Ford's  Theatre  on  that  fateful  night.      — elissa  schappell 


Viewer-supported  Shtick 

Reruns  of  This  Old  House  and  The  Victory  Garden  will 
be  given  a  run  for  their  money  this  month  when  PBS  airs 
its  infenfiona/ly  comic  series  The  Steven  Banks  Show.  A 
sort  of  Pee-wee's  Playhouse  for  baby-boomer  shut-ins, 
the  show— starring,  co-written,  and,  along  with  Brandon 
Tartikoff,    co-produced    by    the    rail-thin    39-year-old 
Steven  Banks— is  a  manic  medley  of  pop-culture  refer- 
ences, all  emanating  from  the  psychic  recesses  of  a 
bachelor  and  chronic  procrastinator.  Along  the  merry 
way,  special  appearances  are  made  by  former  Monkee  Peter 
Tork,  Billy  Mumy  from  Lost  in  Space,  and  Penn  and  Teller;  six  re- 
curring roles  and  50  onetime  roles  are  played  by  a  repertory 
company  of  two.  (Banks:  "Literally,  that's  all  that  we  could  af- 
ford.") Banks  is  able  to  play  nearly  a  dozen  instruments:  thus, 
when  the  program  is  not  centered  on  discussions  of  Michael 
Bolton's  hernia  truss  or  the  detachability  of  the  heads  of  Menudo 
dolls,  it  showcases  its  star/co-writer/co-producer's  parodies  of 
Bob  Dylan,  Rex  Harrison,  and  Paul  McCartney.  "On  this  show," 
says  the  deft  mimic,  "/  am  the  wacky  neighbor."     -henry  AlFORD 
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Joel  Silver  (producer): 

"I  rarely  read,  but  I  try  never  to  miss 

Unsolved  Mysteries  fNBCJ." 


Claudia  Cohen  (journalist): 

The  Alienist,  by  Caleb  Carr 
(Random  House).  "A  detective 
novel  crackling  with  historical 
detail  as  Teddy  Roosevelt 
tracks  a  serial  killer  through 
sumptuously  rendered  turn-of- 
the- century  New  York." 


Fiamma  Ferragamo 

(designer):  Elisabetta  II 
d'Inghilterra,  Donna  e  Regina, 

by  Paolo  Filo  della  Torre 

(Mondadori).  "  We  're  living  a 

very  particular  moment  in  our 

history  right  now,  and 

comparison  with  the  past  is 

especially  important." 
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Life  after  Sue  Ellen  for  Linda  Gray 


s  Sue  Ellen  on  Dallas,  Linda  Gray  helped  re- 
define the  evening  soap.  Now  she's  back  in 
prime  time  as  Hillary  Michaels,  harridan  ex- 
traordinaire on  Fox's  New  Wave  sudsfest  Mod- 
els Inc.  George  wayne  heralds  the  return  oi 
the  only  actress  on  earth  equipped  to  play 
Heather  Locklear's  TV  mom. 
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M       ^^  George  Wayne:  Aaron  Spelling  is  being  ver) 
m        ^^  kind  in  resuscitating  your  television  career.   You 

I         ^ijl  have  the  holiest  new  role  on  Models  Inc..  star- 
ring as  Hillary  Michaels,  the  owner  of  the  agency.  I'm  sure 

this  role  requires  you  to  be  a  bitch  par  excellence. 

Linda  Gray:  Darling,  of  course. 

G.W.  And  you  revel  in  that? 

L.G.  Well,  I'm  having  a  blast.  She  is  a  bitch  when  she 

has  to  be,  as  we  all  are 

G.W.  Now,  I  read  in  my  bible,  the  Star,  that  you've  been 

playing  all  these  practical  jokes  on  the  set. 

L.G.  Not  one  word  is  true,  but  I  laughed  because  it  wasn't 

mean,  it  wasn't  cruel. 

G.W.  You  really  started  acting  at  a  very  late  age.  You  were 

something  like  32  when  you  took  up  acting.  That's  kind  oj 

amazing. 

L.G  Well,  you  know,  I'm  kind  of  amazing. 

G.W.  /  wouldn  't  disagree  at  all  with  that. 

L.G.  I  think  our  society  is  age-conscious,  and  they  should 

just  let  it  go,  and  let  people  be.  Look  at  Grandma  Moses 

and  all  those  people  that  did  wonderful  things  later  in  life 

nobody  tells  a  rose  when  to  bloom. 

G.W.  Now,  tell  me  about  Heather  Locklear.  You  play  hei\ 

mother.  Have  you  had  any  catfights  with  her  yet? 

L.G.  No.  When  they  asked  me  to  be  her  mother,  it  was  a 

instant  yes,  and  we  get  along  great 

G.W.  She  seems  like  a  great  gal. 
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I  .<..  I  like  people  ili.ii  arc  who  the)  are,  no  bullshit 

(,\\.  il  huh  is  so  Kin-  111  Follywood 

I  (i.  You're  too  wonderful,  George   l  love  this    ihis  is 

made  it'i  you 

G.W.  So  did  \nu  tunc  to  audition  foi  \L    Spelling  ' 

I  .(•.  No  I  had  one  meeting 

G.W.  I  heard  that  Farrah  Fawcett  and  Linda  Evans  were  be- 

mv,  mentioned  for  the  part  oj  Hillar)   Michaels,  but  the  rule 

was  meant  for  you!  tnd  your  character  wean  the  most  /<//>- 

ulous  clothes    Who  tire  some  oj  the  designers ' 

I .(,.  Richard  fyler,  I  scada,  Calvin,  and  Donna  Karan,  be- 

jtause  I  love  them.  It's  sexj  and  sophisticated  stuff,  because 

I'm  running  a  modeling  agenc) 

G.W.  So  is  Mi  Spelling  paying  you  megabucks ' 

1 .(..  I'm  happ)  It's  not  80s  money,  but  he's  verj  generous. 

G.W.  How  do  you  spend  your  downtime? 

LG.  Last  year,  I  had  five  movies-for-television,  and  then  I 

traveled  all  over  Europe  tor  seven  months 

G.W.  It's  amazing.   You  get  to  travel  the  world,  and  then 

come  hack  home  iirnl  hind  a  fabulous  job  in  television. 

I..(i.  You  know,  I  think  I'm  the  luckiest  woman,  and  I'm 

\crv  grateful.  There  is  a  lot  of  gratitude  that  1  have.  There 

is  no  bullshit  about  me    I  am  very,  very  real. 

p.W.  You're  53  ^oiiii;  on  28.   Who  is  the  man  in  your  lite.' 

LG.  1  don't  have  anyone  now 

G.W.  You  don't?! 

l.d.  No,  1  swear,  but  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  mv  love 

life. 

(.AN.  Why  not?  Let's  hash  it  out. 

LG.  1  would  love  to  get  married.  I  would  like  to  share  my 

life  with  someone  wonderful. 

G.W.  But  you  meet  so  many  wonderful  people. 

JL.G.  I  do,  and  I  have  a  lot  ol'  wonderful  friends.  But 

we    all    go    through 

stages   where   you 

love    to    be    in    a 

relationship,   and 

then     sometimes 

you  feel  better  bv 

yourself.  This  is  my 

phase.  I'm  gearing 

up  to  do  a  new 

series,    and    it's 

all  work.  Once 

that    settles.    1 

think    I'll    put 

out  a  different 

kind  o\'  energy. 
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sk  independent  filmmaker  Whit  Stillman  to  discuss  his  in- 
fluences and  he  brushes  the  question  aside,  saying,  "I 
don't  really  think  film  precedents  are  accurate  for  me. 
have  stronger  connections  to  literary  precedents:  authors  I  really 
liked  as  a  teenager  and  young  adult.  My  pantheon  consists  of  writ- 
ers like  Austen,  Tolstoy,  Fitzgerald,  and  Salinger."  It  is  not  surprising 
then  that  Stillman's  first  film,  Metropolitan,  his  1990  critically  ac- 
claimed paean  to  the  coming-out  season  of  Park  Avenue  debs  and 
their  escorts,  was  praiseworthy  for  its  perspicacious,  Austen-like  at- 
tention to  drawing-room  detail.  Metropolitan 's  success  allowed  Still- 
man  to  take  on  a  bit  larger  story,  not  to  mention  an  international  lo- 
cale, for  his  second  picture,  Barcelona,  out  this  month  from  Fine  Line. 

Stillman  has  written,  directed,  and  produced  the  story  of  two 
cousins  who  find  political  intrigue  and  romance  in  Barcelona  in 
the  80s,  around  the  time  of  Spain's  contentious  vote  on  joining 
NATO.  For  Stillman,  a  Madison  Avenue  native,  the  settings  of  both 
films  were  very  familiar.  In  1 979,  he  met  his  wife,  Irene,  a  Barcelo- 
nan,  at  a  party  in  New  York.  Less  than  a  year  later  they  were  mar- 
ried in  Spain,  and  while  there  Stillman  talked  his  way  into  his  first 
film  job,  as  a  foreign-sales  agent  for  Spain's  leading  producers 
and  directors.  "Actually,"  he  confesses,  "I  had  just  read  Variety's 
first  Spanish-film  issue,  and  when  I  spoke  to  the  producer,  he 
thought  I  was  an  expert  on  Spanish  film,  and  I  was  hired."  Back  in 
New  York  in  1984,  he  took  over  an  uncle's  illustrators'  rep 
agency,  and  spent  nights  writing  Metropolitan. 

Now  that  Barcelona  is  in  the  can,  Stillman's  attachment  to  that  city 
remains  mostly  personal.  "Irene  likes  to  go  there  to  give  birth  to  our 
children,"  says  Stillman,  the  father  of  two  young  daughters  "The 
hospitals  in  Barcelona  are  beautiful  They're  like  little  hotel  rooms. 
And  the  doctors  are  beautiful  thirtysomething  women  Sounds  like 
the  perfect  location  for  a  movie  -JAMES  E.  REYNOLDS 
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SEAL  OF 
APPROVAL 

America  can't 

get  enough  Crawford. 

"Women  want 

to  be  her,"  explains 

Isaac  Mizrahi, 

"men  want  to  do  her." 


Cind)  Crawford  is  more  than  just  the  supermodel  of  t^e  90s. 

She's  an  all-Ameriean  f/fcer-goddess  who  has  used  her  contracts  with 

Rev  Ion  and  MTV  to  build  the  business  of  being  Cind) 

into  a  multimillion-dollar  enterprise.  CATHY  HORYN  finds  an 

increasingly  independent  Crawford  holding  her  breath  as  she  plunges 

off  the  runway  into  uncharted  waters 

Photograph!  by  HERB  RUTS  •  Styled  b\  MARINA  SCH1ANO 


aught  in  the 
reflection  of  her  dressing-room  mir- 
ror, Cindy  Crawford  looks  like  some- 
one who  always  knew  she'd  be  famous. 
She  lifts  her  chin  and  tilts  her  head, 
giving  her  face  a  cool  assessment.  Slow- 
ly, she  runs  her  tongue  across  her 
teeth.  Her  lips,  the  color  of  rose 
blush,  open  and  close,  open  and  close. 
A  hairdresser  pokes  the  end  of  his  comb 
into  her  brunet  mane  and  raises  a  bump 
of  hair.  He  makes  another,  then  an- 
other, while  under  her  teacup  skirt  a 
bare  leg,  smooth  and  tan,  begins  to 
bob.  She  looks  down  at  her  stiletto 
sandal.  There's  a  Band-Aid  on  Cindy 
Crawford's  big  toe. 

The  leg  stops  swinging  and  she  stands 
up,  her  Radu-toned  thighs  swelling  gor- 
geously under  the  dome  of  her  Richard 
Tyler  skirt.  In  20  minutes  she'll  be  sit- 
ting in  front  of  a  studio  audience,  trad- 
ing one-liners  with  Jay  Leno  on  the 
temporary  set  of  The  Tonight  Show  in 
New  York.  But  right  now,  in  her 
dinky  little  dressing  room,  with  a 
bowl  of  goldfish  shimmering  in  the 
makeup  lights,  she  seems  far  too  se- 
rious for  scripted  late-night  chat.  Cindy 
will  say  that  she's  never  enjoyed  house 
pets  as  a  rule.  Or  Cindy  will  say  that 
if  there  is  anything  she's  unhappy  with 
she'll  try  to  change  it. 

God.' 

Crawford  steps  up  to  the  mirror 
and  begins  to  smooth  the  front  of  her 
blouse  into  her  skirt,  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  five  people  hair 
man,  makeup  woman,  two  publicists, 
and  a  reporter  in  the  room  watching 
her  every  move.  She  turns,  unsmiling, 
and  settles  back  into  her  chair.  At 
least  she  won't  have  to  answer  any 
questions  about  her  "little  friend" 
the  famous  mole  that  resides  above 
her  lip.  She's  had  those  excised  from 
the  script. 
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"They  always  want  to  know  about 
that  mole,"  groans  the  publicist  from 
the  corner.  Suddenly,  the  room  fills 
with  eager  chatter,  stupid  mole  jokes, 
as  five  pairs  of  eyes  descend  anxious- 
ly on  Cindy. 

"It's  going  to  have  its  own  talk 
show  soon,"  she  says  wearily  as  she 
arches  her  foot  and  glances  down  at 
the  bare,  perfectly  manicured  toes 
curling  at  the  edge  of  her  sandal.  She 
lets  her  foot  drop  and  it  starts  to 
swing  again. 

All  her  life,  from  the  time  she  was 
a  little  girl  growing  up  in  small-town 
Illinois,  she  has  tried  to  please  other 
people.  She  was  that  kind  of  girl.  Af- 
ter her  brother  died,  from  leukemia 
at  age  four,  she  strove  to  be  the  per- 
fect child— "to  make  up  for,"  as  she 
says,  "a  dead  brother."  In  high  school, 
after  her  parents  were  divorced,  she 
pushed  herself  to  earn  not  just  A's 
but  the  "highest  A,"  so  she  could 
graduate  first  in  her  class.  That  was 
Cindy,  says  her  mother,  Jennifer,  "al- 
ways trying  to  make  people  happy."  A 
scholarship  to  Northwestern,  courses 
in  chemical  engineering— she  probably 
would  have  excelled  there,  too,  had 
her  sultry  good  looks  not  beckoned 
her  beyond  campus  rather  quickly.  By 
the  time  she  was  18,  Crawford  was 
photographer  Victor  Skrebneski's 
"girl,"  working  nearly  every  day  in 
the  grindingly  unglamorous  world  of 
Chicago  modeling.  From  Skrebneski, 
her  mentor,  she  learned  not  only  how 
to  look  into  the  camera  but  also  some- 
thing else,  something  she  clearly  has 
never  forgotten:  how  to  be  a  pro. 
Work  hard.  Sit  up  straight.  Be  on 
time.  Never  complain.  When  she  left 
Chicago  two  years  later,  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful model  in  the  history  of  the 
business— her  face  destined  for  the 
covers  of  300  magazines— she  also 
learned,  from  Skrebneski's  refusal  to 
see  or  speak  to  her  after  her  depar- 
ture, that  "things  that  are  really  strong 
die."  She  says  this  without  feeling,  with- 
out regret. 

Now,  less  than  an  hour  before  she 
has  to  face  a  five  o'clock  crowd-  of 
gray-haired  ladies  and  New  Jersey 
teenagers.  Jay  Leno  has  come  in  and 
told  Crawford  that  he  wants  to  bring 
up  the  London  Sunday  Times  ad  in 
which  she  and  husband  Richard  Gere 
have  just  publicly  declared  themselves 


heterosexual  and  happily  married.  This 
was  the  last  thing  Crawford  thought 
she  had  to  worry  about,  the  last  thing 
on  her  mind  when  she  breezed  past 
the  photographers  and  autograph  seek 
ers  waiting  outside  the  NBC  studios 
and  came  up  the  elevator  to  the  eighth- 
floor  dressing  room.  She  had  reserva- 
tions about  running  the  ad,  and  went 
along  with  it  because  her  husband  had 
"different  things  at  stake"  than  she 
did.  But  she  certainly  didn't  want  to 
get  into  it  with  Leno.  Or  anyone.  The 
past  six  months  have  been  difficult 
enough.  Crawford  acknowledges  that 
she  has  been  going  through  some  "grow- 
ing pains"  in  her  relationship  with  her 
44-year-old  husband. 

Anyway,  it's  not  as  if  she's  been  bask 
ing  in  the  glow  of  Richard  Gere's 
stardom  these  past  few  years.  In  fact, 
since  her  marriage  in  1991,  she  has 
made  herself  into  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous women  in  the  world,  on  a  par 
with  actresses  such  as  Julia  Roberts 
and  Sharon  Stone.  In  Japan,  she  is 
practically  a  national  treasure.  In  Lon- 
don, a  Crawford  appearance  general- 
ly means  2,000  screaming  teenagers 
and  riot  police.  Along  with  her  exer- 
cise videos,  swimsuit  calendars,  and 
MTV  segments,  there  are  her  deals  with 
Revlon,  Pepsi,  and  Kay  Jewelers.  She 
may  do  a  clothing  line,  a  jewelry  col- 
lection; she  will  almost  certainly  strike 
a  separate  deal  with  Revlon  for  a  fra- 
grance or  makeup  line  before  her 
five-year,  $7  million  contract  expires 
in  1996.  In  other  words,  as  Revlon  pres- 
ident and  C.E.O.  Jerry  Levin  says, 
"Cindy  has  all  the  leverage  to  be- 
come Cindy,  Inc." 

No  wonder  then  she  was  so  full  of 
confidence  when  she  walked  into  her 
dressing  room,  convinced  that  Leno 
would  never  bring  up  the  ad.  "I  know 
he's  not  going  to  abuse  me,"  she  had 
told  me  that  morning,  the  picture  of 
cool  composure.  "It's  not  appropriate 
for  that  kind  of  show."  She  shook  her 
head  and  smiled.  "And  what  good 
does  it  do  to  get  me  in  a  bad  mood 
on  television?" 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  know  what 
could  possibly  annoy  a  woman  who 
has  always  felt  compelled  to  make 
other  people  happy,  and  so  it  was 
with  the  same  stoic  grace  she  has  shown 
all  her  life  that  Crawford  gave  in  to 
Leno's  last-minute  request  to  talk  about 
the  controversial  ad.  "I  was  surprised. 
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because  obviously  this  had  been  pre- 
discussed,"  she  acknowledges  later,  "but 
I  also  understood  that  he  was  going 
to  get  shit  the  next  day  for  not  ask- 
ing about  it.  I  just  thought,  Oh,  great, 
here  we  go  again." 

Somehow,  it  doesn't  figure  into  the 
delicate  hierarchy  of  star  power:  a  su- 
permodel, the  most  famous  in  the  world, 
adored  by  small  children,  embraced 
by  advertisers,  slobbered  over  by  mil- 
lions, about  to  do  a  guy  a  favor  at  the 
risk  of  embarrassing  herself.  But  in  an 
era  of  aggressively  obnoxious  celebri- 
ty, Crawford  may  be  just  the  thing  we've 
been  waiting  for,  the  girl  next  door.  It 
is,  one  must  admit,  a  fairly  seductive 
kind  of  fame  that  can  build  an  empire 
from  sheer  niceness. 

And  in  the  end,  even  Leno  can't  re- 
sist it.  After  all  the  dumb  pet  jokes,  af- 
ter the  plugs  and  winks  and  wisecracks, 
he  just  can't  bring  himself  to  abuse 
this  beautiful  28-year-old  woman  with 
a  Band-Aid  on  her  toe.  In  fact,  all  he 
can  do  is  blubber,  "I  know  the  press 
has  been  giving  you  a  hard  time  late- 
ly. You've  handled  everything  just  great!" 

And,  of  course,  Cindy  smiles.  Per- 
fectly, but  with  a  kind  of  elusive  re- 
serve. She  is  gracious,  but  not  overly 
warm,  rather  like  a  princess.  It  is  only 
later  when  she  is  pushing  her  way  to 
the  elevator,  clutching  the  fruit  basket 
from  the  dressing  room,  that  she  seems 
like  a  practical  small-town  girl,  rush- 
ing off  with  the  centerpiece.  In  min- 
utes, she's  sealed  in  her  limo,  crawling 
through  the  downtown  traffic. 

People  have  no  trouble 
figuring  out  what  it  is 
they  like  about  Cindy 
Crawford.  For  one 
thing,  she  is  lush,  she 
has  curves,  and  though 
her  body  is  now  lean- 
er and  more  sculpted 
than  before  she  began  working  out  with 
trainer  Radu  four  years  ago,  it  is  still 
the  kind  of  ripe  body  that  ordinary 
women  can  identify  with.  At  the  same 
time,  she  is  prodigiously  appealing  to 
men:  God  knows  how  many  males  over 
the  age  of  10  have  dreamed  of  nest- 
ing in  her  bosom.  "She  has  this  in- 
credible crossover,"  concedes  the 
designer  Isaac  Mizrahi,  whose  runway 
shows  are  among  the  few  that  Craw- 
ford still  occasionally  does  (others  in- 
clude  Todd   Oldham,    Chanel,    and 
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Gianni  Versace).  "She's  very  sophisti- 
cated, which  women  can  relate  to. 
She  looks  totally  believable  in  the 
clothes,  so  they  can  imagine  them- 
selves looking  like  her.  More  than 
that,  m"en  really  love  her.  It's  like 
she's  constantly  straddling  this  line: 
women  want  to  be  her  and  men  want 
to  do  her." 

Camille  Paglia  once  observed,  af- 
ter meeting  Crawford  at  a  feminist 
forum  at  Princeton  University,  that 
her  skin,  so  often  creamy  white  in  her 
photographs,  is  actually  darker  and 
more  mysterious  in  person.  "She  has 
a  wonderful  dusky  quality,  a  multi- 
cultural quality  that  I  feel  the  mass 
audience  must  be  identifying  with," 
said  Paglia.  There  is  nothing  about 
the  way  Crawford  looks,  in  fact,  to 
suggest  that  she  spends  a  lot  of  time 
immersed  in  mud  baths  and  other 
self-absorbing  beauty  treatments.  She 
has  not,  unlike  fellow  supermodels  Lin- 
da Evangel ista  and  Christy  Turling- 
ton, dyed  or  cut  her  hair  to  suit  the 
latest  fashion.  Nor  has  she  punished 
herself  with  cruel  diets  (until  fairly  re- 
cently Crawford  was  able  to  eat  any- 
thing she  wanted),  or  resorted  to  the 
usual  model's  regime  of  speed,  ciga- 
rettes, and  alcohol.  Being  wholesome 
in  the  high  life  of  fashion  may  not 
sound  like  much  of  a  recommendation, 
but  far  from  limiting  Crawford,  her 
clean -scrubbed  sensibleness  serves  only 
to  reinforce  her  mass  appeal.  For  all 
her  Hollywood  vapor— the  handsome 
actor  husband,  the  four  houses  coast 
to  coast,  the  beautiful  clothes,  and 
the  soaring  career— she  is  still  funda- 
mentally that  most  American  of  god- 
desses. 

Sitting  in  her  office  at  Revlon  on 
Madison  Avenue,  where  a  sign  next 
to  the  door  says,  C.  CRAWFORD,  she 
is  all  smiles  and  competence  and  she 
looks  rather  more  like  Vogue's  idea 
of  the  modern  workingwoman  than 
any  of  those  passing  in  the  hallways. 
She's  wearing  a  black  Chanel  jacket 
over  a  crisp  white  blouse,  with  a 
skinny  pair  of  black  jeans  that  have 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  bringing  her 
hips  up  to  the  level  of  my  shoulders. 
Her  nails  are  short  and  buffed,  there's 
a  tiny  gold  wedding  band  on  her  left 
hand,  and  1  am  pleased  to  report  she 
doesn't  seem  at  all  inhibited  by  the 
muffin  basket.  Although  her  voice 
has  been  described  as  small,  it  is  ac- 


tually commanding,  with  an  authority 
that  suggests  that,  when  she  chooses 
to  speak,  she  likes  to  be  taken  seri 
ously.  But  she  doesn't  take  herself  toe 
seriously  and  can  break  through  hei 
calm  and  polish  with  a  humor  that  is 
self-deprecating.  She  doesn't  make 
big  deal  of  her  sex  appeal,  but  foi 
someone  who  wore  an  E.R.A.  buttor 
in  high  school  she  seems  amazingh 
untroubled  by  the  idea  that  she  ma> 
be  seen  as  a  sex  object  if  she's  pic 
tured  in  a  motel  parking  lot  in  higl 
heels  and  a  swimsuit.  As  Mizrah 
says,  "She  is  one  of  the  few  gorgeous 
women  I  know  who  doesn't  see  her- 
self as  a  victim." 

After  12  years  of  modeling  and 
more  recently,  her  appearances  or 
MTV's  House  of  Style,  Crawford  com 
pletely  understands  the  effect  her  beau- 
ty has  on  other  people.  She  knows 
that  if  she  wears  her  hair  up  in  i 
high  twist  viewers  will  invariabl} 
write  in,  complaining,  "We  want  hei 
hair  normal.  We  want  Cindy  to  look 
like  Cindy."  This  proprietary  interesi 
in  her  appearance  doesn't  seem  to  both- 
er her.  On  the  contrary.  "They  wani 
what  Cindy  Crawford  is,"  she  says  mat- 
ter-of-factly,  neither  put-out  nor  es- 
pecially surprised  by  the  limitations 
involved  in  maintaining  an  imag 
marketable  at  the  million-dollar  lev- 
el. "Everyone  knows  what  that  is:  bi£ 
hair,  a  little  bit  of  cleavage,  not  toe 
tacky." 

She  knows  that  others  take  her  beau- 
ty very  seriously.  Her  attempts  to  se- 
cure some  of  the  big  stars  of  the  movies 
for  MTV  have  at  times  been  hum 
bling.  A  few  screen  queens,  perhaps 
a  little  reluctant  to  risk  comparisons 
with  Cindy,  have  turned  down  hei 
interview  requests.  When  she  wenl 
on  the  Melrose  Place  set  to  interview 
cast  members.  Heather  Locklear  made 
her  wait  for  hours.  "I  know!"  laughs 
Crawford,  clearly  struck  by  the  ab 
surdity  of  it  all.  "It  was  a  sad  day, 
wasn't  it?"  But  being  more  beautifu 
than  a  movie  star  is  hardly  a  predica 
ment  that  anyone  would  sympathize 
with,  and  there  are  times  when  Craw- 
ford's doubts  sound  like  little-meism 
Recalling  a  dinner  she  and  her  hus 
band  had  with  a  famous  actress.  Craw 
ford  turns  pensive.  "Richard  said  to 
me,  i  just  want  you  to  know  you're  J 
the  most  beautiful  woman  at  the  table 
And   I   thought  it  was  kind  of  sac 
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that  (a)  I  needed  to  hear  that  and 
(b)  he  knew  I  needed  to  hear  that. 
Why  couldn't  we  both  be  the  most 
beautiful?  Why  do  we  have  to  com- 
pete?" 

Still,  there  is  no  denying  the  gen- 
uineness of  Crawford  and  her  appeal, 
which  runs  way  deeper  than  a  bit  of 
cleavage  and  a  pile  of  hair.  Alisa  Bel- 
lettini,  who  produces  Crawford's  House 
of  Style,  suggests  that  her  popularity 
has  less  to  do  with  physical  attributes 
than  powerful  feelings  of  identification. 
"People  find  her  very  real,"  says  Bel- 
lettini.  "Girls  and  young  boys— I 
shouldn't  say  young  boys,  because 
that  sounds  weird— but  they  look  up 
to  her."  This  is  not  a  case  of  idle 
babe  worship  among  howling  teens. 
Crawford,  according  to  Revlon's  Jer- 
ry Levin,  has  the  strongest  following 
among  consumers  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  24  that  the  cosmetics  giant 
has  ever  seen.  "She  is  off  the  charts 
with  young  consumers,"  says  Levin. 
A  more  informal  index  of  Crawford's 
draw  suggests  that  it  may  even  reach 
into  the  cradle;  I  know  eight-year- 
olds  who  positively  glow  at  the  men- 
tion of  her  name,  and  Crawford  says 
she  receives  letters  from  four-  and 
five-year-olds,  "obviously  written  by 
their  parents." 

In  another  era,  a  woman  who  once 
posed  for  Playboy  might  have  seemed 
a  peculiar  role  model  for  kids.  But  to- 
day's younger  generations  obviously 
aren't  inheriting  old  value  judgments. 
"At  my  age,  it's  a  little  hard  to  un- 
derstand," admits  Jerry  Levin,  "but, 
for  whatever  reason,  this  generation 
has  fallen  in  love  with  supermodels. 
It's  not  a  great  testimony,  but  it's  re- 
ality." But  the  popularity  of  the  su- 
permodels doesn't  begin  to  explain 
Crawford's  enormous  celebrity,  which 
after  all  transcends  the  runway.  Maybe 
the  answer  is  all  wrapped  up  in  the 
mystery  of  fame  itself.  "I  think  of  Andy 
Warhol,  Judy  Garland,  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe, Jackie  Kennedy,  and  Cindy  Craw- 
ford," sings  Mizrahi.  "People  who  are 
famous  because  they  are.  That's  their 
career."  It's  some  leap  to  get  from  a 
First  Lady  to  a  supermodel,  but  Mizrahi 
isn't  the  only  one  who  sees  the  icon- 
ic connection.  "There  was  a  regal 
quality  about  Jacqueline  Onassis  that 
I  think  Cindy  has,  too,"  says  Bill  Katz, 
general  manager  of  BBDO,  the  New 
York  agency  (Continued  on  page  126) 
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Robert  Bennett  is  one  of 

Washington's  highest-profile 

attorneys,  representing 

Bill  Clinton,  among  other  clients. 

William  Bennett  is  his  younger  brother, 

a  former  secretary  of  education  and  drug  czi 

a  current  best-selling  author — and,  perhaps 

a  Republican  candidate  for  president 

in  1996.  Can  political  rivalry  divide  these  lo> 

siblings?  FRANK  DEFORD  checks  in  with 

the  most  powerful  same-sex  couple  in  town 
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In  The  Book  of  Virtues,  the  No. 
1  best-seller  by  William  Bennett, 
there  are,  he  reckons,  10  great 
virtues.  In  the  section  about 
loyalty,  the  ninth  of  the  virtues, 
he  includes  an  old  fable  about 
two  brothers  in  battle.  When  one 
is  shot,  the  other  risks  his  life 
to  rescue  him. 
Alas,  the  wounded  brother 
dies,  and  the  commanding  offi- 
cer scolds  the  brother  for  his 
useless  risk.  But  the  soldier 
protests,  swearing  that  his  broth- 
er had  died  content,  gratified 
that  he  had  come  to  save  him.  And 
then  the  tale  concludes  with  this  line: 
"Somebody  expects  something  fine  and 
noble  and  unselfish  of  us;  someone 
expects  us  to  be  faithful." 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
that  someone  in  life  is  your  brother. 

Robert  Bennett,  who  is  the 
president's  defense  counsel 
in  the  irksome  matter  of  Ms. 
Paula  Jones,  and  who  was 
the  penultimate  attorney  for 
Congressman  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski,  and  who  will  be 
the  future  lawyer  for  sundry 
other  indicted  knights  of 
the  Washington  round  table, 
admits  that  before  he  read  his  broth- 
er's Book  of  Virtues  he  first  devoured 
Howard  Stern's  somewhat  less  en- 
nobling tome.  Honesty  is  the  eighth 
of  the  'great  virtues. 

It  also  appears  to  run  in  the  Ben- 
nett family.  When  Bob  visited  his  broth- 
er's house  recently  in  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland,  the  subject  of  Bob's  de- 
fense of  the  nation's  First  Citizen  arose. 
John  Bennett,  the  10 -year-old  elder  son 
of  Bill,  piped  up:  "We  love  you,  Un- 
cle Bob,  but  you  can  lose  this  case. 
It's  O.K." 

The  greater  significance  of  this  child- 
hood bluntness,  revealed,  is  that  John 
Bennett's  father.  Uncle  Bob's  kid  broth- 
er, is  earnestly  contemplating  running 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nation so  that  he  might  challenge  Un- 
cle Bob's  client  in  1996.  These  blood 
complications,  which  increasingly  en- 
twine the  Bennetts  in  a  Washingto- 
nian  War  of  the  Roses  as  the  Duke 


of  Defense  and  the  Earl  of  Virtue, 
will  only  grow  the  more  braided  should 
Bill  come  down  from  the  Colorado 
peaks  he  climbs  summers  to  declare 
his  candidacy  this  fall. 

Certainly,  his  stock  is  on  the  rise. 
Vin  Weber,  a  Republican  Party  chief- 
tain who  has  been  closely  identified 
with  Jack  Kemp,  a  G.O.P.  front-run- 
ner, has  noticed  a  rolling  shift.  "We 
all  had  something  of  an  understand- 
ing that  it'd  be  Jack's  turn  in  '96, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I  was  sure 
Bill  would  support  him,"  Weber  says. 
"But  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  a 
great  deal  has  changed,  and  today 
Bill  is  the  fastest-rising  figure  in  the 
party." 

Bob  is  already  at  the  height  of  his 
powers,  the  Legal  Times  recently  de- 
claring flat  out  what  everyone  was  al- 
ready saying,  that  he  is  "the  rightful 
heir  to  Edward  Bennett  Williams." 
Somewhat  less  exalted  Washington  wags 
refer  to  him  as  "the  president's  penis 
lawyer"  (as  distinct  from  other  attor- 
neys who  represent  Clinton  the  pres- 
ident, and  Clinton  the  whole  person), 
but  since  the  Jones  case  is  being  shift- 
ed onto  a  legal  siding  for  now,  more 
of  the  celebrity  and  speculation,  Ben- 
nett-wise, will  presently  attend  Bill. 

Never  has  he  been  elected  to  any- 
thing, and  even  his  appointed  offices 
have  been  second-tier,  but,  in  a  per- 
verse way,  that's  the  point— that  Bill 
Bennett  has  been  able  to  achieve  (and 
retain)  so  much  attention  with  so 
diminutive  a  platform.  "I'm  on  all  the 
lists,  aren't  I?"  he  asks.  Indeed,  were 
it  only  a  matter  of  being  president,  it 
seems  clear  that  Bill  believes  he  has 
sufficient  brains  and  heart  and  bile 
for  the  task;  the  only  operative  ques- 
tion is  whether  he  has  the  stomach 
for  the  fight  to  become  president. 

But  neither  of  the  Bennetts  lacks 
for  self-confidence,  even  if  that  may 
be  found  in  another  book,  of  vanities. 
"Look,"  Bill  says,  "it's  different  now. 
Perot  and  Buchanan,  as  awful  as  they 
are,  changed  the  process.  They  showed 
it  can  be  opened  up  for  implausible 
types." 

You're  saying  you're  implausible? 

"No.  I'm  saying  I  was.  Eight  years 
ago  someone  like  me  couldn't  even 


be  considered.  But  I'm  not  implaus  fja go 
ble  anymore." 

Others  are  not  so  sanguine,  susp 
cious  of  both  Bill  Bennett's  style  an 
his  message.  "History  is  replete  wit 
people  who  preach  moral  superior 
ty,"  says  White  House  adviser  Jamc 
Carville,  "and  Bennett's  merely  th 
latest  in  that  sad  line.  Most  peopl 
don't  need  a  lecture,  which  is  all  h 
wants  to  give  them.  They  need  a  jo 
or  an  education." 

Adds  a  major  Kemp  supporter,  P 
ter  Smith,  president  of  the'  moderai  toducei 
Republican  Ripon  Society,  "Benne  Rode 
is  so  confrontational,  with  that  of  founger 
putting  bristly  intelligence.  He's  su  lie  stair: 
ceeded  in  becoming  Peck's  Bad  Bo  imping 
sort  of  a  Pat  Buchanan  with  a  Ha  The  r 
vard  degree,  which  wouldn't  be  quit  lorrect- 
so  bad  except  that  he  enjoys  it  so."  ®  up 

Of  course,  in  1992,  an  implausib  lm  i^ 
young  small-state  governor  milked  a  it  \mi 
issue— the  economy— all  the  way  t  jds  jjj 
the  White  House,  and  Bill  Bennett  a  fcisioi 
ready  has  his  own,  tailor-made.  He 
even  written  the  book  on  it.  The  coi  i 
fluence  of  time  and  values  appears  t  ould."  ] 
be  sweeping  toward  a  delta  in  '9i  tclusive 
and,  certainly,  the  fact  that  the  ii  it;lv  g 
cumbent  president  had  to  hire  tfi  ia\( 
best  lawyer  in  town  to  protect  him  froi  is  ^0[1 
the  latest  attack  in  the  periodic  a  lo!>  iN 
sault  upon  his  historical  failings  I  ou  addi 
personal  values  will  surely  be  cruciii^i, 
to  the  campaign  ahead. 
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Whoever  die  Republicans  put  up." 
lays  Rush  Limbaugh,  Bill's  close  friend, 
'is  gomg  to  have  to  endure  the  biggest 
anal  exam  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public."' And  whatever  Bill  Bennett's 
deficiencies,  his  big  mouth  and  his 
uncompromising  ways,  the  one  thing 
oobod)  has  ever  thought  he  needed  is 
a  good  lawyer. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  often  need- 
ed a  good  brother,  and  more  and  more. 
with  time,  that  has  grown  mutual. 

he   Bennetts,   like   the  tree, 
grew   in  Brooklyn,  Bob  so 

dominating  their  childhood 
that  Bill  simply  did  not  ex- 
ist as  the  human  being  he  has 
become  until  Bob  left  home. 
Bob  was  more  physical,  and 
Bob  never  shut  up.  Bill  was 
silent,  and   Bill   was  cowed 
One  time,  for  fun.  Bob  in- 
. roduced   Bill   to  a  new    game,  called 
Rocket   Ship."    It   consisted  of  the 
i  pounger  bo)    standing  at   the   top  o\ 
he  stairs  and  then,  on  Bob's  command, 
umping  o\\\  headfirst.  He  did, 
The  more  romantic  version  is  also 
]U§:orrcct    that  Bob  protected  Bill,  beat- 
.0.1  ng  up  his  kid  brother's  tormentors. 
Jut  then.  Bob  fought  everybody  all 
he   time.    It   was   something   a   lot   o\ 
ids  did  then  for  amusement,  before 
Revision  and  recreational  guns 
"You  see.  Bob  was  keeping  the  oth- 
|   r   boys   from   beating   me   up   so  he 
Duld,"  Bill  Bays,  laughing.  "I  was  his 

Kclusive  property."   I'hcn  he  looks 

wa\  Bill  often  turns  awav  in  the 
liddle   o\'  a   conversation,   gathering 

jlis   thoughts     Bob   never   does   that; 

l|iob     is    always     head-on,     the     way 

ou  address  a  judge  or  a  jury.  Bill 
mis  back  "I'll  tell  vou  this,  though 
oh    was   alwavs    trying   so    hard    to 
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be   die  little  m. in 

II 

much  different  now, 

his  mien  mOTC  e.u 
neSl      I  ike  so  many 

oldei  brothers  But 

the)  don  l  know 
what  it  means  lb 
be  a  little  man 
Still.  Bob  tried  so 
hard.  You  could  al- 
most hear  him  saving.  I've  got  to  do 
more  for  Billy.'  1  can  still  remember 
his  protective  arm.  Still." 

"I    wasn't    his   father."    Bob   says 
"But  1  was  damned  close  to  it." 

Yet  as  dramatic  as  that  may  sound, 
theirs  was  more  an  imperfect  upbringing 
than  an  unhappy  one.  In  fact,  inde- 
pendently, the  Bennett  brothers  each 
dispute  only  one  overdramati/ation  of 
their  childhood  that  the  other  regular- 
ly bruits.  Bob  grumbles.  "I  think  Bill 
tends  to  overdo  that  nice  story  line 
about  the  two  brothers  struggling,  work- 
ing their  way  up.  a  bit  too  much." 

And   Bill:    "In  this  modern  world, 
we  tend  to  therapi/e  everything." 
Therapize? 

"Yeah,  therapize.  You  know.  So  when 
I  look  back,  it  seems  to  me  I  was 
very  happy.  Now.  maybe  I  wasn't 
really  and  just  didn't  know  it.  Bob  al- 
ways says  I  escaped  by  going  into  my 
reading.  But  listen,  isn't  it  possible  I 
simply  liked  to  read'  Hey,  maybe  I 
was  just  a  very  Aristotelian  kid." 

In  the  event,  their  parents'  mar- 
riage, which  was  terribly  mixed  for 
that  era  Irish  Catholic  mother  and  hea- 
then Protestant  father  began  to  un- 
ravel, and  finally  Nancy  Bennett,  nee 
Walsh,  actually  dared  get  a  divorce. 
Shocking.  Even  then,  though,  it  re- 
mained a  fairly  stable  family.  And 
best  o\  all  for  Bobby  there  was  a 
devil-may-care  uncle  who  covered  the 
Dodgers  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  And 
he  inveigled  a  season  pass  for  the  kid 
In  Brooklyn,  this  was  the  key  to 
the  kingdom.  Understand:  the  Dodgers 
were  Brooklyn,  otherwise,  as  the 
younger  municipal  brother  to  glam- 
orous Manhattan.  Brooklyn  had  seen 
itself  overwhelmed,  blurred,  trivial- 
ized.  In  all  the  war  movies,  cvciv  pla- 
,toon  invariable  had  one  buffoon  who 


i  mi  •  from  Brool  lyn  and  talked  tun 
ind  ii    lomebod)  ■>  qui/ 

show    hkc  Sin/>  ih,-  \iu  h     ind  n 

ly    said    he    hailed    from    Bl  II     it 

brought  down  the  hOUSC    Worse,  when 
the   real  <  i  I    I   from   real   platoons  re- 
turned, (he  ones  that  could  started  Ii 
in:'    In   buy    .1   bun  ml     \    Better 

Lite  mil  i>l   Brooklyn,   out   on     "the    I 
land   '     \    man    named    0  Mallev    no- 
ticed  this,   but   not    too   man)    others 
did,   not   right  awav 

Where  the  Bennetts  lived,  in  a  du- 
plex in  I  latbush  (now  a  Caribbean 
outpost),  there  were  mostl)  Jews,  but 
plenty  of  Catholics,  so  nearly  every- 
body called  one  another  by  endearing 
ethnic  slurs,  most  everybody  fought, 
and  absolutely  everybody  lived  and 
breathed  the  Dodgers.  Dem  Bums.  And 
that  lucky  little  sonuvabitch  Bobby  Ben- 
nett actually  had  a  season  pass 

"This  was  my  first  association  with 
white-collar  crime."  he  reveals.  He 
would  forge  excuses  at  Catholic  school, 
hook  out.  and  go  watch  the  Dodgers, 
which  were  owned  by  Walter  O'Mal- 
ley.  Life  was  a  ball  game.  Meanwhile. 
little  Billy  Bennett  was  back  in  his 
room,  reading. 

In  Bob's  office,  apart  from  many  por- 
traits taken  by  his  wife.  Ellen  (Bill 
married  an  Elaynel.  there  are  two  ma- 
jor displays.  One  is  a  huge  brown 
trout,  caught  in  Montana,  where  he 
has  a  vacation  house.  There  is  a  plaque 
by  the  fish  that  he  points  out  to  all  his 
clients.  It  says:  It  I  HAD  KEPI  MY 
MOUTH   SHUT.    I    WOULDN'l    BE    HI  Kt  . 

The  other  is  a  great  collage  of  period 
Dodger  autographs.  The  boy  would 
stand  at  the  players'  entrance  and  pass 
out  penny  postcards  self-addressed  to 
"Bobbv  Bennett  "  Eventually,  the  plav- 
ers  would  mail  them  back  Jackie  and 
Pee  Wee.  Gil  and  Leo.  and  Da  Dook. 

Nancy  Bennett,  the  daring  divor- 
cee, a  medical  secretary  was  a  bright, 
irreverent  lady  and  a  loving  mother 
notw  ithstanding  her  predilection  to  wed 
too  often  and  none  too  wisely.  "She 
was  a  woman  ol"  wit  and  tradition." 
Bill  recalls,  "and  she  understood  that 
Bob  and  1  needed  positive  male  role 
models.  Now.  where  have  vou  heard 
that  before''' 

The  boys  did  keep  seeing   their  la- 


with  a  Hiram  doorim." 


ther.  though,  even  after  the  divorce. 
His  name  was  F.  Robert  Bennett,  a 
man  as  mild  as  he  was  handsome.  He 
was  a  banker.  "Not  a  banker  banker," 
Bob  explains,  "an  assistant  V.P.  My 
father  was  one  of  those  incredibly 
valuable  people  who  were  never  ag- 
gressive, so  whoever  his  boss  was,  he 
wanted  to  hang  on  to  him.  I  still  some- 
times wonder:  how  in  the  world  did 
Dad  ever  give  life  to  the  two  of  us?" 

When  Bob  was  12,  his  father  scared 
the  daylights  out  of  him.  He  told  Bob 
he  wanted  to  remarry,  and  he  wanted 
his  elder  boy  to  be  the  best  man.  In 
a  Protestant  service.  "I  think  I  was 
just  mature  enough  to  understand  that 
if  I'd  said  no  he  wouldn't  have  gotten 
married,"  Bob  says.  But  though  he  ag- 
onized, he  agreed  to  stand  up  for  his 
father.  "That  was  my  first  falling- out 
with  the  church."  In  The  Book  of 
Virtues,  faith  is  number  10.  "So  I  went 
to  confession.  We  knew  who  the  easy 
guy  was,  Father  Kiernan.  And  I  said 
the  appropriate  number  of  Hail  Marys." 

In  school,  though,  Bob  kept  land- 
ing in  trouble.  One  Brother  even  scarred 
the  boy  once,  he  beat  him  so  hard. 
"That  Brother  probably  gets  30  years 
to  life  now,"  Bill  opines. 

Worse,  the  home  life  deteriorated. 
"There  were  a  lot  of  unpleasant  guys 
around  the  house,  going  out  with  my 
mother,  marrying  her,"  says  Bill.  "Af- 
ter my  father,  she  married  big  Irish- 
men." The  most  memorable  father 
figure,  Bill  Gunn,  was  never  a  father 
but  a  friend  of  their  mother's  second 
husband.  He  was  a  merchant  seaman 
who'd  spend  six  months  at  sea  read- 
ing books,  the  other  six  months  around 
Brooklyn,  playing  the  ponies.  Luckily, 
it  was  his  books  he  gave  Billy  Ben- 
nett. "Otherwise,"  Bob  says,  "Bill'd  be 
a  gambler  now." 

"As  far  as  I  could  tell.  Bill  Gunn 
was  devoid  of  ulterior  motive,"  Bill 
says,  "although  sometimes  I've  thought 
he  must've  been  in  love  with  Mother. 
Probably  he  was  the  one  she  should 
have  married.  But  then.  Mother  nev- 
er married  the  one  she  should  have 
married."  He  looks  away,  shaking  his 
head.  "I  think  the  fact  that  Bob  and 
I  saw  Mother  go  through  all  she  did 
made  us  so  much  more  determined  our- 


selves to  emphasize  the  positive  fam- 
ily values." 

Bob's  crisis  came  away  from  home. 
He  broke  his  ankle  in  a  pickup  bas- 
ketball game  and  had  to  give  up  high- 
school  football.  He'd  played  center, 
which  meant  he  could  mix  it  up  in 
the  middle  of  things  each  and  every 
play.  "That  really  hurt,"  Bill  says.  But 
out  of  the  bitter  ashes  was  formed  Bob's 
meaning,  for  he  turned  his  pugnacious 
instincts  toward  debating,  and  be- 
came an  instant  star  on  the  Brooklyn 
Prep  team.  And  now,  if  Bobby  hooked 
school,  he  would  go  down  to  the 
courthouse  and  listen  to  the  lawyers 
performing.  "I  developed  my  love  of 
advocacy  very  young,"  he  says. 

But  it  was  ending,  their  Brooklyn, 
and  they  were  all  moving  away,  to 
Washington.  It  was  1957.  Nancy  would 
soon  remarry,  Bob  was  graduating  from 
high  school,  and  Bill  was  starting 
high  school.  Soon,  in  fact,  little  Bill 
would  shoot  up,  six  inches  past  Bob. 
It  was  Bill  who  would  become  the 
hotshot  football  player,  an  all-Catholic 
tackle  on  the  city-champion  Gonzaga 
team.  He  would  even  start  to  talk  some, 
now  that  Bob  was  gone,  off  to  George- 
town. A  few  years  later,  when  Nancy 
saw  him  in  a  college  play,  she  actu- 
ally blurted  out,  "My  God!  Bill  speaks!" 

But  it's  funny.  When  there  are  fam- 
ily gatherings,  it  all  goes  back  to  the 
way  it  was  when  Bill  was  a  little  broth- 
er, reading  in  his  room,  and  Bobby 
was  bigger,  all  fists  and  lip.  The  first 
time  Elayne  went  with  her  new  hus- 
band to  a  Bennett-family  party,  she 
was  shocked,  unable  to  understand  what 
had  happened  to  silence  her  husband. 
"I  revert,"  he  explained  to  her. 

Of  course,  it's  difficult  for  most 
people  to  believe  this  about  large,  cocky 
Bill  Bennett,  but  then,  there's  a  lot  of 
stuff  you  would  never  have  expected 
to  happen.  For  example:  who  would 
have  ever,  ever  believed  that  the  Dodg- 
ers would  leave  Brooklyn? 

But  there  you  have  it.  Only  a  few 
months  after  the  Bennetts  departed 
Flatbush,  O'Malley  took  the  Dodgers 
out  to  L.A.,  and  all  that's  left  of  that 
time  are  some  penny  postcards,  ad- 
dressed to  "Bobby  Bennett,"  hanging 
on  the  wall  in  the  swankiest  office  at 


the  law  firm  of  Skadden,  Arps,  SlateJ 
Meagher  &  Flom,  just  two  blocks 
over  from  the  White  House. 

Famous  brothers  have  been  witr. 
us  for  an  awful  long  time— orl 
specifically,  since  Genesis  4j 
Certain  types  tend  to  abound! 
For  example,  prominent  brothj 
ers  seem  to  pop  up  more  ir 
music,  athletics,  and  crime— sug| 
gesting  that  rhythm,  agility,  anc 
turpitude  are  more  gene-friendj 
ly  than  some  of  the  highel 
graces— but  very  few  brother  acts  have] 
ever  decorated  our  public  life.  Tha 
Kennedys,  of  course.  And  the  Rockel 
fellers.  The  Byrds  of  Virginia.  The  UdallJ 
of  Arizona.  If  there  is  one  superior  modi 
el  the  Bennetts  may  be  an  analogue  tol 
it  would  be  the  Eisenhowers,  DwighJ 
and  Milton,  who  followed  the  disl 
parate  paths  of  soldiering  and  educa| 
tion  into  the  greater  public  domain. 

Moreover,  although  the  fabulous  Ben 
nett  boys  are  currently,  as  the  Ripor  ]  se 
Society's  Peter  Smith  calls  them,  "th<  |  n;, 
only  same-sex  power  couple  in  Wash  \im 
ington,"  this  relative  equality  of  mus  d  m|, 
cle  is  only  a  recent  phenomenon  j[m_ 
Previously,  they  always  took  turns  a;  K{y 
the  ascendant.  For  example,  the  elde:  gves  Tr 
Bob  first  achieved  some  Warhol  ian  min  Bt  tl 
utes  in  1981,  as  counsel  for  the  Sen  L  i,. 


ate  ethics  committee  in  the  Abscan 


it  rest 


af 


hearings,  but  it  was  the  kid  brothei  ge 
who  then  proceeded  farther  up  th<  [|eco 
scale,  in  prestige  and  controversy  alike  tol0 
First  he  was  Reagan's  secretary  of  ed  j^  0| 
ucation,  then  Bush's  drug  czar— bu  rj 
always  he  grew  more  beloved  amonj  ^ 
conservatives,  not  only  for  his  robus  jyp 
partisanship  but  also  for  the  wit  anc  B^ 
erudition  he  employed  so  effectively  oi  W||0i 
the  flanks  of  his  colloquy.  Bill  speaks  ^ 
In  reply,  in  all  the  right  PC.  places  ^ ' 
he  was  labeled,  among  other  things  »ls  ' 
Mr.  Aggressive  Steamroller,  a  pop-of  ^ 
artist,  a  ravenous  ink  hound,  an  in  i 

"ills  co| 

tellectual  bully,  the  fat  boy  in  a  ca^y, 
noe,  and  (after  Don  Rickles)  Mr 
Congeniality.  The  words  "gruff,'  "abra  ^  , 
sive,"  and  "mean-spirited"  were  taggec  ^ 
round  his  wrist  like  medical  bracelets  B,^ 
so  they  have  to  come  up  as  ID  ever  j,e, . ,' 
time  he  checks  into  another  part  o  s 


the  national  infirmary. 


"Iliili  wiis  luwflinn  tliR  Ax  km  [mm  IiimI  inn  mi 
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ci  ■  .. 


"I   see  Bill  here's  in  trouble  with 

I7ie   Washington  Post  again,"   Ronald 

teagan  began  one  Cabinet  meeting. 

vn  embarrassed  hush  from  the  other 

fficers    Bill  shifts  in  his  seat  to  show 

ow  they  literally  tried  to  distance  them- 

;lves  from  the  pariah    and  an  actor's 

ause  from  the  president.  And  then 

a  rom  him:  "Well,  what's  wrong  with 

lc  rest  of  you?" 

Bennett  beams  at  the  recollection, 

hile  combative  conservative  cherubs 

d  •eem  to  descend  from  the  ceiling  and 

ight  on  his  broad  shoulders. 

But  after  a  brief  do-si-do  with  the 

it  lairmanship  oi'  the  Republican  Na- 

lonal  Committee  in  1990,  Bill  removed 

■lftlis  shambling  bulk  from  the  partisan 

'pot  light  in  order  to  "cogitate,"  give 

ilieeches,  and  enumerate  Virtues;  mon- 

icel/making.  So  out  came  Bob  from  his 

n?l;lipse  with  a  magnificent  encore 

Hlljrformance  as  load  attorney  for  the 

hies  committee  in  what  was  known 

a  .,  simply,   the  Keating  live.   "Real- 

Htys  a  lawyer  with  a  rival  Wash- 

gton  firm,  "everybods  always  knew 

W  Bennett  was  a  fine  attorney,  but 

Uil    Keating    five   he   was   jusl   an- 

hei  SChmO  at   the  Palm."  Such  weie 

s  reviews  that  they  begat  a  most  spec- 

cular  parade  of  marquee  eases  Clark 


. 


(  lifford,  I  a  .pn  Weinbei 

Marge  Schott,  ODC  ol  lack 
Kent  Cooke's  wives,  the  re- 
calcitrant Kostenkowski,  and 
(what  was  left?)  the  president 
Of  the   I  nited  Slates 

Says  Leonard  Garment,  who 

was  President  Nixon's  coun- 
sel, "Listen,  what  more  can  I 
say?  If  the  decision  is  made  to 
have  a  high-profile,  rock-'em, 
sock-'em  defense,  there  is  no- 
body better  to  represent  a  pub- 
lic figure  than  Bob  Bennett." 
Of  course,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain irony  to  this  analysis,  inas- 
much as  Rostenkowski  split 
with  Bennett  because  the 
lawyer  counseled  him  not  to 
fight  but  to  cop  a  plea.  What 
Bennett  worked  out  for  Ros- 
tenkowski has  been  character- 
ized as  "the  deal  of  the 
century,"  but,  as  has  been  end- 
lessly documented,  the  erst- 
while Ways  and  Means  chairman 
listened  to  his  old  chums  and  decid- 
ed to  go  for  broke  before  a  jury  with 
an  attorney  whose  thinking  is  conso- 
nant with  his  own.  In  a  way,  then, 
Bennett's  judgment  will  be  on  trial  right 
along  with  Rostenkowski's  person. 

At  least  until  this  pass,  the  greatest 
criticism  of  Bennett  had  come  from 
another  Democrat  on  the  Hill,  Den- 
nis DeConcini  of  Arizona,  one  of  the 
senators  put  in  the  dock  in  the  Kea- 
ting Five  case.  "This  guy  is  unethi- 
cal," DeConcini  was  still  railing  in  May. 
"He  leaked  material,  he  ripped  off 
the  Senate  for  two  million  bucks,  and 
the  only  one  he  got  anything  against 
was  [Senator  Alan]  Cranston."  And, 
for  good  measure:  "On  top  of  that 
his  brother  is  running  for  president 
against  Clinton." 

Bob's  eyes  burn  through  his  outsize 
Sally  Jessy  Raphael  glasses,  his  voice 
tempered  steel.  "DeConcini  declared 
nuclear  war  on  me.  He  wanted  to 
bring  in  his  high-paid  defense  lawyer, 
while  I  was  supposed  to  walk  around 
going.  Well,  gee,  on  the  one  hand 
this,  on  the  other  hand  that.'  And  the 
senator  should  also  know  that  I  not 
only  worked  at  one-third  my  usual 
fee  [now  $475  per  hour]  but  I've  of- 


fered i"  wort  foi  the  el  imil 

i  alls 

What  mighl  ticl  I >  (  oncini  <»n  the 

most  is  that  not  onK  did  Keating  lilt 
Bob  Bennett  to  his  new  professional 

stature,  but  it  is  what  made  him  a 
st.ir  Keating  was  telecast  on  (  -sew 
in  the  year  when,  coincidental!).  Amer- 
icans were  also  starting  to  click  over 
from  Oprah  and  the  ball  game  to 
watch  real  lawyers  show  off  on  Court 
TV.  Bennett  was  D.C  Law  Really, 
for  all  his  fame,  how  many  people 
ever  actually  saw  Edward  Bennett 
Williams  in  action?  In  our  current 
law-and-entertainment  society.  Bob  Ben- 
nett is  as  much  Perry  Mason's  heir  as 
he  is  E.B.W.'s.  The  casting  is  natural 
enough,  too.  "It's  never  strictly  law 
with  me,"  Bob  acknowledges.  "What 
I  really  enjoy  is  the  application  of 
law  to  a  fast-moving  situation.  Law  and 
politics.  Law  and  public  relations." 

No  better  example  of  this  synergy 
was  ever  exhibited  than  when  he  took 
Bill  Clinton's  defense  against  Paula 
Jones.  Immediately,  he  called  a  press 
conference  where  he  dissed  the  whole 
harassment  suit  as  "tabloid  trash." 
His  intent  has  been  to  denigrate  the 
charge,  to  question  the  motive,  and. 
ultimately,  to  treat  the  whole  matter 
with  contempt,  beneath  the  dignity  of 
all  decent  folk.  "I  can  win  this  case 
in  10  minutes."  he  growls,  and  then, 
as  if  to  suggest  that  there's  no  hyperbole 
afoot,  after  he  takes  a  sip  of  Diet 
Coke  he  tosses  this  off:  "Well,  all 
right.  20  minutes." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  companion  are- 
na, the  courts.  Bennett  is  planning  to 
file  motions  of  presidential  immunity 
that,  whatever  their  legal  merit,  will 
drag  this  civil  case  through  crowded 
dockets  and  appeals  until,  at  the  least, 
well  after  Clinton  completes  his  cur- 
rent term.  Paula  Jones  may  become 
the  Marley's  ghost  of  the  White  House: 
she  may  even  become  the  most 
expensive  haunt  in  history,  but.  for  now. 
Bob  Bennett  will  table  her. 

In  the  courtroom.  Bob's  blocky,  laun- 
dry-bag appearance,  featuring  what 
seems  to  be  a  constitutional  inability 
to  tie  a  tie  straight,  produces  a  dis- 
arming effect  with  warm  resonances 
of  Columbo.  He  can  use  humor  and 


///;  could "  Hill  says.  "I  was  his  exclusive,  |ini|)i;rly 


subtlety.  But  the  starch  that  is  not 
in  his  clothes  has  been  saved  for 
the  man;  he  can  also  blow  his  top. 
One  prominent  Washington  attorney 
ruefully  recalls  an  occasion  when 
Bennett  felt  that  the  lawyer  had  be- 
trayed him  in  the  press— which  can  in 
that  jurisdiction,  remember,  be  a  venue 
as  vital  as  the  court— and  so  Bob 
took  to  screaming  over  the  phone, 
sporadically,  at  the  poor  fellow  for 
three  whole  days.  "I  was  almost 
fascinated  how  Bob  wouldn't  let 
up  on  me,"  the  lawyer  chuckles, 
sort  of. 

There  are  ways  to  keep  score:  it 
has  been  two  decades  since  a  Bob  Ben- 
nett client  went  to  jail  after  a  jury 
trial.  Yet,  withal,  the  singular  at- 
tribute that  most  seems  to  set  him 
apart  is  what  fellow  attorneys  call 
his  "bedside  manner."  Bob  possesses 
an  innate  ability  not  only  to  provide 
succor  and  confidence  to  his  distressed 
clients  but  also  to  employ  that  same 
folksiness  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  judge  and  jury.  "He  was  a  great 
comfort  at  a  terrible  time,"  Caspar 
Weinberger  has  said.  "In  medical 
terms,  he's  a  holistic  physician."  Com- 
passion is  the  second  of  the  10  great 
virtues. 

"But  you  can't  just  be  an  ass-kiss- 
er," Bob  says.  "And  you  can't  be  a 
cheerleader.  And  you  can't  walk  around 
saying  the  sky  is  falling.  It's  a  real 
people  business.  You  have  to  bring 
the  defendants— and  their  families  too— 
you  have  to  bring  them  through."  He 
sighs.  "And  for  the  most  part,  re- 
member too:  I'm  dealing  with  con- 
trol freaks." 

The  last  remark  is,  it  turns  out,  ei- 
ther prescient  or  subconscious.  Bob 
makes  it  only  a  few  days  before  Ros- 
tenkowski  begins  to  doubt  his  advice, 
then  rejects  it— thus  leaving  the  presi- 
dent as  his  only  current  superstar  client. 
"Ah,"  says  Bill  Bennett,  given  a  big 
waist-high  hop  of  a  question,  turning 
it  into  a  perfect  double  play,  "of  course 
Clinton  made  a  great  choice  picking 
Bob.  See,  when  it  came  to  himself  he 
went  out  and  got  the  very  best.  If 
only  he'd  do  that  with  his  other  ap- 
pointments when  it  comes  to  the  coun- 
try." 

For  Bill's  50th  birthday,  last  year, 
Elaync  threw  him  a  great  rock  'n' 
roll  party.  Rush  (Continued  on  page  140) 
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h-oh.  It's  that 
man  again.  McLaren  watchers  will  be 
amused  that  little  Malcolm  is  back,  blowing 
his  own  trumpet.  Or,  rather,  getting  some- 
one else  to  blow  it  in  return  for  an  album- 
cover  credit.  In  the  70s  he  consorted  with 
punk  empress  Vivienne  Westwood  and 
loaded  and  discharged  the  Sex  Pistols.  In 
the  80s  he  pirated  Adam  Ant,  cooked  up 
Duck  Rock,  rounded  up  the  Buffalo  Gals, 
set  opera  fans  aflutter  by  hoedowning 
Madame  Butterfly,  squired  makeup  queen 
Lauren  Hutton,  and  got  chewed  up  and 
spit  out  by  a  Hollywood  development 
deal.  By  the  90s  he'd  danced  on  so  many 
cutting  edges  of  so  many  Next  Big  Things 
he  was  in  shreds.  Time,  yet  again,  to  rein- 
vent himself.  Rummaging  in  his  capacious 
cultural  ragbag,  he  found  two  recyclable 
icons,  Miles  Davis  and  Serge  Gainsbourg. 
Hence  the  trumpet.  And  hence  the  new  al- 
bum, Pan's.  The  best  bits  on  this  meander 
down  memory  boulevard  are  the  smoochy 
chanteusing  of  Catherine  Deneuve,  Fran- 
chise Hardy,  Amina,  and  Loulou  de  la 
Falaise.  Jeanne  Moreau  and  that  Mad- 
ame Defarge  of  the  Deux  Magots,  Juliette 
Greco,  both  rejected  his  musical  ad- 
vances. But  the  fact  that  he  barefacedly 
tells  us  about  it  in  a  publicity  release  is  the 
key  to  Malcolm  McLaren's  cheeky  charm. 
-MILES  CHAPMAN 

Photograph  by  MICHAEL  ROBERTS 
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Barbara,  Diane,  Jane,  Katie, 

and  Connie. The)  are  t h«-  ditto 

bega-salaried  queens  o 

tlir  prime  time  newsmagazines, 

and  the)  are  on  a  first-name 

l>.i>i>  with  America. Tiptoeing  into 

the  high-stakes  world 

of  TV  journalism, 

lLOYD  GROVE  watches 

as  tht'%  compete  for 

me  ultimate  "get, 

outdoing 

each  other  in  the 

hustle  to  reel  in 

Tonya  and  Naney, 

the  Menendez 

Brothers, 

the  Manson  Girls, 

[he  Caning  Boy, 

uid  O.J.  Simpson 
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Bursting  through  the  double  door;! 
of  Manhattan's  Cafe  des  Artiste; 
as  though  she  were  chasing  Yas 
ser  Arafat  across  some  godfor 
saken  airport  tarmac,  Barbar; 
Walters  arrives  first. 
"Please,  may  we  have  some 
thing  private?"  the  doyenne  o 
ABC's  20/20  asks -or,  rather 
informs— Steve  Gurgely,  th< 
maitre  d'  of  this  mustily  elegan 
Upper  West  Side  restaurant 
which,  at  lunchtime,  serves  a; 
the  network  news  division's  df 
facto  executive  dining  room 
Bohemian  in  the  American  Ex 
press  Gold  Card  sense  of  th< 
word— a  dark,  wood-panelec 
restaurant  in  what  was  once  a  residence  for  artists— it's  < 
one-minute  stroll  from  ABC  News's  66th  Street  head 
quarters.  Gurgely  smiles  agreeably— "Yes,  Miss  Walters" 
and  starts  to  steer  her  toward  the  discreet  table  in  th< 
back  that  he  has  selected  for  this  semi-historic  occasion 
the  television -newsmagazine  equivalent  of  Godzilla  Meet: 
Mothra. 

But  Miss  Walters  has  other  ideas. 
"Here,"  she  says  brightly,  her  famous  voice  like  a  clan 
ing  bell,  ignoring  Gurgely's  lead  and  striding  over  to  Tabl 
41.  "This  is  private." 

Table  41  is  Cafe  des  Artistes'  centerpiece,  the  table  a 
which  the  elite  meet  to  eat  and  be  seen  eating,  a  showl 
case  enclosed  by  a  fanciful,  glassed-in  gazebo  throug 
which  the  sun  streams  lazily  and  dapples  the  linen. 

Table  41  is  where  PrimeTime  Live  superanchor  Dian 
Sawyer,  a  few  minutes  late  and  out  of  breath,  her  han 
placed  theatrically  over  her  heaving  heart,  finds  Walter 
with  a  reporter  (that  is,  me)  for  their  first-ever  join 
interview.  Diane,  an  ethereal  48,  with  a  healthy  Q  ratio  be  so 
ing  of  20  (the  top-secret  measure  of  a  personality';  ;r 
appeal),  wears  billowy  white  pantaloons  and  a  cream)  r© 
silk  blouse  with  lacy  sleeves  and  collar.   Barbara,  a  re 
markably  well-tended  64  (who  even  looks  years  youngei 
than  62,  the  age  she  publicly  admits  to),  is  chic  in  sim 
pie  street  clothes— slacks  and  sweater— and  boasts  a  Q  rat 
ing  of  23. 

The  entire  restaurant,  filled  with  ABC  News  vice  pies 
idents,  executive  producers,  and  publicists,  can  now  watel 
these  two  rival  TV  queens— rivals,  at  least,  according  t(  \ 
their  numberless  press  clippings    as  they  happily  break  breac  ion  ,.■ 
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together.  "Giving  the  lie  to  the  idea  they  don't  like  eacl 
other,"  the  New  York  Post's  "Page  Six"  gossip  column  re 
ports  several  days  later,  celebrating  this  momentous  even 
in  broadcast  .news. 

"Quickly  embrace  me!"   Barbara  orders  Diane.   Dian 
obediently  throws  her  arms  around  Barbara,  and.  in  th(  \\ 
heat  of  the  moment,  plants  a  big.  hot-pink  lipstick  smudg 
Oil  Barbara's  white  cashmere  sweater. 

"Now  she's  gonna  kill  me."  Diane  laughs  in  her  sorm 
what  less  famous  croon,  and  hands  Barbara  a  napkin 
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ibloi  ihe  slain  "Something  to  remembei  me  b)  Diane 
adds  sweetly.  (Noi  a  bad  idea,  considering  thai  surveys 
show  Diane  is  known  to  onlj  62  percent  <>i  Americans 
wink-  Barbara's  "familial  score"  is  a  robust  IS  percent  i 
Sawyei  whom  God  gave  .1  perfect!)  porcelaneous, 
beaut)  pageant  face  to  which  she  seems  to  have  applied 
I  no  makeup  has  shorn  those  luxuriant  blond  locks  of  yore 
into  .1  modified  Princess  Di.  1  At  .1  latei  lunch,  with  Sawyer 
absent.  Walters  explains  to  me,  "I  knew  Diane  when  she 
Was  the  assistant  press  secretary  to  Nixon.  I  used  to  talk 
to  her,  and  she  was  beautiful  then.  Because  she  is  lovely, 
men  are  attracted  to  her  It's  a  funny  thing  to  have  to  fight 
against,  but  I  think  she  has  and  successfully.  I  think  it 
hurt  her.  It  ma)  help  when  somebod)  in  the  press  is  in- 
terviewing her.  because  she  is  so  lovely....  But  I  think 
Diane  had  to  light  against  it  That's  win.  you  know,  she- 
cut  her  hair.") 

"You   told  him  wh)    we're   here  together?"    Diane   re- 
minds Barbara  (who  has  ahead)  said  that  they're  here  lo 
I  prove  that  they're  friends:  "I  don't  know  what  else  we  can 
do  other  than  have  you  Unci  us  in  bed  together") 
"Tell  me."  I  say,  rising  to  the  bait. 
Diane  fixes  me  with  her  moist,  cerulean  eves:  I  am  the 
I  oroverbial  deer  caught  in  the  headlights. 

Well,  hopefull)  we've  come  for  lunch.''  Diane  begins. 
'but  mainly  this  meal  came  about  because  you  weren't 
dii#ight.  It's  very  what  is  it?  ann-noy-yiiing"— she  stretches 
Tatftwt  the  word  like  a  sunbalher  on  a  beach  towel  "and.  as 
1  woman,  distressing,  to  have  somebody  read  a  perfectly 
iblel  nappy  conversation  at  an  event  and  report  it  the  way  you 
shot    lid.  .  .  .  You  done  us  wrong." 

irouj  What  I  done,  some  weeks  earlier,  was  write  in  The 
Vashington  Post  about  an  ABC  News  cocktail  party  at  which 
Dial  Walters  praised  Sawyer  for  her  rinkside  Tonya  Harding  in- 
itial brview,  and  Sawyer  made  equally  pleasant  noises  in  re- 
ytd  »urn.  But  their  bod)  language  had  conveyed  the  studied 
f  loJf'onvivialilv  o\'  two  tierce  business  competitors  attempting 
o  be  social,  with  Barbara  "engaging  m  edgilv  polite  chat- 
r  with  rival  mega-star  Diane  Sawyer  about  which  one  of 
creaijha11  had  interviewed  whom  when." 

I  hen  we  get  up  the  next  da)   and  we  read  your  thing 
,3  hat  Diane  has  got  edgy."  Barbara  says.  "Super-rivals  over 
l/ho  was  going  to  get  the  next 
Rival  mega-Stars,"'   I  correct. 
But  it  wasn't  even     "   Barbara  rejoins, 
close."  Diane  completes  the  thought 
So  wh)    does   it   come   out    the   dueling  superdivas"' " 
larbara  persists,  continuing  her  microscopic  deconstruc- 
011   ol    an   offending  sentence   in   a   luo-monlh-old   news- 
aper  stOl  v 
"I  didn't  sav   'dueling.'   I  said  "rival  mega-stars    " 
"But  you  said   edgilv.'  that  we  were  'edgilv   talking    " 
1  if'ik  polite 

Well,  what  <.\o  you  want  us  to  Ao'"   Barbara  demands 
V\e  an  polite  " 
"But  we're  not  edgy,"   Diane  stresses     "I   have  this  the- 
y  that   there  are  two  or  three  plots  in  all  oi    \nieiican 

e  anyway,  and  they're  the  only  way,  the  onl)  constructs 

e  know,  to  addiess  certain  things    And  women  working 
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together  really  tempt  people  into  these  thoughts  when  it's 
absolutely  not  the  case." 

"And  it's  very  sexist,"  Barbara  chimes  in. 

"It  is,"  Diane  agrees. 

"I  think  ABC  will  tell  you  this— that  Peter  Jennings  and 
Ted  Koppel  are  far  more  competitive  in  their  stories,  in 
what  they  have  to  do,  than  the  women."  Barbara  says. 
("That's  nonsense,"  Peter  responds.) 

"If  you're  talking  about  elbows,  you  shouldn't  be  talk- 
ing to  the  women,  really,"  Diane  avers. 

"It's  part  of  this  whole  cliche  about  women,"  Barbara 
says.  "I  mean,  if  you  hear  that  Ted  and  Peter  are  arguing 
about  which  one  of  them  should  go  to  Rwanda,  you'd  nev- 
er talk  about  the  catfighting.  It  would  be  these  two  great 
gentlemen.  But,  I  mean,  isn't  it  time  to  stop  this?" 

"I  can't  imagine  that  the  same  level  of  disclosure  and 
intimacy  and  collegiality  took  place  before  women  got  in 
this  business,"  Diane  echoes. 

"Maybe  that  would  be  the  story,"  Barbara  offers  help- 
fully. "We're  sort  of  backing  you  against  the  wall,"  she 
apologizes. 

"Flaying  him  to  pieces,"  Diane  adds  with  a  smile. 

"You  think  you're  going  to  get  a  word  in  here?"  Bar- 
bara asks. 

So  how  often  do  these  two  great  friends  and  co-work- 
ers, with  all  their  disclosure  and  intimacy  and  colle- 
giality, have  lunch? 

"Lunch?"  Diane  muses  with  a  startled  knitting  of 
her  brow.  "It's  been  a  long  time  since  we  had  lunch." 

"Very  rarely,"  Barbara  confirms.  "But  I'm  having 
lunch  with  her  ajovv." 
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This  is  Newsmag  Summer— a  tense,  white-knuck 
le  time  for  network  programmers:  a  bri< 
window  of  opportunity,  while  the  sitcom 
and  series  fade  into  reruns,  for  the  new  mas 
azine  shows  to  find  their  audiences  and  fo 
the  established  shows  to  build  their  leads.  A    ki 
though  kill-or-be-killed  is  the  industry  norm    >u 
the  competition  this  season  is  even  mor 
Darwinian  than  usual 
There  are  nearly  a  dozen  newsmagazine 
crowding  the  prime -time  schedule  on  the  three  major  ne 
works,  not -to  mention  the  syndicated  tabloid  fare  flooc 
ing  the  airwaves  round  the  clock.  Never  mind  that  CB! 
Entertainment  president  Peter  Tortorici  recently  specula 
ed  that  viewers  are  tiring  of  the  genre.  Now,  more  thai 
ever,  the  networks  are  looking  to  the  newsmagazines  fo 
their  profit  margins,  since  a  newsmagazine  costs  less  thai   |fai| 
$500,000  to  produce  while  an  hour  of  drama  or  corned 
can  run  more  than  $2  million.  And  newsmagazines  ean  ■■' 
nearly  as  much  in  advertising  income  (according  to  Bets 
Frank  at  the  advertising  firm  Saatchi  &  Saatchi,  an  aveif^i 
age  of  $85,000  per  30-second  spot,  in  contrast  to  th 
prime-time  entertainment  average  of  $110,000). 

Thus  the  news  divisions  are  suddenly  occupying  prime  k 
time  real  estate  that  has  traditionally  belonged  to  th 

entertainment  di 
visions,  a  hegemo 
ny  of  ratings  anc 
revenue  in  whicl  Pan 
the  weaponry  o  nd son 
choice  is  the  eye  ^plains 
popping  exclusive  rema 
interview— a  combi  piews 
nation  of  celebrit;  kw 
revelation,  humai  meras 
gargoyle,  sex,  vio  tople 
lence,  and  victim-  Udng 
what  ABC  New 
president  Room 
Arledge  has  calle< 
"the  freak  of  th< 
week." 

And  while  tele  'flatte 

vision  has  been  a  };  on 

male-dominated  a  tthous 

any  other  big  busi  a*smaj 

ness.  it's  the  womei  Lack  in 

who  are  leading  thi  lain  |, 

charge  to  Nielsen  Nirvana.  These  female  superan  phrodi-, 

chors,  with  their  multimillion-dollar  salaries  and  higl  "In th 

Q  ratings,  are  phoning,  writing,  and  sometimes  show  loliu\0 

ing  up  on  doorsteps  in  order  to  book  the  great  "get"-  its  \tl 

newsmagazine  shorthand  for  the  big  exclusive  wit!  reducer 

headliners  ranging  from  master  spy  to  cannibal  mur  ir!o« 

derer  to  tragic  tennis  prodigy  to  caning  martyr.  Fam^n, 

tens  of  millions  of  newsmag  viewers  (60  percent  o)ii-,. 

whom  are  women),  tuning  in  provides  the  guilty  pie 

sure  of  video  rubbernecking. 

Twenty-five  years  after  CBS  producer  Don  Hewiti 
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invented  the  form  with  60  Vlinnie\.  the  newsn  icklc 

theii  wa>  through  prime  lime,"  Hewitt  complained  in  .1  re 
cent  speech,  "with  nary  .1  thought  to  anything  01  anybody 
more  newsworthy  than  \m\  and  Joey,  Donald  and  Mai 
1.1  Ibnya  and  Nancy,  the  Menendez  Boys,  the  Manson 
Girls,  and  an  assortment  of  muggers,  maimers,  and  mis 
fits  with  names  like  (lillooly,  Bobbitt,  and  Dahmer 
sounds  like  .1  law  firm  " 

"Everybody's  crashing  into  each  othei  .11  the  same  in- 
tersections." says   NBC's  alpha  male,    loin   Brokaw,  who. 
ilong  with  CBS's  Mike  Wallace  and  NBC's  Stone  Phillips. 
is  one  of  the  lew    men  regularly  butting  heads  with   the 
women    a  group  that  Peter  Jennings,  making  politically  in- 
correct mischief,  dubs  "the  Women  of  the  Night." 
ju*     The  group  includes  Barbara  and  Diane  at    \B(     whose 
shows.  20/20  and  PrinieTime  Live,   are  the  most  watched 
weeknighl  newsmagazines,  though  nowhere  near  as  popu- 
lar as  the  Olympian  60  Minutes   as  well  as  CBS's  Connie 
jrjChung  {Eye  to  Eve   with  Connie  Chung),   NBC's   Katie 
,.>|Couric  (who  co-anchors  Von  with  Tom  Brokaw  when  not 
-r  hosting  the  Today  show)  and  Jane  Pauley  (Dateline  SBC 
iikl  Dateline  II,   both  co-anchored  with  Stone   Phillips). 
tnd,  since  June,  the  newly  rehabilitated  Deborah  Norville, 
inmj  whose  fledgling  magazine  show  at  CBS.  America  Tonight. 

i;  A'ill  sink  or  swim  by  summer's  end. 
mdi,    According  to  Jeff  Zucker,  executive  producer  of  Now, 
,.,,    It  is,  by  and  large,  the  female  stars  of  these  shows  who 
5  m  tre  the  real  go-getters." 

n'mc      "Part  of  this  game  is  making  people  feel  comfortable, 

r  j  ind  sometimes  that's  something  women  do  better  than  men," 

e  (vi  "xplains  another  male  newsmagazine  producer,  who  prefers 

,    0  remain  anonymous.  "I  think  the  attitude  of  men  in  in- 

-  erviews  is    I'm  going  to  get  him.'  Testosterone.  And   1 

,  rl;  hink  women  may  actually  do  tougher  interviews  when  the 

, .,„.,   ameras  start  to  roll,  hut  they're  much  better  at  making 

,v  u(  >eople  feel  comfortable,  making  them  feel  relaxed,  and 

,,[,.  naking  them  feel  wanted    Because  part  of  it  is  the  seduc- 

y,i  |ion  of  getting  Von  to  say  yes  to  the  interview." 

Kmi     Sex  appeal  is  the  subtext  of  the  elaborate  tango  between 

.  cl||(  tar  and  get    Sometimes  it  is  se\  appeal  as  commonly  un- 

■   erstood.  but  more  often  it  is  the  thrill  of  being  wooed  by 

celebrity,  the  seductive  idea  that  Diane  Sawyer  is  calling 

1    >  flatter  and  empathize,  so  you  have  to  put  Jane  Pauley, 

Ijjjjj   ty,  on  hold.  It  is  occasionally  even  harder  to  resist  than 

MWjl  he  thousands  Of  dollars  frequently  brandished  by  such  tabloid 

Lj.(m   ewsmagazmes   as   Inside  Edition   and     I    Current  Affair. 

,'i0  lack  in  the  Nixon  era.  Diane  and  Barbara's  good  friend 

idingfl  fenr^    Kissinger  liked  to  say    that   power  is  the  greatest 

,.:J;  phrodisiac  In  the  Bill  Clinton  moment,  it's  fame. 

jlui     "In  the  last  10  years,  the  networks  have  gone  to  the  old 

jdj  lolly  wood  star  system  for  visible  female  personalities," 

ivs   \e\\    York   magazine  media  critic  Jon  Kat/.  a  former 

■  eWj    roducci    at    CBS     "It's   like   what    \Ki\l    did   with   Jean 


ailow     making   stars   out   ol    glamorous   women   ratlici 
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An  letting  them  Ao  serious  journalism.  But  that's  the  way 

m  create  a  journalistic  superstar  now    build  big  mytholo- 

es  about  them  and  then  careers,  and  promote  them  heav- 
Barbara  is  Bette  Davis   she  is  the  queen,  by  dun 
hei  age  and  seniority,  and  si.u    Continued  on  page  130, 


"People  are  finding 

the  real-  ife  soap-opera 

stories  more  watchable 

than  the  fictional 

soap-opera  stories." 
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Who's  Afraid  of 


Ellis? 


At  the  tender  age  of  21,  Bret  Easton  Ellis  scored  with  Less  than  Zero, 

a  best- selling  novel  of  Hollywood  kids  too  cool  to  care. 

Less  than  a  decade  later  the  icy  violence  of  American  Psycho 

made  him  a  literary  pariah.  Now  he's  back,  with 

The  Informers,  and,  as  MATTHEW  TYRNAUER  discovers, 

he's  just  itching  to  prove  he's  still  dangerous 


i 


ncredibly  graphic.  A  nail-studded  baseball  bat.  I  was  going  to 
be  raped  with  a  nail-studded  baseball  bat.  It  was  worse  than 
a  lot  of  stuff  in  American  Psycho."  Bret  Easton  Ellis  is  going 
over  his  death  threats,  the  ultimate  medallion  in  the  New  Age 
of  Celebrity,  where  to  be  is  to  be  famous.  His  voice  is  flat,  un- 
inflected,  as  he  recalls  the  people  who  vowed  to  kill  him  when 
American  Psycho,  his  tale  of  a  saber-toothed  yuppie's  adven- 
tures in  serial  killing,  slashed  the  limits  of  cutting  satire  in  1991. 
Psycho  was  fiction-cum-sociopublicital  happening  that 
shocked  the  world  of  letters.  Some  with  Madonna-inflamed 
imaginations  suspected  Ellis  of  engineering  the  whole  thing, 
of  using  sex  and  murder  to  stir  controversy  and  cash-gen- 
erating publicity.  Feminists  and  other  constables  of  decency 
flung  outrage.  Simon  &  Schuster,  Ellis's  original  house  which 
has  since  given  the  world  Howard  Stern's  Private  Parts— 
jumped  ship,  forgoing  Ellis's  $300,000  advance.  At  the  ten- 
der age  of  26,  Bret  Easton  Ellis,  who  had  charged  onto  the 
stage  at  21  with  the  best-selling  Less  than  Zero,  was  the 
most  reviled  writer  in  America,  the  Salman  Rushdie  of  too 
much,  too  fast.  Literary  lions,  tired  of  Ellis's  partying  and 

Photograph  by  RICHARD  J.  BURBRIDGE 
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enjoying  his  success  at  late-night  clubs,  licked  their 
chops.  The  enfant  terrible  was  suddenly  merely  terrible. 

Now,  as  his  fourth  novel,  Tl\e  Informers,  rolls  off  Knopf 
presses,  Ellis  is  bracing  for  a  new  fusillade.  According  to  a 
source  close  to  the  publisher,  warning  signs  are  forming  on 
the  horizon;  sinister  conspiracies  have  already  formed.  An 
internal  memo  from  Knopf  was  leaked  to  the  media;  a  very 
violent  passage,  describing  a  vampire's  excision  of  a  14-year  - 
old's  uterus  (cut  from  the  final  manuscript),  was  printed  in 
a  gossip  column.  A  less  than  enthusiastic  trade -magazine  re- 
view mysteriously  appeared  in  another  publication  a  week 
early.  You  wonder  if  it's  all  a  tempest  in  a  teacup. 

Ellis,  however,  cannot  afford  to  wonder  this.  "The  knives 
have  been  sharpened,"  he  says,  perhaps  a  bit  hopefully, 
for  without  the  onslaught  there  would  be  no  sizzle.  And 
silence  would  be  truly  deafening.  For  Bret  Easton  Ellis 
is  in  the  curious  and  unenviable  position  of  having  to  stir 
up  a  ruckus.  "I  mean,  I  think  they're  really  waiting,"  he 
says,  gearing  himself  up  for  a  battle  that  must  engender 
ambivalent  feelings.  On  the  one  hand,  he  needs  the  at- 
tention. On  the  other,  the  attacks  can't  help  but  take 
their  toll  on  even  a  media-jaded  literary  warlord. 

Clearly  there  are  no  plans  for  amends:  "How  do  you 
do  that?"  Ellis  asks  angrily,  no  verbal  cracks  in  his  pub- 
lic facade.  "Isn't  that  a  horrible,  wimpy,  craven  thing  to 
do?  I  mean,  they  would  probably  love  it  if  I  would  crawl 
back  and  kiss  their  ass.  .  .  .  But  I'm  so  vilified  by  the  crit- 
ical establishment  that  if  I  did  ...  I  don't  think  anyone 
would  give  a  shit  anywhere.  I  think  they'd  still  be  scream- 
ing and  hollering  and  stamping  their  feet." 

Through  it  all,  you  get  the  feeling  that  Bret  Ellis, 
whom  his  writer  friend  Joan  Didion— no  naive  observer- 
describes  as  "the  sweetest,  most  sensitive  person,"  is  real- 
ly pretty  vulnerable.  Beneath  the  rhetoric  of  a  man  who 
has  learned  the  hard  way  to  fight  histrionics  with  histri- 
onics, there  is  the  sensibility  of  someone  quite  different 
peeking  through,  someone  who,  on  the  face  of  it,  would 
seem  an  unlikely  chronicler  of  serial  killers,  someone 
who  might,  in  another  age,  have  been  a  shy,  reasonably 
talented  young  writer  with  a  future.  Despite  his  efforts 
to  stake  a  claim  to  the  vitriol  of  the  Mailers  and  Vidals, 
Bret  Easton  Ellis  has  a  wistful  look  in  his  eyes. 

But  he  rages  like  Bluebeard,  ranting,  spewing,  and  recy- 
cling his  own  quotes.  "Artists  today  .  .  .  everyone  is  so  care- 
ful, you  rarely  read  anything  or  see  anything  that  really  kind 
of  drives  you  crazy,  makes  you  mad,  gets  you  excited.  I 
mean,  it's  all  so  gentle;  it's  so  polite."  Later,  he  adds,  "I 
mean,  I  think  people  should  be  sending  death  threats  to 
Amy  Tan  and  Terry  McMillan."  He  seems  particularly  fond 
of  this  death-threat  sound  bite,  which  he  repeats  twice  dur- 
ing our  conversations,  giggling  merrily  at  his  own  audacity. 

These  tirades  have  the  stagy  feeling  of  Kabuki  pique. 
But  what  lies  under  the  warrior  mask?  Novelist  Susanna 
Moore  says  that  "more  than  anything  else  Bret  likes  to 
give  pause.  He  is  a  professional  pause  giver."  Others  agree 
that  Ellis  loves  to  play  provocateur.  Even  Ellis  himself.  "I 
was  naughty,"  he  crows  to  me  at  one  point,  recalling  a 
sexy  bit  from  Zero.  But  provocation,  as  Madonna  and  the 
wreckage  of  the  80s  have  taught  us,  is  not  ultimately  a  tal- 


"be 


ent  in  itself,  and  "playing"  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
ing."  Bret's  provocations  feel,  to  the  casual  observer  < 
least,  a  bit  like  protective  coloration.  You  don't  have  t< 
spend  much  time  with  him  to  wonder  if  maybe,  despite  i 
all,  he  is  a  little  scared  of  what  he  has  made  of  his  ca 
reer,  scared  that  perhaps  he  has  somehow  gone  too  far. 
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I  ess  than  Zero,  which  in  the  words  of  Ellis's  ICN 

agent,  Amanda  Urban,  "was  the  first  novel  t< 
talk  about  drugs  and  bisexual ity  in  high  school,' 
also  bears  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  de 
fined  the  particular  ennui  of  Generation  X  befor 
anyone  else  knew  what  the  hell  was  up.  (Ellis  shouk 
be  getting  residuals  from  Beverly  Hills,  90210.)  I 
is  most  interesting  as  artifaction— the  reflectioi  ed  an 
of  a  moment— and  as  the  production  of  a  certaii 
kind  of  jaded,  MTV  sensibility  that  seems  to  im 
itate  and  incorporate  everything  it  admires.  It  doesn 
take  a  Ph.D.  to  see  that  L.A.-born  Bret  Eastoi 
Ellis,  like  many  artists,  like  many  self-consciou 
young  people  who  have  concocted  selves  fron 
media  compost,  is  a  master  at  imitation— at  assumin 
poses  adopted  from  life  and  art.  In  New  York,  he  and  hi 
peers  wove  postmodern  books  and  attitudes  from  styles  an< 
identities  borrowed  from  all  over.  Notable  influences  ir 
eluded  older  writers  such  as— in  Ellis's  case— Joan  Didion 
Less  than  Zero  is  more  than  influenced  by  the  work  of  Die 
ion;  it  is  almost  as  if  Ellis  had  appropriated  her  perspective 
The  very  first  anecdote  he  tells  me— about  a  mother  in  Coo! 
California,  who  was  killed  by  a  mountain  lion  during     super 
morning  run— could  have  been  plucked  from  Play  It  as  I  isomet 
Lays.  It's  a  little  eerie.  You  can  call  this  hero  worship,  bu  truer 
with  Ellis  and  other  members  of  his  generation,  identif  lout"! 
cation  goes  beyond  worship;  the  deity  becomes  ingrainec  K  with 
"When  I  got  to  Bennington,  I  was  a  total  Didion  fanati  b refer 
who  turned  everyone  on  to  Joan  Didion,"  Ellis  tells  me  rfarfa 
"Now,  like  for  the  last  five  years,  I  have  gone  to  thei  ig book 
house  for  Thanksgiving  and  I  am  just  down  to  the  point  no\  tout  in 
where  I  can  hang  out  with  her,  and  you  know,  it's  O.K.  aiied b\ 
Today,  Ellis  may  be  trying  to  deflect  this  appropriate  |ftrf/, 
part  of  his  sensibility.  Like  his  80s-era  peers  Jay  Mclnerne;  a]  to 
and  David  Leavitt,  both  of  whom  have  also  suffered  th  a  no\ 
slings  and  arrows  of  youthful  success,  he  has,  for  at  leas  A  tv 
part  of  the  year,  abandoned  New  York.  To  persuade  him  t< 
participate  in  his  first  extensive  interview  since  he  finishe<  fe 
American  Psycho,  I  flew  down  to  Richmond.  Virginia,  wher  Beps 
he  has  sequestered  himself  in  willful  exile  on  a  shady  maple  ben 
lined  street  in  the  basement  of  a  small  red  brick  town  house  fy 

Ellis  works  and  sleeps  in  a  sparsely  furnished  room.  It' 
like  a  deprivation  tank  or  a  cave,  the  kind  of  place  wher 
you're  left  to  your  own  devices.  You  sense  that  he  ha 
burrowed  in  here  for  the  purpose  of  plotting  his  next  act 
There  is  a  scruffy  mattress  on  the  floor,  topped  by  a  tan 
gled  tan  blanket.  There  are  50-odd  books,  towers  of  pri 
ly  stacked  CDs.  Against  a  wall  is  a  simple  wooden  de 
strewn  with  the  pink  legal  pads  and  the  spiral  noteboo 
on  which  he  writes  in  longhand  with  music  blaring.  Lai 
ly  he  favors  Smashing  Pumpkins. 

He  cohabitates  here  with  a  friend  whose  identity 
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likes  to  keep  secret  "My  landlord,  ai  Ik-  refers  to  him 
Ellis  has  ncvei  said  much  about  his  texuality,  allowing 
in. ins  observers  to  project  the  aimless  bisexual  it)  ol  '  la) 
the  protagonist  ol  Zero,  onto  the  authot  himsell 

In  conversation,  he  addresses  the  issue  1 1 1 1^  way:  "I  get 
l  lot  of  letters  that  sort  of  raise  the  issue  and  ask,  'Well, 
what's  going  on  with  you?  Where  do  you  stand  on  all  this?' 
And  it's  always  made  me  think.  Well,  that's  interesting,  no 
One  really  knows  I'm  perceived  as  being  ga)  b)  cer- 
groups,  or  straight  b)  certain  groups,  01  bi  b)  certain 

poups.    .  .  And  I  kind  of  like  that  mystique,"  he  says,  as 

>!  mystique  were  the  real  thing,  the  thing  to  be  considered. 
As  I  look  around  his  lair,  he  looms  behind  me.  ill  at  ease. 

.1  symphon)  of  fidgets  and  tics    lie  seems  to  have  a  height- 
ened awareness  ol'  himself  and  his 

ever)    motion,  and  this  creates  a 

distance  which  must  feel  troubling 

to  him.  He's  a  tall    sivloot-one-and 

"uilkv  fellow,  clad  from  head  to  toe 
■   somber   black     His   debauched 

;herub's  face  is  pale,  with  great 

t  :heeks  bisected  b)  deep  lines.  His 

p.  chin  is  protruding,  dimpled.  At  one 

.  :  joint,  1  notice,  he  buries  his  head 

.,*  i!  n  the  folds  of  a  robe  that's  festooned 

i ....    >n  the  bathroom  door. 

On  his  worktable  is  the  manu- 
enpt  for  what  he  calls,  ominous- 
iU  y,  "the  big  book,"  on  the  subject 
inns  >f  supermodels  and  celebrity.  There 
|  i.i  i  something  to  be  said  here  about 
;S  writer  not  much  over  30  talking 
:'  bout  "the  big  book,"  but  Idlis  is 
-urn  iot  w  ithout  iron)  when  he  makes 
'  .it  he  reference.  HI  I  is,  in  fact,  is  ncv- 
.|*iii  r  far  from  irony,  He  says  that  the 

.  lg  book  has  been  in  progress  for 
iminj  bout  four  years,  but  has  been  de- 
,0K  lilocl  bv  "distractions"  brought  on 
ip:ii  y  Psycho.  The  book  he  has  man- 
k  n<  ged  to  complete.  The  Informers. 
cr;jil  •  a  novel  stitched  together  from 

at|a  .A  stones  recent  and  otherwise  laced  with  gory  preter- 
t\0  Btural  happenings  and  themes  ol'  sexual  ambiguity,  pas- 
l)ir>lt  vity,  and  ennui.  One  of  the  book's  protagonists,  Graham, 
'ailll  |Beps  w  it  li  a  panopK  of  his  fellow  catatomes:  his  stepmother. 
iy Qiaf  fccryl;  his  friend  Martin;  Martin's  friend  Christie  He 
^U    mctions,  like  all  iA'  Ellis's  protagonists,  as  a  languorous. 

ooo- 1  ni";-  electric  eye, 

-  -  -a  lid  "It's  a  kaleidoscopic  and  fractured  \iew  ol'  Los  Angeles 
jdfl  I  the  earl)  80s,"  Ellis  savs  "It's  sort  o\'  like  a  sectional 
I've  kept  over  the  last  lo  years,  A  lot  oi  it's  fiction 

lot  o\  it's  nonfiction.  A  lot  o\  it's  diar)  entries."  He 
ifptBx'sn  '  sccm  u>  make  much  distinction  between  the  forms 

I  he    tone,   disaffected   and   deadpan,   tchoes    Less   than 

uk\  its  depiction  of  the  entrop)  ol  l  \  teen  life, 
ut  here  the  sense  ol  anomie  is  heightened  even  further. 
e  clock  trulv  seems  to  be  winding  down:  vampires  cruise 
e  stieets  ol  1  nemo  in  Porsches  .\no\  sehlepp  over  lo  Bcv- 


m 


yearning 
for  a  simpler, 

better, 
almost  Beaver 

Cleaver 

style  of  life." 
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ill-,  I  [ills  lor  dinnei  at  the  Ivj     I  •  ling  that 

i>f    ne  becoming  less  human  and  more  animal i  I 
one  bleat  uperciph 

I  he  book  is  a  ioiI  "I  informal  record    Ellis   ays   thai 

includes  die  time  aiiei  ihe  publication  i»i  Zero   in  which 

he  experienced  a  lot  Ol  pain,  a  period  which  he  is  ii" 

er  sli\  about  recounting    It  seems,  in  fact,  to  fascinate  him 

Yet  he  is  distant,  like  his  narrators    It   is  as  though  he  is 

outlining  the  decline  ol  another  character  he  has  invented. 

He  tells  me  (hat  since  Zero  he  has  suffered  two  major 
DervOUS  breakdowns  and  a  period  ol  intensive  psy- 
chotherapy He  must  work  hard  to  stave  oil  periodic  at- 
tacks ol  anxiet)  (his  doctor  prescribed  exercise),  and  gets 
depressed,  but  controls  the  problem  with  a  drug  called 
Klonopin.  "It's  been  rough."  El- 
lis admits  to  me  at  one  point, 
with  a  quiet  chuckle  that  becomes 
a  long,  drawn-out  moan. 

The  first  breakdown  came  in 
the  spring  of  1986,  in  the  wake 
of  Less  than  Zero,  when  he  was 
still  a  senior  at  Bennington  Col- 
lege, in  Vermont.  "I  have  no  idea 
how  it  started."  he  says  evenlv  "I 
just  woke  up  one  morning  and 
began  to  cry  uncontrollably  for 
about  a  week.  I  became  incredi- 
bly stressed  out  about  my  suc- 
cess. I  don't  know  why  I  freaked 
out  and  why  I  became  a  wreck.  I 
don't  know  why.  I  can't  give  you 
specifics.  It  just  happened." 

During  this  period,  he  also  de- 
veloped a  fear  of  fly  ing.  w  hich  he 
has  onl)  recently  been  able  to 
conquer  with  the  help  of  vodka 
and  tranquilizers.  "I  can't  get  into 
a  double  bed  on  MGM  Grand  with- 
out a  bottle  o\'  Stoli."  Cross-coun- 
trv  trips  had  to  be  made  on  Am- 
trak.  and  he  says  he  endured  them 
by  locking  himself  into  a  sleeper 
compartment  with  a  transcontinental  supply  ol  marijuana. 
Alter  his  recover)  and  some  fence-mending  with  Ben- 
nington, where  he  was  flunking  out  of  classes  Ellis  com- 
pleted work  on  his  second  book.  The  Ri<lc\  of  Attraction,  ""a 
lazy,  dragg)  campus  corned)  about  people  misrepresenting 
other  people's  advances  and  affections."  Critics  were  put  off 
Bui  the  book  brought  Ellis  to  the  attention  ol'  no  less  than 
Gore  Vidal.  "I  thought  it  was  really  rather  inspired."  savs 
Vidal.  "These  nutt)  characters,  each  on  his  own  track  and 
the  tracks  keep  crossing  It  was  a  wonderful!)  comic  novel." 
But  as  the  book  was  published  in  1987,  I  lbs  foundered 
again.  He  had  moved  from  Bennington  to  \ew  Vrk  C;lv. 
and  was  frequenting  the  restaurants  of  the  nanosecond,  often 
in  the  compan)  ol  .lav  Mclnerne)  and  publishing  whizzes 

Morgan  1  ntiekin  and  Oaiv  FisketjOD  "I'd  go  to  parties 
tucked  up  out  o\'  mv  mind  and  then  plan  on  escaping  the 
part)  to  gel  even  more  fucked  up,"  Continued  on  pa& 


RARE  HEIR 
J.  Paul  Getty  Jr. 
and  Victoria  Holdsworth 
arriving  at  the 
dinner  dance  they 
threw  at  Spencer  House 
two  years  ago. 
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Billionaire  J.  Paul  Getty  Jr.  has  led  a  life  of 

spectacular  privilege  and  tragedy.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 

from  a  heroin  overdose  and  the  abduction  of  his  son  in  a 

grisly  kidnapping,  his  own  drug  addiction  nearly  destroyed  him — 

but  now  he  is  re-emerging  as  Britain's  greatest  private 

philanthropist,  having  given  away  an  estimated  $210  million 

over  the  past  decade.  From  Barbados  to  Green  Park 

and  his  manor  at  Wormsley,  FIAMMETTA  ROCCO  charts 

Getty's  stunning  return  to  public  life 


Phoiograph  by  MARC  STANES 
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he  lights  are  twin 
kling  .ill  the  way 
up  the  twin  masts 

ol  the  yacht  as 
the  guests  begin 
tripping  down  to 
the  harboi  on 
a  balmy  evening 
in  early  April. 
Some  20  people 
in  Barbados  have 
been  invited  to 
cocktails  aboard 
the  Tdtitha  G,  and 
as  they  walk  up 
the  gangplank  they 
try  hard  not  to  gasp.  "I've  never  seen 
anything  like  it."  one  guest  said  later. 
Commissioned  in  the  late  1920s  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company,  the  sleek  yacht  has  recent- 
ly been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $20  mil- 
lion by  the  legendary  Australian  yacht 
designer  Jon  Bannenberg.  At  one  end 
of  the  teak  deck  is  a  turquoise  mosa- 
ic pool;  further  along  is  a  steel-topped 
bar  and  a  movie  screen;  inside,  there 
is  a  blue -and-green -carpeted  saloon  with 
a  fireplace,  a  library,  and  a  long  din- 
ing room,  where  the  white  porcelain 
plates  are  decorated  with  the  Talitha 
G's  silver  dolphin  logo. 

But  the  wonder  prompted  by  the  yacht 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  fascina- 
tion inspired  by  her  mysterious  owner, 
waiting  by  the  bar.  Whenever  you  meet 
him,  J.  Paul  Getty  Jr.  shuffles  for- 
ward, almost  unnoticed,  to  say  hello. 
Tall  and  broad-shouldered,  casually 
dressed  in  dark  slacks  and  a  shirt  open 
at  the  neck,  Getty  is  a  paradox.  In  the 
right  mood,  he  is  full  of  irony  and 
easy  chuckles;  at  other  times  he  can  be 
tetchy  and  awkward.  This  evening,  he 
smiles  as  he  pours  champagne  for  his 
guests,  staying  with  each  group  just  long 
enough  to  exchange  a  few  words. 

No  one  remarks  on  the  difficult} 
Gem  has  in  walking,  or  on  the  fact 
that  the  toes  ol"  his  brown  suede 
brogues  bulge  like  little  doughnuts. 
V\irs  ol"  drug  addiction  and  poor 
diet  have  sevcrelv  damaged  his  circu- 
lation and  aggravated  his  chronic 
phlebitis.  He  is  often  in  pain  and  un- 
dergoes physiotherapy  three  times  a 
week  to  prevent  infections  in  his  feet. 


I  ..i  more  than  i  i  i    ty,  the 

third  ol   i    Paul  ( fett)  •  five   ion 

lived  .i^  a  leclu ie  in  hi i  tall  I  ondon 
house  in  <  beyne  Walk  or  m  the  pri 

vale  London  (  lime,  which  Iii^  I.i  -•- 
Vanni  Treves,  says  Getty  treated  "more 
as  a  hotel  than  a  hospital  "  Sick  and 

depressed,  anesthetizing  himsell  with 

heroin  and  rum,  (jetty  withdrew  from 
life  until  his  only  contact  with  the 
outside  world  was  through  his  televi- 
sion and  a  handful  of  friends.  Christo- 
pher (iibbs.  the  London  antiques  dealer 
who  was  part  of  this  group,  says  his 
condition  was  "mainly  due  to  the  ne- 
glect that  comes  with  a  lack  of  self- 
esteem  and  a  certain  loneliness,  a 
cut-offness.  It  was  incredibly  sad." 

Getty's  downward  spiral  began  on 
July  11.  1971,  when  his  second  wife, 
Talitha,  died  at  the  age  of  31.  After 
months  of  stormy  argument,  the  two 
had  met  for  a  final  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation. Alone  in  their  Rome  apart- 
ment, they  talked,  quarreled,  and,  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  final- 
ly fell  asleep.  When  Getty  awoke.  Ta- 
litha was  in  a  coma.  She  died  a  few 
hours  later.  An  Italian  doctor  an- 
nounced that  the  cause  of  death  was 
a  combination  of  alcohol  and  sleep- 
ing pills.  Only  after  eight  months  did 
an  inquest  finally  confirm  what  many- 
were  whispering:  Talitha  Getty  died 
of  a  heroin  overdose.  There  were  ru- 
mors that  Getty  had  given  Talitha  the 
lethal  injection  and  that  he  had  wait- 
ed too  long  to  call  for  help. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  much 
Talitha's  death  affected  Getty.  Ever 
since,  he  has  been  drawn  to  others 
whose  lives  have  been  touched  by 
similar  scandal.  Two  of  his  close  friends 
are  Mick  Jagger.  whose  role  in  the 
death  of  fellow  Rolling  Stone  Brian 
Jones  was  the  subject  of  dark  rumor 
for  decades,  and  Claus  von  Billow. 
When  von  Billow  was  accused  of  at- 
tempting to  murder  his  wife.  Sunny, 
the  socialite  and  heiress.  Getty  gave 
him  a  loan  that  paid  von  Billow's  SI 
million  bail  and  funded  his  defense  in 
two  trials.  What  few  people  know  is 
that  Getty  also  funded  the  suit  von 
Billow's  daughter.  Cosima,  filed  against 
her  half-brother  and  halt -sister  to  win 
a  share  o\'  their  grandmother's  estate. 


;  I  In1  Kip  ton  Winkle  of  the  haul  monde. 


DESCENT 
J.  Paul  Getty  Sr. 
(above)  dancing  grimly 
at  a  party  in  1962; 
J.  Paul  Getty  Jr.  and 
Talitha  Pol  laze 
about  their  Marrakech 
palace  (opposite); 
J.  Paul  Getty  III, 
at  the  police  station 
after  he  was  released  by 
his  kidnappers 
(inset,  far  right); 
Talitha  and  Tara  Gabrie 
Galaxy  Gramaphone, 
Getty's  youngest  son 
(inset,  near  right). 
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my  were  whispering:  lalithii  (ietty  died  of  a  heroin  overdose. 


"You  can  be  an  ax  murderer,  but  if  you're  an  ax  murderel 


Getty  put  up  $3  million;  Cosima  was 
awarded  $35  million. 

Getty  is  still  very  reticent,  but  the 
dazed  exile  of  Cheyne  Walk  is  over.  This 
Caribbean  trip  is  the  greatest  step  in 
his  long  journey  back  to  life.  When  he 
boarded  a  Concorde  flight  in  London 
the  evening  before  the  party,  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  left  Britain  in  18 
years.  Accompanying  him  was  his  long- 
time partner,  a  willowy  former  model 
named  Victoria  Holdsworth,  who  friends 
say  is  the  only  person  Getty  really  trusts, 
along  with  her  two  young  sons,  Get- 
ty's physician,  and  another  doctor.  The 
trip  has  been  timed  to  the  English 
cricket  team's  series  of  matches  against 
the  West  Indies.  Getty  is  a  cricket  nut, 
as  are  the  guests:  English-team  mem- 
bers, former  players,  umpires,  fans.  Even 
the  sports  minister  of  Barbados,  Jon- 
ny  Tudor,  is  here. 

A  decade  ago,  Getty  would  never 
have  extended  an  invitation  to  a  par- 
ty, and  if  he  accepted  one,  he  would 
often  change  his  mind  at  the  last  minute, 
as  he  did  once  to  a  dinner  where  Prince 
Charles  was  to  present  him  with  an 
arts-patronage  award.  Today,  when  he 
says  yes,  he  goes.  And  he  is  invited 
by  the  cream  of  the  British  establish- 
ment: the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Roth- 
schild, Lady  Thatcher.  He  is  a  large 
contributor  to  the  Conservative  Party 
and  entertains  the  prime  minister.  At 
61,  after  the  wilderness  years— the  years 
asleep— Getty  has  become  the  Rip 
Van  Winkle  of  the  haut  monde. 

Little  is  known  about  his  life  today. 
One  of  his  friends,  British  comedian 
Spike  Milligan,  jokes  that  Getty  is 
"the  poor  man's  Howard  Hughes."  In 
England,  he  divides  his  time  between 
an  apartment  overlooking  Green  Park 
and  a  2,500-acre  estate  in  Bucking- 
hamshire named  Wormsley.  He  has 
his  own  cricket  ground  there,  where 
he  hosts  long  matches  featuring  his 
team,  J.  Paul  Getty's  XI.  His  collec- 
tion of  rare  books  and  manuscripts, 
insured  for  $75  million,  is  displayed 
in  a  new  library,  which  rises  behind 
the  house  in  the  shape  of  a  medieval 
turreted  castle,  Inside,  the  ceiling  is 
painted  with  a  pattern  of  the  firma- 
ment ;is  it  looked  on  the  night  Getty 
was  born. 

At  Wormsley,  Getty  has  carved  out 
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a  perfect  English  country  gentleman's 
life,  where  his  every  whim  is  catered 
to.  Getty  paid  only  $4.5  million  for 
the  estate,  but  has  since  spent  $48 
million  renovating  it  to  his  taste.  In 
the  fields  beyond  the  cricket  ground, 
he  has  a  herd  of  pedigreed  longhorn 
cattle,  led  by  a  hefty  bull  named.  Bern- 
bra  Leo.  There  is  a  large  greenhouse 
and  a  new  hedged  garden  with  a  chil- 
dren's theater  and  a  croquet  lawn;  in 
winter,  Wormsley  hosts  a  pheasant 
shoot.  "He  loves  England,"  says  his 
friend  Lord  Rothschild.  "He's  happy 
here  and  he's  been  unhappy  every- 
where else." 

Despite  his  agreeable  pastimes,  what 
Getty  works  hardest  at  is  giving  his 
money  away.  Very  quietly,  he  has  be- 
come Britain's  greatest  private  philan- 
thropist. Christopher  Gibbs  estimates 
Getty  has  given  away  more  than  $210 
million  over  the  past  decade.  Best 
known  is  the  $63  million  donation  to 
the  National  Gallery  in  1985,  which 
prompted  the  Queen  to  appoint  him 
an  Honourary  Knight  Commander  of 
the  British  Empire.  Over  the  years, 
he  has  given  $25-million-plus  to  help 
save  the  British  Film  Institute,  and  in 
1986  he  gave  $4.4  million  toward  the 
cost  of  building  a  new  stand  at  Lord's, 
the  home  of  English  cricket.  Getty's 
charitable  trust  champions  help  for 
the  homeless,  community  projects  for 
young  offenders,  the  preservation  of 
old  churches,  small  village  cricket  clubs, 
and  programs  to  rehabilitate  prison 
inmates  and  help  women  driven  by 
stress  to  self-mutilation. 

What  is  most  extraordinary  about 
Getty's  life  is  the  unwritten  pact  be- 
tween Getty  and  the  British  that  al- 
lows him  to  live,  unlike  virtually  any 
other  billionaire,  in  complete  privacy. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  other  famously 
wealthy  British  resident  who  has  es- 
caped with  so  little  of  the  gossip, 
envy,  and  scorn  that  are  the  price 
one  pays  for  being  very  rich  in  En- 
gland. "Paul  is  a  much-loved  figure," 
explains  British  prime  minister  John 
Major,  "and  when  I  say  much-loved, 
I  mean  for  what  he  is— not  just  what 
he's  been  able  to  give." 

Getty  is  rarely  photographed,  and  few 
gossip  columnists  publicize  Victoria's 
existence.  The  dinner  dance  they  threw 
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two  years  ago  for  120  guests  at  Spence    to 
House,  the  former  home  of  the  Princes;; 
of  Wales's  family,  went  completely  un 
recorded  in  the  British  tabloids 

Cynics  say  Getty  is  being  kep 
sweet  in  order  to  ensure  that  he  leave 
his  fortune  to  Britain  when  he  dies 
Others  say  his  Anglophilia  and  his  gen 
uine  aversion  to  publicity  (most  o 
his  donations  are  anonymous)  hav 
made  him  an  eccentric  figure  of  pub 
lie  affection.  And  how  the  Britisl 
love  an  eccentric.  "He  has  hit  the  eroge  sty, 
nous  zone  of  the  British  press  b* 
helping  Lord's  and  cricket,"  venture 
Lord  Gowrie,  who  is  chairman  of  tJbn 
Arts  Council.  "You  can  be  an  a: 
murderer,  but  if  you're  an  ax  mm 
derer  who  loves  cricket,  in  Britaii 
you'll  be  O.K." 

ler-po 

According  to  the  divoro 
papers  filed  in  1935  b 
the  fourth  Mrs.  J.  Pan 
Getty  Sr.,  she  first  at 
tempted  suicide  when  sh 
was  pregnant  with  he 
son  Paul  junior.  Am 
Rork's  father  was  a  wel 
known  Hollywood  pro  ttty  J[ 
ducer  and  the  agent  of  the  >silent-filn  Kinced 
star  Clara  Bow.  The  Oklahoma  oil  baroi  lesl  A 
first  met  her  when  she  was  14  and  stil  in  as 
a  schoolgirl.  They  married  when  she  wa 
24  and  he  almost  twice  her  age. 

The  marriage  lasted  only  three  years  itoallj 
during  which  time  she  gave  birth  t<  n  Pa 
two  sons,  J.  Paul  Getty  Jr.,  born  En  it  rich,' 
gene  Paul  Getty  and  nicknamed  "Pab  rancisct 
by,"  and  Gordon.  Through  it  all,  Gett; 
Sr.  was  negotiating  with  his  mother  II 
Sarah,  to  gain  control  of  the  famil;  al 
company  so  that  he  could  expand  i  x 
into  an  integrated  oil  giant.  The  Sara  ),\ 
C.  Getty  Trust  they  established  woulc  nm 
in  time,  be  the  source  of  all  the  Gel  pe. 
tys'  wealth.  Valued  at  just  over  $'.  id;  jra, 
million  when  it  was  set  up  on  Nevl*|Sj 
Year's  Eve  1934,  the  trust  yielded  Saral  dui  ii  h 
Getty's  heirs  more  than  $4  billion  whet  Yoan,, 
it  was  broken  up  50  years  later. 

After  the  divorce,  Ann  lived  witl  or  .fler 
her  two  sons  in  California.  Their  fa  E 
ther  had  little  to  do  with  their  up  j 
bringing.  One  time,  when  young  Pabb  ei>,  i 
wrote  to  Getty  Sr.,  the  letter  was  r<  at  > 
turned  with  all  its  grammatical  an(  >> 
spelling  errors  corrected  but  with  n<  ; 
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in  Ihviis  cricket,  in  llriliiin  vml 
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■thei  response  "From  thai  moment 
>n,  it  vs. is  impossible  foi  me  to  write 

urn  another  letter,"  Getty  told  Robert 

.eii/ner,  author  of  The  Great  Getty. 
me  I  i!c  and  Loves  qj  I  Paul  Getty 
Richest  Man  in  the  World 
Ann's  own  life  was  quite  turbu- 
lent. She  married  three  more  tunes, 
ind  the  two  brothers,  who  were  very 
lose,  were  raised  largely  by  their 
4  maternal  grandmother.  Paul  studied 
sngltsh  at  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
[  ersity,  but  never  graduated.  Instead, 
lie  was  drafted  and  served  for  a  short 
„';  inie  in  Korea.  It  was  not  a  happy 
li  ixpenenee.  his  childhood  friend  Judge 
Villiam  Newsom  says,  and  today  Get- 
*  rarely  speaks  o\~  it. 

In  January    1956,  at  the  age  of  23, 

e  married  his  college  sweetheart,  a 

Bter-polo  champion  named  Ciail  Har- 

s.  Getty  Sr.  did  not  attend  the  wed- 

ing,  and  sent  a  gift  only  when  his 

Dglish    mistress   Penelope   Kitson 

,;  i  isisted.  The   newly  weds'   first  son, 

Paul  Getty  III,  was  born  later  that 

;ar.  Three  more  children    Aileen, 

\t  lark,  and  Ariadne    followed. 

.li     It  wasn't  until  October  1957,  when 

id  pi  retty  Jr.   was   25,   that   Fortune  an- 

em.f!)  Duneed  for  the  first  time  that  the 

iltun  chest  American    who  quickly  became 

mJj   lown  as  the  richest  man  in  the  world 

jdeii   as    an    oilman    by    the    name    o\' 

Paul  Getty.  Until  then,  he  had  been 

gyti    rtually  unknown.   "Kids  at  school 

j,irIti    lew  Paul's  dad  was  rich,  but  never 

,onl[   at  rich,"  recalls  Bill  Newsom,  the  San 

,j -p;  rancisco  judge  who  was  in  Getty's 

i|(](    BSS  at  St.   Ignatius  High  School. 


The  sudden  exposure  o\'  his  father's 
alth  jolted  the  soft-spoken  young- 

i     Paul    was   a   serious   young   man. 

y,  painfull)  thin,  and,  with  his  horn- 

ntned  spectacles,   lather  scholarly   in 

pearancc    'Net   as  a   teenager   he  al- 

i|.idy  drank  so  much  that  his  mother 

,„  \;|t  obliged  to  tell  his  would-be  m-laws 

,  Mnlout  it  before  Ins  marriage  to  Gail. 

rlYoung  Paul  joined  the  family  busi- 

r      ss,   pumping  gas   for  $100  a   week 
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on  after,  his  lather  summoned  him 
Europe  d\K\  within  two  years  named 
n  directoi  o\'  (ictty  Oil's  new  Italian 
erests    Po  take  on  ins  new  role  I  u 

ie  Paul  (iettv  asked  Ins  father's  pci 
ssion  to  change  his  name  to  J    Paul 
•ttv   Jr.  Hut  Rome  was  not  the  ideal 


training  ground  foi  a 
businessman  \uspi- 
ciouslv,  Federico  I  ell i 
m  was  filming  In  Dolce 

Vita   when    the   young 
Gettys  arrived. 

Qaus  von  BtUow,  who 

was  then  the  senior  ( iet- 
tv s  personal  assistant,  be- 
lieves Paul's  life  would 
have  been  quite  different 
if  his  father,   instead  of 
putting  him  into  the  oil 
business,  had  made  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  J.   Paul 
Getty   Museum.   "That's 
how  I  would  have  handled 
a  son  with  such  an  artistic 
sensibility."  von  Billow  says. 
"But  I  don't  think  he  fully- 
understood  any  of  his  sons. 
There  was  always  a  remote- 
ness there." 

The  combination  of  be- 
ing the  son  o\'  the  richest  man 
in  the  world  and  the  seduc- 
tive tug  of  Rome  in  the  early  1960s 
proved  irresistible.  "Paul  had  charm, 
he  had  conversation,  and  he  had  sex 
appeal,"  von  Biilow  recalls.  And  Get- 
ty's marriage  to  Gail  was  disintegrat- 
ing. "They  weren't  really  suited." 
explains  Bill  Newsom,  "but  in  those 
days  if  you  wanted  a  relationship  with 
a  girl,  you  married  her." 

In  1965.  at  a  party  at  von  Billow's 
London  apartment.  Getty  met  a  strik- 
ing young  woman  with  auburn  hair  and 
almond  eyes.  Her  name  was  Talitha 
Pol.  Born  in  Java  of  Dutch  parents, 
Talitha  had  come  to  England  when 
her  father,  the  painter  William  Pol, 
married  Augustus  John's  daughter.  Von 
Biilow  describes  Talitha  as  "incredibly 
beautiful  and  incredibly  attractive," 
adding,  "Not  all  beautiful  women 
are."  Christopher  Logue,  the  poet, 
was  also  in  love  with  her.  "So  many 
women  are  imprisoned  b)  then  beau- 
ty and  can't  allow  the  other  things  in 
their  character  to  come  out."  he  says 
"But  she  was  incredibly  friendly,  which 
made  it  very  easy  to  get  on  with  her." 
She  was  also  very    unstable. 

falitha  and  Paul  married  in  Rome 
in  Decembei  1966,  he  in  a  psyche- 
delic tie  and  she  in  m\  ivory  velvet 
ensemble,   complete   with   hood   and 


THIS  BLESSED  PLOT 

Michael  Caine  I  left )  and  Gem  u  ateh 

his  cricket  team  play  its  debut  match  on 

the  new  pitch  at  Wormsley. 


miniskirt,  edged  in  white  mink.  They 
lived  in  a,  magnificent  rooftop  apart- 
ment, where  they  entertained  in  a 
living  room  that  contained  a  giant 
birdcage,  two  elephant  chairs  from 
India,  and  a  shrine  to  Buddha  in  which 
incense  burned  constantly.  They  trav- 
eled to  India.  Bali.  Angkor  Wat. 
They  holidayed  at  Palo,  the  55-room 
villa  Getty's  father  owned  northwest 
of  Rome,  and  at  the  tumbling  palace 
with  five  courtyards  they  bought  in 
the  old  quarter  o\'  Marrakech. 

Christopher  Gibbs  recalls  visiting 
them  there,  where  Mick  Jagger  was 
also  a  frequent  guest.  "The  days  were 
filled  with  expeditions,  great  picnics 
in  the  countryside  with  peasant  girls 
singing  in  the  fields  and  carpets  spread 
OUt  by  the  waterfalls."  What  he  doesn't 
m.W\  is  that  the  davs  were  also  filled 
with  sex  (iettv  later  bragged  that  he 
had  slept  with  more  beautiful  women 
than  any  other  man  except  Jagger 
and  drugs.  Bv  the  end  ol  the  1960s, 
both  ( iettv s  were  addicts,  and  their 
lives  were  spinning  out  of  control  She 
was  injecting  heroin,  he  was  snorting 
it.  and  then    Continued  on  page  136 
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She  says  she  takes  her  time  when  she  orders, 
he  says  she  made  a  waiter  faint  in  Capri.  She  prefers  P.T.A. 

meetings,  he  a  good  table  at  Harry's  Bar  in  London. 

So  goes  the  happy  bickering  between  George  Hamilton  and 

Alana  Stewart,  who  have  survived  Hollywood — and  made  a  virtue 

of  their  divorce — to  take  a  new  turn  as  hosts  of 

their  own  syndicated  TV  talk  show. 

Can  George  and  Alana  make  a  run  at  Regis  and  Kathie  Lee? 

GEORGE  KALOGERAKIS  soaks  up  their  rays 


he's  late.  He's  later.  The  lunch  scene 
at  Lc  Dome  on  Sunset  Boulevard  has 
gotten  under  way  without  them.  But 
having  just  chatted  their  way  through 
the  first  run-through  of  their  new 
talk  show,  they  are  all  smiles  when 
they  arrive.  As  couples  go,  they  are 
odd  and  ex-:  George  Hamilton,  54,  is 
known  as  much  for  his  permanent 
tan  and  high-profile  companions  (Lyn- 


da Bird  Johnson,  Imelda  Marcos,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Taylor)  as  for  his  film  and 
TV  roles.  Alana  Stewart,  47,  former 
model  and  occasional  actress,  was  fa- 
mous briefly  for  her  party-girl  profile 
and  combustible  marriages  to  Hamil- 
ton and  Rod  Stewart.  They're  the 
perfect  Hollywood  co-hosts  Regis  and 
Kathie  Lee  by  way  of  Jackie  Collins, 
whose  sister  Joan,  like  much  of  Hol- 
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George  and  A 

in  L.A.  anti'opposite,  in  1974  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  in 
Manzanillo,  Mexico. 
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lywood  I-  ■     Geoi      tnd  \i  ina  d 
I)    "Bui  the  "ill-,  ro  olio  tion  I  h 
oi  them  being  married     loan    i 
having  dinner  with  them  when  they 
threw  lasagna  at  each  other." 

Now  they're  on  their  best  behav- 
ioi  sort  ol  l  ons,  in  I lollywood  tei 
after  their  l(>7(>  spin,  they're  packag- 
ing their  affectionate!)  combative  friend- 
ship and  selling  it  t<>  syndication:  the 
banter-driven  George  tt  Alana  *  Alana 
&  George  begins  taping  this  month. 
Ry slier  Entertainment  has  ordered  up 
10  episodes  of  the  show,  which  will 
include  both  celebrity  guests  and  "do- 
it-yourself'  at-home  video  segments  of 
George  and  Alana  gliding  through  their 
days.  Nearly  two  decades  after  it  took 
effect,  theirs  has  evoked  into  a  di- 
vorce of  convenience.  These  quintes- 
sential talk-show  guests  have  finally 
moved  over  to  the  hosts'  chairs,  and 
at  least  one  chum  is  looking  forward 
to  tuning  in.  "George  will  be  bril- 
liant." says  Elizabeth  Taylor.  "Ill  cer- 
tainly watch." 

Hamilton    is    indeed    remarkably 
bronzed;  meeting  him,  you  want  to 
shout,  "This  one's  done!"  and  snatch 
him  off  the  grill.  He's  dressed  in  a 
blazer  and  subtly  checked  shirt  open 
at  the  collar.  Alana  wears  a  simple 
white  pants  outfit  and  no  discernible 
makeup..  Both   look  sleek  and  slim 
and  much,  much  younger  than  they 
:/>»    _     deser\e   to.    Maybe   it's  col- 
lagen. Or  maybe  it's  just  be- 
cause they   seem  to  be  way 
past   the  normal   Hollywood 
anxieties.  They've  seen  it  all 
already   and  can  laugh  at  just 
about  anything,  including  them- 
selves. 
They're  not  the  same  people  who 
amicably   sorted  out  the  terms  o\ 
their  divorce  at  a  table  at  Joe  Allen 
in    West    Hollywood.    Alana    has 
"worked  on"   herself  and   "grown." 
George,  too,   has  "worked  on"   him- 
self and  "grown."  The)  are.  however, 
still  different    in   some  o\    the  same 
ways    Alana   is  pragmatic  and  direct; 
George  is  cursed  with  "an  obsessive, 
vague  energy."  He's  a  little  spacey 
Once,  on  a   hunting   trip,   he   reached 
into  his  pocket  lor  vitamins  and  swal- 
lowed a  handful  of  bullets,  i"  I  hey  were 
only     22s."   he   explains.)    I  hey    are   a 
charming   couple,   even    though   the) 
were  not  always  charming  to  each  oth- 
ei  when  the)    ( ontinued  t»\  page  142 
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UntU  his  death  in  1987, 

Bill  King  was  one  of  the  world's 

elite  fashion  photographers. 

But  he  was  obsessed 

with  hiding  his  private  self: 

hat  he  was  gay,  that  he  had  AID 

and  that  he  regularly 

indulged  in  wild, 

drug-fueled  parties  at  which  he 

photographed  many  of 

New  York's  most  glamorous 

jet-setters  nude — or  worse. 

STEPHEN  FRIED  recalls 

the  tumult  of 

King's  life  and  reports  on  the 

bitter  legal  battle 

between  those  fighting  to  control 

what  is  left  of  his  legacy 


- 


X 


(  eJebrit)  hairstylist 

Maur>  Hopson, 

I  li/ahith  l.nlur  (in  a 

$15.00  i  Maximilian  fur), 

and  Kill  King  finish  off 

a  Blacky  1. 1  mi. i  shoot 

in  September  19X3. 

/ ./'/.   maua/iiu  did  a  shool 

of  the  shool. 


t  has  been  nearly  seven  years  since 
photographer  Bill  King  died  of 
aids,  but  he  has  yet  to  be  laid 
to  rest.  His  final  years  remain  a 
mystery  to  most  of  the  people 
who  thought  they  knew  him  best. 
The  fortune  he  should  have 
amassed  as,  in  the  words  of  one 
magazine  art  director,  "proba- 
bly one  of  the  best  photographers 
ever"  is  either  spent  or  lost.  And 
his  bewildering  will  is  still  tied 
up  in  a  legal  battle  between  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  his  last 
protege. 

His  considerable  visual  lega- 
cy is  in  limbo.  And  the  story  of  how 
it  got  that  way— and  of  how  he  came 
to  be  beloved,  reviled,  honored, 
and  pitied— is  still  quizzically 
whispered  about  in  the  fashion 
world,  where  faces  come  and 
go  but  behind-the-scenes  gi- 
ants such  as  Bill   King  sur- 
vive the  styles. 

His  story  was  not  told  when 
he  died,  because  he  was  one 
of  the  first  major  figures  in 
the  visual  arts  to  be  taken 
by  AIDS,  several  years  before 
the  world  developed  any  skill 
at  remembering  without  shame. 
And  it  was  never  told  when  he 
was  alive,  because  King  made 
sure  nobody  knew  much  about 
him.  The  man  was  obsessed  by 
what  people  would  think. 

Although  King  died  at  48,  he 
had  a  prodigious  output.  His  sig- 
nature photographs  were  studio  shots 
that  were  seamless  in  both  back- 
ground and  foreground— rich  celebri- 
ty photobiographies  and  energy-infused 
fashion  photographs  of  "jumping" 
models,  the  best  of  which  did  the  job 
(showed  the  product)  and  contained 
wonderful  interior  portraits  of  the 
leapers.  His  work— if  all  the  negatives 
are  ever  recovered  includes  Blackglama 
mink  ads,  decades  of  fashion  pictures 
and  celebrity  portraits,  the  shot  of  Is- 
abella Rossellini  for  Lancome  which 
became  one  of  the  longest-running 
photographs  in  advertising  history, 
and  endless  magazine  covers.  There 
were  also  his  unpublished  nudes— art- 
ful ones  done  at  sittings  for  unfinished 
book  projects,  and  others,  taken  at 
pre-safe-sex  parties,  which  many  top 
names  in  fashion  and  entertainment 
are  praying  never  turn  up.  One  of  King's 
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great  talents  was  the  ability  to  get  al- 
most anyone  to  do  almost  anything  in 
front  of  his  camera. 

To  his  professional  colleagues,  King 
was  a  shy,  clever  photographer  in 
preppy  clothes,  glasses,  and  a  beard 
who  took  scrubbed-clean,  perfect  pho- 
tos in  a  spotless  studio  run  so  efficiently 
that  he  could  regularly  knock  off  two 
or  three  sittings  a  day.  He  was  gay, 
but  he  never  acknowledged  it.  "He 
was  almost  silent  and  incredibly  polite," 
says  Isabella  Rossellini,  whose  model- 
ing career  he  basically  created.  "I  nev- 
er talked  openly  to  Bill  about  his 
homosexuality,  because  he  was  like 
this  old-fashioned  gentleman,  where  you 
never  referred  to  it.  But  I 


In  his  search 
for  more  energy 

he  was 
experimenting 

with  the 
exact  opposite 


had  heard  he  was  this  dangerous  man, 
very  daring  in  his  private  life." 

Nobody  was  sure  how  such  a  worka- 
holic and  perfectionist  could  make  time 
for  a  double  life,  and  most  people  didn't 
really  care  as  long  as  King's  product 
sold  their  product.  In  fact,  he  had  a 
lot  of  lives.  And  he  went  to  such  lengths 
to  keep  them  separate  that,  years  lat- 
er, friends  and  colleagues  still  feel 
bound  by  his  arcane  code  of  silence. 
"He  almost  inducted  you  into  this  Bund- 
like secret  society,  where  you  were  made 
to  feel  you  were  the  only  person  in 
the  world,"  recalls  painter  Richard 
Bernstein,  who  knew  King  from  their 
art-school  days  in  the  60s.  "This  was 


part  of  his  charm  and  his  psycholoe 
ical  problem."  Like  a  lot  of  people  1 
King's  life,  Bernstein  is  deeply  con 
flicted  about  how  to  remember  the  pho 
tographer— how  to  speak  for  his  work 
since  it  has  so  far  been  unable  t< 
speak  for  itself.  "A  lot  of  me  want 
to  pay  homage  to  this  great  unreco, 
nized  artist,"  he  says.  "And  anothe 
side  of  me  wants  to  get  even." 

Other  friends  are  stunned  by  wh 

they've  heard  since  King  died,  for  man 

of  them  maintained  a  "don't  as 

don't  tell"  relationship  with  him.  "Thi| 

was  a  man  of  enormous  gentleness  an 

generosity,  one  of  my  best  friends,  real 

ly,  and  the  godfather  of  my  daugh 

ter,"  says  British  magazine  vetera 

Liz  Rees-Jones  in  her  London  office 

"We'd  talk  on  the  phone  a  couple  time 

a  week.  .  .  .  But  since  he  died,  yoi 

know,  there  have  been  various  posl 

mortems,  and  I'm  starting  to  feel 

little  bit  like  I  was  naive.  Was  I  be 

ing  duped?  Was  I  part  of  the  plot? 

Only  a  few  have  been  able  to  syn 

thesize  all  the  Bill  Kings  into  th 

empathetic  if  tormented  man  the 

want  to  remember. 

"Did   anybody   tell   you   abou 

Snowball?"  asks  German  magazin 

art  director  Felicitas  Oeltze  voi 

Lobenthal,   sitting  in  a  Munic 

beer  garden  that  "Bill  always  loved 

to  go  to  when  he  worked  witl 

her  at  German  Vogue.  "This  littli 

white  stuffed  bear,  all  crazy  and  bea 

up.    He   took   it  with   him   every 

where.  This  is  the  part  I  liked  abou  \ 

him,  this  little  boy  who  wanted  yoi 

to  cook  for  him.  He  had  a  wholi 

collection  of  teddy  bears,  but  Snow 

ball  was  his  favorite,  from  his  chile  tl 

hood,  I  think."  She  shakes  her  head  si 

"A  little  boy.  Snowball.  It  seems  Si1* 

far  away  now." 


Bill  King  would  have  loved 
that  a  journalist  had  to  go  t< 
London  to  do  a  story  on  him 
Even  though  he  was  born 
the  Netherlands  Antilles  and 
to  his  eternal  shame,  brough 
up  primarily  in  Cliffside  Park 
New  Jersey,  King  got  his  firs 
career  break  in  London  in  the  60s.  H 
adored  British  culture  and  indulged  ii 
bespoke  British  clothes  long  before  hi 
could  actually  afford  them.  When  hi 
finally  started  making  a  lot  of  mone; 
in  New  York,  he  had  his  apartment  a 
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King  in  1983  with  models:  from  left,  standing. 

Rene  Russo,  Jerry  Hall,  Kim  Alexis,  and  Carol  Alt; 

kneeling.  Kelly  Emberg  and  Iman. 

Insets,  clockwise  from  below:  King's  1985 

/    shoot  of  A  Chorus  Line  for  Vogue; 

Twiggy  cover  for  Queen,  December  1968; 

70s  poster  for  An  Evening  with  Holly  Woodlawn 

'  (ackie  Curris  (designed  by  Richard  Bernstein); 

Andy  Warhol  and  Bette  Midler  (November 

1974,  during  Interview  cover  shoot): 

"New  York  Scene"  fashion  for  Queen,  1970; 

Bella  Abzug  cover  for  Ms.;  February  1973; 

John  Phillips  and  Genevieve  Waite  for  Andy  Warhol's 

Interview,  September  1974;  Jerry  Hall  poster 

for  The  Picture  \ewspaper,  mid-70s 

ned  bv  Richard  Bernstein). 
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brown  study  two  uurs 

before  his  dt-uth, 

phologruphi-d  in  l'»ss 

b>  hi*  friend 

Robert  Mupplcfhorpc. 

who  Mould  ulso  die 

of  MM,  in  I  W>. 


One  i  inii  \\riiuc  transformed  Into  i 
mini  English  manoi  houw. 

And   King  would  have  loved  lo  be 

described  u  .1  charactei  out  oi  Oscai 
Wilde's  The  Importance  oj  Being  Earnest, 
m  fact,  he  was  a  combination  ol  both 

male  leads  He  was  mild-mannered  Jack, 
a  country  gentleman  embarrassed  to  ad- 
mit he  has  re-created  himself  as  a  moot) 
nrbanite.  He  was  also  mischievous  Al- 
gernon, who  delights  in  deceptions 
such  as  an  imaginary  invalid  friend,  Bun- 
bury,  whom  he  claims 


I 


He  would  go  on 
several-day  binge  of 
rugs  and  anonymous, 
often  kinky  sex- 


Mu«Mia\ffirsi 


he  referred  to  it. 


to  be  visiting  when  he  is 
really  out  "Bunburying."  Much  of 
King's  life  even  matched  Wilde's  sub- 
title, "A  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  Peo- 
ple," as  good  a  description  as  any  of 
life  as  a  fashion  photographer. 

King  got  an  art  degree  from  the 
Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  where  he 
shocked  the  student  body  with  a  sto- 
ry in  the  literary  magazine,  written 
under  a  pseudonym,  about  a  menage 
a  trois.  He  started  dabbling  m  pho- 
tography while  taking  graduate  courses 
al  N.Y.U.,  and  brief!)  set  up  a  studio 
on  Third  Avenue  before  going  oil  to 
wander  around  Europe.  King  ended  up 

in    London,   where    British   Harpers 
Bazaar  gave  him  his  first  big  break. 

'I  almost  accidentally  had  these  pic- 
tures published  in  London,"  he  would 
later  recall,  in  an  unpublished  inter- 
view he  did  in  1986  for  a  book  he  was 
working  on  with   BBC  filmmaker   IV- 


iei  Adam  On  ■  trip  in.  It  to  New 
York,  1  went  to  the  publii  librar)  and 
i.M.k  [0  .  in  ol  Vo  ■■■■  ind  Har\ 
•""I  read  them  1  jusi  analyzed  the 
pictures  and  the  formulas  He  didn't 
see  fashion  photography  as  a  serious 

form  ol  sell -expression  but  ".h  a  way 
to  make  a  living  and  to  be  indepen- 
dent .  .  .  until  I  decided  what  to  do 

He  wanted  to  be  independent  ol  his 
lather  and  namesake,  who  worked  lor 
an  international  construction  compa- 
ny. William  VI.  King  Sr.  was  mystified 
by  his  son's  profession  and  irked  by 
his  sometimes  extravagant  spending,  but 
be  grudgingly  bankrolled  him  anyway. 
His  father  also  seemed  to  be  in  denial 
about  his  son's  homosexuality,  one  rea- 
son why  the  photographer  chose  to 
remain  what  gay  friends  referred 
to  as  "closety,"  even  though  he 
had  been   "out"  for  some  time.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  him  to 
make  a  public  display  of  affec- 
tion with  a  pretty  woman,  espe- 
cially when   his  family  visited. 
Because  of  the  help  from  his  fa- 
ther. King  was  one  of  the  least  strug- 
gling artists  trying  to  break  into 
the  mod  scene  during  London's  fash- 
ion heyday,  and  one  of  the  few 
Americans  to  succeed. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  he  was  all 
over  Bazaar,  and  at  Queen  his  early 
men's  fasliion  shots  started  a  ruckus. 
"Bill  didn't  know  how  to  take  a  full- 
length  picture  at  that  time,  only  a 
cropped  one,"  recalled  Erica  Crome. 
who  was  Queen  s  men's  fashion  editor. 
"In  order  to  get  the  legs  and  feet  in. 
he  had  the  model  pull  his  legs  up. 
And  the  picture  created  a  stir,  be- 
cause, well,  you  could  see  the  crotch." 
He  had  a  knack  for  taking  pictures 
that  got  noticed.  A  shot  he  did  for  Qieen 
of  a  man  wearing  a  tuxedo  with  a  silk 
turtleneck  shirt  instead  of  a  bow  tie 
caused  a  sensation.  And  his  first  cover 
for  Bazaar  was   one   o\'  the   earliest 
fashion-magazine  covers  to  feature  a 
black  model.  Donyale  Luna.  From  that 
point  on,  King  dominated  British  Bazaar. 
doing  nearlv  ever)  cover  for  two  years. 
Bv  the  late  60s.  King's  British  work 
had  so  impressed  the  art  staff  of  Amer- 
ican Harper\  Bazaar  that  he  was  lured 
back  to  New   York    He  set  up  a  small 
studio  at    100   Fifth    \\  otitic  and  start- 
ed working  with  Bazaar's  young  phe- 
nom  art  director,  Bea  I  eitler. 

In    New    York,    king   tried    to   up- 
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grade  his  work  habits  and  profes- 
sionalism. He  was  known  as  a  per- 
fectionist, but  mostly  it  was  the  pictures 
that  were  perfect.  One  big  change  from 
London,  where  his  sessions  had  been 
loud  and  chaotic,  was  that  he  decid- 
ed he  would  work  in  silence,  like  Ir- 
ving Penn,  the  photographer  whose 
pictures  he  most  admired.  He  also 
decided  that  the  sittings  needed  to  be 
more  ritualized,  less  chummy.  He 
would  make  his  entrance  after  the  mod- 
el had  been  made  up  and  arranged 
on  the  set.  The  assistants,  dressed  in 
white  lab  coats  and  sneakers,  would 
learn  his  rhythms  and  respond  to 
nonverbal  commands— he  had  a  pow- 
erful glare  and  threw  quiet  tantrums. 
A  tape  border  was  put  down  on  the 
floor  to  mark  off  the  area  that  was 
Bill  King's  alone  and  could  be  en- 
tered only  by  invitation. 

His  farewell  to  Queen  in  Septem- 
ber 1970  was  a  good  indication  of  where 
his  pictures  were  going.  It  was  an 
omnibus  tribute  to  New  York— which 
was  replacing  London  as  the  interna- 
tional capital  of  pop  culture— disguised 
as  a  men's-wear  special  issue.  Among 
the  models  were  Warhol  drag  stars,  mil- 
itant feminists,  U.S.  Navy  Waves  in 
dress  uniform,  Playboy  Bunnies,  school- 
girls, actor  Michael  J.  Pollard,  and  mod- 
el-actress Lauren  Hutton. 

The  shots  were  done  on  white  seam- 
less with  a  lot  of  motion  that  was 
captured  very  naturally  but  in  sharp 
focus.  These  were  among  what  came 
to  be  known  as  King's  "jumping" 
pictures.  In  his  search  for  more  en- 
ergy in  the  controlled  environment  of 
the  studio,  he  was  experimenting  with 
the  exact  opposite  of  "posing."  He 
was  learning  how  to  make  subjects 
almost  literally  jump  through  hoops, 
demanding  multiple  repetitions  of  leaps 
and  whole-body  screams  while  huge 
fans  blew  their  hair.  If  they  reached 
the  point  of  exhaustion,  he  would 
cue  his  assistants  to  spray  water  clan- 
destinely into  the  fans  to  revive  them. 

Besides  doing  fashion  work  for 
American  Bazaar,  King  was  privately 
spritzing  and  photographing  many  of 
New  York's  bizarre  for  a  series  of 
black-and-white  nudes  that  also  in- 
cluded any  models  and  magazine  por- 
trait subjects  he  could  get  to  agree  to 
strip  down  and  sign  a  release.  He  hoped 
to  collect  these  pictures  into  a  book 
that   would  establish  him  as  some- 
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thing  more  than  a  professionally  pre- 
cocious magazine  photographer. 

He  worked  on  the  book  first  with 
Richard  Bernstein,  who  would  invite 
some  of  the  Warhol  Interview  crowd 
back  from  Max's  Kansas  City  late  at 
night  to  be  shot  nude.  But,  Bernstein 
says,  King  then  announced  one  day 
that  Bea  Feitler  was  his  new  collabo- 
rator on  the  book.  The  painter  for- 
gave Bill,  because  everybody  forgave 
Bill.  "I  think  he  was— what's"  that 
word?^anhedonic,  like  you  can't  en- 
joy anything  you've  done,"  says  Bern- 
stein. "He  had  terrible  self-esteem." 

But  the  book  of  nudes  was  never 
published,  and  King  never  made  time 
for  another  "art"  project.  He  came  to 
see  his  life's  work  as  executing  the  as- 
signments given  to  him  as  brilliantly 
as  possible:  he  would  artfully  solve 
other  people's  problems.  Nobody  is  cer- 
tain why  the  book  wasn't  published. 
King  may  have  worried  that  it  might 
damage  his  very  mainstream  career. 
Or  it  could  have  just  been  a  failure  of 
nerve.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  pictures 
clearly  haunted  him  throughout  his 
life,  and  all  he  wanted  at  the  end  was 
to  make  sure  they  were  seen. 

t  would  probably  be  easier  to  make 
a  list  of  the  celebrities  and  mod- 
els Bill  King  didn't  photograph 
than  of  the  ones  he  did.  While  he 
met  many  people  he  admired— 
and  drew  out  of  them  things  they 
weren't  entirely  willing  to  give  to 
the  camera  (or  the  public)— he 
was  often  disillusioned. 

"I  remember  before  I  shot  Georgia 
O'Keeffe  spending  a  half  an  hour  in 
the  bathroom,"  King  recalled  in  one 
of  the  interviews  for  his  unpublished 
book.  "I  was  probably  so  nervous  I 
was  shaking.  And  then  also  to  find  out 
that  she  was  so  vain,  and  with  all  the 
wrinkles  and  whatnot.  .  .  .  Bette  Mid- 
ler was  one  of  the  most  insecure  peo- 
ple I  have  ever  photographed.  .  .  .  With 
Nureyev,  well,  he  upset  everyone  by 
accusing  us  of  poisoning  him.  There 
were  strawberries,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  he  put  salt  on  them  or  sour 
cream.  ...  He  was  very  difficult  and 
reluctant  to  give.  .  .  .  Then,  on  leaving, 
a  boy  showed  up  toward  the  end  of 
the  sitting  who  had  an  angelic  face,  curly 
hair.  Nureyev  said,  'Well,  he  should  have 
been  here  the  whole  time,  and  you  would 
have  gotten  better  pictures.'" 
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Very  few  of  the  celebrities  became 
confidants.  Behind  the  scenes,  Bill  Kim 
had  a  different  friend  for  every  occa 
sion— girls  who  knew  they  were  beards 
boys  who  knew  they  were  chickens 
muses,  drug  connections,  traveling  com 
pardons,  sycophants,  confessors,  clients 
lackeys.  And  he  always  needed  a  lady 
in -waiting— often  his  friend  Paul 
Mazure— at  his  disposal,  ready  to  jei 
off  to  the  islands  for  a  vacation,  assis 
on  a  sitting  in  Mexico,  go  to  the  movies 
heterosexual  ize  a  business  dinner,  01 
mother  him. 

King  looked  for  the  same  thing  ir 
friends  that  he  looked  for  in  photo 
graphic  subjects:  they  had  to  be  will 
ing  to  focus  all  that  was  interesting  abou 
themselves  directly  at  him.  He  coulc 
be  incredibly  generous,  professional!} 
and  personally,  but  nobody  was  sure  i 
he  was  giving  or  just  paying  fair  mar 
ket  value  for  loyalty.  Ironically,  getting  ^d  Mo 
too  close  to  King  could  be  considerec 
disloyal.  And  becoming  close  with  an 
other  of  his  friends  or  a  family  mem 
ber  was  considered  treason,  ofter 
punishable  by  a  period  of  banishment 
He  didn't  want  people  comparing  notes 

The  most  constant  presence  in  Bil 
King's  life  was  David  A.  Hartman 
whom  he  discreetly  introduced  as  hii 
"friend,"  because  most  people  coulc 
not  be  trusted  with  the  informatior 
that  "Cookie,"  as  he  affectionately 
called  him,  was  the  love  of  his  life.  A 
breathtaking  ly  handsome  young  mai 
from  Boston,  Hartman  was  the  onl} 
person  associated  with  Bill  King  whon 
everyone  else  near  him  adored— an 
pitied,  because  while  King  played  games 
with  the  people  he  liked,  he  relent 
lessly  tried  to  manipulate  the  man  hi 
loved.  They  could  be  wonderful  snob 
together,  but  there  were  vast  difference! 
between  their  ages  and  professiona 
standings.  Until  Hartman  developec 
his  own  photography  career,  he  wa! 
Bill  King's  gofer,  and  one  of  his  nick 
names  was  Best  Boy.  They  had  a  volatil< 
relationship,  filled  with  fights,  flow 
ers,  jealous  rages,  and  teddy  bears. 

Hartman,  who  always  kept  his  owl 
apartment,  was  almost  as  "closety"  a! 
King.  He  also  had  a  more  "correct' 
upbringing,  which  King  admired.  Whil 
King's  background  was  upper-middl 
class,  he  often  felt  inadequate  becau 
he  hadn't  been  raised  to  be  worl 
ly— he  had  to  work  at  it.  David  H 
man  was  also  more  conservative  in  „ 
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rp t  life.  He  was  no  angel,  bul  he 
Hill  Kin;.'  Every  six  months  <>i 
rug  would  plan  .1  link-  private  va 
from  Ins  controlled  life  He  would 
B  a  several-da)  Bunburj  ing  binge 
ill ui's  .mil  anonymous,  often  kmkv 
n  "'killing  the  witch,"  as  Ik-  referred 

n     \iul   then   lie  would  come  hack 
id)  to  work 

y  the  late   70s.  the   Mill   King 
Studio  was   in   a   perfect   posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  ol'  all 
he  commercial  and  aesthetic 
Possibilities  presented   b)    the 
world's  sudden  fascination  w  ith 
fashion   photographers.    Me 
was  also  poised  to  prove  him- 
ne\l  Avcdon    a  comparison 
rht,  uad  been  made  since  1  *•>> 7 2 .  when 
<ing  inherited  from  Avedon  the 
mi  Blackg lama  "What  Ik-comes  a  Leg- 
End  Most.'"  campaign. 
I  nderneath  the  surface,  bow- 
na#.;ver.   all    was   far   from   well 
nw  Cing's  mother,  a  lifelong  smok- 
•r,  died  o(  cancer  (which  was 
irneo  vhy   King  ran  a  no-smoking 
tudio  and  refused  to  do  cig- 
rette  ads).  While  absorbing 
he  shock  of  her  death.  King 
vas  stunned  to  discover  that 
is    father    had    thrown    out 
lerything  he   had  been  stor 
l  at   his   parents'   house    ra- 
iding  every    picture   he   had 
en  in  the  first  10  years  o\'  his 
per.   King  Sr.  later  told  a  stu- 
Staff  member  that  he  had  de 
|td  the  photos  because  o(  their 
xerotic  content. 

er  the  years.  King  told  many  peo- 

e  story  of  his  pictures'  being  de- 

d  In   his  lather    and  o\  how   the 

them  had  barely  spoken  since. 

ie  colleagues,  it  was  the  only 

detail  about    Bill   King  they 

ver  know 

ding  to  King's  younger  sister. 

ing  McQelland,  the  detail  has 

details    missing     She    savs   that 

ies  Hill  King  periodicall)  shipped 

and  was  often  asked  to  come 
Btrieve  after  he  had  an  apart- 
and  studio  in  New  York  were 
even  unsealed    She  savs  that  al- 

aci     mother's    death    hei     fathei 

a  out  everything. 

ie  also  believes   that   hei    brother 

ped  communicating  with  her  \a 

primal  il)  because  oi  money,  not 
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ai t    I  ven  though  Hill  King  was  be 

Coming    very    Successful,    he    was    still 

borrowing  from  his  fathei   especially 

during  tax  tune     "Hill  would  lake  in\ 

fathei  oul  foi  dinners,"  vic(  lelland 

recalls,  "ami  it  my  lather  brought  up 
business.  Hill  jusl  wouldn't  call  him 
for  another  ycai 

"Hill  built  up  some  story  that  he 
didn't  get  along  with  the  family.  .  .  , 
In  tact,  his  family  was  behind  him 
Kit)   percent  His   life   was  differ- 

ent and  separate  [from  ours].  What 
happened  finally  with  my  father  was 
that  a  relative  of  ours 


"It  was 

naughty  pictures 

of  celebrated  people, 

under  the 

influence  of  a 

substance  he  had 

shared 

with  them." 


wrote  to  Bill  [criticizing  him 

about  asking  his  father  for  money]. 
1  hat,  I  thought,  led  to  the  friction.  .  .  . 
[Hill]  thought  he  should  keep  getting 
whatever  he  wanted" 

I  was  this  family  trauma  that  Hill 
King  blamed  for  his  growing  in- 
abilit)  to  control  his  binges.  Hut 
his  mother  also  just  happened  to 
die  when  New  York  was  going 
mad  \iul  as  "normal  life"  in  the 
fashion  business  started  looking  a 
little  more  like  Hill  King's  secret 
binges.  Ins  private  life  began  over- 
lapping  more  with   work     The  studio 


Itafl    I  arm-    to    know    that    when    the 
put    hil    Mack    leather    jacket    on 
over    one    ol    the    do/en  .    ol    Brool 

Brothers  >hnt>  thai  lined  his  color 

coded  clo^-t-,  H  would  he  Olll)  i  mat 
ter  ol  tune  before  he  was  in  lull  lilt 
When  a  binge  began  King  was 
uncharacteristically  relaxed,  almost 
like  a  whole  person  But  a  binge  didn't 
stop  until  there  was  nothing  left  "I 
Bill  King  but  his  beard  He  would 
take  as  much  cocaine  as  he  could 
find  balancing  H  with  Ouaaludes  so 
that  his  brain  didn't  blow  up  and  have 
as  much  anonymous  sex  as  his  body 
could  endure.  He  wouldn't  sleep 
for  days.  The  witch  became  more 
difficult  to  kill.  He  was  becoming 
a  functional  drug  addict. 

Erica  Crome  remembers  her 
first  and  only  experience  with 
a  Bill   King  binge.   In    1980 
she  made  plans  to  visit  King 
in  New  York  for  Christmas, 
hoping  to  cry  on  his  shoul- 
der about  her  failing  mar- 
riage. The  day  before  she 
was  to  leave,  one  of  his 
assistants  called  and  said 
Bill  had  the  flu  and  she 
shouldn't  come.   She  went 
anyway.  "I  didn't  know  this 
was  the  code  for  'The  man  is 
completely  out  of  his  head  on 
cocaine,'"  she  says.  "When  I 
arrived  ...  he  wasn't  his  usu- 
il  self  .  .  .  and  he  was  quite 
honest  about  having  a  coke  habit, 
because  he  was  always  living  in 
hopes  of  knowing  someone  who 
might  know  someone  who  might 
know  someone  who  would  have 
some.  ...  I  don't  think  he  thought 
he  had  a  problem. 
"On  my  second  day  there,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  strange  man  trying 
to  get  into  bed  with  me.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  gift  from  Bill.  He  flipped 
when    I  said.     How    dare    you!'    He 
could  not  understand  why    I  was  up- 
set. He  said  that  he  had  selected  him 
personally  and  that  he  was  absolutely 
clean.    I   said.     I'm  sorry,  but.   really. 
he  must  go  away  immediately  '  He  said. 
'Oh.  you're  so  British    You'll  change 
your   mind.   And   he's  been   paid,   so 
we  can  alvvavs  call  him  back.'" 

King's  housekeeper  complained  to 
Crome  about  having  to  serve  at  din- 
ner parties  where  there  were  naked 
boys   under   the   table.    King's   father 
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showed  up  at  the  apartment  one  day,  let- 
ting himself  in  with  his  key.  "He  said  to 
me,  'You're  his  only  decent  friend— are 
you  going  to  marry  him?'"  she  recalls.  "I 
said,  'I  rather  think  not,  Mr.  King.'  But  I 
think  that  gives  you  a  general  perspec- 
tive." 

When  Crome  visited  the  studio,  she 
was  ushered  into  "the  playroom"— a 
small  space  across  the  hall,  which  King 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  It  was  a  mess, 
like  a  college  student's  room— the  exact 
opposite  of  the  immaculate  King  stu- 
dio. Inside,  Crome  was  shown  what 
King  was  now  doing  with  the  abilities 
he  had  honed  on  his  abandoned  book 
of  nudes. 

"It  was  a  huge  archive  of  naughty  pic- 
tures which  he  had  taken  of  celebrated 
people,  normally  under  the  influence  of 
a  substance  he  had  shared  with  them," 
she  says.  "I  asked  why  he  took  them.  He 
said,  'Well,  they  happened  at  my  party. 
They're  great.  It  means  I  have  one  over 
on  them.'  There  was  a  girl  who  was  a 
very  well-known  model.  [She  and  King 
had  gotten  high,  and  he  had  taken  her  to 
the  club  Hurrah!,  where  she  posed  in  the 
men's  room  either  performing  or  simulat- 
ing oral  sex  with  strangers.]  He  said,  'No 
matter  who  she  is  or  what  job  it  is,  she'll 
always  be  available.  ...  If  anyone  tries  to 
put  one  over  on  me,  I've  got  photograph- 
ic blackmail  material.' 

"One  end  of  the  room  was  dominated 
by  a  huge  blowup  of  Bill  with  a  substan- 
tial erection  and  David  without  an  erec- 
tion. He  actually  pointed  it  out  to  me. 
'See,  I  never  have  a  problem  getting  it 
up,'  he  said.  I  said,  'How  interesting.' 
He  used  to  use  that  room  not  only  for 
sex  pursuits  but  also  to  take  drugs, 
which  he  used  to  take  by  injecting  them 
up  the  anus  mixed  with  water.  I've  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  physically  present 
when  he  would  do  this.  ...  I  never 
asked,  but  apparently  putting  it  up  the 
bum  if  you're  gay  is  another  form  of 
anal  thrill.  ...  It  was  jolly  rude." 

After  five  days,  the  scene  at  King's 
apartment  "very  well-known  people 
who  were  coming  around  with  pudding 
vases  of  cocaine,  snorting  away"  was 
too  much  for  Crome.  King  had  also  re- 
lieved her  of  a  large  amount  of  cash,  in- 
sisting that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  his  bank-machine  card.  In  the  hope 
that  a  change  of  scenery  might  help, 
Crome  bought  tickets  for  them  to  go  to 


Florida.  King,  only  semi-coherent,  bare- 
ly made  it  onto  the  plane. 

"We  went  through  that  sensor  thing 
in  the  airport  and  it  beeped,  because  he 
was  wearing  a  cock  ring,"  she  remem- 
bers. "So  he  drags  me  back  again,  fid- 
dles in  his  trousers,  and  shoves  this  thing 
into  my  hand.  I  mean,  I  wasn't  really  on 
for  this.  .  .  .  Things  went  from  bad  to 
worse  in  Key  West."  After  the  vacation 
from  hell,  Crome  never  saw  King  again. 
"I  regard  drugs  as  his  downfall,"  she 
says.  "I  think  it's  a  great  pity;  he  was  a 
talented  person  and  had  a  special  view. 
There  are  some  photographers  who  do 
pictures  like  other  people,  and  Bill  King 
did  pictures  like  Bill  King." 

The  amazing  thing  was  that  when  his 
binges  were  over  he  seemed  able  to 
clean  himself  up,  clear  his  mind,  and 
continue  to  take  pictures  like  Bill  King, 
for  months  at  a  time.  And  his  studio 
staff,  which  had  been  trained  to  satisfy 
his  professional  whims  without  question, 
simply  adjusted  to  covering  up  for  his 
personal  whims  as  well. 

In  1983,  King  persuaded  John  Turner, 
who  had  run  the  studio  for  several  years  in 
the  mid-70s,  to  come  back.  King  had  a 
complex  professional  relationship  with 
Turner,  an  air-force  vet  who  had  once  as- 
sisted Irving  Penn.  "You  know  in  the  old 
days  how  the  duchess  always  has  a  person- 
al maid  who  knows  everything  about  the 
ins  and  outs  of  her  life?"  asks  one  fashion 
editor.  "That's  what  John  was."  As  Turner 
went  from  being  King's  studio  manager  to 
being  his  factotum  and  front  man,  the  two 
pushed  the  envelope  of  creating  organiza- 
tion amid  professional  and  personal  chaos. 
In  doing  so,  they  also  significantly  in- 
creased the  importance  of  being  Bill  King. 

The  studio  "ran  like  a  Swiss  clinic,"  re- 
calls one  model.  It  was  absolutely  spot- 
less, for  King  had  also  developed  into  a 
clean-freak.  It  was  one  of  the  first  studios 
to  have  computerized  billing.  Fresh  flow- 
ers were  ordered  for  each  sitting,  and  if 
the  portrait  subject  was  a  drinker,  his  or 
her  preferred  booze  was  on  hand. 

The  studio  broke  new  ground  in  pro- 
fessional damage  control.  A  shredding 
machine  was  purchased  to  destroy  any 
pornographic  party  Polaroids  left 
around  the  next  morning.  (King  kept  the 
best  ones  for  himself,  and  took  to 
putting  them  into  his  safe-deposit  box.) 
Drug  dealers  who  came  to  the  studio 
looking  for  money  King  owed  them 
were  told  that  they  needed  signed  re- 
ceipts and  began  producing  them. 
When  the  first  beepers  came  out.  Turner 
got  one  so  that  King  could  find  him 
when  he  needed  to  be  rescued  from  sex- 
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positions. 

Many  tried  to  persuade  King  to  seel 
help  for  his  drug  problem,  but  he  re 
fused.  Instead,  he  just  became  mors 
paranoid  and  unreasonable  during  hi; 
worst  moments,  and  more  intent  on  ere 
ating  a  web  of  disinformation  so  tha 
"nobody  would  find  out"  what  so  manj  ;. 
already  knew. 

To  the  list  of  events  he  blamed  for  hi 
bingeing,  he  had  added,  in  1982,  th< 
death  of  Bea  Fcitler,  who  succumbed  t<  ind  his 
cancer  right  after  designing  the  proto 
type  for  the  revival  of  Vanity  Fair.  Kinj 
considered  Feitler  his  artistic  con 
science,  and  he  had  still  hoped  to  do  alr.iiiMoi 
Bill  King  book  with  her.  It  is  rumorec 
that  King  proposed  marriage  to  he: 
shortly  before  her  death.  (After  Feitlei 
died.  King  enlisted  Peter  Adam— whe 
had  done  a  series  of  BBC  documentaries 
and  books  about  major  photographers 
to  work  on  "the  book.") 

David  Hartman,  who  had  grown  into 
talented  photographer,  and  John  Turnei 
both  did  what  they  could  to  keep  Kins 
away  from  drugs.  But  even  when  he  was 
out  of  control,  he  had  control  over  botr 
of  them. 

"Bill  had  always  been  somebody  whe 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  himself  wher 
he  wasn't  working,"  says  fashion  editoi 
Betty  Ann  Grund.  "He  always  got  de  y 
pressed.  But  he  got  the  pictures.  His  ca 
reer  was  soaring.  People  were  .enamorec  never 
of  him.  Most  of  it,  of  course,  was  that  h(  h  §\\ 
had  an  incredible  machine  going  there.  Ii  ichardsi 
the  client  had  the  least  bit  of  doubt,  then  e air.  I 
were  people  going  around  doing  whai  emo(je 
they  were  supposed  to  be  doing,  so  ■ ;  head 
eliminated  their  questions.  And  he  usee  id  ^ 
that  to  his  best  advantage,  so  he  couk  id  ,\x 
walk  in  five  minutes  before  he  clicked  the  idt,  „ 
camera  after  taking  10  showers.  When  the  b<  \>v 
pictures  would  come  out  well,  he'd  say  ins  y 
'See,  I'm  better  when  I'm  stoned.'" 

If  not  better,  at  least  good  enough  fol 
many  of  the  top  clients  in  magazines  and  ^  0jj 
advertising.  During  some  of  those  peak  ]r>  ; 
bingeing  years,  he  continued  with  Black-  ^  ^ 
glama  and  Revlon  and  Max  Factor,  up- in 
graded  his  editorial  mix  to  include  cover 
of  American  I  ogue  and  1  unity  Fair,  an( 
added  the  Laneome  campaign,  which 
did  with  creative  director  Nick  La  Micela  j  \\ 

King's    studio    was    grossing    about., 
$500,000  a  year,  but  the  overhead  waj. 
extremely  high,  and  King,  in  the  words 
of  one  friend,  "lived  like  a  raja."  On  edi 
torial  trips,  he  stayed  at  top  hotels  andr,. 
took  more  assistants  than  the  magazines ; 
would   pay   for.    His  vacations   became 
more  and  more  lavish:  he  rented  a  villa  , 
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:  n  the  South  dI  I  ranee  foi  the  month  ol 

\ugust  to  oiHir i.un  (///  Ins  friends  When 

).i\ul  1 1,11  tin. in  was  out  oi  town,  the 

ockei    spaniel    knit'    had    given    linn 
Hulls    the    l*i op    I  >  a  nli   ,i    Brooks 

»i  irothers  watchband  foi  .i  collai    went  to 
'■     country  house  in  .i  limousine 

•\nd.  in  an  attempt  to  upgrade  his  un- 

ii   gc.  King  undertook  two  majoi  projects 

le  hired  London-based  interior  designer 

Hugh  Henry  to  redo  his  apartment,  and 

|  engaged  architects  to  redesign  and  cx- 

and  his  studio  into  the  most  impressive 

leihty  in  New  York    When  he  was  urged 

[  move  the  studio  to  a  space  he  could 

urchase  before  undertaking  such  an 

mansion    Ins  monthly  rent  had  gone 

t(  -om  $2,000  to  nearly  $14,000    he  re- 

t  jsed.   He  loved  his  addresses,  and 

dored  the  idea  that  he  could  wake 

p  at  One  Fifth  Avenue  and  walk  to 

r.ri£  is  studio  at  100  Fifth.  IT  it  cost  more, 

B  would  just  have  to  shoot  more. 

King's  business  was  going  so  well 

lat   it  even  survived   rumors  about 

"(  le  "baby-dropping"  incident    King 

kr  -id  been  shooting  an  ad  campaign  in 

mi  aris  for  Enrico  Coven  with  one  of 

ibol  is  favorite  models,  Ashley   Richard- 

>n,  and  a  voting  DO)    I  ho  child  was 

ipposed  to  be  in  the  air  during  the 

lOto,  and  was  injured  during  one  of 

C  takes    He  was  rushed  to  the  hos- 

tal.  and  the  King  studio  made  sure 

had  the  finest  care    Withm  days, 

aiwrsjnvcvcr.  the  storj  began  circulating 

at    Bill    King   had   been    shooting 

ichardson  flinging  an  infant  into 

i   e  air.  In  one  o\'  the  best  versions. 

ij  uh  e  model  had  dropped  the  baby  on 

.  head,  causing  its  death    She  later 

Id  the  New  York  Post  that  someone 

d  asked  her  if  it  was  true  that  she 

d  urangkd  the  infant. 

By   1985  many  people  close  to  Mill 

vJj  ing  had  noticed  that  he  was  chang- 

|  once  again  He  was  hmgemg  less. 
Doting  more  pictures,  and  Irving  to 
>rk  o\Y  the  gut  he  had  developed.  He 
ii  ted  looking  less  like  the  portrait  his 
end  Robert  Mapplethorpe  had  taken  of 
n    wasted,    in    a    leather     jacket    and 

leatshirt   mk\  more  like  an  English  gen- 

r,  jlman.  He  went  on  a  health  kick,  hiring 

^,ch I  (nutritionist  and  a  cook  to  make  him 

v.j  Id  Hartman  macrobiotic  \oo>.\    \n  di- 

xj  j'tors  noticed  that  he  seemed  more  spu- 

.  jal.  more  interested  in  the  big  picture 

I  In  fact,  he  was  panicked  David  Hart- 

tin    had    started    getting    sick     in    the 

v.;|. jl'i'ig.  and  in  Jul)  was  hospitalized  with 
■  kumonia     King    masterminded    Ins 

e    and  the  news  that  he  was  sick  was 

>ken  to  his  family,  who  had  nevci  ac- 


knowledged outright  thai  he 
lohn  Iiiiiki  in  inged  foi  I lai tman  I 

i  -d  al  the  Pastew  Institute  in  Paris 
in  I )i  Dominique  Dormant,  who  was 
also  taking  care  ol  Rock  Hudson   King 

made  ai  i  amvnients  foi    H.iMman'-.  sulci 

Dianne,  to  go  t<>  Paris  and  jt  r.  with  him 
she  was  given  .i  camera  and  him  and 

asked    to    take    pictures    every    day    and 

send  them  to  New  York 

Over  the  next  six  months.  Haitman 
was  hospitalized  several  times  I  he  inter- 
action between  his  family  and  his  lover 
was  sometimes  difficull  On  the  other 
hand,  the  family  had  never  seen  Mill  King 
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Mill  King  as  .in  infant  in  the  amis  ofhis  lather. 
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so  lender  and  devoted  "In  the  end.'"  Di- 
anne Hartman  says,  "he  and  Mill  would 
just  lie  together  and  hold  hands,  [here 
was  just  an  understanding  between  them." 

Sometimes  Hartman  mistrusted  the  at- 
tention Once,  after  an  argument  with 
King  on  the  phone,  he  turned  to  his  sistei 
a\k\  said.  "Mill's  only  being  nice  to  me  be- 
cause he's  dy  ing,  too." 

King  was  Polaroiding  his  own  demise 
lie  had  taken  a  blood  test  some  months 
before,  and  his  r-cell  count  was  low.  Mm 
m  ii>s>  nobody  was  certain  il  that  defi- 
nite!) indicated  \n>s  It  was  a  technicality 

King  planned  to  use  to  deny  his  illness 
until  it  killed  him 

David  Hartman  had  friends  and  fami- 
K  around  him  during  the  long  months  ol 
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his  il  K       didn'l  need  to 

it     although  he  made    ane  thai   the 

i  lowers  were  ih»  ind  that  the 

hospital  rooms  were  always  the  b 

Ihcrc  weie  only    tWO  things  he  was  un- 
able to  control    the  famil)  hired  a  male 

nurse  whom  King  wanted  fired  because 
he  was  jealous  And  Kiiil'  wanted  Hart- 
man to  sit  lor  a  portrait  by  Irving  Perm, 
but  bold  David  and  his  family  refused 
King  could  never  understand  why.  Be- 
cause of  the  portrait  and  the  nurse  or 
perhaps  because  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  everything  that  awaited  him  King 
abruptly  said  his  last  good-bye  to  Hart- 
man several  weeks  before  he  actually 
died,  in  July   1986. 

"Mill  came  to  say  good-bye.  and  he 
never  came  back.  He  never  called." 
recalls  Dianne.  "I  don't  think  he  sent 
flowers  again  after  that.  I  remember 
holding  David  and  crying.  David 
knew  Mill  was  going  to  be  alone.  He 
said  that  with  pity,  with  sadness.  He 
told  me.   Bill's  going  to  die  alone.'" 

Fiscal  year  1986  ended  brilliantly. 
The  studio  came  close  to  grossing 
SI  million,  and  King  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  his  plan  to  remodel  his  en- 
tire workspace.  His  studio  rent  would 
be  going  up  to  nearly  S  18.000  a 
month,  and  the  construction  costs 
weren't  going  to  be  easily  recovered 
from  cash  flow.  He  was  already  carry- 
ing a  mortgage  on  his  Fifth  Avenue 
apartment.  He  had  exercised  his  op- 
tion to  buy  at  the  insider's  price  the 
co-op  he  kept  on  Horatio  Street  for 
friends  (and.  long  ago.  wild  parties). 
He  still  had  his  place  in  Pans.  And  he 
was  still  buying  lovely  things  with 
Hugh  Henry.  So  in  December  he 
took  out  a  large  bank  loan. 

King  had  some  new  members  in 
his  entourage.  Stewart  Shining,  a 
blond  South  Dakotan  in  his  20s.  who 
looked  like  his  name,  had  completed  his 
rise  from  photographic  assistant  to  King's 
personal  assistant  and  protege.  Jane 
Hsiang,  a  freelance  stylist,  had  recently  re- 
turned to  the  fold  King  had  photographed 
her  in  the  Mis.  when  she  was  a  model,  and 
had  helped  gel  her  started  as  a  stylist  in 
the  "Us.  but  then  she  spent  many  years  on 
his  shulisi  Suddenly,  she  reappeared  and 
started  spending  a  lot  of  time  with  King, 
making  the  women  who  had  mothered  or 
bearded  him  for  so  main  years,  such  as 
makeup  artist  Ariella.  a  little  uncomfort- 
able John  linnet  was  still  John  Turner, 
but  his  relationship  with  King  was  getting 
more  contentious  He  had.  at  his  own  re- 
quest, been  written  out  o{  the  will,  because 
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he  was  tired  of  being  threatened  with  be- 
ing written  out  of  the  will. 

In  March  1987,  King  had  his  first  ma- 
jor complication  from  AIDS:  a  chest  cold 
turned  out  to  be  pneumonia  and  led  to  a 
three-week  hospitalization.  He  recovered, 
took  a  holiday  in  Palm  Beach  with  Hsiang 
and  Shining,  and  returned  to  work.  In 
May  he  shot  a  week  in  New  York  and 
then  a  week  in  Bermuda.  In  June  he  strug- 
gled through  a  Vogue  fur  sitting  with  style 
editor  Polly  Mellen  and  then  contracted 
chicken  pox.  His  studio  accountant,  De- 
nise  Collin,  had  to  take  him  to  the  hospi- 
tal during  a  shoot;  he  stayed  for  three 
days,  and  then  asked  Collin  to  learn  how 
to  inject  his  medication  so  that  he  could 
be  treated  at  home.  He  finished  the  fur 
sitting,  and  even  did  a  Lancome  ad,  al- 
though he  had  to  lie  down  periodical- 
ly and  rest. 

He  recovered  from  the  chicken 
pox  and  did  some  work  in  the 
summer.  Although  he  continued 
to  deny  that  he  had  aids,  he  did 
begin   to  talk   to  Jane   Hsiang 
about    what    he    might    have 
done  differently  in  his  life. 

"He  asked  me,  'Jane,  if  I 
didn't  live  such  a  crazy  life, 
do  you  think  I  would  have 
gotten  this  sickness?'"  Hsiang 
recalls.  "I  said,  'If  you  didn't 
live  the  madness  in  your  life,  the 
madness  and  the  beauty,  you 
wouldn't  be  Bill  King.'"  He  some 
times  compared  himself  with  Bruce 
Weber  and  Robert  Mapplethorpe,  pho 
tographers  who  he  felt  had  more  suc- 
cessfully combined  their  personal,  artis- 
tic interests  and  their  careers.  "1  remem- 
ber going  with  Bill  to  the  Whitney  to 
sec  a  show  that  included  Bruce  Weber's 
photographs,"  Hsiang  says.  "Bill  said, 
'He's  in  a  museum,  and  I'll  never  have 
time  to  be  in  a  museum.'" 

King  vacationed  in  August  at  Lake 
Como  with  Hsiang.  Shining,  and  Hugh 
Henry,  but  then  he  collapsed  with  a 
seizure  in  Paris  and  had  to  be  hospital- 
ized  again.  None  of  the  herbalists,  spiri- 
tual ists,  hypnotists,  or  ecstasy  therapists 
were  making  any  difference.  King's  fi- 
nances were  also  bleak.  Construction  on 
the  studio  had  been  stopped  for  lack  of 
funds,  and  Chapter  II  was  considered. 
Instead,  King  decided  that  he  would 
sacrifice  everything  else  to  make  sure 
the    studio   continued.    In    a    document 


which  promised  to  lend  the  studio  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  his  personal  as- 
sets, he  wrote.  "My  professional  reputa- 
tion and  my  integrity  as  an  honorable 
businessman  .  .  .  are  the  most  important 
considerations."  He  decided  to  sell  the 
apartment  at  One  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  September,  he  was  flown  back  to 
New  York  and  checked  into  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center.  During  his  entire  illness, 
almost  nobody,  including  his  family,  had 
been  told  he  was  sick.  He  continued  to 
deny  he  had  aids,  and  made  it  very  clear 
that  anyone  who  told  his  family— the  clos- 
est members  being  his  mother's  sister, 
Margaret  Waldt,  and  his  sister.  Janet, 
and  her  two  children— was  a  traitor. 

In  the  meantime,  bookings  were  put  on 
hold  and  work  came  to  a  halt. 
Bill  King  had 
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ably  upset,  and  Aunt  Marge,  with  whon 
King  had  sometimes  socialized,  reportec 
ly  made  a  number  of  threats.  She  dc 
manded  to  see  "this  person  Jane  Hsiang. 
The  next  day  King  called  his  family  frori 
the  hospital,  assured  them  that  he  was  is 
the  country,  and  told  them  not  to  worrj 
But  they  worried,  and  soon  Aunt  Marg 
got  a  lawyer.  She  claimed  that  King  ha 
promised  her  the  apartment  and  all  it 
contents.  Janet  McClelland  says  that  sh 
has  copies  of  his  early  wills,  which  verif 
that  promise;  in  his  most  recent  wil 
Marge  was  still  the  first  cash  beneficiary 
King's  elderly  father,  who  was  left  notr 
ing  in  the  will— although,  according  t< 
Janet,  he  was  owed  "several  hundred  thoi 
sand  dollars"  by  his  son— tried  to  ask  que; 
tions  calmly.  Janet  got  caught  in  the  mic 
die  of  what  Bill's  friends  and  staff  pei 
ceived.  possibly  incorrectly,  as  a  unifie* 
family  front.  And  as  Bill  King  lay  in  Bet). 
Israel  dying  of  aids,  it  became  clear  wh  k 
he  had  always  compartmentalized  hi 
life,  or  perhaps  what  his  manipuk 
tion  had  wrought.  To  prevent  an> 
one  from  ever  seeing  the  who! 
picture  of  him,  he  had  pitted  al 


anhedonic, 
like  you  can't  enjoy 
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you've  done. 


five  people  left  in  his  life: 
John  Turner,  Denise  Collin.  Jane  Hsiang, 
Stewart  Shining,  and  Hugh  Henry,  every 
one  of  whom  had  started  out  working 
with  him.  He  was  lucky  that  they  were 
committed  and  loyal,  because  three  days 
after  he  checked  into  the  hospital  all  hell 
broke  loose.  A  high-school  friend  o\' 
King's  found  out  he  was  dying  and  called 
the  family.  Bill's  father  and  aunt  showed 
up  unannounced  at  the  studio  and  de- 
manded to  see  him.  John  Turner  met 
them  in  the  lobby  and  delivered  the  party 
line  that  Bill  had  concocted:  he  was  at  his 
new  country  place  in  Bedford.  New  York, 
and  he  would  call  them  from  there  the 
next  day. 

The  family  members  were  understand- 
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the  people  he  knew  and  love<  Key, 
and  worked  with  against  on  lisals 
another.  And  without  him  t<  ai 
mastermind   everything,   the  Jnfronl 
were  going  to  make  a  bad  sitt  eamier 
ation  much  worse 
Either  Hsiang  or  Shining  wa 
always  at  his  side.  Hugh  Henr 
would    fly   in    from    London   t< 
spell  them.  The  family  visited  sev 
eral  days  a  week,  but  because  of  th< 
antipathy    they    felt    toward    Bill' 
riends,  they  kept  up  on  his  conditio;  It , 
mostly  by  speaking  on  the  phone  u  :, 
his  doctors  and  nurses.  (Janet  McCle  aembers 
.and  says  she  talked  to  a  nurse  at  th  rf" the  be 
hospital  who  "had  been  told  he  didn'  !   L 
have  any  relatives.  After  she  met  me.  sh  al  i " 
said  Bill  had  been  calling  out  my  nam<  pe 
but  she  had  no  idea  who  Janet  was."  nil  riann 
Everyone  else  was  asked  not  to  visit    o  t,   y 
just  didn't.  Peter  Adam.  Isabella  Rossell  i 
ni.   Polly   Mellen.  and   Nick   La   Miccl; 
were  told  by  John  Turner  that  King  want 
ed  them  to  speak  at  his  memorial  service  .v 

The  family  came  to  believe  that  Kin  :n  f1 
had  been  mentally  incompetent  for  som<m 
time,  and  was  being  manipulated  b\   hi  >i 
employees.  They  also  found  it  hard  to  un ; 
derstand  why.  if  Bill  King  could  make   w 
"ol  of  money,  he  didn't  have  a  lot  o\'  mon  - 
ey.  With  the  help  o\~  Marge  Waldt's  attoi  j> 
ney.  Petei   I  iken berry,  they  tried  to  st<    Ml relati\ 
the  sale  of  the  apartment  and  the  an 
tiques,  claiming  the  prices  were  too  low 


(King  was  terminally  ill  during  the  198" 
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got  k  marki  t  crash.)  I  hey  did  nol  believe 
ih.ii  cameras  and  antiques  had  been  sold 
in  pay  studio  bills  Questions  were  raised 
■bout  signatures  on  checks  and  on  docu 
taenls,  such  as  the  medical  powci  ol  at 
krne)  given  to  I  Isiang  and  Shining  and 
the  document  closing  the  studio  <>n  Octo- 
bci  I  (Both  Hsiang  and  Shining  den)  an) 
Improprieties  )  In  earl)  November,  King  s 
personal  attorney.  Mar)  Dru 
deferring  in  letters  to  Ins  "mental  incom 
petencc."  Hospital  records  seem  to  cor- 
roborate that  assessment.  One  of  the  last 
tur  things  he  reportedl)  said  was  "I  design 
mm   machines  to  help  children  feel  better." 

On  November   19,  Hill  King  died  in 
nho  Jane  Hsiang's  arms  She  recalls  that  when 
... ;(  she  came  out  of  the  room  and  told  the 
cm  famil)    Margaret  Waldt  started  slapping 
•\  her   I  he  viewing  and  memorial  service, 
l\  which    Hsiang    arranged,    weren't    an) 
qN  rriendliei     Several   people  who  .mended 
■  ,ir  the  viewing  at  the  Campbell  funeral  home 
>n   Madison    \venue   recall   King's  aunt 
jinj  |.valking  up  to  the  open  casket  and  saying, 
n  a   "I'm    gonna    gel    them;    I'm    gonna    sue 
o    hem."  More  harsh  words  were  exchanged 
jjedi   tt  the  actual  burial,  in  the  Paramus,  New 
J  i    lersey,  cemetery  where  King's 
usio  :r  is  also  buried.  In  retalia- 
te  ion,  the  shocked  famil)  was 
t jt  confronted  with  some  of  the 
udsj  eamier  Hill  King  stones 


\ 


arlv  seven  years  later,  the 
pain   of  those   last   days   i 


till  around    Nobod)  who  kne 
ite(jjl    Ling  well  has  moved  much  p. 
jjdfj   ..  And.  because  o\'  that,  the  me 
i  jj||  Irama  over  his  memor)  has  be 
onj,l,    ike  a  movie  with  a  bad  script 
^K    areening    budget,    reluctant    i 
\\i\   lembers.  and  no  director    \\k\  a  lot 
:  j    f  the  best  visuals  are  missing 
((jjj        I  he  bad  script  is  King's  flawed  li- 
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membei  i  to  its  board    \nd  he  lefl 

000  i"   \ i ii 1 1  \t 
amounl  to  the  foundation  and  J  !00  nun 
to  his  sistei   land  and  hei  two  < hildren 

But     Km:'    died    without     much 
onlv   pulllies    possessions    and  del'N     \nd 

the  court  made  Marge  and  lanel  :xecu 
iois  oi  the  will  instead  ol  Stewart  sin- 
ning  who  also  petitioned  foi  the  job 
Shining    however,  refused  to  run  awa) 

from   the  situation    Hugh   Henry   at   least 

signed  over  his  inheritance  to  Shining  be- 
fore washing  his  hands  ol  the  uglv   meSS 

Hut  everybod)  else  itist  bulled 


al   will,   which  did   noi   specificall)    \ 
(tell   out    who    inherited    his   pictures. 
id  named  an  executor  who  wouldn't 

•r\e  i    When  I  saw  that  the  famil)  was 
iv    emotionall)    involved  I    bowed 

tat,"  he  says;    "I'm  not  a  psychiatrist") 

id  a  backup  executOI  who  couldn't  serve, 
.•cause  he  was  a  I  K  .  not  a  I  S  .  eili- 
•n  I  he  will  also  ended  up  pitting  King's 
nulv   against   the  colleagues  who  cared 

•r  him  during  Ins  last  yeai  King  left  de- 
gnei  Hugh  Henr)  his  furniture,  antiques, 

id  woiks  ol  ail.  and  left  Stewart  Shining 

s  personal  belongings   some  of  which  he 


Snapshots  />v> 

King  and  his  lover,  David  Hartman, 

in  I  lorida,  1983;  above,  king  heir 

Slew. ii  i  Shining  w  ith  si\  lis)  Paula  Mazure 

in  France  m  the  mid-80s 


"It's  kind  ol  awful  thai  it  was  all 
dumped  on  mv  shoulders,"  s.i\s  Shining, 
who  is  stalling  to  make  a  name  loi   him- 

sell  as  .i  photographei  "The  wa)  things 
ended  up  is  noi  ihe  wax  Hill  intended  Bui 
we're  all  responsible  foi  the  consequences 
is  to  distribute  to  a  Ao/^-w  close  friends  in  oui  lives  Kill  slowl)  put  people  out  o\ 
id  relatives  He  requested  that  a  founda  his  life  .nu\  didn't  work  enough  on  his 
>n  be  sei  up  to  furthei  the  publication  genuine  friendships,  so  b)  the  nine  he 
id  exhibition  ol  his  work  and  fund  "sei  i  died,  all  he  had  was  a  !  i  yeai  old  that  he 
is    photography"   naming    no    famil)      had  conditioned  into        well,  who  was 

Ml  M  I  '. 


hi  and  hi  \nd  I 

Shining  in  i.n  t   had  no  choice  but  to 
involved  I  him 

foi  id  ■  ivarehou  tin 

itance   demanding  S  0 000  ••■  p 

<>t  a  hotl)  disputed  bill  from  the  comp 

thai  had  packed  at  I  the  contents 

"i  k  irtments  and  studio  h.  ■ 

he  tlied    Ihe  estate  refused  to  give  Slu- 

King's  things  until   the  mailer 

resolved,  reinforcing  the  perception  that 
the  famil)  was  in  it  onlv  lor  money,  and 

was  living  to  punish  King's  associ 

Janet   McClelland  insists  that  this  per- 
ception   was    incorrect.    She 
claims  to  be  unaware  of  the 
implications  ol    some  of  the 
estate    lawyer's    actions;    her 
Aunt    Marge,    she    says,    was 
handling   much   of  the   estate 
work   until  she  died  last  Sep- 
tember.  McClelland  claims  to 
be    mystified   by   why   Shining 
never  came  to  get  the  material 
from   the   warehouse,   and   puz- 
zled as  to  why  he  and  Bill's  other 
close  associates  have  never  con- 
tacted her  about  properly  memo- 
rializing him.  But  she  also  believes 
that  improper  things  took  place  in 
King's  studio  during  his  last  year. 
"He  was  very  hurt  by  what  people 
were  doing  to  him."  she  says.  "He 
eft    an    audiotape,    which    we   got 
through  ;t  friend  of  his.  that  gives  you  a 
woA  idea  of  what  people  were  doing  to 
him.  He  was  keeping  a  journal  on  tape 
[the  rest  of  which  wasn't  recovered). 
Bill  savs  on  this  tape  where  he  thinks 
he  got  |\ids|  from." 

But  McClelland  says  she  is  most!) 
upset  about  Bill  King's  pictures  In 
the  past  lew  years,  she  has  set  her- 
self up  as  the  head  of  her  brother's 
ai chive,  reached  via  a  New  York 
phone  line  which  rings  m  the  New  Jerse) 
famil)  home  she  shares  with  her  ailing  94- 
year-old  father.  McClelland's  position  is 
that  she  now  personally  owns  the  pictures 
\s  executors,  she  and  \uni  Marge  treated 
the  photos  as  if  the)  were  inn  among  the 
"works  of  art"  left  to  other  heirs;  the)  also 
decided  that  without  an)  cash  for  the 
foundation  to  inherit  there  was  no  point 
in  selling  il  up  and  letting  it  art-direct  Bill 
King's  legacy. 

Instead,    photos    were    given    to     \unt 

Marge  as  pan  of  her  inheritance.  She  sold 
them  to  her  niece,  personally.  The  amount 
o\  the  sale  is  unknown,  but  the  appraise) 

involved  put  the  value  al  a  mere  $6, 

I  hat  figure  might  seem  impossibl)  low. 
but     McClelland     mw     thai     when     the 
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archive  was  delivered  to  her,  years  after 
King's  death,  it  was  incomplete,  and  con- 
tained only  his  commercial  photographs. 

There  was  never  any  question  that 
some  of  King's  pictures  would  be  miss- 
ing. The  choicest  of  the  "dirty"  Polaroids, 
as  well  as  the  original  slides  of  some  of 
King's  favorite  pictures,  which  were  said 
to  be  in  his  safe-deposit  box,  have  never 
been  recovered.  But  Janet  McClelland 
says  that  numerous  files  from  the  archive 
also  arrived  empty.  She  says  she  does  not 
have  any  of  the  pictures  or  layouts  from 
the  book  she  knows  her  brother  wanted 
published.  She  adds  that  the  model  releas- 
es for  the  book  photos  are  also  missing, 
which  she  knows  because  several  promi- 
nent people  have  called  her  inquiring— 
"well,  they  were  threats,  but  in  a  nice 
way"— about  what  would  happen  to  the 
nudes.  She  insists  that  the  only  Polaroids 
she  received  were  those  done  for  editorial 
shots.  If  there  are  other  Polaroids,  taken 
at  parties,  she  doesn't  know  a  thing  about 
them,  she  says. 

McClelland  admits  that  the  family  was 
shocked  when  they  heard  some  of  the  sto- 
ries about  Bill  King's  life.  But  she  insists 
that  his  reported  belief  that  they  were  ho- 
mophobic was  his  own  fear;  any  belief  in 
the  fashion  community  that  she  would  be 
squeamish    about    releasing    homoerotic 


work,  she  says,  is  unfounded.  She  even  in- 
vokes Robert  Mapplethorpe  when  dis- 
cussing how  her  brother  might  have  been 
remembered. 

McClelland  knows  that  some  people  in 
the  photography  business  won't  re-use 
Bill  King  pictures  because  of  disparaging 
rumors  that  have  been  circulated,  some 
by  Bill  himself,  about  her  and  her  family. 
With  John  Turner's  help,  she  has  man- 
aged to  sell  rights  to  several  King  photos 
for  editorial  use  and  made  a  onetime  set- 
tlement with  Lancome  for  advertising 
shots.  But  the  pictures  do  not  generate 
the  approximately  $20,000  a  year  she  is 
spending  to  keep  them  in  an  archive  facil- 
ity. In  fact,  she  doesn't  know  how  much 
longer  she  can  maintain  them. 

"I  have  to  make  a  decision  fairly  soon," 
she  says.  "They  aren't  being  looked  at,  the 
envelopes  have  to  be  changed.  They're  go- 
ing to  be  destroyed.  .  .  .  That  would  be  a 
horrible  thing.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  pictures."  Because  of  the  money  she 
has  invested,  she  has  been  reluctant  to  just 
donate  the  pictures  to  an  organization  that 
might  care  for  them.  She  asks  if  Stewart 
Shining  might  be  interested  in  helping  her. 
"We've  suffered  a  lot  of  the  same  things," 
she  says  of  Shining.  "I  don't  know  why 
we  haven't  worked  together."  She  seems 
unaware  that  Shining  and  his  lawyer  have 
been  discussing  a  way  to  forcibly  relieve 
her  of  the  burden  of  the  photos. 

Just  before  the  state  supreme  court  de- 
cided last  fall  that  Shining  did  not  have 
to  pay  the  old  warehouse  bill,  a  fire  in 
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the  new  warehouse,  where  the  furniture 
and  antiques  had  been  moved,  destroyed 
much  of  what  he  was  to  inherit.  And,  ap 
parent ly,  nothing  was  insured.  So  now 
Shining  is  contemplating  a  suit  against 
Janet  McClelland— personally,  and  as 
King's  executor— and  the  estate  of  Marge 
Waldt.  seeking  the  value  of  his  mentor's 
charred  and  waterlogged  furniture  and 
personal  effects  before  they  were  de- 
stroyed. He  would  also  demand  King's 
photographs— either  as  compensation  for 
what  was  burned  or  as  the  "works  of 
art"  he  was  to  inherit.  The  estate's  attor- 
ney has  already  threatened  a  countersuit 
And  even  if  Janet  McClelland  and 
Stewart  Shining  decided  they  wanted  to 
make  peace,  grant  Bill  King  his  dying 
wish  of  being  inducted  into  the  pantheon 
of  coffee-table-book  photographers,  and 
finally  lay  him  to  rest,  it  is  unclear  if  their 
lawyers  would  let  them.  Peter  Eikenberry 
has  yet  to  submit  to  the  court  his  fee  for 
nearly  seven  years  of  work  for  the  es 
tate— billed  hourly  because,  when  Bill 
King  was  thought  to  be  worth  millions,  it 
seemed  like  a  good  way  to  keep  costs 
lower  than  charging  a  percentage.  Shining 
also  has  a  considerable  legal  tab.  The  le-  id 
gal  bills  alone  could  be  the  final  reason 
King's  photographic  legacy  remains  in 
limbo. 

That  would  be  sad,  but,  in  a  way,  it's  a 
situation  Bill  King  might  have  loved.  It  ample 
would  mean  that  his  life  went  from  The  is \ery 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest  .to  Bleak  &:<:lt 
House.  And  that  is  very  British  indeed.  □  iderstoc 

»  p, 
ssed  of] 

"There 
kind  of  person  who  gets  all  teary-eyec  »oi  ft, 
over  seeing  a  stray  dog  or  something.' «f\„ 
He  is  also  renowned  among  the  young  lit- 
erary set  for  his  godfatherly  deeds.  "He 
has  played  a  very  significant  behind-the- 
scenes  role  in  promoting  the  careers  of  a  fashion 
variety  of  young  writers  who  are  begin  isn'i  M1 
ning  to  get  known,"  says  Simon  &  Schus- . 
ter's  Bob  Asahina,  who  edited  Ellis's  firsts 
three  books.  After  speaking  to  his  friends,  i'r; . 
who  have  learned  to  see  beyond  Ellis's  D  - 
bad-boy  act,  it's  hard  to  reconcile  how  nj,„  j 
this  upright  guy  became  transformed  into  ten  ■•,  .1 
a  dark-shrouded  figure  of  iniquity.  Mayb<  m*, 
it  all  stems  from  the  fact  that  you  don'lipn :  , 
ever  quite  know  when  he's  being  serious  i  , 
A  certain  slangy  level  of  ironic  detach  w  ,  , 
ment  informs  even  his  most  serious  state  $/ 
ments    and  not  everybody  gets  it.  "I  am  ? 
an  incredibly  moralistic  person,"  he  tells  n 
me  over  dinner  in  the  ornate  dining  salon 
of  Richmond's  Jefferson  hotel,  where  the  - 
pianist  plays  an  adagio  rendition  of  the  c 
Brady  Bunch  theme.   "People  assume     h 
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(Continued  from  page  97)  he  remembers. 
"I  began  to  get  much  more  pessimistic 
and  nihilistic  towards  the  world." 

It  was  around  this  time  that  Ellis  began 
intensive  work  on  American  Psycho.  And  it 
was  around  this  time  that  word  began  to 
circulate:  he  was  losing  his  mind.  "The  ex- 
perience of  writing  American  Psycho  was 
pretty  traumatic  for  Bret,"  says  Mclner- 
ney.  Visitors  to  his  loft  were  puzzled  by  the 
stacks  of  fashion,  beauty,  and  stereo  maga- 
zines they  saw  lying  about.  Pages  were 
ripped  out  and  taped  to  the  walls.  It  was 
research:  inspiration  for  the  numbingly 
long  and  detailed  monologues  of  Patrick 
Bateman,  Psycho's  Wall  Street  wunderkind 
tinned  slasher.  Ellis,  in  perhaps  his  most 
fevered  self-reinvention,  learned  about 
how  people  murder  by  reading  the  same 


textbooks  used  by  the  F.B.I.  This  helped 
inform  the  roughly  40  pages  of  ghastly  car- 
nage interspersed  throughout  the  book- 
carnage  rendered  in  tones  as  mind-bend- 
ing ly  prosaic  as  the  descriptions  of  the 
stereos  and  shoes  that  obsess  Bateman. 

"Toward  the  end  of  that  time  he  got 
pretty  depressed  and  wigged  out,"  Mc- 
Inerney  remembers.  "He  had  locked 
himself  away.  He  was  morose  and  de- 
pressed. ...  I  finally  went  down  to  his 
apartment  one  night,  just  to  kind  of  pry 
him  out  and  take  him  out.  I  just  thought 
somebody  better  shake  him  and  make 
sure  he  was  alive." 

What  comes  through  in  Ellis,  apart 
from  his  self-conscious  show-and- 
tell  about  his  neurosis,  is  his  politeness, 
and  the  near-courtly  kindness  that  punc- 
tuates his  more  caustic  moments.  "He's 
one  of  the  most  generous  people  I've  ever 
met,"  says  author  Jill  Eisenstadt.  a  friend 
from  Bennington.  "Very  gentle  ...  the 
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land  im  whal  is  in  nr,  bool  •  All  the 
poka  are  narrated  b)  the  character! 
|emselves  rhere   ii   no   authorial 

■ice  stating,  O.K    Patrick  Bateman  is  a 
ra/s  madman.'  Everything  I've  written 
,o  t.u  is  aboul  characters  iust  basicall) 
peaking  foi  themselves  A  1*. >i  ol  people 
Itall)  mistake  the  hooks  in  some  cases  as 
nc  idvocatmg  a  certain  behavior  or  as  glori 
vim'  a  certain  form  of  behavior.  ...  I 
lean,    I'm   a   very,   very   uptight   per- 
on         I'm  yearning  foi  a  simpler,  bet- 
r,  almost  Beaver  Cleaver  style  of  life." 
This  sometimes  obscure  moralistic  vi- 
ion  has  become  the  touchstone  ol  I  I 
is\  work  tor  a  circle  of  influential  crit- 
;s  and  writers  who  have  begun  to  cvmi- 
,.  le    I  His    m    the    three    years 
'.m  'nee  Psycho's  ignominious  de- 
jui   ut.  a  time  when  the  rhetoric 
ia   rew  so  healed  that  the  Wall 
m  )isne>  Company   barred  him 
tki    om    the    opening    of    Euro 
.>  »isney.  Among  the  book's  de- 
Bil  -nders   is   radio   personality 
v    id  critic  Michael  Silverblatt. 
cod  mo  includes  Ellis  on  a  list  o\' 
riiruni  otable    authors    such    as   de 
"he le  tele  and  Genet.  At  Yale  last 
■easd  smester,     American     Psycho 
in*  i  us  taught  by  Ellis's  friend 
usanna  Moore,  who  used  it 
her  writing  seminar  as  an 
dftample  of  polemic.  "1  think 
is  very  funny,"  she  says.  "It 
is  a  meanness  that  was  mis- 
idcrslood    1  saw  the  book  as 
ing     polemical,     outraged, 
ssed  off." 

"  [here  was  a  massive  denial 
itvfltjout    the    strengths    o(    the 

ok,"  says  author-director  Michael  Tol- 

i,  another  booster.  "People  scapegoaled 

violence,  but  that    vasn't  his  sin.  He 

ide  a  connection  between  the  language 

fashion  writing  and  serial  murder.   It 

isn't  so  much  that  he  was  holding  up 

minor  to  our  urges  to  kill  as  to  our 

aes  to  find  the  right  tie  to  wear  while 

're  killing." 

Director     David    (ronenberg    {Dead 

ngers.   The  Fly,  Naked  Lunch)  was  so 

.en    with   American    Psycho   that    he 

night  of  making  it  into  a  film    Hut  he 

<  |'pped  short  alter  concluding  that  the 

»k  would  not  translate  to  the  screen 

was  amazed  at  how  good  the  book 

;ips,"  he  savs  "1  tell  it  was  an  existent  i.il- 
jilepic  YOU   invent   a   world   where 

,-lthes  and  money  and  brand  names  are 
value  system  and  yOU  are  in  llic  mind 
someone  who  is  locked  into  that    But 

kle  that  mind  there  is  an  awareness 
t  a  all  is  meaningless  and  artificial, 
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COtnpletel)    invented     And    llic    n n 1 1   ' 

the  hideousnesi   ire  an  attempt  to  bi 
out  ol  thai    i"  ii-,  to  ihattei  it  and  to 

connect  with  Something  real  " 


I 


am   standing   with    Kiel    Easton    I  His, 
provocateur,  outside  the  RegenC)  Square 

mall  in  Richmond,  trying  to  conned  with 

something  real  I  he  thing  that  struck 
me  about  Kurt  (  obam's  suicide  is  not 
that  I  was  sad  but  that  it  wasn't   Kathie 

Lee  Gilford,"  1  Ihs  intones  m  a  perfectly 
quotable  but  ultimatet)  meaningless  ver- 
bal display  as  we  head  over  to  Hecht's 
department  store  bills  is  never  short  of 
dialogue.  "There  is  only  one  thing  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  oil'  the  record."  he  jokes 


Cirri 

1  rumps 
closing  and  Joan  Didion  \ 

and  John  Dunne 

moving  away. 

That  was  the  end  of 


iimUl 


LA  f. 


or  me. 


ii 


as  we  pass  brigades  ol"  white-jacketed  lip- 
stick technicians,  "and  it  is  that  this  is 
where  I  come  to  buy  my  men's  ('Unique." 

He  seems  more  comfortable  in  the 
mall  than  anywhere  I  have  seen  him. 
though  I  would  still  not  say  he  is  at  ease. 
He  tells  me  that  he  doesn't  like  fluores- 
cent lights  and  that  he  hates  being  near 
other  people  "See  that  nice  little  lady 
over  there  with  the  stroller'  You  know 
she's  a  Klan  member.  You  see  all  those 
people'1  You  know  there's  something  roil- 
ing beneath  them"  He  just  keeps  lobbing 
o\\'  commentary,  seeming  1)  desperate  to 
fill  the  space  between  us. 

[here  is  humor  in  all  of  this  Hut  El- 
lis's X-ray-vision  thing  is  wearing,  and  ul- 
timate!) distancing,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  may,  in  life  and  ait.  be  attempting  to 
shatter  the  normal  barriers  Shock,  how- 
ever, is  not  ultimate!)  the  same  thing  as 
Communication.  He  seems  to  perceive 
mv    glow  mi'    disconnection    and    segues 


into  a  different  mo  I     I 

remind  •  him  of  I   \  and  hi  I  the 

i  onvei  iation  turn •  to  in.  father,  */h 

cently  died    He  be 

aboul   his  fathei   and    Irum; 

wheie  the)  used  to  lunch,  but  In,  memo- 
ries ot   liis  lather  are  shorl-circuiied  by 
the  details  ol  the  place  itself,  its  "casual- 
ness."  its  "unique  and  original  I""  :      I 
winds  I  low  out  ol  him    lint  he  'jr.es  no 
hint  of  emotion    "I  mean,  the  grape  que- 
sadilla    was    something    that    blew     my 
mind.  I  don't  think  it  was  that  edible,  but 
it  was  something  I  loved.  I  mean,  presen- 
tation was  key  Trumps  closing  and 
Joan   Didion  and  John   Dunne  moving 
away   That  was  the  end  of  LA.  for  me." 
I    am    lingering    over    the 
phrase      "presentation      was 
key"   as   I   notice  a   newspa- 
per proclaiming   the  victory 
of  Quentin  Tarantino's   vio- 
lent masterpiece.  Pulp  Fiction, 
n  the  feature  competition  at 
annes.  Ellis  doesn't  know  it. 
but  at  this  moment  film  wea- 
sels all  over  the  French  Riv- 
iera have  begun  to  tout  the 
prospects  for  the  "still-in-ne- 
gotiations"  movie  version  of 
American  Psycho.  The  Taran- 
tino  vogue  may  make  Ellis 
seem  like  a  prescient  genius. 
By  the  time  Psycho  is  in  the- 
aters, the  violence  of  Ellis's 
vision  may  be  commonplace, 
old-hat.    acceptable.    By   that 
juncture.  Ellis  may  have  struck 
a  new  pose.  The  next   Ellis 
may  be  completely  different. 
But    he    says    he'll    continue 
to  use  shock-to  bridge  the  distance. 

"Late  one  night,"  he  tells  me.  "I  was 
watching  Tommy,  the  movie.  1  remember 
that  was  the  pivotal  moment  in  my  child- 
hood I  was  10  years  old  when  I  saw  it:  it 
was  in  San  Francisco  and  it  just  com- 
pletely blew  me  awav.  That's  why  1  got  so 
evened  w  hen  Tommy  opened  on  Broad- 
way. But  I  went  to  see  it  and  it  was  more 
or  less  the  Clinton -era  Tommy  ...  I 
mean,  [the  movie]  basically  ends  with  the 
death  of  Tommy's  parents!  The  Broadway 
musical  for  some  reason  turned  it  around 
and  turned  it  into  this  saga  of  a  dysfunc- 
tional famil)  and  everyone  lives  at  the 
end  and  Tommy.  I  think,  gets  married.  1 
am  still  just  appalled  I  wish  that  a 

lot  of  artists  now  had  that  s^rt  of  crazy 
passion,  where  Us  like  I'm  going  total  1) 
whole  hog  and  I  am  going  to  dig  into  this 
and  present  it  mv  way  a\k\  1  don't  l 
how  screwed  up  it  is  ihis  is  how  I'm  in- 
terested in  approaching  it'" 
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(Continued  from  page  78)  that  handles 
Pepsi's  advertising.  "She  has  the  same 
style,  poise,  and  elegance."  At  least  her 
agent  Ann  Veltri  at  Elite  puts  the  refer- 
ence into  context.  "She's  the  Jackie  O  of 
models."  declares  Veltri,  who  at  one  time 
or  another  has  represented  Andie  Mac- 
Dowell,  Iman,  Naomi  Campbell,  and 
Linda  Evangelista.  Maybe  the  "reality"  of 
Crawford's  fame  is  that  it  simply  isn't 
based  on  anything  tangible. 

The  other  curious  aspect  to  the  Cindy 
phenomenon  is  her  sexuality.  Cool  and 
detached,  it  is  clearly  not  the  sort  associ- 
ated with  rubber  pants  and  inflatable  dol- 
lies, and  yet  neither  is  it  so  wholesome 
that  a  boy  of  10  could  fail  to  recognize 
the  heat.  In  fact,  argues  Adweek  media 
critic  Barbara  Lippert,  Crawford's  is  the 
kind  of  ambiguous  sexuality  that  is  com- 
pletely intelligible  to  a  generation  that 
doesn't  know  quite  what  to  do  about  sex. 
"So  they  subvert  it  any  way  they  can,  and 
Cindy  knows  how  to  do  that,"  says  Lip- 
pert.  "Her  sexuality  really  filters  through 
her  ambition,  although  she  tries  to  sub- 
vert that  by  just  trying  to  be  a  nice, 
wholesome,  happily  married  girl." 

Actually,  muses  Lippert,  "she  doesn't 
really  have  to  be  anything.  Just  the  whole 
idea  of  being  is  very  appealing  to  the 
slacker  generation." 

No  one  understands  the  utter  emptiness 
of  this  equation  more  than  Crawford  her- 
self. "I  know  I  could  go  to  one  of  these 
signings,  where  the  kids  have  been  waiting 
two  hours,  and  if  I  have  a  pimple  on  my 
face,  they  wouldn't  even  see  it,"  she  says, 
shrugging.  "That's  not  what  they're  look- 
ing for.  But  if  there  is  someone  looking  for 
that,  then  they'll  see  the  bag  under  my  eye 
or  the  pimple  on  my  face.  If  they  want  to 
see  something,  they  see  it,  and  if  they 
don't,  they  don't.  Fortunately,  with  me, 
most  people  want  to  see  the  good." 

Even  on  those  occasions  when  Craw- 
ford does  something  controversial,  as 
when  she  appeared  on  the  cover  of  Vanity 
Fair  (August  1993)  giving  lesbian  coun- 
try/rock singer  k.  d.  lang  a  close  shave, 
her  good-girl  image  remains  intact.  As  it 
happened.  Crawford  was  negotiating  her 
advertising  deal  with  Kay  Jewelers  when 
the  cover  broke,  and  after  a  bit  of  hand- 
wringing,  the  Ohio-based  company  did 
what  any  mass  merchant  would  do:  it 
went  to  the  malls  to  test  the  waters.  Bui 
there  was  nary  a  ripple,  says  Kay  advertis- 
ing V.P.  Larry  Kling.  And.  in  fact,  adds 


Crawford,  who  had  hoped  the  photo 
might  actually  prick  her  image,  most  of 
the  people  assumed  she  had  been  tricked 
into  doing  it.  Crawford  shuts  her  eyes  and 
laughs  softly.  "They  said,  'Well,  she  must 
not  have'  known  what  she  was  doing.  Or 
she  must  have  been  talked  into  it,'"  she 
says.  "No  one  blamed  it  on  me.  No  one 
wanted  to  believe  that  I  would  do  that." 
As  an  addendum  to  the  story,  Kay's  sales 
in  major  markets  have  increased  about  10 
percent  in  the  past  year,  a  gain  the.  com- 
pany attributes  directly  to  Crawford. 

Indeed.  Crawford  seems  to  have  seismic 
effects  on  the  products  she  endorses.  Her 
most  recent  Pepsi  spot,  in  which  she 
sashayed  into  a  deprivation  tank  promising 
to  do  "anything  for  science,"  earned  one 
of  the  highest  consumer-approval  ratings 
ever  generated  by  a  Super  Bowl  Sunday 
commercial.  Her  two  exercise  videos, 
which  together  have  sold  more  than  five 
million  copies  worldwide,  have  not  only 
boosted  the  earnings  of  her  partner.  Good 
Times  Entertainment,  but  brought  the  10- 
year-old  company  other  fitness  celebrities 
such  as  Richard  Simmons,  Marky  Mark, 
and  Fabio.  "When  we  made  the  first  video 
with  Cindy  three  years  ago,  we  were  a 
very  strong,  diversified  home -video  suppli- 
er—clearly in  the  top  three  or  four  domes- 
tically—but she  kind  of  broke  us  out,"  ac- 
knowledges senior  vice  president  Andrew 
Greenberg.  "All  of  these  major  celebrity 
deals  have  come  in  after  Cindy."  Even  in 
the  jaded  world  of  fashion,  where  the  in- 
comes of  supermodels  have  ballooned 
from  a  mere  $100,000  a  decade  ago  to 
more  than  $2  million  today,  Crawford  is 
the  exception.  Though  her  daily  modeling 
fees  are  comparable  to  those  of  fellow  su- 
permodels Turlington,  Evangelista,  and 
Campbell— each  routinely  gets  anywhere 
from  $15,000  to  $20,000  for  a  major  run- 
way show— Crawford  earns  almost  half  of 
her  estimated  $7  million  income  from  her 
endorsements  and  television  work.  This 
clearly  gives  her  room  to  maneuver  be- 
yond modeling,  and  lately  she  and  Veltri 
have  begun  to  work  with  Hollywood  pub- 
licist Annett  Wolf  to  help  limit  her  expo- 
sure to  a  maximum  of  four  magazine  cov- 
ers a  month— on  the  theory  that  less  expo 
sure  will  make  her  that  much  more  in  de- 
mand. "The  reason  I  hired  Annett."  says 
Crawford,  "is  to  help  me  say  no." 

One  measure  of  her  success  is  her  un- 
wavering focus  on  the  business  of  "being 
Cindy."  and  indeed  Crawford  slides  so  ef- 
fortlessly into  the  language  of  deals  and 
products  that  in  the  unctuous  world  of 
modeling  she  often  comes  across  as 
rather  too  businesslike-  even  cold.  Such 
steely  professionalism  obviously  matters 


to  the  companies  that  Crawford  deal 
with,  however,  and  more  than  anythin 
explains  why  she  has  been  able  to  exploi 
the  business  of  being  a  supermodel 
"Most  models  only  know  how  to  dea| 
with  fashion  people,"  says  one  industr 
insider.  "Christy  Turlington  can  be  sweet] 
but  she  doesn't  know  how  to  be  charm 
ing.  Cindy,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  exj 
actly  what  she  needs  to  do  in  a  busines; 
meeting."  Levin,  in  fact,  boasts  that  she  i 
so  savvy  that  if  he  were  "interviewing  he 
with  a  paper  bag  over  her  head"  he' 
hire  her  for  the  marketing  department 
She  hasn't  been  shy  about  telling  Revlo 
when  its  ads  aren't  working.  After  th 
Pepsi  deprivation-tank  commercial  ran  i 
January,  Crawford  says,  she  went  back  t 
Revlon  and  complained,  "You  guys  an 
crazy.  You're  not  using  me  right.  When 
walk  through  the  airport,  people  sa 
'You're  the  girl  from  the  Pepsi  commer| 
cial.'"  She  reflects  on  this  for  a  momen 
and  then  says  earnestly,  "When  they  pu 
me  in  an  ad  with  four  other  girls,  they'n 
taking  away  from  the  fact  that  people  se 
me  as  an  individual.  I  mean,  I  don't  care 
but  I  don't  think  they're  using  me  right 
It's  hurting  their  products."  Crawfor 
smiles.  "But  they're  getting  it  now." 

As  it  is,  few  models  have  made  succes 
ful  transitions  from  the  runway,  and  thos 
who  have— Andie  MacDowell,  Rene  Ru: 
so,  and  Elle  McPherson  come  to  mind 
have  gone  into  movies.  Crawford  seem 
to  have  a  bigger  picture  in  mind:  business] 
ownership.  She  has  a  complete  sense  oi 
herself  as  a  marketable  product.  Althougl 
she  relies  on  the  advice  of  her  two  long 
time  agents,  Michael  Gruber  at  Willian 
Morris  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ann  Veltri  a 
Elite  in  New  York,  one  senses  it  is  Craw 
ford  who  makes  the  final  call.  Indeed,  on 
has  only  to  look  at  what  she  has  rejectee 
to  know  how  sharp  her  instincts  are.  No 
long  ago,  she  and  Gruber  turned  down  ar 
offer  by  Mattel  to  market  a  Cindy  doll 
though  it  would  have  meant,  as  Crawfon 
says,  "that  I  would  have  made  20  times  a: 
much  money  as  I  make  doing  MTV. 

"It  was  tempting."  admits  Gruber 
"We  were  blown  away  by  their  presenta 
tion  [the  toy  company  showed  them 
Barbie-size  doll  with  big  hair  and 
mole],  but  we  thought  that  it  was  cominj 
too  soon  in  her  career.  This  is  somethinj 
you  do  when  you're  done.  Cindy's  nol 
done.  She's  barely  begun.  So.  if  she  wed 
to  do  a  doll  now.  it  would  be  like  saying 
'Here's  what  they  believe  I  am.'" 

Crawford,  not  surprisingly,  sees  the  dol 
dilemma  more  concretely.  "First  of  all 
you  know  it's  going  to  be  a  skit  on  Sam 
day  Night  Live  or  //;  Living  Color."  si 
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"For  the  country  club's  amusement  Mr.  Jenkins  serves 

T&Ts  to  inspire  the  Watsons  to  play  another  match  of 

whatever  it  is  they  believe  they're  playing." 


"Mr.  Jenkins  hears  the  Watsons 
enthusiastically  describing  the 
highlights  of  their  tennis  match. 

According  to  Mr.  Watson, 
they  scored  two  touchdowns." 
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ow  refreshingly  distinctive. 
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lays,  recalling  the  hammering  she  took  foi 
on  a  (  harlie  commercial  "Al  this 

|H)ini  111  my  life  I  need  to  establish  my 
■edibility,  and  keep  moving  away  from 
fang  ,i  Barbie,  which  is  what  my  visual  is 
t's  like  doing  .in  infomercial  You  might 
fake  ~n  million  bucks,  but  all  oi  a  sudden 
put  credibility  is  . .   "  she  shrubs. 

While  the  reasons  for  turning  down  a 

potentially  discrediting  offer  are  obvious 

How    can    the    public    accept    Cindy 

Jrawford  jeans,"  argues  Gruber,  "ifCin- 

\  Crawford  wears  Levi's?"),  it  doesn't 

kactly  follow  that  posing  for  Playboy 

|nd  doing  a  SW  imsuit  calendar  are  good 

>r  one's  credibility.  Crawford,  perhaps 

Hth  the  benefit  o\'  hindsight,  insists  the 

■sons  behind  the  Playboy  outing  were 

|urely    demographic.     "I    thought    they 

rould    introduce    me   to   a   w  ider   audi- 

|<icc,"  she  says  ingenuously.  From  some 

liter   starrs    creature,   this   might   seem 

|ke  a  cozy  bit  of  rationalizing,  but  com- 

ig  from  Cindy,  Inc..  it  merely  confirms 

|ie  impression  that  Cindy  Crawford  is  a 

ragmatic    businesswoman     who    ami- 

letely  understands  the  range  o\'  images 

le  can  represent.  Poured  into  a  bosom- 

ushing  Versace  gown,  she  can  afford 

joke,   "White   trash   is  what    1   am." 

lowing  that  she  can  instantly  transform 

rself  back  into  Cindy  the  Ciirl  Next 

loor.    Or    Cindy    the    (  /vr-model.    her 

He  buried  m    I'hc  Celestine  Prophecy. 

kday's   Cindy    may    have   nothing   in 

knmon     with     tomorrow's.     And     it 

lesn't  matter,  because  on  some  deeper 

el  Cindy   "connects."  And  unlike  her 

ronically      conflicted     husband,     she 

icsn't  have  the  slightest  hang-up  about 

B  fact  that  she's  purely   a  commercial 

terprise.  She  has  no  pretensions  about 

rself  or    her    work.    And    no    regrets 

>ne  oi  the  reasons  1  don't  think  com- 

jrcial  is  such  a  bad  thing,"  she  says, 

.  that.  look.  1  did  this  really  cheesy 

imsuit  calendar  and  I  raised  a  couple 

ndred  thousand  dollars  for  a  hospi- 

."  (Craw lord  gave  half  the  earnings  to 

irogram  that  helps  leukemia  patients 

d  their  families.)  Bui  such  good  deeds 

I     n't    camouflage    her   ambition   or    the 

l  that  money  is  important  to  her. 

A     What   isn't   clear,   however,    is   whether 

1 1      iwford  can  become  moie  than  a  beauti- 

face  with  an  open  heart  and  maximum 

tphics     She    seems    keenly    aware 

t  these  qualities  .ilone  aren't  enough  to 

ish  hei  ambitions  Grubei  has  lately  ex- 
ided  Crawford's  portfolio  by  establish- 
whal  he  calls  "a  business  relationship" 
h  Planet  Hollywood,  the  restaurants 
ned  In  Bruce  Willis,  Arnold  Schwarze 

uul  Sv  Ivestei  Stallone,  and  as  hei 


ii  savs  pointedly,     I  bey  dido  t 
w   ii  take  sou  only   it   sou  bring  in 
Rich. ud    I  lies  wanted  (  indy 

Not  that  <  rawford  has  evei  gone  cip  in 
band  is  Mis  Richard  Gere;  indeed,  both 

husband  and  wife  have  completely  unbur- 
dened themselves  ol  the  notion  that  they 
have  anything  in  common  as  celebrities 
"We're  not  a  team,  you  know,"  Gere  has 
said  "We're  not  a  dog-and-pony  act  "  But 
having  separate  gigs  doesn't  alter  the  im- 
pression that  as  (raw  ford's  career  has  ex- 
ploded it  seems  to  have  placed  her  and 
Ciere  on  even  more  divergent  paths  \i 
the  same  time,  her  credentials  are  so 
amorphous  supermodel,  celebrity,  what'.' 
that  Crawford  appears  to  be  increasingly 
uncertain  about  her  next  move  Evidently, 
being  more  than  a  model  doesn't  mean 
she  knows  what  she  is. 

Crawford,  in  her  office,  smiles  ruefully 
and  says.  "The  perception  is  'more  than." 
but  what'.'" 

For  the  moment,  she  and  her  agent  are 
talking  about  "building  equity"  m  the 
products  she  endorses,  a  move  that,  ac- 
cording to  Ciruber.  could  double  her  cur- 
rent estimated  yearly  income  of  S7  mil- 
lion. "Right  now  what  Cindy  needs  to  do 
is  establish  ownership."  maintains  Gru- 
ber. "Obviously,  you  can't  have  a  percent- 
age in  Pepsi  .  .  .  O.K..  it  doesn't  matter. 
The  point  is  there's  something  about 
Cindy  that  people  trust.  If  the  product's 
good,  they  keep  buying.  And  if  that's  the 
case.  Cindy  should  be  an  owner." 

But  putting  her  name  on  a  jar  of  mois- 
turizer isn't  the  same  as  getting  her  own 
television  show,  and  this  is  where  Craw- 
ford will  have  to  prove  she  has  something 
more  to  offer  than  her  celebrity.  She 
caught  some  flak  a  while  back  for  saying 
she  wanted  to  be  "the  Barbara  Walters  of 
her  generation."  a  remark  she  now 
amends  by  saying.  "My  head  is  in  a  differ- 
ent place."  Last  spring,  after  she  failed  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  Fox  Television  to 
produce  a  one-hour  Cindy  Crawford  spe- 
cial, she  took  the  project  to  MTV  and  they 
produced  it  together  A  compilation  ofsix- 
and  seven -minute  celebrity  interviews, 
jump-CUl  to  a  hip  sound  track,  it  may  be 
Hist  the  thing  for  a  short  attention  span 

Ironically,  the  one  goal  not  in  her 
sights  is  Hollywood.  Ordinarily,  the  fust 
thing  that  dribbles  out  oi'  a  model's 
mouth  when  laced  with  a  career  change 
is  "Maybe  ill  try  acting"  But  Crawford 

has  never  expressed  more  than  a  passing 
mterest  in  making  movies,  and  besides, 
she  can't  afford  to  lake  the  risk  oi  mak- 
ing bad  movies  (iiubei,  m  classic  agent 
fashion,  agrees  she  shouldn't  be  thinking 
about   Hollywood     unless  the  right  thing 


coin  ;' 

,i  movie  <  indy  might 

inters  live.  1  we   talk 

about  weekly    All  I'm 

not   loo   many    people  in   this  world  who 

can  do  anything  tl. 

altord  to  do  a  movie    (  an  she  atlord  to 

do  10  movies'  I  don't  think 

Leave  it  tO  <  rawtord  to  find  COl 
tion  in  something  that  was  never  real  I 
option  to  begin  with  "In  the  last  year." 
she  says  earnestly,  "my  life  has  really 
been  about  defining  ssho  I  am  So  I'm 
not  ready  to  play  somebody  else  yet  I'm 
still  trying  to  play  the  best  (indy  Craw- 
ford I  can  play." 

But  for  once  her  confidence  betrays 
her:  this  is  someone  who  has  been  play- 
ing "the  best"  role  all  her  life.  So  what's 
different  now'1  "The  downside  of  all  this." 
she  continues,  more  softly,  "is  that  I 
don't  have  the  passion  for  that  one  thing. 
and  that's  what  I'm  still  looking  for."  She 
smiles,  a  little  sadly. 

Then,  brightening,  she  says.  "I  was 
having  this  same  conversation  with  Sha- 
quille  O'Neal's  agent.  Leonard  Armato. 
because  I  think  he's  done  an  ama/ing  job 
marketing  Shaq.  and  we  were  talking 
about  maybe  doing  some  business  togeth- 
er. And  the  thing  that  I  don't  think  he 
has  dealt  w  uh  before  is  that  Shaq  is  this 
ama/ing  machine,  but  the  engine  pushing 
him  is  basketball.  But  what's  my  engine1 
When  Shaq  does  a  commercial  for  Ree- 
bok, it's  about  basketball.  And  when  he 
raps,  it's  about  basketball.  His  mosie  was 
him  play  ing  basketball." 

She  stops  suddenly,  as  if  startled  by  her 
svords.  and  then,  more  slowly,  says:  "But 
my  celebrity  is  so  different  than  that." 

She  stares  across  the  big  shiny  desk, 
looking  vulnerable,  as  if.  at  28.  this 
woman  with  everything  is  still  uncertain. 
Then  it  dawns  on  me  that  Cindy  Craw- 
ford may  not  be  completely  happy. 


6rP  he   one   thing   aboi 
JL   doesn't    lie."    savs 


about  Cindy  is  she 
Isaac  Mizrahi. 
"She  won't  try  to  pretend  she  knows 
something  that  she  doesn't  know  That's 
what  I  like  best  about  her  she's  com- 
pletely honest" 

Ihis  is  a  woman  who  travels  with  her 
own  blanket,  who  reads  books  by  women 
writers  ("I  tried  it."  she  says  o\  Kim 
Chernin's  Crossing  the  Border,  "it  wasn't 
so  brilliant"),  and  who  still  carries  with 
her  the  lessons  of  a  painful  childhood  By 
the  tune  Crawford  entered  the  slinky 
world  ol  modeling  her  lite  had  already 
been  shaped  by  two  difficult  events;  the 
death  oi  her  brother,  Jeffrey,  when  she 
was    10.  and  hei    pai ents'  divorce  when 
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she  was  in  high  school.  Her  mother,  Jen- 
nifer, is  now  remarried  and  lives  in  De 
Kalb,  where  she  works  at  a  bank.  (Her 
father,  Dan,  is  also  remarried  and  lives  in 
Minneapolis.)  Jennifer  says  that,  in  the 
face  of  these  tragedies,  she  taught  Cindy 
and  her  two  sisters  that  "if  you  are  open 
and  honest  about  things,  then  no  matter 
what  happens  it  won't  get  any  worse." 

But  even  Jennifer  could  not  have  imag- 
ined that  she  would  one  day  be  rushing 
out  to  the  cemetery  to  head  off  a  British 
tabloid  come  to  photograph  the  grave  of 
Cindy  Crawford's  brother.  "If  there's  one 
bad  thing  written  about  Richard  and 
Cindy,  it  finds  its  way  to  my  desk,"  sighs 
her  mother.  "There  are  little  droppings 
everywhere." 

Still,  one  must  admit  it  is  an  unconven- 
tional union,  the  three-year  marriage  of 
Richard  Gere  and  Cindy  Crawford.  Even 
from  the  start,  when  they  got  married  at 
the  Little  Church  of  the  West  in  Las  Ve- 
gas, with  Reynolds  Wrap  rings  fashioned 
by  the  bride,  they  appeared  to  be  going 
through  the  motions  of  conventional  wed- 
lock. There  was  the  groom's  unfulfilled 
promise  of  breakfast  in  bed  for  six 
months,  the  midnight  toasts  at  Denny's, 
and  the  pre-dawn  flight  back  to  Los  An- 
geles. There  was  even  a  shell-shocked 
bride  the  next  morning.  "All  I  know," 
Crawford  later  told  Rolling  Stone,  "is  that 
I  was  sitting  at  the  carwash  and  I  was 
married." 

Since  then,  of  course,  her  life  has  been 
overshadowed  less  by  her  husband's  fame 
than  by  the  intrigue  their  famous  union 
inspires.  Rumors  that  he  is  gay,  that  she 
is  bisexual,  that  both  are  hiding  behind 
the  cover  of  their  marriage,  finally 
reached  a  breaking  point  this  spring  when 
a  French  magazine  reported  that  the  cou- 
ple were  separating.  What  followed  was 
the  ad  in  the  London  Sunday  Times, 
though  to  say  their  "personal  statement" 
settled  anything  is  to  wonder  what  price 
integrity.  By  the  next  morning,  the  Geres 
were  back  in  the  tabloids. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  the  impression  that 
Crawford  is  re-evaluating  more  than  her 
career  these  days.  Though  she  refuses  to 
discuss  her  marriage,  she  talks  casually 
about  her  differences  with  Richard.  The 
"growing  pains"  she  refers  to  seem  to  en- 
compass many  things,  from  her  relation- 
ship with  Gere  to  her  own  self-doubts. 
She  no  longer  talks  about  motherhood 
with  the  same  open  confidence;  she  defi- 


nitely wants  to  have  children,  she  says, 
but  only  "when  it  feels  right."  More  and 
more,  Crawford  sounds  like  someone 
who  has  hit  an  impasse,  and  is  trying  to 
find  her  way  around  it. 

"For* my  relationship,  especially  now 
that  I'm  28,  I  expect  more,"  she  admits 
easily.  "I  think,  Yeah,  I  can  do  that,  but 
you  can,  too.  I  think  that's  hard  for 
everybody,  because  we  don't  have  role 
models.  We  don't  have  examples  of  these 
relationships  that  really  work.  I  don't 
know  very  many  couples  where  both  peo- 
ple aren't  busy— not  just  busy  but  where 
things  revolve  around  you  and  you  have 
to  be  there.  It's  really  hard  to  know  when 
it's  your  turn  to  say,  'I  need  this.  This  is 
about  me.'  Especially  for  women,  because 
we're  so  used  to  being  accommodating. 

"When  I  was  22,"  she  continues,  more 
slowly,  "I  didn't  know  who  I  was  or  what 
I  wanted.  I  wanted  just  to  make  everyone 
happy.  And  then  you  think,  Wait  a  minute. 
This  is  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  better  start 
changing  things  I'm  not  happy  about." 

Although  Gere  has  marveled  at  his 
wife's  success,  and  often  can  be  seen  at 
the  side  of  a  runway  beaming  up  at  her, 
she  doesn't  think  he  places  the  same  value 
on  her  career  that  he  does  on  his  own.  "I 
don't  know  if  he  understands  it  or  gives  it 
as  much  weight  as  his  things,"  she  says  af- 
ter a  moment's  thought.  "If  I  needed  to 
go  away  for  a  week  and  do  something 
artistic,  that  would  be  easier  for  him  to 
handle  than  for  me  to  do  it  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  good  for  my  career. 
He  doesn't  understand  it  very  much."  She 
shrugs.  "But  you  know,  I  don't  under- 
stand some  of  his  stuff  either." 

6TVTe  just  have  such  different  things," 

W  she  continues.  "He  sees  himself  as 
an  artist  and  I  don't  see  myself  as  an 
artist.  For  me  to  find  something,  I  don't 
have  to  find  the  artistic  value  in  it.  Com- 
mercial is  not  a  bad  word  to  me.  To 
Richard,  if  you  say  something's  commer- 
cial [Crawford  makes  a  face],  then  you 
have  to  find  a  hundred  reasons  to  do  it." 

She  did  not,  as  it  turns  out,  entirely 
agree  with  the  decision  to  run  the  ad. 
Crawford  says  she  thought  that  if  they 
just  ignored  the  gossip  about  their  mar- 
riage, "it  would  go  away." 

"I  think  the  main  thing  that  Richard 
was  really  upset  about  was  not  that  they 
were  saying  this  stuff  about  us  but  that 
they  were  saying  we  were  lying  about  it, 
that  we  aren't  honest  people." 

After  the  ad  ran,  Crawford  went  first 
to  a  ranch  in  Colorado  and  then  to  a 
spa  in  Dallas  with  her  mother. 

When  asked  if  she  thinks  her  daughter 
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is  happy,  Jennifer  replies  flatly,  "No. 
She  cites  the  increasing  demands  c 
Cindy's  career,  the  persistent  doubt 
about  her  next  move,  and  the  gradual  re 
alization  that  she  can,  in  fact,  be  less  thaii 
perfect  as  reasons  for  her  daughter's  ur] 
happiness.  "All  my  daughters,  not  jus 
Cindy,  have  always  felt  they  had  to  b 
perfect,"  acknowledges  Jennifer.  "But 
think  they're  realizing  now,  as  they  ge 
older,  that  .  .  .  it's  O.K.  to  make  a  mi; 
take."  And  with  Cindy's  older  sistei 
Chris,  about  to  have  her  first  child,  Jer 
nifer  believes  her  famous  daughter  is  rea 
ly  questioning  what  she  wants.  "I  thin! 
Cindy  feels  that  it's  time  to  look  and  se 
where  the  next  10  years  are  going  to  tak 
her,"  says  her  mother.  "It's  time  to  thin! 
about  the  rest  of  her  life." 

When  asked  if  she  thinks  her  daughte 
is  happy  in  her  marriage,  Jennife 
replies,  after  a  long  pause,  "Well,  it 
hard  for  me  to  really  tell.  We  see  Cind 
and  Richard  when  we  see  them.  Ever) 
thing's  fine.  But  who  ever  knows?"  Sh 
concedes  there  are  times  when  she  tell 
her  daughter  that  she  doesn't  "want  t 
know  anything"  for  fear  of  being  acci 
dentally  indiscreet.  "I  think  in  all  high 
profile  relationships  like  this,"  adds  Jen 
nifer,  "they  need  to  have  some  privac; 
with  their  closest  friends  and  relatives." 

Off-limits  or  not,  her  marriage  may  ai 
ready  be  a  moot  point  in  the  schenn 
of  Crawford's  career.  "The  publi 
doesn't  look  at  Cindy  and  see  Richard,' 
claims  her  agent  Gruber.  "Most  of  he 
audience  doesn't  even  know  Richard 
They  are  two  separate  people  for  twi 
separate  generations  appealing  to  tw 
separate  audiences." 

But  for  Crawford  the  concerns  are  real 
ly  no  longer  about  whether  she  can  buik 
an  empire  or  please  another  client.  The; 
are  finally  about  getting  happiness  on  he 
own  terms.  "I  didn't  get  to  know  mysel 
that  well  when  I  first  started  out,"  shi 
says  one  afternoon  several  days  after  o 
first  meeting.  "I  was  supposed  to  be 
good  girl.  I  was  supposed  to  be  success 
I'm  not  all  those  things  all  the  time,  bu 
felt  that  I  couldn't  acknowledge  that  wil 
out  making  someone  else  unhappy. 

"I  haven't  figured  everything  out,"  sh< 
continues  softly,  "but  at  least  I  know  tha 
I  don't  have  to  want  what  everyone  els< 
thinks  I  should  want." 

She  wonders  if  she's  being  selfish 
wanting  more  than  other  people  expect 
Then,  with  a  fresh  click  in  her  voice,  the 
doubts  subside  and  Cindy  Crawford  says 
"I  do  feel  like  it's  time  for  me  to  kn 
myself."  □ 
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Throughout  the  day,  most  dentists  just  go  from  mouth-to-mouth. 
Dr.  Russell  Karmel  has  a  little  more  fun  going  door-to-door. 

You  may  think  practicing  dentistry  out  ol  the  back  ol  a  car  is  a  bit 

odd,  but  as  Russell  says, 
"Well,  someone  has  to  do  it." 
You  see,  even  with  all 
the  dentists  in  New  York,  a 
lot  of  people  just  won't  get 
dental  care  — unless  they 
can  get  it  at  home. 

So  instead  of  the  over- 
head of  a  dentists  office, 
Russell  has  a  reasonably 
low  car  payment.  All  his 
equipment  fits  right  in  the 
trunk  of  his  Saturn  coupe. 
But  best  of  all,  when  he's 
done  with  someone's  mouth,  he  doesn't  just  jump  right  into  another. 
He  jumps  into  124  horses,  performance-rated  tires,  and  a  sport-  wizk 
tuned  suspension— and  the  Long  Island  Expressway  becomes  s^S 
his  own  personal  Grand  Prix.  (He  still  has  to  obey  traffic  laws  like  any 

I'll  ^gM^^^       The  Solium  1  1  ] 

other  dentist,  but  he      -^^x    _^^w       doesn  t  have  to  spend 
all  day  listening  to  wz^^k  '/^  ^  elevator  music.) 

A  Ditterent  Kind  of  Company.  A  Different  Kind  of  Car. 

ftivf//  Kitmvl  !.•  1'u-tum1  »-ub  a  1993  Saturn  SC2  M.S  HI'  frlit  1991  Saturn  SC2it  U5,09\  utciuiing  -rhtiltrfrtf  *ru}fftrxmlttlry  «•/*•<•£■  la.\..  tutu*.  iran.fvrtatum. 
.i/ii> .<tlvr  ,<pthvi.'  .irr  e.xtnt  ffutu ','  like  /,•  bmn»  mtn  atcul  Satufft,  ,1/1,', mr  ne»-  *W'.  COUptt,  IKM? liywi.  flttOM  mtlm  .i/iy  li"u-  .tt  l~900S2  >U'    C  /VV>  Saturn  L\vj\'nttu<n 
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(Continued  from  page  93)  power.  Diane  is 
the  more  modern  version— the  next  gener- 
ation's Barbara." 

"We're  women  and  we  can  be  many 
different  things,"  says  Diane.  "We  are  all 
things.  We  don't  always  have  to  wear  a 
uniform,  and  I  think  that's  why  the  wom- 
en are  so  interesting.  That's  why  you're 
doing  this  piece.  Because  we're  not  one 
thing,  and  we're  not  just  great  journalists, 
but  we  bring  lots  of  other  ...  we  bring 
complications." 

Great  journalists  maybe,  but  great  per- 
formers necessarily.  Sawyer,  one  of  the 
best,  styles  herself  as  "mainly  an  inves- 
tigative reporter"— the  scourge  of  shop- 
keepers who  practice  bigotry  and  techni- 
cians who  misread  Pap  smears— not  as  a 
getter  of  gets.  The  others  are  equally  am- 
bivalent about  being  portrayed  as  big- 
game  hunters. 

"I'm  still  offended  by  the  word  'get,'" 
says  43-year-old  Jane  Pauley  (whose  Q 
rating  of  20  and  familiarity  score  of  62 
match  Diane's).  "You  know,  whenever  I 
hear  the  phrase  'a  good  get,'  I  think  of 
some  hairy  trophy  on  a  wall  somewhere, 
and  of  whose  office  is  lined  with  the  most 
of  these  hairy,  horned  trophies  that  they 
bagged  on  a  safari.  And  so  I  would  hope 
that  frankly— this  is  probably  part  of  my 
pitch— I  don't  think  of  people  as  'gets.'  I 
try  to  think  of  them  as  human  beings  with 
stories  to  tell." 

Connie  Chung  and  her  husband,  syndi- 
cated daytime  talk-show  host  Maury 
Povich,  are  two  human  beings  with  a  sto- 
ry to  tell— the  amusing  tale  of  how  they 
once  wrestled  over  a  get. 

"We  had  a  kind  of  deal  that  if  someone 
started  on  somebody  first  the  other  held 
back,"  Maury  recounts.  "It  was  hands  off. 
We'd  allow  the  other  person  every  chance. 
So  I  come  home  one  night,  and  I  say,  'I've 
got  El  lie  Nesler.  We've  had  a  producer  out 
there  all  week,  and  she's  gonna  give  us  an 
interview.'  And  Connie  said,  'Oh,  good.' " 

"Maury  said,  'Don't  go  after  Ellie 
Nesler,  because  I'm  getting  her,*"  Connie 
confirms. 

"Well,  the  next  day,  my  producer  calls 
from  California  ami  says  Nesler's  lawyers 
are  getting  calls  from  Connie."  Maury 
says. 

"I  did.  I  left  a  message.  Bui  I  didn't 
try  hard,"  Connie  says  with  a  giggle. 

"After  that  our  peace  broke  apart." 
Maury  recalls.  "Now  there  are  no  rules! 
And  we  eat  in  silence." 


Maury  eventually  won  this  little  mari- 
tal joust  in  the  Chung-Povich  household. 
The  trophy,  Ellie  Nesler,  was  the  dis- 
traught mother  in  California  who  killed 
the  man  accused  of  sexually  molesting 
her  six-year-old  son. 

"Real-life  stories  have  more  appeal  to 
people  than  fiction,"  says  Connie,  she  of 
the  24  Q  and  the  85  familiarity— the  high- 
est scores  among  the  female  superan- 
chors.  "My  husband  said  not  long  ago 
that  his  ratings  were  better  than  his  com- 
petition—the soap  operas— and  when  peo- 
ple asked  him  why,  he  said  it's  because  the 
people  are  finding  the  real-life  soap-opera 
stories  more  watchable  than  the  fictional 
soap-opera  stories.  And  they  are  similar." 

6T  don't  think  I'm  as  much  a  key,  as 
J.  much  of  a  figurehead,  as  probably  Di- 
ane and  Barbara,"  Katie  Couric  protests 
as  she  toys  with  a  cup  of  coffee  at  Hux- 
ley's Cafe,  a  favorite  NBC  haunt  in  the 
lobby  of  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  "Barbara's 
the  queen.  I  think  once  you  build  up  a 
track  record  and  you've  interviewed  so 
many  world  leaders,  and  so  many  people 
have  entrusted  their  stories  to  you,  that 
definitely  works  to  her  advantage.  She  nev- 
er takes  a  breather.  She's  always  in  there." 

As  for  Diane,  "she  would  have  been  a 
real  asset  to  NBC,"  Katie  allows— a  refer- 
ence to  Sawyer's  marathon  contract  talks 
earlier  this  year,  when  NBC  was  one  of 
her  more  ardent  suitors,  offering  her 
prime-time  face-time  every  night  of  the 
week.  (Katie  says  she  still  doesn't  know 
what  that  would  have  meant  for  her.) 
"Diane  is  intelligent  and  a  hard  worker, 
and  those  are  two  things  that  are  real  pre- 
miums for  me." 

We  are  sitting  knee-to-knee  at  a  tiny 
banquette.  An  hour  after  the  Today  show's 
sign-off,  Huxley's  is  filled  with  tourists. 
Katie,  who  basks  in  a  sunny  Q  rating  of 
23  (though  her  familiarity  score  is  a  dim 
46),  wears  the  same  smart,  black  off-the- 
rack  pantsuit  that  she  wore  on  Today,  ex- 
plaining that  she  could  never  bring  herself 
to  spend  $4,000  on  threads  like  her  co- 
host,  Bryant  Gumbel,  because  "I'd  be  so 
afraid  that  I  was  gonna  spill  something, 
you  know,  or  that  it'd  be  out  of  style  the 
next  year,  and  then  I'd  kill  myself." 

On  TV,  Katie  plays  Bryant's  kid  sister, 
but  in  person  she  has  a  sultry  air.  I  men- 
tion that  years  ago  a  lunch  with  the  glam- 
orous Sawyer  made  me  so  nervous  that  I 
started  to  sweat. 

"So,"  Katie  purrs.  "I  don't  make  you 
sweat?" 

Before  long  she  is  set  upon  by  a  mar- 
ried couple  from  Portland.  Oregon  big 
fans,  they  say.  "Oh,  hiiii.  nice  to  meet 
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you!"  she  gushes,  back  in  kid-sister  modi 
She  peppers  them  with  questions  abou 
Tonya  Harding,  the  hometown  girl. 

"This  really  makes  our  trip,"  the  won 
an  says. 

"Thanks    for    saying    hi,"    Katie    r< 
sponds. 

Tonya  was  the  get  that  got  away  fron 
Katie,  but  it's  not  a  painful  memory, 
don't  really  think  there's  a  tally  sheet 
where  people  at  home  are  saying,  'O  lint 
my,  I  see  Jane  is  interviewing  Nancy  Kei 
rigan,  actually  Katie  Couric  got  Coli:  ins 
Powell,  and  I  heard  Sam  Donaldson  [D  Kivel) 
ane's  PrimeTime  co-anchor]  didn't  as  owns: 
result— that's  really  fascinating,'"  Kati  nous f 
protests.  "I  mean,  really,  when  all  is  sai  my  ho 
and  done,  I  don't  think  people  are  obsess 
ing  over  this  at  home." 

Still,  this  is  the  game  everybody's  pla) 
ing,  and  despite  her  qualms,  Katie  is 
consummate  competitor.  She  agrees 
pretend  that  I  am  a  get  and  she's  givin 
me  her  standard  pitch. 

"Hi,  Katie  Couric  calling  from  th 
Today  show  and  Now— see,  I  have  tw 
shows.  Just  kidding.  I'd  be  very  interesi 
ed  in  having  you  come  on  our  prime  i the  oth 
time  newsmagazine  program,  which  am 
co-anchor  with  Tom  Brokaw,  callelivesi 
Now.  to  discuss  your  problem/story/sohi 
tion/tragedy/invention/heartbreak/fill  is  ii| 
the  blank.  I'm  very  interested  in  you  ittv. So 
story— which  9  times  out  of  10  I  am-  e airpoi 
and  I  think  that  you  would  be  very  com  Hay  i 
fortable  talking  to  me—'  » 

"Hard  Copy  has  offered  me  $20,000  t  was  m 
go  on  their  show,"  I  break  in.  m 

"That's  something  we  can't  compel  ate  Der 
with,  unfortunately,"  she  replies  unf lap  id.  %•. 
pably.  "We're  a  news  program  and  thanan1  | 
does  not  jibe  with  NBC  News.  If  that*  enh  1,1 1 
something  you'd  like  to  do,  I  understand  is  (o.ir 
But  you  might  want  to  choose  a  prograr  i.  y0y  „ 
that  possibly  has  a  little  more  respectabii  id  | \. 
ity  in  the  TV  world  or  in  terms  of—' 

"I  have  to  get  the  door,"  I  interrupt  "Jane  | 
"The  bouquet  from  Barbara  Walters  is  ai  na!,  ji  i; 
riving."  'a:;; 

"Oh    damn.    Have    you    gotten    nr     ; 
cheese  basket  yet?  in, 

"It  is  so  ridiculous,"  Katie  goes  on. 
remember  I  would  have  to  call  Ton; 
Harding's  attorneys  two  or  three  times 
day.  At  certain  points  I  would  be  call! 
them  from  rental-car  phones  when  I  wi 
away  with  my  family  for  the  weekend  bejo 
cause  I'd  have  to  call  at  certain  thru 
Some  of  the  time  you  wanted  to  hang 
the  phone  and  take  a  shower,  just  beca 
you  felt  like.  God.  this  isn't  why 
into  journalism    to  try  to  convince  Ton; 
Harding's  attorneys  that  she  should  t 
with  me.  Basically.  I  try  to  be  as  cha 
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Katie  knows  whereol  ihe  speaks  in 
he  midst  i>i  the  madneu,  she  tent  ("on- 
b's  criminal  attorney,  Roberl  Weavei  .1 
age  birthdaj  cake  bearing  the  frosted 
nessage  "We  refuse  to  stop  sucking  up!" 
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Simon,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  rep- 
resents  Michael  Fay,  the  19-year-old 
American  who  was  caned  torn  times  re- 
cniK  for  alleged))  vandalizing  cars  in 
jDgapore.  I  he  newsmagazines  nave  col- 
[  :ctivcl\  devoted  many  minutes  to  Fa) 
nown  simpl)  as  the  Caning  Bo)  among 
Irious  producers  but  the)  have  devoted 
j  nany  hours  to  led  Simon 

Diane  has  a  wonderful  on -camera  ap- 
earanee  and  performance,"  Simon  says, 
but  if  the  medium  were  the 
lephone,  her  ratings  would 
>  off  the  charts.  She  has  an 
nparalleled  telephone  voice. 
\  a  ver)  languid  and  sexu- 
ingering,  throat)  voice. 
's  alluring  " 

Simon  turns  his  attentions 
the  others.  "I  have  spoken 
any    times  with  Connie.    I 
I    ive  spent  time  with  Connie 
New    York    She's   very 
ight  and  focused,  extremely 
I    itty.  So  she  called  me  from 
urport  the  other  day,  on 
r  way  to  China,  and  1  was 
inging  her  up  to  date,  and 
was  reading  her  the  notes 
my  conversation  w  ith  the 
te   Department    And  she 
d.  'Boy.  that's  so  smart,  led!  You're  SO 
art1'   I  think  she  enjoys  someone  who 
nis  to  he  smart.  The  other  thing  I  said 
'Connie,  you're  on  your  way  to  CI11- 
You  seem  unusual  y   calm  '  And  she 
d,  'I've  been  out  here  so  long  I  don't 
I  shpilkes  anymore  '  She's  so  funny 

Jane  I've  found  to  be  warm  and  per- 
lal.  but  quite  substantive."  Simon  says. 
.atie  is  vers  warm,  ver)  sympathet- 
...  I  haven't  talked  to  Barbara  Hun's 
DCipall)  because  Hugh  Downs  [Bar- 
fa's  20,  20 co-anchor]  was  in  Singapore 
mg  a  piece  well  before  Michael's  case 
•r  came  up." 

\  lot  o[  these  people  are  o\\  a  total 
tvei  trip,"  groans  a  famous  female  an- 
>r  when  led  Simon's  name  is  men- 
aed    "  I  he)  love  it    l  he)  string  you 

ng.    I  hev   don't   waul   the  courting   to 
Jl    Hall   ol   them  aie  neuls  who  nevci 

ianv  attention  from  a  woman  in  their 
•s,  except  from  then  « ives    Ml  o\  a 
den  the)  become  these  he-men!" 
sinion  has  appeared  on  both  ol  Katie's 


ihows,  but  leii  Zuckei  executive  prodiu 

ei   ol    \mi.    really    wantl  the  <  air     ■    l( 
hniiscll     "I   waul  lo  know,  did  he  do  the 

crime?"  Zuckei  jays  "Was  the  confession 
coerced?  Whal  s  u  like  psychologicall 

know    you'lt   going   to  be  caned'   Did   ll 

huii'"  \nd  the  cosmic  question  What's 
his  butt  look  like?"  Zuckei  says  thai  the 
interview  is  reserved  loi  Katie    "I  think 

it's  probably  a  lot  more  comfortable  lor 
Katk  to  see  his  butt  il  he's  going  to  show 
it    than,  say.   lorn."  he  explains 

Ml  five  female  anchors  were  in  hot 
pursuit  ol  ()  .1  Simpson  even  before  the 
I  VIM)  "The)  were  ver)  polite,'"  re- 
ports a  receptionist  at  the  office  of 
Simpson's  lawyer.  Robert  Shapiro.  "I 
can't  remember  what  they  said,  because 
I  was  so  excited  to  be  talking  with  them." 
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But  surely  no  soap  opera  has  ever  been 
more  watchable  than  the  saga  o(  Tonya 
and  Nancy.  'Tonya  was  an  interesting 
one."  Diane  reflects,  "because  it  really  was 
this  convergence  o(  news  and  something 
else  news  and  mythology.  By  mythology,' 
I  mean  soap  opera.  And  when  you  get 
those  two  things  going  at  once,  then  it's 
really  like  a  neon  sign  out  there  " 

The  star  anchors  swarmed  around  that 
neon  sign  like  frenzied  moths.  Sandi 
1  inebarier,  Robert  Weaver's  aptly  named 
receptionist,  was  under  strict  orders  not 
to  put  through  any  calls  I  inebarier  re- 
counts that  Barbara  "called  and  said. 
Mills  is  Barbara  Wallers.'  and  there  was 
this  pregnant  pause    which  I  guess  1  was 

supposed  to  fill  with  oh  golly,  Miss  Wal- 
lers'' Bui  1  didn't  Then  she  was  very 
sweet,  reall)  chatty,  telling  me  how  her 
daughtei   was  interested  in  ice-skating, 

and  I  kepi  saving.  Well,  I'm  sorry.  Bar- 
bara, Mi    Weavei  is  not  available  '  I  iii.il- 

K,  after  It)  minutes  o\  this.  Barbara  real- 
ized I  wasn't  going  lo  put  hei    through. 


\ 1 1< I  then  me  'he  h 

ment   I've  ever  be 

isl  Barbara  told  me    '  )h 

(  onnie  was  in  the  thicl  from 

the  git-go  Soon  aftei  the  re>  rl  ition  that 

learn  lonya  may  h.r.c  billy-clubbed  v- 
cv  Kerrigan.  (  onnie  winged  he: 
Stoneham,  Massachusetts,  directly  alter 
broadcasting  the  (US  Evening  Nt 
which  she  co-anchors  with  Dan  Rather, 
and  taped  a  late-night  interview  with 
Nancy  at  home  Nancy's  muscular  older 
brother.  Michael,  ordered  the  pixieish 
Chung  out  of  the  house  alter  she  asked 
one  too  many  questions  about  the  at! 
But  Connie  was  unfa/ed  it  was  still  a 
I  V  coup.  and.  after  all.  the  unpleasant 
little  scene  would  never  be  shown  on 
CBS.  the  network  that  had  bought  the 
rights  to  the  Olympics  i  Nan- 
cy got  along  much  better 
with  Jane  Pauley,  who  inter- 
viewed the  taciturn  figure 
skater  tw  ice:  the  second 
time,  after  a  spate  of  anti- 
Nancy  stories,  was  a  weepy 
encounter  held,  at  Jane's 
suggestion,  in  the  Central 
Park  West  apartment  Pauley 
shares  with  her  husband,  car- 
toonist Garry  Trudeau.  and 
their  three  children.) 

Meanwhile.  Diane  had 
flown  to  Oregon  to  perform 
her  rinkside  pas  de  deux  vv  ith 
,  Tonya  for  PrimeTime  Live, 
and  also  grilled  her  body- 
guard. Shawn  Eckardt.  about 
his  15  minutes.  Yet  Connie, 
in  the  end,  seemed  to  own  this  story.  She 
followed  Diane  to  Portland  to  secure  for 
Eyt  in  Eye  the  first  definitive  interview 
with  Tonya,  while  continuing  to  co-an- 
chor the  news  She  was  soon  on  her  way 
to  the  Olympics  in  Norway  interviewing 
lonva  again  on  the  plane.  During  a  third 
meeting,  in  Lillehammer.  Tonya  got  mad 
and  stormed  out.  (The  walkout  is  becom- 
ing a  Chung  trademark  Microsoft  billion- 
aire Bill  Gates  did  it  six  weeks  Liter  dur- 
ing an  interview  that  grew  contentious  af- 
ter Connie  asked  about  Gates's  major 
achievement,  the  famous  computer  oper- 
ating system  "MS-Do/l  "  "What?  What'" 
Gates  exclaimed   "You  mean  MS-DOS? 

But   Connie   and    lonva   were  a  com- 
pelling act    "Hie    Mna/ing  C  onya." 

Washington  Post's  television  critic.  Ibm 
Shales,  dubbed  them  Later  it  would  be 
said  by  critics  at  rival  networks  that  it  was 

beneath  the  dignity  oi  a  big-time  news  an- 
chor to  be  chasing  alter  criminally   bent 
ice-skaters  "I  udicrous,"  Connie  res 
i  \bout  mispronouncing  ci.ues's  invention. 
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she  bridles,  "Yeah,  so?  I'm  completely 
computer-illiterate.  I'm  sorry.") 

Diane,  meanwhile,  was  busy  phoning 
young  associates  in  Weaver's  firm.  Chris- 
topher Koback,  a  junior  lawyer,  recalls 
that  "Diane  Sawyer  got  me  out  of  bed  at 
7:30  one  Sunday  morning.  I  don't  re- 
member what  she  said  specifically,  except 
that  she  understood  Tonya's  life,  being 
raised  with  a  poor  upbringing  in  a  rural 
area,  because  that's  how  she  had  grown 
up  in  Kentucky.  She  made  it  sound  like 
dirt  floors."  Sawyer,  who  actually  grew 
up  in  a  well-to-do,  politically  connected 
family  in  a  suburb  of  Louisville— and 
thinks  she  was  probably  telling  Koback 
about  her  "rough-hewn"  Scots-Irish  ances- 
tors—called a  second  time,  late  that  even- 
ing. Koback  didn't  answer— his  phone 
had  been  ringing  nonstop  all  day— but  lis- 
tened to  Sawyer's  message:  "I  woke  you 
up  this  morning,  so  I  thought  I'd  put  you 
to  bed  tonight." 

"I  was  so  embarrassed  [about  waking 
Koback  up],"  Diane  recalls.  "And  he  was 
very  nice  to  me,  I  have  to  say.  He  was 
wonderful  for  somebody  who  was  groggy." 

("Diane  has  complained  to  friends 
about  the  indignity  of  it  all,"  says  a  TV- 
wise  friend  of  Sawyer's.  "A  lot  of  her 
contract  negotiation  was  to  get  out  of 
this  stuff.  She  found  the  Tonya  thing  hu- 
miliating.") 

Lorrie  and  Michael  Durant— she':-  a 
schoolteacher,  he's  the  army  helicopter 
pilot  who  was  shot  down,  brutalized,  and 
taken  hostage  in  Somalia  last  October— 
also  learned  what  it's  like  to  be  a  delec- 
table morsel  for  the  media  maw.  At  one 
point,  CBS  This  Morning  dispatched  an 
associate  producer  with  a  rented  video 
camera  to  accompany  Durant  in-laws  to 
a  family  reunion  in  Fort  Campbell,  Ken- 
tucky. After  Lorrie  caught  her  brother-in- 
law  filming  her  husband's  injuries  and  the 
producer  snapping  still  photographs,  she 
alerted  the  military  authorities- who 
threw  the  producer  out  of  the  room. 

"All  of  them  wanted  to  interview  me, 
you  just  name  it,"  says  Lorrie  Durant, 
whose  front  yard  was  overrun  by  satellite 
trucks  after  her  husband's  battered, 
swollen  face  appeared  on  CNN  and  then 
on  the  covers  of  Time  and  Newsweek, 
"They  tried  everything,  I  think.  Sent  us 
the  largest  assortments  of  baskets  you've 
ever  seen,  flower  arrangements,  teddy 
bears.  My  son  is  going  to  be  two,  and 
Barbara  Walters    this  was  really  sweet- 


sent  a  teddy  bear  with  a  bandage  around 
his  leg  and  a  red-white-and-blue  ribbon." 

"We  are  all  celebrating  your  release— 
the  answer  to  a  nation's  prayers,"  Diane 
wrote,  including  her  unlisted  home  phone 
number,  "just  as  our  thoughts  were  with 
you  each  day  of  the  ordeal.  .  .  .  Could  we 
meet  in  New  York,  or  at  home— and  I 
can't  wait  to  see  your  wife  too." 

Katie  pitched  this  way:  "At  some  point 
in  the  coming  days,  I  would  like  to  sit 
down  with  you  and  your  wife  Lorrie  to 
talk  about  your  harrowing  experiences  as 
a  hostage.  .  .  .  We  could  speak  to  you 
while  you  are  still  in  the  hospital,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  disruption." 

Jane  pitched  like  this:  "I'm  not  a 
pushy  sort  of  interviewer.  I  think  you'd 
feel  very  good  about  the  experience  if 
you'll  trust  me  to  help  you  tell  your  very 
worried  countrymen  what  happened." 

Barbara's  pitch:  "We  reach  the  largest 
audience  of  any  one-hour  program  of  any 
sort  on  ABC.  ...  I  had  hoped  to  give 
you  and  your  husband  the  kind  of  privacy 
you  both  need  so  much  right  now,  but 
please  know  that,  if  you  would  like  to 
meet  with  me  personally,  I  would  be  hap- 
py to  come  to  Kentucky  ..." 

Mike  Wallace  was  perhaps  the  most 
solicitous  of  all:  "I  know  you  have  been 
bombarded  with  journalists  behind  every 
tree  disrupting  your  privacy.  Not  us.  For 
twenty-five  years  SIXTY  MINUTES  has 
been  America's  broadcast  of  record.  For 
the  last  two  years  we've  had  more  viewers 
than  any  prime  time  program  (news  or 
entertainment).  After  the  last  few  weeks, 
you  deserve  nothing  less." 

But  it  was  Connie  who  got  the  get;  the 
first  to  call  after  the  catastrophe,  she  flew 
to  Frankfurt,  Germany,  hoping  to  inter- 
view Durant  in  the  hospital,  only  to  be 
told  that  he  wasn't  ready.  "She  called  me 
throughout  Mike's  captivity,"  Lorrie  Du- 
rant recalls.  "I  told  her  before  I  left  I 
would  talk  to  her  if  my  husband  was 
O.K.,  but  when  I  got  there  I  found  this 
man  in  terrible  condition  with  his  back 
broken,  a  compound  fracture,  and  all  of 
his  facial  bones  were  broken." 

Connie  sent  "many,  many"  fervent 
notes,  Lorrie  recalls,  pleading  for  a  meet- 
ing. She  was  finally  rewarded  with  Mike 
Durant's  first  interview  back  home  in 
Kentucky.  Lorrie  says  she  just  plain  liked 
Connie  the  most.  Yet  when  the  interview 
was  broadcast  two  days  after  it  was 
taped  and  paired,  oddly,  with  an  inter- 
view of  Heidi  Fleiss— it  was  beat  onto  the 
airwaves  by  CNN's  Larry  King.  King's 
live  interview  was  broadcast  an  hour  be- 
fore Eye  to  Eye.  Connie  and  Co.  (who 
had  thought  they  had  an  ironclad  com- 
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mitment  from  the  Durants)  tried  feveris  ' 
ly  to  unbook  them  from  the  King  show 
"It  was  a  lot  of  pressure,"  Lorrie  recalls 
and  argued  bitterly  with  the  military  pu 
lie-relations  hierarchy.  The  Durants  poin 
ed  out  that  they  had  given  Chung  the  fir 
exclusive  and  could  hardly  be  blamed 
CBS  waited  several  days  to  air  it. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  portray  Connie  i    • 
a  bad  light,"  Lorrie  Durant  says.  "A 
though  she  is  persistent,  she's  an  excellei 
journalist." 

Dan  Rather,  for  one,  complains  th< 
being  an  excellent  journalist  these  da) 
too  often  means  "auditioning"  for  potei 
tial  subjects  to  bag  the  Monster  Ge 
"The  pressure  for  the  big  interview  hi 
never  been  greater,"  says  Dan,  who  b 
sides  co-anchoring  with  Connie  is  hoi  " 
of  48  Hours.  "Not  too  long  ago,  in  rai 
instances,  maybe  somebody  would  mak 
a  telephone  call  to  put  us  over  the  toj 
Now  it  frequently  reaches  the  poit 
where  a  telephone  call  won't  do  i 
You've  got  to  go  out  there.  And  whe 
you  go,  there's  a  lineup  of  competitor: 
and  sometimes  it's  the  attorneys,  somt 
times  the  interview  subject,  and  they  sa;  i,s 
Tell  me  why  I  should  do  it  with  you 
Right  there,  the  slope  begins  to  get  slip 
pery.  The  temptation  comes  with  th 
thought,  If  I  don't  agree  to  their  cond 
tions,  maybe  they  won't  do  it  with  m<  a 
maybe  they'll  do  it  with  Sue  or  John." 

Or  maybe  they'll  do  it  with  Mereditf°Pbys< 
Vieira,  the  correspondent  for  ABC's  Tun  *!  1 
ing  Point—a.  recently  launched  prograr  m<[&  n 
(anchored  alternately  by  Barbara  and  D  t0?ni« 
ane)  that,  like  48  Hours,  explores  a  singl  Wi 
topic  each  week.  Dan  and  Meredith  hav *Jl>lj  i 
been  sparring  over  an  upstate-New  Yor 'to  call 
family  whose  13-year-old  son  is  accuse  ^am 
of  bludgeoning  to  death  a  4-year-ol  t(k  to 
neighbor  boy.  Dan  has  twice  skipped  hi «  in 
evening-news  anchoring  duties  to  drive  t  ^  jacket 
rural  Savona,  a  small  town  south  e  ch other 
Rochester,  to  schmooze  the  family'  *alkoi 
lawyers  and  tape  pieces  about  the  grisl  ^  mo l 
killing  for  48  Hours.  The  murder  suspeel  Sitting ; 
Eric  Smith,  is  considered  such  a  good  gel  ^  Jane 
and  the  competition  is  so  vicious,  that  H  assures 
vals  have  been  spreading  damaging  ri  1"e"  i 
mors  that  Turning  Point  offered  a  fat  cor  *'  in- 
sulting fee  to  the  boy's  family— an  accusa  *iier  J 
tion  Dan's  team  tried  and  failed  to  sufc'^p 
stantiale  and  ABC  flatly  denies.  )  l 

So  all-consuming  is  the  quest  for  getI1,i:^ 
that  some  TV  stars  consider  themselve  ev"i; 
lucky  to  be  out  of  that  loop.  As  Diane' "' 
successor  at  60  Minutes.  Lesley  Stahl  ha  " 
carved  a  niche  for  herself  with  "enter e' 
prise"  pieces  instead  of  exclusive  inter  ^ 
views.  But  when  she  was  host  of  CBS  ' 
Face  the  Nation,  a  Sunday  chat  show  tha 
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Ic|vmis  on  mi. i!'!. in.'  the  newsmakei  ol 
he  week,  'every  i election  was  personal 

he  recalls  I  would  le.ilK  lose  sleep  ovci 
I,  even  single  week  "  MK  's  Maria 
ihriver.  .1  mother  ol  three  who  h.is  pared 
ler  prime-time  schedule  to  six  specials  .1 
ear,  is  happy  to  no  longer  be  chasing  al- 
■  Fergie  and  Raisa  Gorbachev,  "Everj 
ime  I  picked  up  my  daughter  from  nurv 
ry  school,  or  went  to  a  Mommy  and 
Ac  class,  I  was  worrying  about  who  was 
taking  phone  calls  while  I  was  on  the 
ingle  gym,"  she  says  "And  then  I  start- 
d  Feeling:  'This  is  really  sick!'" 

Fane  Pauley  is  well  aware  that  some  at 

I  NBC  and  elsewhere  knock  her  for  not 

,  rorking  hard  enough,  for  spending  too 

luch    time    with    her    family    and    not 

,„ fJ  nough  time  trying  to  pump  up  ratings 

,  "1  get  that  at  my  own  network  oh  ab- 
,,.  Mutely,"  she  says,  hardly  eating  her 
,,,  almon  at  Aquavit,  a  midtown  Scandina- 
,,  tan  restaurant  whose  spectacular  atrium 
.  ,,D|  ining  room  features  a  vertiginous  water- 
ill.  "I  am  very  aware  o(  the  frustration. 
M,n  tat  I'm  not  lusting  after  ever)  story,"  she 

iys,  not  sounding  terribly  upset. 

,,  ,     Jane  won't  bother  gets  at  home,  she 

, ,.\|   (plains,  unless  the  way  has  been  paved, 

id   recently    lost   Martina   Navratilova. 

CM    >w  in  her  last  year  on  the  tennis  tour, 

•j. I    :cause   Barbara   would.   "It's   my    mid- 

|i.(   estern  upbringing,  frankly.   You  don't 

Li-j    'op  by  somebody's  house  if  you  weren't 

vited,  I  don't  appreciate  that  intrusion. 

_    would  not  reward  a  person  who  did.  1 

[  cognize  that  not  everybody   feels  that 

.    ay,  and  obviousK  Barbara  can  do  it  and 

i  J  Mil!      J 

lObably  make  people  think  they  invited 

,:>  \i 
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■r  to  call.  She's  very  good  at  that." 
The  anchor  of  two  magazine  shows  a 

:ek  this  summer.  Jane  has  arrived  for 
nch  in  matching  cream-colored  skirl 
d  jacket.  "If  they're  hanging  next  to 
Ich  other  in  the  closet.  I'm  likely  as  not 
walk  out  wearing  them,"  she  tries  to 
ike  me  believe 

Sitting  at  attention,  friendly  but  vigi- 
it,  Jane  talks  about  the  competitive 
BSSUres  that  sometimes  drive  her  or, 
her,  drive  "Jane,"  this  iv  personality 
10  apparent!)  has  some  relationship 
lit  hei  She  recalls  an  interview  during 
■  1992  presidential  campaign  with  Hil- 
l\  Clinton  "I  knew  that  there  was 
j ne  pressure   Jane's  not  going  to  ask  it 

Ie's  not  going  to  ask  that  rude,  impcrti- 
H  question  that's  been  on  everybody's 
Inds  fol  so  long     \iul  at  the  end  o\  the 
erview,  1  asked  a  question  that  kind  oi 

ked  into  that  territorj    tad  the  look 
the  individual's  face  that  1  sprun 

Jane  declines  to  identify   I  hilars  In 


While  the  newsmaymnt  mperanebm  work  on  the  "get/  oftbecentu 
exclusive  interview  i  with  J,  D.  Salinger,  Elvis,  or  Princess  Di—tbey  scramble  to 
1  nag  the  get  I  0)  the  moment.  I  lerenith  the  nomanlfor  the  last )  ear. 
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Colin  Powell 

Robbv  and  Jan  DeBoer 
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Felix  Bloch 

I  irsi  TV  profile  of  best-selling  author 

Exclusive  farewell  interview 

Exclusive  with  Baby  Jessica's  adoptive 
parents  as  they  surrendered  her 
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Joycelyn  Elders  First  TV  interview  as  surgeon  general 

Zlata  Filipovic  First  network  interview  with 

Bosnia's  Anne  Frank 

Nancy  Kerrigan  First  post-clubbing  TV  interview 

Nancy  Kerrigan  first  post-Olympic  bad-press 

spin -control  interview 
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Charles  Manson  and 

Rare  update  from  California  prison 

his  partners  in  crime 

Monica  Seles 

first  post-stabbing  tell-all 

«-  Boris  Yeltsin 

Exclusive  1  \  interview 

fonya  Harding 

1  irsi  rinkside  skate-by  interview 
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Shawn  1  ckardt 
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I  irsi  post-prison  I  \  confession 

I  Kclusive  post-conviction,  pre-prison 

1  \   interview 

Real  people  behind  \t  Buiu-rflx 


Rare  interview  alter  Khalid 
Muhammad  controversy 

1  nst  post-memoirs  interview 

on  American  television 
Rare  interview  with  superdiva 
Only   IV  interview  with  60s  fugitive 
I  list  national   IN    interview  alter 

accusations  ol  sexual  harassment 
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name— "was  so  .  .  .  surprised,  did  not  ex- 
pect that  from  me.  ...  It  was  low  and 
shameless,  and  I  stooped  beneath  my 
own  standard,  once." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  was  under  pressure  to  prove 
I  had  balls,  I  guess,"  she  replies.  "And 
guess  what?  I  don't." 

Not  that  Jane  can't  be  aggressive.  She 
recalls  going  after  the  definitive  interview 
of  Anita  Hill,  who  happened  to  be  Katie's 
guest  one  morning  on  Today.  Jane  re- 
counts: "I  get  the  phone  number  of  the 
hotel  from  information.  Family's  here  in 
the  kitchen,  they're  eating  breakfast.  Jane's 
on  the  phone,  looking  for  the  hotel  room. 
I  get  the  hotel.  It's  early,  I'm  on  the  phone 
with  the  hotel  operator,  I  say,  This  is 
Jane  Pauley  with  NBC,  would  you  con- 
nect me  with  Anita  Hill?"  Looking  for  an 
assistant  or  something  ...  I  wanted  to  get 
a  message  to  someone  with  her,  to  say: 
Before  she  goes,  would  you  give  her  this 
phone  number,  perhaps  I  could  talk  to 
her  after  the  interview  is  over. 

"So  I  get  the  hotel  and  the  lady  rings 
me  up.  I'm  watching  TV,  Katie's  inter- 
viewing Anita  Hill.  A  telephone  by  Anita 
Hill's  side  rings."  Jane  laughs.  "I  went, 
That's  me!'  And  I  hang  up  the  phone!  I 
was  just,  you  know  .  .  .  who  knew?"  (Jane 
later  fessed  up  and  apologized  to  Katie.) 

"Having  a  public  image  is  an  enormous 
investment  in  time,"  Jane  says.  "You  have 
to  polish  it  and  maintain  it,  update  it, 
sometimes  make  corrections.  But  look  at 
Jackie  Onassis.  She  didn't  have  to  waste 
any  time  cultivating  anything  or  anyone; 
she  didn't  have  to  call  news  organizations 
to  say  she'll  be  sending  a  new  photograph. 
Personally,  I  don't  have  a  publicist.  1  don't 
want  a  publicist.  When  you  don't,  it  frees 
you  from  having  to  remember  what  the 
spin  was— the  new  angle  we're  marketing. 
Boy,  when  you  have  to  remember,  you 
really  gotta  be  on  your  toes!" 

It  was  during  the  cocktail-party  en- 
counter so  horribly  misconstrued  as 
"edgily  polite,"  Barbara  says,  that  she 
asked  Diane  to  be  a  speaker  at  a  recent 
Friars  Club  toast  to  Barbara,  a  banquet 
attended  by  1.800  people  al  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  "Diane  said.  'You  really  mean 
it?'  And  I  said,  'I'd  love  it."  and  I  hugged 
her,"  Barbara  recalls. 

'I  w;is  so  happy."  Diane  confirms. 
Diane,  the  1963  America's  Junior  Miss. 
Stopped    the   show   with   her   torch-song 


rendition  of  the  Judy  Garland  classic 
"You  Made  Me  Love  You"— except  that 
she  altered  the  lyrics,  with  an  assist  from 
her  husband,  Mike  Nichols: 

You  made  me  ruthless. 
I  didn't  want  to  do  it. 
Ambition  drove  me  to  it. 

You  made  me  greedy. 

I  couldn't  bear  that  you  net 

three  million  more  than  I  get. 

Your  tiny  skirts  with  those 
legs  on  display 
started  me  thinking 
Lorena  Bobbitt's  way. 

Desperate  to  beat  you, 

I  thought  I'd  do  what  you  do. 

I  slept  with  Roone  and  Hugh,  too. 

Scheming  for  interviews 

where  they  schmooze  and  then  end 

in  boohoos. 

Give  me.  give  me  more  airtime. 
It's  the  air  I  breathe. 
I  need  to  tell  my  story: 
You  know— "All  About  Eve." 

I  even  married  a  Jew, 
hoping  to  be  more  like  you. 

Tom  Murphy,  the  chairman  and  C.E.O. 
of  Capital  Cities/ABC,  was  seen  leaping 
from  his  chair  as  though  shot  out  of  a 
cannon  to  lead  a  long  standing  ovation 
for  Diane.  Barbara  rushed  the  podium  to 
smooch  her.  Thus  encouraged,  Diane 
then  enlisted  gossip  queen  Liz  Smith— 
who  played  Barbara  in  a  duet  in  which  the 
two  traded  musical  insults.  "I  know  you 
slept  with  Paley,"  Barbara/Liz  sang.  "You 
probably  slept  with  Shakespeare,"  Diane 
crooned.  The  real  Barbara  watched  un- 
blinkingly. 

"Would  I  say  those  things  about  some- 
one I  don't  like?"  Diane  demands  at  Cafe 
des  Artistes.  "If  it  was  really  about  me, 
would  I  take  that  chance?" 

"You  don't  do  that  kind  of  thing  if 
you  don't  have  a  good  feeling  about  it." 
Barbara  agrees.  "You  know,  she  was  the 
star  of  the  evening"-  notwithstanding  that 
the  banquet  was  supposed  to  spotlight 
Barbara. 

"You  know  we're  going  to  read.  "'Sou 
made  me  ruthless."  your  song,  and  it  won't 
be  a  joke."  Barbara  warns  Diane. 

"No,  it  won't  be  a  joke."  Diane  sighs. 

"'I  even  married  a  Jew  just  to  be  like 
you'  and  people  will  say,  'Isn't  that  inter- 
esting?'" Barbara  continues.  "That'll  be 
the  little  box  in  I  unity  Fair:  '"You  made 
me  greedy,  you  made  me  ruthless"  Di- 
ane Sawyer  about  Barbara  Walters.'  But  I 
didn't  make  her  greedy  and  1  didn't  make 
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her  ruthless.  She  was  greedy  and  ruthles 
on  her  own.  Now,  I'm  going  to  read  th; 
too,  right?" 

"'She  said  with  edgy  assertiveness,' 
Diane  offers  parodistically. 

It  may  all  be  in  good  fun,  but  the  st< 
ries  of  dustups  between  20/20  and  Pritm 
Time  are  legion.  Stone  Phillips,  in  1 
pre-Dateline  life  a  correspondent  fc 
20/20,  recalls  that  when  ABC  launche 
PrimeTime  Live  in  1989  "people  on  20/2 
were  incredibly  jealous  that  the  folks  o 
this  other  show  were  the  new  kids  on  th 
block,  and  there  was  a  real  sense  of  riva 
ry."  According  to  television  insiders,  thi 
rivalry  is  as  strong  as  ever:  a  Datelin 
NBC  staffer  reports  getting  regular  gloa 
ing  phone  calls  from  friends  at  20/21 
"telling  me  how  tickled  they  are  whe 
PrimeTime  receives  a  bad  rating."  A( 
cording  to  Marc  Gunther's  book  77a 
House  That  Roone  Built,  Barbara  or  he 
staff  tried  to  snatch  away  Diane's  gel 
with,  among  others,  Katharine  Hepburr 
John  Hinckley,  and  William  Kenned| 
Smith's  accuser,  Patricia  Bowman. 

Barbara  denies  these  tales,  thoug 
others  at  ABC  confirm  many  of  the  pa 
ticulars.  The  news  division,  says  on 
magazine-show  correspondent,  "is  th 
only  television  network  run  by  the  ai 
chors."  Another  correspondent  calls 
"the  ministry  of  fear,"  a  place  of  eg' 
driven  chaos  where  producers  have  bee; 
known  to  backdate  memos  claiming  p 
macy  for  gets  and  where  the  powerfi 
anchors— Jennings,  Koppel.  Sawyer,  anj 
Walters— have  "spheres  of  influence 
in  the  defunct  Brezhnev  Doctrine.  T 
fledgling  newsmagazine  Day  One,  for  i 
stance,  was  recently  scheduled  for  a  fa 
hiatus  with  vague  notions  that  Dian 
might  add  a  third  show  to  her  schedul 
come  1995.  "It's  as  though  an  airlin 
named  Diane  Sawyer  has  crashed  int 
our  show  and  everybody  is  runnin 
around,  rummaging  through  the  wrec 
age,  to  find  the  flight  recorder  to  fi 
out  what  it  all  means,"  says  a  Day  0> 
staffer. 

"By  the  way."  Barbara  says  at  o 
lunch,  "let  me  clear  up  one  thing.  I  d 
not  make  $10  million,  anywhere  near  SI 
million.  Peter  Jennings  and  Ted  Kopp 
both  make  more  than  I  .  .  .  and  I  don 
know  what  Diane  makes,  although,  yoj 
know,  I  hear." 

"Less   than   all   of  you."    Diane   say 
with  a  beatific  smile,  several  weeks  al'te 
reams  of  publicity  about  her  supposed  $ 
million  contract.  "You  might  be  surprise  | 
by  some  things  that  you  don't  know." 

"I   really  do  make  less  than   Diane. 
Barbara  insists.  "I  would  not  think  DiaO 
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GOOD  NEWS  FORCRYSTAL  GEYSER  DRINKERS 
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Or  will  it  be  2006?      '" 
Or 2156?  The  truth  is,  it's  hard  to  tell 
exactly  how  long  it  takes  for  our  Alpine 
Spring  Water  to  naturally  purify  itself  by 
seeping  through  layers  of  granite  fractures  < 
crystalline  sand.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
the  journey  covers  roughly  (very  roughly, 
we  assure  you)  8,000  feet.  And  by  the '% 
time  this  rocky  descent  is  over,  the  spring 
water  that  we  bottle  is  as  pure,  as  refreshing 
andaspefect  as  you're  likely  to  find  anywhere. 

While  this  process  may  be  a  lengthy  one,  it's 
certainly  not  the  only  one  we've  undertaken  for 
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they  discovered  a  volcanic 
formation  deep  in  the  recesses 
if  California's  Napa  Valley.  This 
find  produced  a  mineral  water  of  such 
ity  that  the  Wapoo  Indians  once  called  it 
The  Miracle  Water"  Today,  it  is  the  source 
f\  of  our  Sparkling  Mineral  Water. 

Of course,  through  the  years  we've  added 
'  a  few  exotic  flavors  to  our  collection  of 
bottled  beverages.  Flavors  like  Mountain 
Raspberry,  Ruby  Grapefruit,  and  Passion  Fruit 
and  Mango  are  all  made  from  only  the  finest, 
most-natural  ingredients.  That's  what  Crystal 
Geyser  is  all  about.  Which  makes  it  not  only 
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purity's  sake.  Back  in  1977,  our  founders,  Peter 

and  Leo,  set  out  on  a  quest  to  find  the  perfect  ^^good  news  for  people  in  the  year 
mineral  water.  And,  after  18  months  of  studying      2094;  it's  pretty  good  news 
topographic  maps  and  ancient, yellowing  well  logs,     for  earlier  generations  as  well. 


Introducing  our  abbreviated  family 
portrait  of  natural  beverages.  Shown 
left  to  right,  our  Juice  Squeeze,  Alpine 
Spring  Water,  Mountain  Spring 
Sparkler,  and  Sparkling  Mineral 
Water  Other  family  members  can 
be  found  in  a  refrigerator  near  you. 


CRYSTAL  GEYSER  WATER  COMPANY  IS  A  NATURAL  BEVERAGE 
COMPANY  SINGLY  COMMITTED  TO  PRODUCING  HEALTHY. 
INNOVATIVE  BEVERAGES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  AND 
TASTE.  IN  EACH  OF  OUR  BEVERAGES.  WE  STRIVE  TO  ADD 
SOMETHING  SPECIAL.  SOMETHING  OF  VALUE.  NOT  ONLY  TO 
SEPARATE  OURSELVES  FROM  THE  COMPETITION.  BUT  TO  GIVE 
OUR  CUSTOMERS  SUPERIORITY  THEY  CAN  TASTE  AND  EN|OY. 
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be  highest  paid,  bul  I  >iane  ■  i 

•in'  to  help  me  because  we  do 
i\  s unii. ii  things  [rus!  me,  nn  next 
gotialion,  I'm  going  to  s.iv  Ih.uik  you, 
ianc  Saw  • 

Barbara's  next  contract  talks  come  up 

two  sens   she's  already  being  h 

CBS  Broadcast  Group  president  How 
d  Stringei    and  NBC  has  united  Katie 
nine  to  reopen  hei  contracl  in  the  af- 
rshock  of  Diane's  rich  deal 

"II  they  unite  me  to  reopen  my  con- 
ict.  I'm  gonna,"  Barbara  says 
"'Please,  Barbara,  let  us  give  you  more 
pney,' "  Diane  quips 

Alas,  Roonc  Pledge,  the  man  who  has 
„•   authority    ui    such    high    matters   o\ 
ue.  was  notably  absent  from 
Urbara's  dinner  at  the  W'al- 

rf    Vccording  to  w  itnesses, 

rbara,   believing   until   the 

t  moment  that  he  would 
.me.  as  promised,  kept  his 
it  on  the  dais  open  until  it 
bked  like  a  gaping  hole.  Lat- 

the  news  president  let  it  be 
lown  that  he'd  had  a  touch 

flu,  notwithstanding  that 

d  played  golf  all  day   w  uh 

ink  Gifford  and  was  seen 

t  night,  according  to  vari- 
ABC  spies,  dining  at  Le 

que  w  uh  his  then  girlfriend 

I  now  w  il'e.  ( iigi  Shaw. 

That's     Roone,"     Barbara 

s    philosophically.    But    a 

iple  o\'  days  alter  Barbara's 
Roone    turned    up    at    a 

ch  honoring  Diane    Mike 

llaee.  one  of  the  present- 

,   made  light  of  Roone's 

sence,  and  recalled  his  previous  ab- 

Ce:   "Is   Roone  here  today?"    \i "ledge 

bed  beet  red. 
Mike    Wallace    has    his   own    thing. 

bara  savs,  scrunching  up  her  nose  as 
t  ugh  assaulted  b)  something  a  little  too 
r  igent 

S'lt's  his  seme  of  humor.''  explains  Di- 
a    about  her  former  colleague  on  60 
\  \ules   "lie  has  fun  seeing  if  he  ean  gel 
e  rybody  squirming " 
At    our    later    lunch,    Barbara    gushes 
a  ut  the  60  Minutes  iron  man    "Mike  is 
ll    sexiest,    most    virile,    best    reporter 
gsssHl  uul      Mike  snorts.  "Right.  I'm  a  76- 
,lR,  y|  -old  stud") 

,.     I's  tune  loi    Barbara  to  head  oil  to  a 
even  though  she's  eaten 

i   leu   slices  oi    restaurant   sour- 

I  m  going  to  kiss  vou  smack  on 
'  lips  bee. uise  I've  got  to  go."  she  tells 

One 

,s  the  double  doors  swing  behind  hei. 


I  )i  in     ••■  i /lax  and   i  nd  >  i  lu-r 

judgmenl  ol  Barbara  You  know  people 
are  devising  en<  omium  i  thai  ai    highfa 

Kit  lit     iht   .  i . .     bul  'ii    fact  is  she  i 

small     Miuni     \ud   I   ihmk   th.il   what   she 

did  more  than  anything  else  w.is  to  do  in 
terviews  in  such  an  intelligent  way  that 

she  made  them  gendeik 

Surel)    Diane   doesn't    mean    the    tune 

Barbara  spun  around  the  room  with  Pat- 
rick Swayze  soon  alter  Dirt)  Dancing  be- 
came a  hit  ' 

I  he  moist,  cerulean  eyes  again 
What  have  you  written  recently  that's 
been  most   you?"   Diane  wants  to  know. 
switching  on  her  high  beams 

I  stare  at  the  tablecloth,  actually  trying 


"You ve  made 

the  assumption  that 

we  women  don't 

talk  to  each  other. 

And  we  do. ...  Barbara 

moms  all  of  us." 


to  ihmk  of  an  answer.  I  feel  giddy  and  a 
tad  unwell. 

"Can  I  get  baek  to  you  on  that?"  I 
plead. 

"I  know'"  Diane  savs  brightly,  "litis  is 
the  story  you'll  write  that  will  be  most  you. 
It  will  say  what  sou  think  about  women. 
And  what  you  know  about  women." 
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was  told  you  were  really  awful  with 
Diane."  (  onnie  blurts 
"What  did  1  <.\o'"  I  ask.  taken  aback. 

A    week    alter    lunching   with    Barbara 

and  Diane.  I  am  eye  to  eye  with  Connie 
(hung,  sitting  across  from  her  on  a  bone- 
white  sola  in  hei  sunny  office  on  West 
57th  Street 

"You  know  exactly  what  you  did."  she 
bores  in,  employing  the  patented  Connie 
(  hung  interview  ing  sty  le 

"I  didn't  think  I  was  awful  with  Diane  " 

w  hat  was  nui  awful?" 

I    thought    WC    jUSt    had    a    pleasant 


lunch    and    I 

and  ihe  handl 

(  onnie  i  inn  *  I 

want    10  I 

km>\  i  did '    s.i  mi  and 

dripping   with  <  onnie  (  Iiiiiil'    ^keptl 
I  mall;,  die  lets  I""  i  ud  that  th 

where  she  is  today  because  ol  her  f 

npletely  incon         I     jure  her 

But  (  onnie  is  unconvinced  "You 
in  do  a  little  gut  check  on  what  you're  up 
i>i  You  claim  not  to  have  a  chauvinistic  at- 
titude towards  this  piece,  but  it  is  coming 
across,  loudly  and  clearly.  Hie  big  mistake 
you've  made  is  the  assumption  thai  we 
women  don't  talk  to  each  other  And  we 
do.       Barbara  moms  all  of  us." 

A  couple  of  weeks  earlier, 
when  I  first  talked  with  Chung 
who  enjoys  an  astronomical 
Q  rating  among  lemales  50 
and  over,  and  even  scores 
quite  well  among  my  own 
group  of  middle-aged  males 
we  had  gotten  along  much  bet- 
ter, and  Connie  had  reached 
out  to  give  me  a  hug  as  I  said 
good-bye  This  time  she 
doesn't  bother. 

Diane  laughs  when  I  tell 
her  of  Connie's  ire. 

"That's  so  sweet  of  her  to 
mount  her  horse  and  ride 
off  with  her  spear."  Diane 
murmurs. 

But  in  short  order  this 
damsel  m  distress  joins  forces 
with  Barbara  to  stage  their 
own  attack.  Barbara  had  al- 
ready been  sending  me  notes 
and  memos  that  were  at  first 
warm  but  later  cooled.  "I  enjoyed  our  day 
m  the  sun."  went  the  first,  about  a  pleasant 
lunch  we  had  had  at  the  Central  Park  Boat 
House.  But  m  a  subsequent  note  she  made 
a  terse  demand  for  the  transcript  o\  our 
taped  conversation  At  length.  Diane  and 
Barbara  got  together  once  again  with  the 
gossip  writer  1  1/  Smith. 

In  her  Vewsday  column.  Liz  refers 
generally  to  "sc\ist  sludge"  and  specifical- 
ly to  "a  male  reporter  .  .  bent  on  show- 
ing professional  women  to  be  bitches  and 
alley  eats"  I  i/  includes  a  funny  account 
of  Diane's  misdirected  kiss  at  Cafe  des 
\itisies.  and  of  the  lipstick  stain  on  Bar- 
bara's cashmere  sweater.  "It  was  white. 

So  while."  Smith  quotes  Diane  as  saving 
"ruefully."  "Whiter  than  anything  ever 
worn  by  the  Madonna." 

When  1  phone  Diane  to  ask  about  the 
column,  she  groans  in  sympathy,  though 
she  admits  giving  I  i/  the  sweater  siorv 
"Welcome  to  television."  she  savs 
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(Continued  from  page  105)  romantic  idyll 
was  becoming  a  bleary  struggle  from  one 
fix  to  the  next.  Tony  Sanchez,  who  regu- 
larly obtained  drugs  for  the  Stones,  has 
described  Getty  as  "so  chronically  addict- 
ed to  smack  that  he  was  snorting  a  gram 
a  day  without  managing  to  achieve  any 
notable  effect." 

In  May  1968,  Talitha  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  whom  the  couple  named  Tara 
Gabriel  Galaxy  Gramaphone  Getty.  But 
her  hidden  instability  was  beginning  to 
show.  "I  think  she  became  afraid  of  los- 
ing her  beauty,"  says  Logue.  "She  was  ex- 
tremely willful.  She'd  get  an  idea  into  her 
head  and  it  would  be  jolly  difficult  to  talk 
her  out  of  it."  Perhaps  because  he  is  a 
poet,  Logue  speaks  of  her  confusion  in 
terms  of  language.  "She  didn't  have  the 
language  structure  that  [linguist  Noam] 
Chomsky  taught  us  we  are  all  born  with. 
She  was  all  a  muddle."  Talitha  had  spent 
her  first  years  in  a  Japanese  prisoner-of- 
war  camp  with  her  mother  while  her  fa- 
ther was  held  in  another.  Logue  believes 
that  the  severe  depression  to  which  she 
was  prone  was  the  result.  "Can  you  imag- 
ine a  more  isolating  experience?" 

Meanwhile,  Getty's  business  career 
was  also  unraveling.  Getty  Oil  Italiana 
was  suffering  heavy  losses.  According  to 
von  Biilow,  the  red  ink  had  more  to  do 
with  tax  law  and  company  policy  than 
Paul's  management  skills.  "It  was  by  de- 
sign and  intent  permanently  in  the  red," 
von  Billow  has  said.  "Philosophically, 
Paul  senior  knew  this,  but  would  forget  it 
and  blame  the  manager."  With  Talitha  by 
his  side,  Getty  spent  more  time  traveling, 
partying,  and  attending  anti-war  demon- 
strations than  at  his  desk. 

Getty  Sr.  and  his  son  had  an  apocalyp- 
tic meeting  in  1970,  when  Paul  junior 
told  his  father  he  would  never  return  to 
the  business.  "It  doesn't  take  anything  to 
be  a  businessman,"  he  said.  "Anyone  can 
do  it."  No  gibe  could  have  been  better 
calculated  to  injure  the  old  man.  "Paul 
loved  his  father,"  Gibbs  tries  to  explain. 
"But  there  wasn't  much  warmth  between 
them,  not  two-way  warmth.  Mr.  Getty 
wasn't  interested  in  others.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple aren't,  you  know." 

By  mid- 1971,  Talitha  had  moved  to  Lon- 
don with  her  son  to  the  house  in 
Cheync  Walk  that  Getty  had  bought  the 
previous  year.  Tony  Sanchez  later  told 
biographer  Robert  Lenzner  that  Talitha 


"stopped  using  drugs,  cut  down  on 
booze  .  .  .  and  took  a  lover."  She  also 
hired  a  divorce  lawyer.  But  on  July  10 
she  flew  to  Rome  to  attempt  a  final  rec- 
onciliation with  Getty.  By  the  next  after- 
noon, she  was  dead. 

No  one  knows  quite  what  happened 
that  night.  Did  Getty  supply  Talitha  with 
the  heroin?  Did  he  administer  it?  Did  he 
wait  too  long  to  call  for  help?  Getty  was 
in  London  eight  months  later  when  the 
coroner's  report  was  released.  With  the 
Rome  police  calling  for  his  return  to  Italy, 
he  contacted  Vanni  Treves,  who  became 
his  personal  lawyer  and  close  friend.  It  is 
not  clear  how  Treves  managed  to  get  the 
Rome  police  to  back  off.  He  denies,  how- 
ever, that  any  bribes  were  paid. 

After  Talitha's  death,  Getty  Sr.  an- 
nounced that  he  was  making  arrangements 
for  three-year-old  Tara  to  be  cared  for  by 
Talitha's  predecessor,  Gail  Harris.  What 
was  not  revealed  until  after  his  death  was 
that  he  also  added  a  14th  codicil  to  his 
will,  removing  his  third  son  as  an  executor 
of  the  estate  and  banning  him  from  inher- 
iting any  Getty  Oil  shares.  The  father's 
only  bequest  was  an  insulting  S500.  (Of 
course,  Getty  Jr.  still  received  his  income 
from  the  Sarah  C.  Getty  Trust.) 

Getty  has  never  returned  to  Italy, 
though  the  inquiry  into  Talitha's  death  is 
only  part  of  the  reason.  Two  years  to  the 
day  after  her  ill-fated  trip  to  Rome,  his 
son  Paul  III  was  kidnapped.  For  five 
months,  he  was  chained  to  a  stake  in  Ca- 
labria while  his  family  dithered  over 
whether  to  pay  the  ransom. 

Negotiations  with  the  kidnappers  were 
hampered  by  the  suspicion  that  Paul  III 
had  engineered  the  crime  himself  to  raise 
funds.  Paul  III,  wounded  by  his  parents' 
divorce  and  his  father's  neglect,  had  tak- 
en to  increasingly  outrageous  behavior.  If 
a  teacher  criticized  him  at  school,  he 
would  stick  two  fingers  down  his  throat 
and  throw  up  onto  his  desk.  He  roared 
around  the  Vatican  on  his  motorcycle 
and  fell  in  with  a  louche,  druggy  crowd 
that  hung  out  around  Piazza  Navona. 

The  young  hostage's  grandfather  was 
remarkably  unsympathetic.  Getty  Sr. 
spent  $6  million  on  art  at  Christie's  in  a 
single  morning  at  the  same  time  he  was 
refusing  to  contribute  to  Paul  Ill's  ran- 
som. "I  don't  believe  in  paying  kidnap- 
pers," he  announced  in  a  brief  statement. 
"I  have  14  other  grandchildren  and  if  I 
pay  one  penny  now,  then  I  will  have  14 
kidnapped  grandchildren." 

All  his  life,  Getty  Sr.  maintained  total 
autonomy  over  the  Sarah  C.  Getty  Trust. 
He  kept  his  sons  on  a  short  lead  finan- 
cially, on  one  occasion  even  cutting  off 
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all  disbursements  from  the  trust.  As  a  r< 
suit,  Paul  junior  didn't  have  anywher 
near  the  1.7  billion  lire  the  kidnappei  mil 
were  demanding.  Holed  up  in  the  hous  , 
in  Cheyne  Walk,  he  refused  to  commun  ,. 
cate  with  his  father  except  through  h: 
brother  Gordon.  Father  and  son  spokL 
to  each  other  only  after  a  parcel  deli'  n 
ered  to  a  Rome  newspaper  was  opene 
to  reveal  Paul  Ill's  festering  ear  (thei  ^ for T; 
was  a  strike  and  the  ear  had  been  in  th 
mail  for  20  days). 

When  Getty  Sr.  and  Paul  junior  final]  it, 
met,  it  was  to  be  their  last  encounter.  The 
agreed  that  a  ransom  had  to  be  paid.  Pai 
junior  put  up  $850,000.  His  father  lei 
him  the  remaining  $2.5  million.  The  loa 
would  be  repaid  by  annual  deductior 
from  the  income  Paul  junior  was  entitle 
to  from  the  Sarah  C.  Getty  Trust. 

After  his  release,  Paul  III  fell  apar 
Within  months,  he  wedded  a  German  a< 
tress  eight  years  his  senior,  though  By 
knew  that  his  grandfather  would  cut  o  L( 
any  heir  who  married  while  still  a  teenaj  e 
er.  Then,  in  1981,  he  took  a  near-leth<r 
cocktail  of  prescribed  drugs  that  include  ;<,„ 
Placidyl,  Valium,  Dalmane,  and  methi  K|.|v^ 
done,  and  suffered  a  massive  stroke.  I^n, 
this  day  he  lives  completely  paralyze^,, 
and  almost  completely  blind,  imprisone 
in  his  still-alert  mind. 
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Paul  Ill's  condition  necessitated  roun< 
the-clock 


nursing,  which  ran  $25,000  ec 
month  at  the  time,  but  Getty  refused  tC|, 
pay— even  though  the  amount  was  les  er 
than  1  percent  of  his  annual  income.  Hi;a, 
argument,  put  to  friends,  was  that  he  hin  q. 
self  was  too  ill  to  travel  and  that  he  wan , 
ed  to  be  certain  the  boy  was  sick  enoug  j 
to  warrant  all  that  care.  Gail  Harris,  Pai 
Ill's  mother,  was  forced  to  sue  her  e)„ 
husband  for  medical  expenses.   "Whi  . 
was  going  on  in  his  mind  I  have  no  idea,  ^ , 
Getty's  close  friend  Bill  Newsom  said  1  K  , 
Russell  Miller,  author  of  The  House  t  er 
Getty.  "I  told  him  on  the  telephone  I  wa  1j,„  ' 
appalled  by  what  he  was  doing.  ...  I]v 


a, 
te  12, 


could  only  attribute  [his  actions]  to  sora 


evtL 

an  : 


kind  of  emotional  disfigurement  that  ha  „, 
occurred  over  the  years.  .  .  .  Paul  nc 
spent  much  time  with  his  own  father 
sometimes  I  wondered  if  subconsciousl 
Paul  was  doing  to  his  son  what  his  fathe 
did  to  him."  (After  much  legal  wranglina, 
Getty  agreed  to  set  up  a  separate  trus 
for  his  son's  medical  expenses.) 

A  better  explanation  for  Getty's  beha* 
ior  may  have  been  the  fact  that  he  wa 
lost  in  his  own  personal  oblivion.  "Tfo 
was  a  long  history  of  drugs,"  says  Gib 
"of  not  eating,  of  not  taking  exercise,  o  y 
not    paying   attention    when    somet 
went  wrong— of  just  taking  more  par 
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■nol    <  ribb  i  says  thai  ( ietty's  life  'tame 
i  an  end  when  ralitha  died   Rome  was 
ot  rul  of;  Marrakech  was  go)  rid  ol    \nd 
lis  ver>  contracted  life  at  (  heyne  Walk 
in     His  close  friends  sav  he  was  sick 
ith  guilt  ovet   ralitha     I  always  attrib- 
ted  Paul's  self-destructiveness  to  the  re 
iorsc  that  was  always  with  him,"  says 
lother  friend.  "He  held  himsell  response 
e  for  I  alalia's  death  " 
Gieyne  Walk  was  .1  house  whh  tragic 
nmories  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  wife, 
lizabeth  Siddal,  died  there  in  1862,  of  an 
irerdose  of  laudanum  When  the  painter 
ed  there  20  years  later,  his  friend  the 
;r'  oet  Algernon  Swinburne  moved  in,  onlj 
collapse  a  short  time  attei 
Getty    was   unable   to   make  Cheyne 
alk  an)  cheerier  In  the  13  years  al- 
r  Talitha's  death,  virtual l>  the  onl) 
•P    |ne  he  left  his  house  was  to  go  into 
e  hospital   Just  one  photograph  e\- 
ofhim  in  public  in  that  period.  It 
s  taken  in  1976.  as  he  came  out  o\' 
American  Church  in  London  af- 
his    lather's    memorial    service. 
sperateK    trail  and  wearing  dark 
glasses,  he  leans  heavily   on  the 
it  |ni  of  his  lather's  favorite  mistress. 
mi 
insot 


\ 


nelope  Kitson.  He  looks  like  a  dy- 
:  man    (  I  wo  o(  his  lour  brothers 
re  ahead)  dead:  Timothy,  in  1958 
age  12,  during  cranial  surgery;  and 
orge.  executive  vice  president  ol' 
tty  Oil.  m  1973  at  age  48,  o\  an 
rdose  of  barbiturates  accompa- 
d  by  a  sell -inflicted  knife  wound.) 
Gett)  wasted  his  days  on  the  draw- 
-room  sola  watching  television  and 
I  movies   At  his  worst,  he  drank  a 
ms.P    ttle  o\'  rum  a  da>    "You  know  the 
:to     tern  with  addicted  people.'  (iibbs 
s   softl)     "The)    are   strangers   to 
•deration     If    the)    give    up    one 
t  ig.   the)    take   up  another     [here   is  a 
erishness  to  the  way    the)   drink    His 
thins  were  all  topsy-turvy,  and  he  got 
lsell  into  a  very  dilapidated  state." 
After  oil  prices  skyrocketed  in    I1)"*-'. 
(  tty's  income  from  the  Sarah  (     Gett) 
1st  rose  to  around  S2n  million  a  year 
his  lucid  da\s.  he  spent  the  mone\ 
old   books,   becoming   an  expert   on 
.-  bindings,  woiks  on  vellum,  and  il- 
itaniili  tinatcd  manuscripts   Colin  Franklin, 
100k1.le.1ler.    remembers    once    being 
ed  b)  Gett)  at  three  m  the  morning 
v  told.  "I  he  ( 'ranach  Press  Hamlet. 


lohn  <  >gdon  <  v' '  i  000  hi.  1  lai 

ei  an  apartment  to  pla)  H  in    11 

SI   >00    10    help    ^.l\e     1    lainilv 

1  here  was  1  manic  qua!  it)  to  his  gj 
Ion  Snow    1  British  newscaster,  recalls  be- 
ing summoned  to  <  heyne  Walk  in  1978 

after  he  had  broadcast  a  haiiowim.'  dOCU 

meni  1  1  itrea    "  I  he  room  was  very 

daik  and  cluttered,  like  an  old  antique 
shop.''  Snow  recalls  "I  remember  he- 
wore  a  ghastl)  blue  nylon  polo  neck  and 
•ing.  ill-fitting  dark-gray  slacks  You 
could  see  he  was  in  bad  shape  He  gave 
the  Eritreans  an  entire  field  hospital  I 
tried  to  interest  him  in  the  politics  of  the 
situation,  but  all  he  was  interested  in  was 
what  he  could  do  " 

Getty's  condition  worsened    He  devel- 


"Sometimes  I 
wondered 

if  subconsciously 
Paul  was 

doing  to  his  son 
what  his 

father  did  to  him 


one  1  1 

1 

'auU'l 
[atto  ( 

this  fir 


hat  he  1 


decided  to  buv    it     \s  it's  such  an 
■.■it. ml  decision.  I  thought  you'd  like 

.now  right  awa) 

)n    the    spin    ol    the    moment.    Gett) 

'ild  give  money  away  to  anything  that 

tih    his    fane)     He    bought    the    pianist 


1 


oped  circulatory  problems  m  the  legs. 
For  a  long  time  he  could  walk  only  a  few 
yards  without  great  difficulty,  according 
to  his  former  doctor  Lionel  Grace)  \ 
bad  bout  o\'  pneumonia  damaged  Getty  \ 
lungs  He  had  cirrhosis  o\'  the  liver  and 
signs  ol  impending  diabetes.  Between 
ll>NO  and  1985,  he  was  admitted  nine 
times  to  the  London  (lime.  Eventually, 
he  was  more  or  less  living  there  Friends 
who  visited  him  remember  a  gaunt,  un- 
kempt figure  King  in  the  half-gloom  of 
the  shuttered  room  "He  was  completely 
exhausted,"  savs  (iibbs  "Mentally,  spiri- 
tually, physicall)  exhausted"  I  ogue  adds. 
I  thought  he'd  never  come  out  " 
1  oul  Gowrie  remembers  bringing 
Margaret  I  hatcher  to  visit  She  had 
wanted  to  thank  him  for  his  $63  n  I  lion 
donation  to  the  National  Gallerv    "He 


■  ■ 
But  I       '    1  •         Mi     1 

er  well    She  II  t.ik  \ml 

I  !il    She  sat  down  on  the  bed  and 

^.ini    Now    M    Gett)    W 

ler  '  We  reall)  !">■■  I  OUl  Ol  here  ' 

She  was  |ust  like  .1  kindly  hut  very  lirrn- 
tninded  hospital  matron  " 

II  there  is  one  reason  Gett)  today  has 
recovered,    it    may    be   the   loyalty    ot    his 
friends    Irue.  some  ot  them  did  very  well 
out  of  it    Von  Bulow  especially,  although 
the  loan  ( ictty  made  htm  has  since  been  re- 
paid  But  money  or  no.  the  support  he  re- 
ceived from  (iibbs.  Logue.  Mick  Jagger, 
Marianne  Laithfull.  and  the  Earl  of  Lon- 
donderry was  unflagging.  And  this  was 
true    of    no    one    more    than    Victoria 
Holdsworth.  Charming,  sensual,  and 
fun.  Holdsworth  has  the  easy  laugh  of 
a  true  companion.  "She's  one  you'd 
really  want  on  your  side  if  you  were 
going  to  rob  a  bank."'  says  Gibbs. 
who  has  known  her  for  many  years. 

The  daughter  of  a  Suffolk  farmer 
with  a  distinguished  World  War  II 
record  as  a  commander  in  the  elite 
Special  Operations  Executive.  Holds- 
worth  is  tougher  than  she  looks.  She 
and  Getty  met  in  Tuscany  in  1969. 
She  had  been  married  twice  before, 
to  two  old  Etonians.  Oliver  Musker 
and  Lionel  Brooke.  In  1981.  during  a 
lull  in  her  relationship  with  Getty, 
she  married  a  Saudi  Arabian,  by 
w  horn  she  has  two  sons. 

Today   she  lives  in  Chelsea  in  a 
five-story  house  Getty  bought  for  her 
in    1988.   "She  is  fantastically  good 
*)*)      with  him."  says  a  close  friend.  "She  is 
strong,  sensible,  and  knows  how  to 
manage  his  awkward  moments.  She  is 
what  I  would  call  a  pragmatic  pouk 
de  hoe."  The  same  friend  describes 
her  as  "part  West  of  England,  part  exotic 
concubine."  One  of  her  most  important 
qualifications  is  the  time  she  spent  in  1980 
in  a  detox  clinic  for  cocaine  and  heroin  ad- 
diction; she  knows  firsthand  how  difficult 
(jetty's  journey  has  been. 

I  knew  that  J  Paul  Getty  Jr.  had  not  giv- 
en an  in -depth  interview  about  his  life 
in  seven  years,  so  I  was  amazed  when  I 
received  a  note  on  thick,  cream-colored 
Stationer)  "Mr  Gett)  and  his  partner. 
Mrs  Victoria  Holdsworth,  look  forward 
ti>  welcoming  you  to  lunch."  Getty  sold 
C'hevne  Walk  in  1991,  to  Christopher 
Gibbs's  partner.  Simon  Sainsbury.  so  this 
invitation  was  to  his  new.  happier  home. 
a  discreet  apartment  building  in  St 
James's  Place,  behind  the  Ru/  Hotel 
I  he    butler    who    opens    the    door    is 
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dressed  in  striped  trousers  and  a  dark  jack- 
et. His  name  is  Michael.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  dark  hallway  is  a  table  with  two 
photographs:  a  black-and-white  shot  of  the 
former  English  cricket  captain  Gubby 
Allen,  who  until  his  death  last  year  had 
probably  been  closer  to  Getty  than  Getty 
was  to  his  own  father,  and  a  bigger,  color 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Leaning  over 
her  shoulder  is  Aileen  Getty,  then  married 
to  her  son.  Christopher  Wilding.  Aileen. 
who  is  Getty's  older  daughter,  has  aids.  I 
remember  that  Getty  once  gave  Taylor 
$100,000  for  aids  research.  I 
drop  my  coat  on  a  low,  green 
velvet  couch  beside  an  em- 
broidered cushion  that  reads, 
"Money  isn't  everything,  but 
it  sure  keeps  you  in  touch 
with  your  children." 

I'm  led  to  the  drawing 
room,  where  oak  bookcases 
line  the  walls  and  the  shades 
are  pulled  down,  giving  a  win- 
try, cocooned  effect  to  the 
room,  although  outside  sum- 
mer is  fast  approaching.  At 
the  center  of  the  room  is  a 
round  antique  library  table; 
the  three  chairs  circling  it  are 
piled  with  stuffed  animals, 
old  and  dog-eared.  There  are 
no  children  here,  so  I  can't 
help  wondering  if  the  toys  are 
Getty's.  On  tables  and  on  the 
floor  are  several  vintage  gram- 
ophones, their  horns  pointing 
in  different  directions.  Above 
the  chaos,  to  the  left  of  the 
massive  fireplace,  hangs  the 
magnificent  Rossetti  portrait 
Proserpine,  which  once  hung  in  Cheyne 
Walk.  It  is  better  even  than  the  version 
in  the  Tate  Gallery.  Beside  it  is  a  small 
watercolor  by  Pissarro  of  men  playing 
cricket  at  Lord's. 

Getty  rises  from  the  huge  gold  silk 
Knole  sofa,  the  center  of  his  daytime 
world.  Within  reach  are  the  TV  and  video 
monitors,  stacks  of  videos  (including  101 
Dalmatians  and  a  90th-birthday  tribute  to 
Sir  John  Gielgud).  a  can  of  Holster)  beer. 
files  of  correspondence,  and  a  telephone. 
■"Hello."  he  murmurs.  "I'm  Paul  Getty." 

Victoria,  dressed  coolly  in  a  white  shirt 
and  navy  skirt,  takes  a  scat  nearby.  As 
Michael  pours  champagne.  Getty  stares 
at  a  cricket  bat  standing  in  the  fireplace. 
It  was  given  to  him  by  Derek  Randall. 


the  most  uninhibited  of  English  cricket- 
ers, and  is  one  of  his  proudest  posses- 
sions. Presently,  he  looks  up.  "This  is  not 
an  interview,"  he  says  firmly.  "I  don't 
want  to  give  an  interview."  Victoria, 
clearly  accustomed  to  smoothing  out  such 
conversational  snags,  takes  charge  and 
asks  me  about  myself.  But  as  I  reply  I 
find  myself  looking  furtively  at  Getty. 

It  is  hard  to  see  in  him  the  handsome 
young  man  of  1960.  His  jaw  is  swollen, 
and  his  skin  has  the  blotchy  appearance  of 
one  who  always  lives  indoors.  Though  he 
stoops,  he  holds  his  shoulders  back  surpris- 
ingly straight,  as  if  he  might  have  a  coat 
hanger  holding  up  his  skin.  Even  stranger 
for  someone  who  has  taken  to  English  life 
with  such  abandon  is  the  cabochon-sap- 
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scion:  The  resurrected  J.  Paul  Getty  Jr.,  photographed 
this  May  in  his  new  library  at  Wormsley. 


phire  ring  mounted  in  gold  on  his  left 
hand.  The  English  believe  men  who  wear 
rings,  other  than  the  signet  rings  of  the 
aristocracy,  are  decidedly  lower-class.  As 
Getty  begins  to  relax,  his  head  juts  for- 
ward and  he  peers  over  the  top  of  his 
glasses,  darting  glances  right  and  left  to 
follow  the  conversation.  He  rarely  speaks, 
but  chuckles  at  Victoria's  jokes,  like  a 
samovar  burbling  gently  in  the  corner. 

Lunch  is  served  in  a  paneled  dining 
room  at  an  oval  table.  For  all  Getty's 
love  of  rare  books,  his  passions  do  not  ex- 
tend to  tableware;  the  silver  is  of  a  stan- 
dard modern  design  and  the  glasses  arc 
ordinary  crystal.  They  laugh  about  their 
trip  to  the  Caribbean.  "I  had  to  convince 
Paul  to  go."  says  Victoria,  helping  herself 


to  a  salad  of  lobster,  asparagus,  and  sliv  >' 
ers  of  orange.  "At  first  people  were  say  in  to 
ing,  'Here's  £5  he's  not  going  to  go  at  al 
and  here's  another  £5  that  if  you  get  hin 
there  you  won't  get  him  away  from  tb  id 
cricket.'  But  I  d-i-d,"  she  laughs.  He  join  liskey 
in  with  a  throaty  "Heh  heh  heh.' 

The  salad  is  followed  by  a  bright-greei  \ 
risotto  of  fresh  herbs.  "Made  with  crushei 
emeralds,  my  dear,"  he  tells  Victoria 
had  heard  that  Getty  likes  to  graze  in  thla 
fridge  rather  than  eat  proper  meals,  an( 
that  there  were  no  plans  for  a  family  din 
ing  room  when  Getty  began  renovatin, 
Wormsley.  John  Stephenson,  the  forme 
secretary  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Clufc 
which  has  its  home  at  Lord's,  recount 
how  Getty  would  send  his  chauffeur  t<  tow. 
collect  a  couple  of  the  ange  [ing  lo 
food  cakes  Stephenson's  wif  ing stup 
bakes.  They  wouldn't  last  isn't  ha 
day,  he  says.  But  toda;  en  mak 
Getty  eats  well. 

He  likes  to  be  entertainei  m  usel 
in  conversation.  Victoria  tell  fan; 
stories  of  her  father,  of  an  (inters, 
mals  that  she  plainly  lovd  n  for  th 
and  of  plans  for  future  trip  "Well. 
aboard  the  Talitha  G— whei  ime  inn 
it's  not  being  rented  out.  (Th'  ve  stave 
boat  costs  $1.5  million  a  yea  %  n 
to  run  and  Getty  plans  t<L"4 
charter  her  out  to  select  revei  "Well, 
ers  for  $28,000  a  day.)  Sh « 
gently  chides  Getty  inti  Victoria 
laughter,  discreetly  boosting  )irem  il 
his  self-confidence  at  ever  m.  and 
opportunity.  She  pulls  his  legm  \\\{n 
about  having  sent  an  old  stui  aine  Bal 
bull  to  the  slaughterhouse  i'e  tount 
"Darling,  his  legs  wouldtf  s  the  on 
work  anymore,"  Getty  pleads  en; ,;j 
and  then  begins  to  laugh.  "H  i(]'e«j ,( 
stood  on  his  back  legs  tojj  sn";  inte 
much;  that  was  the  problem."  In : 
When  not  making  jokes  |,a|, 
Getty  listens  carefully  to  what  Victorii  it;,.-,  (1| 
says,  but  adds  little  himself.  Yet  when  tb  r .--. 
conversation  moves  to  the  work  of  Da  i;  ,  : 
mien  Hirst,  who  has  curated  a  show  at  tb  ir,  ]>  \| 
Serpentine  Gallery,  or  Duchamp  or  JeL 
Koons,  or  Montserrat  Caballe's  singing  a. 
he  demonstrates  a  scholarly  knowledge  oni 
art,  books,  and  music.  ; 

Lunch  over,  two  things  happen,  eadPj 
small  but  telling.   First.  Getty  asks  if  ^ 
want  to  thank  the  chef  for  lunch.  DinV 
has  only  recently  joined  the  household, 
says,  and  Getty  clearly  is  eager  to  m 
the   chef  feel   appreciated.   We   venti 
down  a  long  corridor  lined  with  reco 
to  the   kitchen,   where   I   tell   Dirk   hov 
much  I  enjoyed  his  risotto.  Getty  bea 
Back  in  the  drawing  room,  we 
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nnii  films,  one  <>i  ( lett)  •  passions  Vu 
in. i  has  bricl  l\  left  ih  alone   I  mention 
i  old  friend  named  Hilar)  Hook,  whom 
knew  Getty   had  met  >>nls   once  but 
ced  m>  much  he  sent  .1  case  ol  scotch 
hiskcy   lor  Christmas  c\ci  \    u'.n       II 
us  a  wonderful  man,  Hilar)    I  reall) 
ved  him,"  says  Gett)   Nook's  son.  I  In 
,  is  a  film  director  In  1990,  Ins  Lord  oj 
e  Flies  starred  Getty's  grandson  Bal- 
azar,  the  si>n  of  Paul  ill 
Suddenly,  c ietty  gets  animated,    "I'm 
>t  altogether  happ)  about  Harry,"  he 
utters,   ■because   he  got   my    grandson 
to  the  movie  business,  which  has  been 
Ut  e  ruination  of  the  bo)    One  of  those 
.uiii  pica!  horror  stories  o\  Hollywood,  you 
ow    Well,  he's  not  working  HOW.  He's 
m  zing  to  get  a  band  together  or  some- 
's fl  ing  stupid  like  that.  tad,  of  course,  he 
Lis    sn't   had  any   schooling,  because  he's 
Iihs  ten  making  movies   He  won't  be  able  to 
>k  alter  himself,  and  he'll  never  do  any- 
M    ng  useful." 

itilVictoria.  who  has  just  returned,  quickl) 
ilunters.  ""But  you  honestly  can't  blame 
,|n  lor  that." 
r;  nil"  Well,  yes,"  Gett)  admits,  "you  can't 
-lane  him.  .  .  .  Hut  he  probably  should 
r|ve  sta\ed  away  from  school  that  day." 
His   mother   must   have   said   it   was 

she  insists 
Well,  ol  course  she  did,  The  stupid 


ictoria  makes  a  face  at  him.  and  lor  a 
ment  they  are  silent.  ""So  there,"  she 
its.  and  begins  to  laugh  oil'  the  ma- 
it  1 1 1. u  iv  Hook  later  tells  me  that 
siting  Balthazar  was  a  pure  coincidence, 
efhoil*  'e  found  him  in,  a  school  in  LA  He 
Muli!  s  the  onl)  kid  among  the  hundreds  we 
,  iyji  'iviewed  who  was  right  for  the  part.  .  .  . 
uoji.1l  ffered  to  show  Ciettv  the  film.  But  he 
;« |\  sn't  interested") 

irojiletl     n  fact.  Ciettv   refuses  to  speak  about 
,s   ihj  family,  though  I  have  been  told  that 
moils  on   the  whole  are  fairly   good, 
I  bovine  reference  to  his  daughter-in- 
I,,||IJ  notwithstanding.  His  second  boy,  34- 
,,v  1  y  r-oki   Mark,   is  a  fledgling  husmess- 
|F    .tin    in    London,    and    his    half-brother, 
I  a.    lalilha's  26-year-old  son,  has  re- 
1 1>    graduated   from   agricultural  col- 
It:.  Paul  III.   J8,  lives  with  his  mother 

.11  'aim  Springs,  though  he  sometimes  is 

<s,  b  ught  to  England  to  visit  his  fathei 

Sen,  M,  lives  in  Los  \ngeles,  where 
is  now  an  \n>s  activist,  Ariadne,  who 

is  2,  is  man  led  to  an  I  \  actor  a\k\  has 
children  \ll  live  of  Getty's  offspring 
ie  to  .1  sinpiise  (>Dlh-bii  tlulav  party 
iheu  I'athei  two  years  ago.  when  they 
.ented  him  with  the  I'M1'  \ld  he  had 

d  en  in  t  ahloima  as  a  yOUngStei 


1  ..i  1  Paul  <  ietty  h    th  1    1  ■  "iii,  one 
subjeel  as  taboo  a,  the  famil)    moi 
I  he  iwo  dark  obsession  -  a(  tuall)  • 

tOgCthei    in    1984,   when  Gett)    made  his 

ins ijoi   donation,  $530,000  to  the 

Manchestei  <  it)  \i  1  ( ialler)  to  itop 
Duccio's  (  rucifixion  from  being  exported 
to  die  I  Paul  Gett)  Museum  in  Malibu 
Seveial  ol  (he  museum  curators  I  spoke 
to  had  been  keen  to  find  out  what  Gett) 
plans  to  leave  them  in  his  will  "We  have 
to  be  careful  because  it's  a  pot  of  gold 
that's  not  necessaril)  dried  up."  said  the 
director  ol  one  majoi  British  gallery 

\iter  Gett)  Oil  was  sold  to  fexaco  in 
1984,  the  Sarah  (  Gett)  I  rust  was  broken 
up.  and  Paul  junior  and  his  children  inher- 
ited S7s()  million  Gordon  Gett)  received 
a  similar  amount  Paul  junior  placed  his 
money  in  the  Cheyne  Walk  I  nisi,  which 
today  is  worth  just  over  SI  billion.  Getty 
has  use  ol'  Us  income,  which  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  his  accountant,  Malcolm  Rid- 
ley, to  530  to  S4(l  million  a  year.  He  can- 
not touch  the  capital,  but  it  will  eventually 
be  distributed  among  his  children.  Bill 
Newsoni,  who  is  a  trustee  for  Paul  111.  es- 
timates Ciettv 's  personal  wealth  at  an  addi- 
tional SI  billion,  though  Treves  says  that 
little  ol  this  is  liquid.  Ciettv.  he  says,  has 
only  about  $100  million  invested. 

A  few  days  later.  I  drive  to  Wormsley 
for  the  first  cricket  match  of  the  sea- 
son. The  sky  promises  to  turn  a  perfect 
cornflower  blue.  Pheasants  shriek  in  the 
fields,  and  as  we  round  the  last  corner  of 
the  drive  Getty's  elegant  Georgian  house 
comes  into  view.  Its  apricot  facade  stands 
out  against  hills  that  are  crowned  with 
native  English  trees  beech,  sycamore, 
oak.  ash.  hornbeam,  and  wild  cherry. 

Wormsley  is  said  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful estate  in  England  but  the  trees  are 
only  one  ol  its  glories.  Around  the  lake  in 
front  ol'  the  house  is  a  deer  park.  Some 
250  red  and  fallow  deer  have  sought 
refuge  here,  and  m  the  late  afternoon  they 
file  down  to  the  water  to  drink  Hardly 
any  fences  scar  the  land;  there  are.  instead, 
miles  ol  ancient  hedges,  painstakingly 
clipped  and  layered  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve this  is  only  45  minutes  from  London 
lo  the  left  ol  the  house  is  a  perfectly 
manicured  cricket  pitch,  the  only  country- 
house  pilch  to  have  been  built  in  Britain 
since  World  Wai  II  Iwenly-two  men  in 
long  white  trousers  amble  out  onto  the 
pitch  1  he  captain  of  J.  Paul  Cietty's  XI 
flips  a  coin,  and  loses  I  he  I  ton  Ram- 
blers elect  to  bowl  fust 

It  was  Mick  Jagger  who  introduced 

Ciettv  to  the  sport  m  the  mid-1970s,  when 
the)    were    neighbors    in    Cheyne    Walk 


I  1  IK  1 

1 plaii  i  "in 

1  piece  "t  papei      I  n 

expected  him  I"  bccon  I 

111   recent   years,   the  culture  of  CI 

has  changed  But  ^country-house  crid 

Gett)  has  said    "uickci  |iist  l"r  the  lun  <>l 

n.  not  caring  which  side  wins,  jusl  lor  the 

pleasure  ol  the  game,"  is  the  cricket  that 
is  played  .it  Wormsley  In  the  course  "I 
the  morning,  champagne  is  served  by  a 
waiter  in  white  Lunch  is  at  round  tables 
in  the  long  tent,  followed,  later  in  the  af- 
ternoon, by  tea.  where  tiny  sandwiches 
are  served  as  they  should  be.  with  the 
crusts  cut  off.  The  only  oddity  is  the 
cream  scones  draped  with  marmalade  in- 
stead ol  strawberry  jam.  Lor  those  who 
get  hungry  in  between,  there  is  an  ice- 
cream man  who  pushes  a  small  refrigerat- 
ed trolley  covered  with  a  large  shady  um- 
brella. His  best  clients  are  three  of  Get- 
ty's grandchildren.  Mark's  sons. 

Getty  arrives  after  the  match  has  begun, 
traveling  the  short  distance  from  the  house 
in  a  chauffeur-driven  Bentley.  As  on  his 
boat,  he  slips,  almost  unnoticed,  through 
the  reed-thatched  pavilion  to  where  the 
spectators  sit  on  deck  chairs  on  the  grass 
On  the  wall  of  the  pavilion  hangs  a  small 
bell  inscribed  with  the  letters  mkwogp.  a 
gift  from  cricket  commentator  Brian  John- 
ston, who  would  occasionally  send  good 
wishes  in  the  midst  of  his  broadcasts  to 
My  Lriend  Who  Overlooks  Green  Park. 
Johnston  died  in  January,  and  his  memon- 
al  service,  which  Getty  will  attend,  is 
scheduled  for  the  next  day. 

In  the  first  innings,  the  Lton  Ramblers 
score  187  runs.  In  the  time  that  remains. 
Getty's  XI  easily  beats  them.  It  is  the  first 
time  his  team  has  won  m  the  three  years 
since  the  ground  was  inaugurated  "Brian 
will  be  in  heaven,  pouring  himself  out  a 
great  jar  o\~  nectar."  Gett)  laughs.  He 
rubs  his  hands  and  twitters  olf  to  con- 
gratulate his  men. 

How  telling  that  Ciettv  should  find 
happiness  m  a  game  played  by  school- 
boys; time  and  again  he  was  described  to 
me  by  people  close  to  him  as  "a  61 -year- 
old  child";  trusting,  vulnerable,  fond  oi 
jokes  His  accountant.  Malcolm  Ridley. 
says.  'Whenever  I  have  to  get  him  to  do 
something  he  doesn't  want  to  do.  I  tell 
him  a  joke  If  you  make  him  laugh, 
you're  hallway  there"  \s  a  young  man. 
C ietty  squandered  his  life  on  drink  and 
drugs  lodav.  for  all  his  philanthropy,  he 
has  swapped  those  pleasures  tor  fresh  in- 
dulgences a  s^o  million  boat,  a  big  blue 
Bentley.  and.  every  I  nghsh  schoolboy's 
dream,  a  cricket  pitch  all  his  own 
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(Continued  from  page  86)  Limbaugh  re- 
ports, "Bill  told  me,  'We  have  to  invite 
some  liberals  in  the  neighborhood  or 
they'll  complain  about  the  noise.  So  I'm 
also  inviting  you  so  they'll  leave  quick- 
ly.' "  Friendship  is  the  fourth  of  the  great 
virtues. 

Bob  and  Ellen  were  there,  of  course. 
Bob  is  always  deferential,  though,  wary 
of  saying  anything  that  might  damage 
Bill's  potential  candidacy.  Now,  Bill,  he 
will  tell  family  jokes,  like:  "Bob  and  I 
both  have  a  Roger  Clinton  problem."  A 
beat.  "We  have  to  explain  each  other." 
Or:  "A  guy  heckled  me.  He  said,  'You 
used  to  be  Bill  Bennett.  Now  you're  just 
Bob  Bennett's  brother.'"  A  beat.  "So  I 
screamed  back,  'Hey.  I'd  rather  be  Bob 
Bennett's  brother  than  Bob  Bennett's 
client.'" 

But  Bob  takes  pains  to  reveal  only 
matters  that  he  and  Bill  agree  on.  Finally, 
reluctantly,  he  allows  it  to  be  dragged 
from  him  that  he  is— bulletin!— "more 
moderate"  than  his  brother. 

We  now  return  you  to  our  regular  pro- 
gramming. 

But  at  last,  unable  to  remain  that  loyal, 
Bob  pipes  up  with  this:  "I'll  tell  you 
what,  though.  My  three  daughters  beat 
the  shit  out  of  him.  Regularly.  'Oh,  Uncle 
Bill,  how  can  you  say  that?'  Especially  on 
women's  issues.  They  tear  him  apart. 
'Oh,  Uncle  Bill,  did  you  really  say  .  .  .  ?'" 

Bob  chuckles  to  himself.  When  the 
two  are  together,  he  can  still  be  the  big 
cheese.  "Bob  has  a  sly  way  of  putting 
me  down,"  Bill  says.  "Like  all  that  crap 
about  how  he  got  into  fights,  but  Billy 
just  read."  He  puts  a  false  smile  on  his 
mug  and  minces  the  last  word.  "Even 
when  I  was  in  the  Cabinet.  Bob'd  say, 
'Hey,  when're  you  gonna  get  a  real  job?' 
I'm  in  the  president's  Cabinet!  Hey, 
I  wouldn't  want  his  job.  You  seen  that 
stupid  fish  he  caught  on  his  wall,  where 
he  advises  his  clients  they  shoulda  kept 
their  mouths  shut?  That's  a  job?  That's 
why  they're  paying  you  all  that  big 
money?" 

It  isn't  much,  but  it's  what  passes  for 
Bcnnettian  sibling  rivalry.  They  respect 
each  other  a  great  deal  and  love  each  oth- 
er all  the  more. 

Probably  a  large  part  of  what  makes 
it  easy  for  them  to  be  such  good  broth- 
ers is  that,  although  they're  only  four 
years  apart  as  time  flies,  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  two  days  in  history  that  place 


them  in  different  spheres  of  the  20th 
century. 

First,  Pearl  Harbor  came  between 
them,  so  one  was  born  a  Depression 
Baby,  the  other  a  War  Baby.  Then,  one 
of  them  graduated  from  college  before 
Kennedy  was  shot  and  Vietnam  blew  up 
the  country,  so  one  was  a  child  of  the 
50s  and  the  other  of  the  60s.  "What  a 
dividing  line,"  says  Bill,  shaking  his 
head. 

Depression  Babies,  like  Bob,  are 
tweeners,  a  bridge  generation.  There 
weren't  many  of  them  and  the  white 
males  especially  have  had  very  little 
competition.  Bill  and  his  War  Babies, 
however,  would  have  to  deal  with  Viet- 
nam and  drugs  and  more  competition  in 
the  rat  race,  females  now  included.  So  it 
is  Bob,  with  his  bedside  manner,  who 
advocates;  Bill,  dispensing  tough  love, 
who  agitates. 

The  whole  country,  too,  has  passed 
over  Bob's  cohort,  jumping  from  Bush 
and  the  men  who  had  to  fight  World 
War  II  to  Clinton  and  the  ones  who  had 
to  confront  Vietnam.  It  is  interesting 
that  Jack  Kemp,  born  in  1935,  who  may 
be  the  Depression  Babies'  last  best  hope 
for  leadership,  happens  to  serve  Bill 
Bennett  as  a  surrogate  older  brother  in 
their  Republican  lobby,  called  Empower 
America.  "It's  so  simple,"  Bill  says,  out- 
lining the  difference  between  Kemp  and 
himself.  "He's  a  quarterback,  I'm  a  tack- 
le. And  look,  he's  a  great  quarterback, 
but  Jack's  got  to  learn  that  he  just  can't 
get  everybody  into  the  huddle.  He's  got 
to  get  out  and  knock  somebody  over." 

Make  no  mistake:  if  Bill  Bennett  had 
been  born  when  his  brother  was,  he  never 
would  have  become  Bill  Bennett.  For  Bob, 
even  going  to  Georgetown  from  Brooklyn 
Prep  in  '57  was  considered  "very  fast." 
Only  four  years  later,  though,  a  Catholic 
was  actually  living  in  the  White  House 
(and  Pope  John  XXIII  in  the  Vatican), 
and  the  headmaster  at  Gonzaga.  Father 
McHale,  would  purposely  steer  Bill  away 
from  more  parochial  schooling.  "Go  to 
one  of  their  schools."  he  told  him.  "Be  re- 
bellious there."  Astonished,  young  Bill 
watched  as  Father  McHale  put  on  a  con- 
spirator's grin.  "I'm  playing  you  for  the 
long  run."  he  said. 

So  off  Bill  hied  to  pagan  Williams 
College,  where  he  "blew  off  the  Catholic 
pressure  cooker."  and  found  philosophy 
and  radicalism.  He  grew  hell-bent  on 
joining  Students  for  a  Democratic  Soci- 
ety. Bob.  a  law  student  by  now,  moving 
neatly  up  the  respectable  Depression 
Baby  ladder,  provided  all  the  wise,  sensi- 
ble reasons  not  to  sign  on  with  S.D.S. 
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Bill  was  adamant.  "All  right.  Billy,"  Bo 
said  at  last.  "Just  do  it  for  me  becaus 
I'm  your  goddamn  brother." 

Bill    gave    him    his    word    that    h 
wouldn't  join  S.D.S. 

After  Williams,  he  went  to  the  Un 
versity  of  Texas,  that  he  might  study  ur  '^ 
der  John  Silber,  now  the  controversic  * 
conservative  president  of  Boston  Univei 
sity,  but  then  a  certified  liberal  firebran  ady to 
in  Austin.  Bill  spent  a  year  and  a  ha! 
working   on   a   dissertation   comparin  '« 
Kant  and  Dewey,  only  to  have  Silbe  burbs. 
throw  it  back  in  his  face,  "start  over! 
he  had  scrawled  on  the  paper.  "This  re 
minds  me  of  a  bowl  of  chili— a  few  goo  W 
chunks  of  meat,  but  mostly  beans  ani 
soup  and  glop."  The  redo  took  anothe 
year  and  a  half.  But  then,  work  is  th 
fifth  of  the  great  virtues,  perseveranc 
the  seventh.  Besides:  "I  just  never  ha  rod  l 
any  great  ambition,"  Bill  says.  A  frienraetit 
at  Williams  predicted  that,  25  years  la  wnai 
er.  Bill  Bennett  would  be  the  chairma  Bui  nc 
of  a  philosophy  department.  "Sounde  «n  join 
awful  good  to  me,"  he  exclaims.  Eonard 

By  1970,  Bob  had  left  prosecutio  oup.  wh 
work  for  a  law  firm,  was  married  an  list  and 
starting  a  family.  Bill,  happily  verging  o  aver  of 
becoming  the  perennial  student  (Viaiyobvii 
nam  was  still  raging),  had  returne  c  hand 
north  to  Harvard  to  seek  yet  another  de  U's  imp 
gree,  in  law,  and  to  serve  as  a  procto  it  1  und 
and  social-studies  tutor  for  "smart)  >sed  tot 
pants"  undergraduates.  And  here  wa  I  tell  hi 
the  epiphany,  the  moment  when  Fa  the  owing  u 
McHale's  long  run  came  in.  Bennett  wa  "Oh  m 
sickened  at  what  he  saw:  the  cream  oJt'sexac 
American  youth  stoned,  abusive,  self  it  it1'' 
pitying,  obscene,  promiscuous,  unpatrio 
ic,  ungrateful.  f'mvep 

Mocked  and  outcast,  he  fought  thltioton 
tide  in  Harvard  Yard,  rebelling  agains s-reca] 
his  contemporaries'  rebellion.  "Bilundedo 
didn't  pander  to  his  generation,"  Silbe  icareer- 
has  said  stoutly.  And  Dr.  John  Curnutte  finer  for 
an  underclassman  at  the  time,  remen  Wive, 
bers,  "It  was  terrible  if  you  didn't  gi  lobby 
along  with  the  prevailing  view,  but  non  ere  a;  E 
of  it  even  seemed  to  faze  Bill.  He  stocJove-ihe-; 
up  like  a  redwood."  Courage  is  the  six!  trick, the 
of  the  great  virtues.  At  last,  he  haliorte,, 
found  his  philosophy  not  one  to  stud  'pK-side- 
but  one  to  promote.  It  was  the  momenBy  .,j 
in  his  life  reminiscent  of  that  sad  daniViU 
when  one  of  his  favorite  Shakespearea  l»an  ( 
heroes.  Prince  Hal.  shucked  off  his  dinie:a:i; 
buddy  Falstaff  to  become  a  grown -u]  '¥, v,s., 
king,  proclaiming.  "Presume  not  that'  sp;\ 
am  the  thing  I  was,  /  For  God  doj  l.\Sh 
know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive,  T 
I  have  turned  away  my  former  self. 

Bill  was  hardly  the  political  creature  ■ 
would  become.  Even  a  whole  decade  lJt :, 
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,  when  finally  he  returned  to  Wa  ; 
n  ,is  head  ol  the  National  l  ndowmenl 
ir  the  Humanities,  his  aides  had  to 

hool  him  in  tin.'  most  clement. n  v  work 

gs  of  government   like  what  exactly  do 

lose  congressional  committees  do?  Hut 
C  N  I    II    chair  was  what  brought  him 
ick  to  his  brother's  town,  and  at  last. 
1982,  at  the  age  o\'  38,  he  was  even 
adv  to  marry  and  start  his  Iannis 
Foi    Ins    part,    bv    then.    Bob    had    all 
ree  of  his  daughters,  had  moved  to  the 
aburbs,  had  become  a  partner,  and  had 
ben  called  on  to  assist  the  Senate  in  the 
atter  of  ethics    Responsibility   is  the 
ird  of  the  great  virtues.  Like  other  Deg- 
ression Babies,  Bob  had  been  able  to 
ove  linearly  through  time,  always  one 
.,  •  |ip  ahead  of  the  riffraff  and  turmoil  be- 
.  i  nd.    Bill,    the    War    Baby,    had    been 
er!    reed    to    pick    his    serpentine    way 
rough  events,  always  on  the  brink  of 
lission  and  regret. 

But  now  they  were  together  again, 

m4  en  joined  in  the  same  poker  game. 

:onard   Garment    is   another   of  that 

i,  »up,  which  also  includes  Justices  Rehn- 

ist   and   Scalia.   "Bob's  the  stronger 

ayer  of  the  two,"  says  Garment.  "It's 

ry  obvious  that  Bob  cares  more  about 

hand  that's  right  in  front  of  him. 

U's  impulses  seem  more  intellectual. 

it  I  understand  that's  the  way  it's  sup- 

sed  to  be." 

I  tell  him  about  Brooklyn,  about  their 
wing  up. 

"Oh  my,  yes,"  Garment  says.  "Yes, 
it's  exactly  the  way  it's  supposed  to  be, 
t  it?" 


an 


['m  very  popular  now,"  Bill  says.  He  is 
not  only  a  best-selling  author  on  vir- 
,'aflj  ss— recalling  John  Kennedy,  who  ex- 
■\   unded  on  courage  at  a  similar  point  in 
j-jj]    career— but  also  the  designated  values 
iner  for  Empower  America,  a  neocon- 
avative,   nouveau-progressive   Republi- 
i  i.  <  l    lobby    that    Vin    Weber    manages. 
ere  at  Empower  America,  Bill  shares 
,|.;<  )ve-the-title  billing  with  Jeane  Kirk- 
,1  rick,  the  numbingly  pedantic  foreign  - 
■  I  icy  maven,  and  Jack  Kemp,  the  heart) 
s  iply-side-economics  enthusiast. 
...    But  values  are  what   are   fashionable 
riv.  Values  arc  chic.  And  Bennett  is  the 
s  wart    who    has    led    the    Republican 
,  djinterattack    from   the   debacle   at    the 
I   Houston  convention,  where  the  par- 
tjspittle  on  its  mean  lips,  chose  to  take 
tl  low  ground    Bennett  nimbly   strikes 
vih  the  very  issue  that  so  tarnished  the 
[1  ty  then   compassion.    "In  compassion 
out  citizens,  we  yield  to  t\o  one," 
ills  out  in  his  speeches    "It   is  our 


true  compassion  with  which  we  will 
frame  this  argumenl  i>>r  Vmerit  a 

He  ma)  be  preaching  to  the  convert- 
ed, but  it  is  what  the  faithful  aic  build 
ing  then  Inline  on  "Everybody  even 
wants   to   have   then    picture   taken    with 

me."  Bill  savs  He  utters  thai  facetiously, 

foi  he  knows  what  will  happen  the  in- 
stant he  becomes  a  presidential  candi- 
date "Then  I  have  to  have  dinner  with 
these  people,  which  means  showing  up 
at  their  house  at  six  o'clock  sharp,  and 
then  listening,  with  fascination,  as  they 
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Bill,  however,  isn't  even  comfortable  in 
gatherings  that  cat  out  of  his  hand  A  lew 
weeks  ago.  lor  example,  he  spoke  at  Ore- 
gon Stale  I  Diversity.  There,  though,  the 
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BENNETTS 


crowd  is  so  large  and  adoring  that  the 
speech  has  to  be  shifted  to  the  basketball 
arena,  where  Bill  is  greeted  with  a  stand- 
ing ovation.  Even  before  he  speaks, 
though,  Bennett  seems  mostly  concerned 
with  how  he  can  avoid  these,  his  fans, 
who  seek  only  to  shake  his  hand,  compli- 
ment him,  or  press  Tlte  Book  of  Virtues 
on  him  for  an  autograph.  His  evolution 
as  a  politician  is  still  incomplete;  as 
once  he  had  to  learn  to  talk,  now  he 
must  learn  to  small-talk.  Were  he  to  run 
for  office,  it  would  be  even  more 
painful,  because  at  least  now  he  often 
goes  unrecognized,  or  is,  hesitantly, 
called  "Coach"  by  those  who  think  he  is 
Bill  Parcel  Is.  the  chubby  mentor  of  the 
New  England  Patriots. 

"Bill  doesn't  suffer  fools  quite  as  well 
as  he  should,"  William  Kristol,  the  Re- 
publican dialectician,  says  gingerly. 

Bill  pads  up  to  the  microphone  at 
Oregon  State,  and,  after  the  standing  O, 
he  begins.  He's  planned  a  couple  Rush 
Limbaugh  stories,  20  to  25  minutes  of 
conservative  orthodoxy,  then  a  half-hour 
Q  and  A.  But  the  crowd  is  responsive  - 
cheering,    laughing,    nodding,    murmur- 


ing- and  Bill  rolls  on.  talking  about  the 
failed  education  of  America,  extemporiz- 
ing, mixing  polemic  with  humor.  It  isn't 
facile  sound  bites  either,  but  well-con- 
structed sentences,  what  we  used  to  call 
forensics.  "An  intellectual  populist," 
Kemp  calls  him,  generously.  In  the  end, 
making  a  decision  on  the  fly,  he  uses  the 
whole  hour  just  to  talk  about  education. 
Imagine. 

"The  moral  education  of  our  children 
is  the  first  priority  of  a  nation,"  he  cries 
out  at  the  end.  "We're  not  just  talking 
about  learning  subjects  here,  about  histo- 
ry or  calculus  whatever.  In  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  we're  involved  in 
nothing  less  than  the  architecture  of 
souls." 

The  crowd  cheers  again,  rising,  lean- 
ing forward.  "Please,  please,"  calls  out 
the  moderator,  "keep  your  seats  until 
Dr.  Bennett  is  able  to  get  outside."  Anx- 
iously, he  nods  and  rumbles  off  the 
stage,  hurrying  his  bulk  to  the  exit,  his 
eyes  darting  about  as  a  few  misbehaving 
Oregon  Republicans  defy  orders,  close 
on  him,  thrusting  The  Book  of  Virtues  at 
him,  calling  out  their  thanks.  He  signs, 
edging  toward  the  street,  craning  his 
head  to  spot  his  van.  He  has  no  place  to 
rush  to  this  evening;  there  is  no  hurry. 
He  could  stay,  work  the  crowd,  drink  it 
in.  They  adore  him.  But  he  remains  per- 


sonally   uncomfortable    with    the    elef 
torate.  He  bursts  out  of  the  crowd  to 
van.  piles  in.  Oh  well,  look  at  it  th:| 
way:  self-discipline,  the  first  of  the  grej 
virtues,  may  be  the  most  difficult. 

"It's  too  simple  to  say,  Oh,  the  cultura 
issues  have  come  his  way,"  says  Vin  Web 
er.  "There  is  no  problem  any  longer 
seeing  him  as  a  candidate.  Believe  me, 
Bill  declares,  there  is  an  army  out  there 
ready  to  march  with  him." 

In  his  office,  the  Washington  MoniL 
ment  pointing  to  heaven  from  outside 
his  window,  the  older  brother  is  called  t<j 
the  stand.  He  doesn't  like  this  role  revei 
sal;  he  squirms,  jokes,  pulls  the  Columbd 
stuff.  But  he  must  answer.  Which  of  tbl 
10  great  virtues  is  your  strongest?  HI 
protests  some  more.  The  witness  is  dl 
rected  to  answer  the  question.  Self-disc: 
pline,  compassion,  responsibility,  frienc 
ship,  work,  courage,  perseverance,  hon  ( 
esty,  loyalty,  faith.  Those  are  the  cards  ii 
front  of  you;  play  one. 

"All  right,"  Bob  Bennett  finally  sayj 
his  voice  firm  now:  "Loyalty." 

In  his  office,  just  as  close  to  the  Whiti 
House,  though  on  the  other  side,  thj 
younger  brother  listens  to  the  question 
In  a  heartbeat,  he  replies.  "Loyalty,"  BiJ 
Bennett  says. 

Someone  expects  us  to  be  faithful.  □ 


HAMILTON 


(Continued  from  page  109)  actually  were 
a  couple. 

They  are  also  parents,  in-laws  even: 
Shannen  Doherty's  in-laws  to  be  pre- 
cise—at least  until  the  paperwork  goes 
through.  (Their  one  child,  Ashley  Hamil- 
ton, 19,  wed  the  much-maligned  former 
star  of  Beverly  Hills,  90210  last  year. 
They  separated  seven  months  later.)  It 
seems  altogether  appropriate:  George 
and  Alana  are  Aaron  Spelling  characters 
come  to  life. 

The  run -through  of  the  new  show 
went  well,  though  Alana  mispronounced 
"existential"  and  George  is  a  little 
steamed.  "It  bothered  me."  he  says.  "7 
didn't  finish  high  school  she  went  to 
college.  /  learned  how  to  pronounce  it 
on  the  MGM  lot."  (In  Hollywood, 
"MGM  lot"  equals  "school  of  hard 
knocks")  Stewart  lets  this  pass.  She  is 
equivocating  over  her  order:  "I'm  nol 
just  being  difficult    I  have  a  lot  of  food 


allergies  and  neuroses  and  idiosyn- 
crasies." Even  so,  virtually  every  dish  ap- 
pears to  be  a  possibility  except  the  verti- 
cal chicken,  because  she  always  gets  that. 
Assuming  a  predatory  smile,  Hamilton 
starts  in  on  her  again. 

"What  do  you  eat  these  days,  Alana? 
Do  you  eat  anything?  This  was  our  biggest 
problem,"  he  explains.  "Alana  wouldn't 
just  send  the  food  back,  she'd  send  the 
waiter  back.  To  his  own  country." 

"Stop  it,"  says  Stewart  from  behind 
her  menu. 

"One  time  in  Capri,  she  went  through 
everything  to  find  out  what  was  in  every 
sauce.  The  waiter  fainted  on  the  rock." 

"He  did  not  faint." 

"He  had  sunstroke,  right  in  front  oi' 
us." 

"George  is  trying  to  make  the  point 
that  I  lake  a  long  time  to  order  and  ask 
a  lot  of  questions."  She  glares  at  him;  he 
glares  back;  the  tenderness  is  palpable. 

When  the  waiter  returns.  Hamilton  or- 
ders swordfish.  And  Madam'.' 

"You  know  what  I  actually  want?  I 
want  the  roasted  vertical  chicken." 

Their  irreconcilable  differences  can  be 


explained  in  a  nutshell.  Alana,  a  pretfl 
young  woman  running  from  a  rough,  ru 
ral  Texas  childhood,  found  herself  in  Hoi 
lywood  unexpectedly  married  to  a  movj 
star   who   suddenly   decided   he   wante 
home   and   hearth.   Tensions   flared, 
thought  I'd  gotten  this  exciting  playboyj 
she  says.  "We  got  married,  and  he  turne 
into  Pa  Kettle.  I  wanted  to  be  out  eve! 
night  drinking  bourbon  and  Coke.  Bii 
boy,  I  got  mine." 

"You  got  yours,"  says  Hamilton,  refej 
ring  to  Alalia's  Rod  Stewart  era.  "I  sal 
her  a  few  years  later.  They'd  rode  h\ 
hard  and  put  her  away  wet.  as  they  say 
Texas." 

"Oh.  honey,  1  prayed  to  go  to  bed 
six  o'clock.  No  more  rock  'n'  roll  for  me 

After  their  separation,  the  battles 
twecn  George  and  Alana  continuel 
mostly  over  Ashley.  Once,  when  Geor 
sent  the  boy  to  Aspen  without  Alana 
permission,  she  threatened  to  have  hi| 
arrested.  "She  was  a  hothead."  sa 
Hamilton.  "I've  seen  this  woman  bre! 
every  glass 

"We  were  at  a  club  in  Acapulco  on! 
and  George  danced  with  some  big  ta 
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HAMILTON 


blonde  tart  for  about  three  dances,  and  I 
just  got  furious.  I'd  had  about  five  mar- 
garitas  and  my  brain  sort  of  shifted. 
I  got  up,  took  every  glass  on  the  table, 
poured  them  out,  and  smashed  them 
on  the  floor.  Then  I  took  my  engage- 
ment ring  and  threw  it  across  the  room. 
That  was  in  my  Shannen  Doherty  days. 
And  you  wonder  why  my  son  married 
Shannen!" 

Hamilton  looks  pensive.  "That's  inter- 
esting about  Shannen,"  he  says.  "I  never 
thought  of  that.  Growing  up  and  seeing 
Alalia's  volatility,  Ashley  probably  thought 
that  was  the  usual  M.O.  It  makes  sense." 
(Later  he  returns  to  the  connection,  re- 
membering the  young  Alana  as  "this  spit- 
fire who  didn't  mind  saying  all  the  things 
I  was  too  polite  to  say.") 

"I've  always  really  liked  Shannen," 
says  Alana. 

"Baby  Face  Nelson  and  Dillinger  liked 
each  other,  too,"  observes  Hamilton. 
Grinning,  he  slowly  raises  both  hands 
above  the  table;  they're  cocked  like  six- 
guns.  "Bkan-blam!  Blum!" 

The  Hamiltons  tried  not  to  get  di- 
vorced. They  went  to  a  therapist,  who  ac- 
tually turned  out  to  be  a  nutritionist. 

"George  found  him,"  says  Alana. 

"I  wanted  to  be  healthy  physically,  I 
didn't  want  to  be  healthy  mentally,"  re- 
sponds Hamilton,  whose  StairMaster  now 
blocks  his  bedroom  doorway,  so  he  must 
either  work  out  or  climb  over  it. 

"The  nutritionist  gave  us  these  guide- 
lines for  the  reconciliation,"  Stewart  con- 
tinues. "One  rule  was  that  I  had  to  get  up 
every  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  But  the 
main  thing  was  that  when  we  went  to  a 
restaurant  /  could  not  speak  directly  to  the 
waiter. " 

The  night  they  finally  split  up,  Hamil- 
ton says,  he  "drove  off  aimlessly,"  intend- 
ing to  "hide  out"  somewhere,  just  lose 
himself.  "Which  was  hard  to  do,"  he  al- 
lows, "in  a  yellow  Rolls-Royce  convert- 
ible with  a  'GSH-1'  license  plate." 

He  lay  low  for  a  month,  and  came 
back  determined  to  make  a  hit  movie  or 
leave  town.  (He  made  the  popular  vam- 
pire spoof  Love  at  First  Bite.)  "Had 
Alana  and  I  gone  the  distance  together, 
we  probably  wouldn't  be  speaking,"  he 
says.  "But  still  married." 

George  and  Alana  actually  did  a  pilot 
for  a  talk  show  in  the  waning  days  of 
their  marriage.  "But  they  took  our 
words  and   scripted  them,  and  handed 


them  back  for  us  to  recite,"  says  Hamil- 
ton, who  hates  reading  lines.  "It  didn't 
work— there  was  no  spontaneity."  This 
time,  if  they  do  it  right,  there  ought  to 
be  plenty. 

The  current  venture  came  about  after 
Alana  tested  as  co-host  of  an  Alan 
Thicke  pilot  for  ABC  last  year.  That 
show  never  happened,  but  its  producer, 
Paul  Block,  expressed  interest  in  working 
with  her  on  something  similar.  Alana  said 
she  might  do  it  and  suggested  George  as 
her  co -host. 

"Segue  to  a  few  months  later,"  says 
Block  the  next  day  on  the  telephone. 
"George  is  a  guest  host  on  Regis  and 
Kathie  Lee.  He  does  a  great  job,  and  his 
phone  starts  ringing  off  the  wall."  When 
Hamilton  said  he'd  be  interested  only  if 
Alana  were  his  co-host.  Block  says,  "I 
figured,  'Shit,  Karma's  at  work  here.'  It 
was  magic."  Block  is  unconcerned  about 
the  competition:  "There  was  a  glut  in 
late-night.  The  other  glut  is  in  the  sensa- 
tionalist area.  We're  going  for  another 
feel:  lifestyle,  human  interest." 

"Initially,"  says  Hamilton,  "I  want 
guests  I  like  and  know.  Dennis  Hopper, 
Al  Pacino,  Bryan  Ferry,  James  Woods. 
Guys  that  are  interesting,  challenging.  I'd 
love  to  have  people  that  are  in  politics. 
I'd  love  to—" 

"We  might  have  some  women,  too," 
interjects  Stewart  with  a  small  smile. 

Lunch  over,  Alana  is  game  to  contin- 
ue the  interview,  only  she  has  a  long- 
standing appointment  at  the  chiroprac- 
tor's. But  then  a  beautiful  thing  hap- 
pens. Casting  his  linen  napkin  aside, 
George  rises  out  of  his  seat  and  gallant- 
ly offers  to  take  her  appointment.  She 
accepts. 

We  retire  to  Stewart's  airy  "pretend- 
Tudor"  home  in  Brentwood,  where 
the  family  photos  on  the  piano  include 
Rod  Stewart  in  traditional  Scottish  re- 
galia. She  settles  onto  a  living-room  sofa. 
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springing  up  occasionally  to  assault  som< 
unfortunate  flying  insect  with  a  murder  r 
ous  clap  of  her  hands. 

Alana  Collins  grew  up  poor 
Nacogdoches,  Texas.  Her  parents  spli 
when  she  was  one.  She  was  left  in  th< 
care  of  her  grandmother,  but  sometime: 
stayed  with  her  mother,  who  worked  ir 
Houston  and  who  had  gone  througl 
four  husbands  by  the  time  Alana  wai 
eight. 

"I've  always  felt  very  alone  in  th< 
world,"  she  says.  "I've  come  to  hate  th< 
word  'dysfunctional,'  but  I  grew  up  ir 
the  all-time  dysfunctional  home.  Mj 
mother  was  a  prescription-pill  addict— sis 
died  of  an  overdose.  I  never  knew  whah 
was  gonna  happen  next.  When  thing 
were  O.K.  for  a  week  or  two,  I  was  think' 
ing.  Oh,  great,  now  we're  gonna  be  a 
happy  family.  And  then  it  would  always 
explode." 

She  left  the  University  of  Houston  at 
ter  a  semester  and  became  a  stewarde: 
for  Trans-Texas  Airways.  Modeling  inn 
ested  her,  but  only  when  she  received 
$500  settlement  after  being  rear-endi 
did  she  attempt  New  York.  Signed  by  t 
Ford  agency,  she  worked  in  Paris  for 
year  before  returning  to  better  jobs 
Manhattan.   It  was  in   Mexico  that 
fust  glimpsed  George  Hamilton:  he  wa.* 
doing  what  he  does  best. 

"I   was  at  a  party,  and  suddenly 
these   flashbulbs  started  going  off  ai 
there  were  movie  cameras  and  press 
around,"  she  says.  "And  George  came 
with    Lynda    Bird   Johnson,   and   Me 
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lyne  and  his  wife. 

Mart)    months  and  a  couple  o\'  brief 

[J (  Counters  later,  a  man  who  proved  on 

ser   inspection   to   be    Hamilton   gave 

I  ■  "a   pinch  on   the  ass"  at  a    Beverl) 

,,,     lils  nightclub  called  the  Candy    Store 

I   onl)   dul  the)   wed,  but   Hamilton 

ritual  1)    escorted    her    to    the    Swift) 

1 /ar    bash    where    she    lust    saw     Rod 

a     ■  warl 
I.     'Rod  and   I   fell  madl)   in  love    oi 

lybe  it  was  obsession."  she  says    "We 

-,  a    m.u  i  led   within   a   ycai     Ashley    was 

(L-e     \t  lust  it  was  all  fun  m\^\  panics 

■n  suddenl)  I  was  pregnanl  and  had  a 

hj>\      I  lien    I    was    pregnant    again    and 

u,nl,  nil  anothet  bab)  \ml  I  changed  radical- 
Nl  wanted  to  feed  m\  children  dinner, 
hi  with  them,  put  them  to  bed  And 
tl  's  not  where  Rod  was  then  He  wasn't 
if  fathei  and  husband  I  wanted  him  to 

J  i> 


be.  although  when  we 
were  alone  with  the 
kids  when  he  wasn't 
on  tour  or  recording— 
we  had  great  times." 

The    Stewart    mar- 
riage collapsed  with- 
in a  few   years  amid 
public   recriminations 
and    financial    bicker- 
ing   Alana  was  com- 
pelled   at    one    point 
to     "scrape     by"     on 
$25,000  a  month.  "If 
you    go    to    the    gro- 
cery store."  she  told  a 
reporter      then,      "the 
prices  are  outrageous." 
A    bout    with    Epstein -Ban    added    to 
her  exhaustion.   "I  had  to  become  mother 
and    lather    to    the    kids."    she    says. 
"So  what  it'  you  have  a  housekeeper  or 
a  oanny?   It's  still  a  lot  of  responsi- 
bility " 

Although  she's  been  linked  with 
Sylvester  Stallone  and  others.  Manas 
onl)  significant  relationships  have  been 
the  two  marriages  "Nothing's  reall) 
woiked  out."  she  s.i\s  "Alter  a  couple 
oi  months,  I'd  lose  interest,  or  someone 
wasn't  available  foi  whatever  reason 
\nd  I  think  that's  fortunate  I  wasn't 
reall)  equipped  Instead,  she's  concen- 
trated on  herself  therapy,  12-step  pro- 
ms, yoga,  meditation,  sell-help 
hooks.  Deepak  Chopra  ("a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  in>  life").  Now.  she  s.i\s. 
it's  a  "partnership"  that  would  interest 
her       I'm    not    sine    exactl)    what    adult 

love  is.  because  I  haven'l  experienced  it 


yet.  I  do  know  I  don't  want  the  drama." 
Her  life  is  child-centered.  She  has 
friends,  but  few  close  ones,  and  she 
doesn't  go  in  for  ladies'  lunches.  These 
days  she  seldom  acts  ("Let's  be  honest, 
nobody  was  beating  down  my  door"),  al- 
though just  as  the  talk  show  started  to  fall 
into  place  she  won  a  recurring  role  in  the 
new  Lonesome  Dove  TV  series.  And  she's 
written  screenplays,  a  couple  with  the 
songwriter  Carole  Bayer  Sager.  one  of 
which  e\en  Janded  the  pair  a  deal  at  War- 
ner Bros 

"I'm  happy  all  this  is  happening."  she 
says.  "I'm  grateful." 

The  next  day's  photo  session  is.  in  fact, 
at  Sager's  home  in  Bel-Air.  all  patios 
and  archways  and  flowering  plants.  V 
you  pull  into  a  circular  driveway  clogged 
with  cars,  it's  eas)  (even  before  you  see 
the  vanit)  plate)  to  identify  George 
Hamilton's  vehicle  as  the  shin)  black 
Bent  ley 

Alana  is  somewhere  changing  into  a 
gown  (ieorge  is  posing  casuall)  with  the 
Hollywood  Hills  behind  him.  Imng  the 
part  in  a  white  dinner  jacket  "They're 
going  lor  the  boy-next-door  look."  he 
calls  out 

Hamilton's  father  was  a  society  band- 
leader; his  mother  is  an  irrepressible, 
outspoken  woman  who  dike  Alana's) 
has  married  four  times  George  grew 
up  in  Memphis.  I  os  Vngeles,  New 
York,  Boston.  Palm  Beach,  and  \capul- 
C0  with  more  style  than  money,  and  he 
has  a  healthy  sense  of  humor  about  life's 
highs  and  lows  'When  my  career  was 
ovei   tor  the    Continued  mi  page   14" 
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Singer 

John  Sebastian, 

formerly  of 

the  Lovin'  Spoonful, 

performing  at 

Woodstock  in  1969; 

a  Woodstock  poster; 

Jimi  Hendrix  at 

Woodstock. 


WOODSTOCK  25  IS  COMING.  Somehow  everybody  figures  I"m  the 
authority. 

"Whadya  think,  John?  These  younger  acts  gonna  know  how  to  keep  it 
calm?  They  just  don't  seem  to  have  that  positive  thing  like  you  old  guys." 

My  old  pal  Tom  Paxton  called  to  say  the  papers  were  stressing  the 
polarity  of  the  two  festivals  .  .  .  like  it  was  a  battle  of  the  bands.  I'd 
been  thinking  this  scene  at  Bethel  was  sounding  like  fun.  Play  with  my 
new  jug  band,  back  up  Tom  on  harp,  philosophize  with  Richie  Havens, 
bitch  about  music  with  Joe  McDonald   hey,  this  was  gonna  be  great. 

And  I  thought  about  my  old  friend  Michael  Lang,  the  promoter. 
He's  got  to  build  a  roster  that  will  attract  people  who  might  hang  out 
in  a  field  for  a  few  days.  Us  parents  call  it  age -appropriate  behavior. 
Hey,  now  I'm  polarizing  myself  but  hell,  look  at  it  this  way:  if  you 
think  Jimi  Hendrix's  assaulting  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner''  was  any 
less  scary  to  our  parents  than  tame  old  Guns  N'  Roses  is  to  the  local 
town  board  these  days,  then  you  weren't  there.  And  maybe  this  polar- 
izing thing  is  gonna  work  out  just  fine.  This  generation  needs  its  own 
field  of  dreams  to  talk  about  in  25  years.  They  need  to  feel  the  power 
of  their  own  music,  their  own  heartbeat.  And  to  hear  it  they  ma\  need 
to  be  out  of  earshot  of  people  who  already  experienced  that  last  great 
coming  together. 

Because  now  it's  their  turn  to  show  the  world  how  to  have  breakfast 
in  bed  for  250.000.  Good  music  is  what  will  do  it.  And  pick  up  a  little 
garbage  on  your  way  out.  JOHN  sebasti  w 
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'ontinued  from  page  145    ninth  lime 

is  ,i  typical  gambit  While  he  waits 

i    \l.in.i.  In.1  tells  Hollywood  stories 

ie  most  terrifying  al  least  as  he  tells  it. 

[ncerns  a  tyrannical  I  rancis  Ford  Cop- 

■  la,   who   made    Hamilton    "bleach   Ills 

ir  until  u  cracked"  during  the  filming 

Godfather    III     "I    looked    like    a 

.•ringue     pie."     Hamilton     savs.     still 

laiting  at  the  memory,  "Francis  knew 

it  m\  hair  was  important  to  me.  Bui 

likes  to  test  you." 

I  he  tan,  b>  the  way,  is  real  ("Nobodj 

s  been  in  the  sun  longer  than  I  have 

body''),  although  he  sometimes  makes 

even    deeper    w  ith    an    auto-bron/er 

claims  was  developed  b>   researchers 

the    CIA     (some    operatives    were 

boing  across  a  little  too  wan).   Hanul- 

1.  who  has  sold  the  "George  Hamilton 

n  Care  System"  on  QVC,  plans  to  mar- 

the  concoction.  "I  heard  they'd  devel- 

_\l  something  that  wouldn't  come  off 

the  shower.''  he  savs  excitedly,  "and  I 

hliught:  This  i.s  it.  This  is  it  " 
ll  ike  anyone  who  has  had  to  scram- 
B.  he  can  smell  a  business  opportunity, 
.1 1  not  Hist  m  skm  care.  For  Hamilton. 
tl>  year's  devastating  earthquake  didn't 
v  isper  "Coming  apocalypse"  or  "Move 
t\  u."  It  screamed.  "Buyer's  market." 
/    I    went  out  that  verv  dav  and  struck  a 
\  i  il   on   a    23rd-floor   apartment   over- 
■*i  king  Ccnturv  Citv.  a  place  he'd  previ- 
i   1\  bid  on  without  success   "The  peo- 
'  r.   were  leaving  with  their  mattress,  say- 
ii  .  'We're  OUtta  here  '  I  bought  it  right 
*P* a  the  spot."  Most  of  this  is  probabl} 
•'■'  ti :.  though  Hamilton  is  a  bom  embel- 
!*liier. 

[e  hasn't  needed  to  embellish  the  list 

/>  women  he's  been  linked  with.  Apart 

■ '  li  n    the    aforementioned,    there    were 

11   V  lessa  Redgrave,  Jeanne  Moreau,  Char- 

*  i  .'  Ford,  Catherine  (Kcnberg.  and  Britl 
li  and  Enchanting  women  all,  but  not 
r  he  same  gift-giving  league  as  Imelda 

''"'  V  rcos,  who  apparent)}  indulged  Hamil- 

''   i  generous!) 

,vl  I  dated  four  different  girls  at  all 
\ 


tunes   all  fot  different 
plains   the   following   afternoon   during 
lunch  at  the  Regent  Beverl)  Wilshire     I 
was  ti v  ii  mble  the  perfect  worn 

an.  w  ithoul  having  a  marriage,  he 
tunics  l  was  ^Wm\  up  front  aboul  it  I 
would  sav.  I'm  verv  old-lasliioned  I  like 
a  certain  stvle  ol  life  I  don't  pretend  to 
be  faithful  I  w ill  dale  you  and  you  date 
me  until  you  find  the  right  guv  But  until 
the  right  guv  comes  along.  I'm  a  pretty 
good  substitute 

Hamilton  waves  his  hands  around  dis- 
tractedlv.  his  pinkie  ring  zigzagging 
above  a  decimated  grilled-chicken  salad 
"There  was  one  young  girl  who  did  noth- 
ing but  Rollerblade  and  .  .  windsurf. 
And  I  did  that  And  for  those  years,  it 
tilled  m\  life." 

His  Rollerblading  days  are  over  now 
But  he's  still  dating.  o(  course,  and  still 
skittish  about  getting  hitched.  Sure,  he 
feels  a  "slight  dissatisfaction,"  a  sense  ol' 
"something  missing."  even  "a  faint  en- 
nui." Hamilton  admits  that  his  "heart's 
been  tugged  several  times."  but  savs.  "I 
don't  want  them  to  know  it.  It's  almost 
better  to  sav.  as  with  dinner  parties  in 
Hollywood,  'No,  1  won't  be  there."  Then 
call  at  the  last  minute  and  they're  en- 
chanted that  you  want  to  come."  He 
laughs. 

Hamilton  is  a  man  so  slvlish  he  re- 
fuses to  have  his  star  placed  on  Hollv- 
wood  Boulevard,  because  he  doesn't  like 
the  neighborhood.  He  has  performed  his 
role  as  the  affable,  elegant  embodiment 
ol'  Hollywood  flawlessl)  save  in  two  re- 
spects; he  hasn't  made  all  that  man} 
movies,  and  he's  never  become  all  that 
big  a  star. 

"I  feel  like  I've  flown  maybe  500  sor- 
ties over  thai  target.  But  there  was  always 
that  hot  new  actor  who  got  the  belter 
role."  he  continues  "There  was  always 
.  .  .  Richard  Hernia  Where  is  Richard 
Beymer?  1  don't  know  where  he  is  Bui  I 
know  he  got  those  roles  I've  always  had 
the  need  lo  be  behind  as  a  stimulus  to  get 
ahead.  It's  mv  form  of  adrenaline.  I  like 
to  be  underestimated." 

Me  feels  frustrated  at  having  been 
typecast  as  "an  S-bv-ll)  glossv  ol  ,\  lounge 
lizard,"  and  never  (apart  from  Love  lit 
I  mi  Urn)  having  had  the  chance  lo  be 


hinuell   Hamilton  beg  in  in 

lo  think  <>i  himsell  as 
But 
mi'  talent  •  in<  hi.'  - 

was  problematic  I  ivho  pat- 

terned himsell  more  on  < 
I  rrol   I  lynn    1 1  stuck   most  I)   in 

films  such  as  Where  ih,  /;        In  and  )// 

the  line  Young  <  unmhal,  Mm  he  H 
Surprising!}  credible  Hank  Williams  in 
Your  Cheatin'  Heart  and  in  Louis 
Malle's  Viva  Maria!  he  stretched  his 
\l(i\1  training.  Irving  to  speak  I  rench 
with  a  Spanish  accent  Later  there 
The  llnfifn  Hooker  Goes  u<  Washington, 
rue.  dinner  theater.  TV  movies,  and 
commercials. 

"Now  I  look  at  Hugh  Grant  and  I 
think.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  I  always 
wanted  to  do."  he  says.  With  Love  at 
Second  Bite,  the  long-talked-about  se- 
quel, still  on  the  back  burner,  the  talk 
show  with  Alana  is  Hamilton's  bid  for 
reinvention.  How  odd  if  his  greatest 
professional  success  were  built  upon  the 
foundation  o\'  his  most  public  personal 
failure. 

"Most  people  leave  the  carnage  o\ 
their  past  on  the  roadside  and  don't  ever 
go  back  to  examine  what  happened."  he 
admits,  amused  by  the  notion  that  his  ca- 
reer has  come  down  to  something  he 
must  do  "spur-of-the-moment,  in  the 
presence  oi  mv  evw  ife.  and  in  the  bed- 
rooms o\  millions  of  people."  But  he 
no  basic  flaw  in  the  show;  his  biggest 
concern  is  finding  a  chair  he  likes.  He's 
glad  of  the  opportunity,  to  present  him- 
self ""naked."  unscripted.  George  &  Alana 
will  be  "like  a  grenade  without  a  pin" 
he  savs. 

Sort  of  like  George  and  Alana'.' 

'"I  think  it's  more  of  a  marriage  than 
the  marriage  was."  he  savs.  laughing.  "I 
already  see  more  of  her  than  I  did  then" 

If  the  show  fails,  there's  always  the 
new  apartment  to  decorate. 

"I  want  a  chinchilla  bedspread.  And  a 
polar-bear.  I'm  not  going  to  have  one 
killed  I  here  s  gotta  be  one  that's  been 
dead  awhile.  One  room  is  kind  oi  seri- 
ous, the  other's  kind  oi  decadent,  the 
other  is  kind  ol  kitsch-Hollywood  and 
the  combination  works  Kinda  how  I  sor- 
ta  see  me." 
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By  MICHAEL  LUTIN 


Si 


LEO    Vt    July  23-August  11 

Anybody  who  has  ever  had  children  (or  parents)  will  tell  you  that  aggra- 
vation and  the  unexpected  are  inescapable.  At  any  moment  a  flowerpot 
could  fall  out  of  a  window  on  you.  But  if  you  spend  every  waking  minute 
of  every  day  trying  to  beat  all  odds  and  second-guess  everything  that  could 
get  to  you,  your  life  will  almost  certainly  suck.  As  Jupiter  hits  your  4th 
house  and  Venus  your  2nd,  love  where  you  live  and  start  to  believe  that 
everything  will  turn  out  all  right.  Have  faith  in  the  family  and  give  hope 
a  try.  Go  for  inner  calm,  no  matter  how  nervous  it  makes  you. 


W 


VIRGC        It/T     August  23September  22 

You've  been  wounded.  No  argument  there.  Instead  of  trying  to  figure  out 
whether  your  suffering  is  a  spiritual  initiation  or  just  a  pain  in  the  butt, 
try  a  change  of  attitude.  Hop  out  to  your  home  away  from  home  and 
spend  time  chewing  the  nonfat  with  people  on  your  wavelength  (there's 
got  to  be  somebody).  Reduce  the  number  of  messy  triangles  you  get  mixed 
up  in,  and  don't  go  hysterical  because  you  have  to  delay  gratification  once 
in  a  while.  The  comet  Chiron  notwithstanding,  get  out  there  and  pitch  your 
best  pitch,  sore  shoulder  or  no  sore  shoulder. 


AQUARIUS    *AK    January  10-February  18 

Jupiter  is  overhead  and  moving  forward,  so  a  little  naughty  grandiosity 
appropriate,  even  if  the  price  of  a  first-class  ticket  still  makes  you 
Even  the  hottest  game  player  in  Vegas  or  Washington,  D.C.,  has  to 
a  limit,  though,  and  if  you  can't  set  one  for  yourself,  the  house  will 
up  doing  it  for  you.  You  know  damned  well  that  you  can  pump  yourl 
up  and  get  higher  than  a  balloon  in  the  Macy's  Thanksgiving  Day  Para| 
If  you  do,  expect  to  feel  a  tug  at  the  other  end  of  the  string  and  to  h| 
a  voice  say,  "Cool  it!  You  don't  own  Sony  quite  yet." 


X 


PISCES  ^T\  February  19~March  10 
Ah,  to  fall  in  love,  pack  up,  and  flee  to  sunny  San  Diego,  the  fjords! 
Norway,  or  the  green  hills  of  Israel!  With  Mars  in  your  4th  house  ul 
mid-August,  you'll  go  batty  from  the  fact  that  your  living  space  is  ml 
like  Grand  Central  than  a  place  of  refuge.  Then,  too,  Saturn's  implacaj 
crawl  through  Pisces  is  forcing  you  to  look  in  the  mirror  and  then  get  | 
pressed.  But  Jupiter  in  your  9th  house  and  Venus  in  your  7th  give 
the  chance  to  fly  off  somewhere  where  you  don't  have  to  deal  with  y^ 
mother,  your  kids,  your  dog,  or,  worst  of  all,  yourself. 


LIBRA    Sm     September  23-October  23 

To  say  you  were  born  simply  to  go  shopping  is  ridiculous.  Libras  are  high- 
ly principled,  deeply  spiritual  people.  You've  got  the  normal  urges  to  trav- 
el to  nice  places  and  to  find  work  that  fulfills  you  without  killing  you,  but 
you're  not  lazy.  Should  you  have  to  worry  about  counting  every  penny  and 
trembling  over  health  care?  Should  you  be  comparing  what  you  have  now 
with  what  you  once  had?  Look  again  and  you'll  see  how  rich  you  are.  If 
a  Buddhist  tells  you  that  all  beings  must  experience  poverty,  you  just  tell 
the  Buddhist,  "But  that  does  not  apply  to  Libras." 


TO» 


SCORPIO      \  '  V f    October  24-November  21 

You're  gorgeous.  You're  beautiful.  Could  you  possibly  be  any  thinner? 
Everybody  from  infants  to  the  aged  and  infirm  would  consider  it  a  bless- 
ing to  have  one  nth  of  what  you  clip  off  your  nails  or  swab  out  of  your 
ears  with  a  Q-tip.  Right  now  you  find  yourself  wielding  as  much  power  as 
any  of  the  gods  on  Olympus  and  proclaiming  more  hope  than  angels  did 
on  the  first  Christmas.  In  short,  with  Jupiter  going  forward,  you're  more 
charged  up  than  the  Energizer  bunny.  So  what's  all  this  angst  over  libido 
versus  love?  And  why  must  you  insist  on  feeling  so  alone? 


ARIES       \       March  21-April  19 

If  people  wish  to  tame  or  control  you,  the  stupidest  thing  they  can  el 
do  is  to  say  "you  have  to"  or  "you  can't."  Manipulating  you  could  bl 
relatively  simple  procedure  now,  however,  since  Saturn  in  your  12th  hoi 
has  put  you  in  an  easily-made-to-feel-guilty  state  of  mind.  Loved  ol 
should  remember,  though,  that  you're  fundamentally  an  eternal  adolescl 
and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  Placing  demands  on  you  will  only  mJ 
you  start  running  around  and  acting  out.  The  truth  is  that  with  Jupiter 
your  8th  house  you  don't  need  to  be  coerced.  You  need  to  be  seduceij 

TAURUS    G    April  10-May  10 

Someone  dear  is  there  for  you  now.  He  or  she  hasn't  always  been, 
may  not  always  be,  but  as  Mars  and  Saturn  squeeze  your  mind  with 
possible  choices  that  create  doubt,  fear,  and  guilt  and  have  you  struggl| 
to  keep  the  walls  from  closing  in,  Venus  touches  your  5th  house 
Jupiter  your  7th.  That  provides  the  proverbial  soft  shoulder  to  cry  on, 
strong  arm  to  lean  on,  the  velvet  glove  to  rub  you  down  and  relieve  yd 
tensions.  In  your  current  south-node,  wipeout  state,  though,  it's  hard  elf 
to  hear  the  soothing  lullaby,  much  less  be  soothed  by  it. 


SAGITTARIUS 


November  U-December  11 


That  your  life  is  about  to  change  cannot  be  a  huge  surprise.  Even  if  you've 
got  only  four  brain  cells  left— the  past  few  years  have  been  rough  on  the 
old  head  you  know  big  change  is  coming.  The  movie  is  just  about  over, 
and  by  now  you've  got  to  be  down  to  your  last  few  kernels  of  popcorn. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  your  incarceration,  you  can't  punish  yourself  for- 
ever for  acts  committed  in  the  ignorance  of  youth.  As  Jupiter  and  Pluto 
move  toward  their  conjunction  in  your  12th  house  this  coming  November, 
prepare  lor  a  gland-popping,  spectacular  finale. 


-tf 


CAPRICORN      \J    December  22-Januar)   19 

Any  blocked  energies  and  unexpressed  frustrations  plaguing  you  could 
cause  major  damage  to  your  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  a  Capri- 
corn and  as  such  have  since  kindergarten  been  adept  at  putting  a  lid  on 
your  feelings.  Despite  the  squares  of  Venus.  Mars,  and  Saturn,  which 
Stretch  nerve  endings  tighter  than  the  strings  of  a  Stradivarius.  and  the 
conjunction  of  Uranus  and  Neptune,  which  does  its  woodpecker  thing  on 
your  soul,  you  are  performing  better  than  ever.  Joy  will  come  from  peo- 
ple who  see  you  for  what  you  are  and  still  continue  to  speak  to  you. 


GEMINI    <\   May  21-June  21 

If  you  don't  believe  we  all  belong  to  the  same  nonexclusive  country 
called  society,  read  John  Locke  and  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Even  they  will  tell 
that  no  matter  how  dumb  the  system  seems  at  times,  you  can't  just 
the  whole  world  the  finger    unless,  of  course,  career  suicide  is  your  th 
But  with  Jupiter  in  your  6th  house,  it's  much  cooler  to  rise  above 
politics  and  let  the  joy  of  service  carry  you  through.  Rock  star  or 
washer,  we're  all  here  to  serve  others.  So  if  you  can't  muzzle  your 
completely,  at  least  teach  it  to  speak  without  four-letter  words. 


CANCER   -^J*    June  22-July  21 

That  nurturing  thing  we  hear  about  Cancers  works  for  maybe  two 
month    max.  The  rest  of  the  time  you're  secretly  pulling  your  hair 
planning  your  jailbreak.  In  that  respect  this  summer  is  perfectly  nor 
With  Jupiter  going  forward  in  your  solar  5th  house  and  Mars  in  your 
house  until  mid-August,  you  can  romp  playfully  around  with  the  kids 
you  secretly  fret  over  who  is  about  to  do  you  in.  The  idea  that  Cafl 
are  eternally  calm,  happy  campers  living  only  to  care  for  others  has  f 
to  be  just  about  the  funniest  thing  since  Milton  Berle  first  put  on  a  di 
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a  diamond  ring 
she  nearly  knocked  me  off  my  feet'/ 


III  always  remember  that  face. 
The  smile  bordering  on  a  tear. 
Eyes  as  lively  as  the  diamond 
I  nervously  slipped  on  her  finger. 
And  now  that  we  have  come 
so  far  together,  perhaps  its  time  to 
celebrate  that  love,  agftin,  with  a 
diamond  as  exceptional  as  our  love. 


woman. 
vccefTtiomd diamotid 


W  exceptional  diamond  of  two  carats,  or  more,  is  so  rare  that  fewer  than  one  percent  of  women  will  ever  own 
\e.  If  you  are  considering  an  important  diamottd  gfi  for  your  wife,  like  this  ring  featuring  a  brilliantly  cut  3.04-carat 
if  tter  stone,  simply  call  for  your  atide  to  a  diamonds  quality  and  value,  as  well  as  the  name  of  your  local  expert 
Umotid  jeweler.  1'800-2-JEWELS.  L 

A  diamond  is  forever. 


If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

A  1941  Lincoln  Continental  or  a  William  Kent  table.  Either 
one  would  be  fine. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it 
be? 

An  English  duke  with  100,000  acres  and  a  couple  of  great 
houses,  not  depleted  by  200  years  of  de -accessioning. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Sitting,  even  working,  in  our  little  garden  on  a  sunny  June 
morning. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Making  pots  of  money. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Not  having  made  pots  of  money. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Being  happily  married  for  30  years. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what 
would  it  be? 

That  they  would  never  get  cross  with  me.  poor  things. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself.' 

My  vanity. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Now,  in  New  York    every  lime  I  return.  1  am  grateful  to 
live  here. 

ISO 


Mark 
Hamptoi 

From  the  White  House  to  River  House, 
Mark  Hampton  has  adorned  many  of  th 
country's  great  residences.  This  month 
the  doyen  of  interior  decoration 
spruces  up  V.F.  's  Proust  Questionnaire 


Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Overlooking  Central  Park  from  the  West  Side  (the  light 
better)  in  any  apartment  with  12-  or  14-foot  ceilings. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  asked  by  a  bore  if  I'm  free  for  dinner. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Religious,  ethnic,  and  sexual  bigots. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Milosevic. 

What  do  you  most  dislike  about  your  appearance? 

The  overall  downward  sag. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"As  you  know,"  "marvelous,"  "wonderful." 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Talking  too  much. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

I'd  love  to  be  a  great  painter. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  person? 

Cozy,  loyal  friendship. 

Who  arc  your  favorite  writers? 

Trollope,  Proust,  Anthony  Powell.  Willa  Cather. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Michelangelo,  Abe   Lincoln.  Winston  Churchill.  Hanoi 
Arendt,  Stanford  White. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  my  own  bed.  in  recent  control  oi'  my  faculties,  prelerabi 

m  my  sleep.  $  6  3  6 

What  is  your  motto? 

Don't  feel  sorry  for  yourself. 
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